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PREFACE 

Thk  object  of  tliis  work  is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  and  to  explain  its  working  during  the  two  phases 

f  its  maturity,  the  developed  Republic  and  the  Principate. 
The  title  selected  perhaps  expresses  more  succinctly  than  any 
other  could  do  the  nature  of  the  plan  which  I  wished  to  under- 
take. My  desire  was  to  touch,  however  briefly,  on  all  the 
imi>ortant  aspects  of  public  life,  central,  municipal,  and  pro- 
vincial ;  and,  thus,  to  exhibit  the  political  genius  of  the  Roman 
iu  connexion  with  all  the  chief  problems  of  administration 
which  it  attempted  to  solve.  This  design,  like  many  other 
comprehensive  plans  which  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  limits  of 
a  single  volume,  was  necessarily  subjected  to  modifications  in 
iletail ;  and,  since  one  of  these  modifications  has  afi'ected  the 
whole  scope  of  the  book,  it  requires  some  mention  in  a  preface. 

I  had  intended  to  carry  the  treatment  of  my  subject  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Principate,  and  to  describe  the  political 
organisation  of  the  later  Empire  as  elaborated  by  Diocletian 
and  his  successors.  I  found,  however,  that  a  discussion  of  this 
])eriod  would  cause  my  work  to  exceed  the  reasonable  limits 
which  can  be  conceded  to  a  handbook,  and  I  was  forced  to 
:ibandon  the  enterprise  much  against  my  will.  I  was  somewhat 
comforted  in  this  surrender  by  the  suggestion  that  the  constitu- 
tion of    the  later  Empire  was  perhaps  not  strictly   "Roman." 

This  is  a  verdict  with  which  I  agree  in  part.  The  organisation 
which  had  Constantinople  as  its  centre  was  certainly  the 
organisation  of  an  Empire  which  was  permeated  with  the  social 
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ideals  of  later  Rome,  which  had  adopted  a  Latin  code,  aud  which 
employed  an  administrative  system  whose  origin  was  to  be  found 
in  Italy ;  but  in  the  forms  of  rule  which  the  monarchy  presented 
the  break  with  the  past  was  remarkable.  The  absolutism  was 
no  new  thing,  but  the  guise  assumed  by  this  absolutism  was 
startlingly  novel.  It  is  not  only  that  classic  traditions  were 
forgotten,  that,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language 
was  debased  by  adopting,  in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and  flattery, 
a  profusion  of  epithets,  which  Tully  would  have  scarcely  under- 
stood, and  which  Augustus  would  have  rejected  with  indignation," 
but  that,  even  where  the  continuity  in  public  institutions  can  be 
traced,  it  is  one  of  names  rather  than  of  ideas.  In  the  Principate 
we  see  a  perverted  Republic  ;  in  the  monarchy  a  Ees  publica  only 
in  the  narrowest  etymological  sense  of  those  words.  Perhaps 
the  accession  of  Diocletian  does,  after  all,  mark  the  close  of  a 
true  "  Roman  "  public  life. 

The  task,  even  as  thus  limited,  has  been  a  long  one,  and 
would  have  been  still  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindly 
assistance  rendered  me  by  a  former  pupil.  Miss  Muriel  Clay,  of 
Lady  Margaret  Hall.  The  help  which  she  has  given  in  the 
reading  of  the  proofs,  and  in  the  verification  of  the  references  to 
original  authorities,  has  not  only  facilitated  the  production  of  the 
book,  but  has  materially  improved  it  by  the  removal  of  errors 
and  obscurities.     I  have  also  to  thank  her  for  the  Index  of 

bjects  and  the  Index  of  Latin  words  which  accompany  the 

•lume. 

A.  H.  J.  G. 

Oxford,  April  1901. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THK    HAKLIEST   CONSTITUTION    OF   ROMB 

§  1.   The  Growth  of  the  City 

In  tho  developed  political  life  of  Italy  there  is  a  survival  of 
a  form  of  association  known  as  tho  pagus^ — an  ethnic  or,  at 
least,  a  tribal  unit,  which  is  itself  composed  of  a  number  of 
hamlets  (vici,  oikoi).  This  district  with  its  group  of  villages 
perhaps  represents  the  most  primitive  organisation  of  the  Italian 
peoples  engaged  in  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits.^  The 
poffM  seems  to  resemble  the  tribe  (liibus)  of  the  fully  formed 
city-state,^  while  the  viais  may  often  have  represented,  or 
professed  to  represent,  a  simple  clan  (gens).  In  the  centre  of 
the  district  lay  a  stronghold  (anr,  castellum),  in  which  tho  people 
took  shelter  in  time  of  danger. 

There  are,  indeed,  tnulitions  of  isolated  units  still  smaller 
than  the  pagus.  The  clan  is  sometimes  pictured  as  wandering 
alone  with  its  crowd  of  dependants/  But  migration  itself  would 
have  tended  to  destroy  the  self-existence  of  the  family;  the 
horde  is  wider  than  the  clan,  and  the  germ  of  the  later  civitas 
must  have  appeared  first,  perhaps,  in  tho  pagus,  later  in  the 
fopulus  which  united  many  pagi.     The  union  may  have   been 

'  Pagu$  (connected  etymologically  with  t^ttv/u,  pagOf  pango)  impliea  the 
idea  of  "  fonndstion  "  or  "settlement" 

'  Cf.  Liv.  ii.  62  "Incendiis  deinde  non  villarum  modo,  sed  etiam  Ticonim, 
qaibiu  frequenter  habitabfttar,  Sabini  excitL" 

'  So  Serrios  TolUos  is  said,  according  to  one  account,  to  have  divided  the 
territory  of  Rome  into  twenty-six pa^  Pagu*  ia  S^^tot  in  Greek  (Festns  p.  72),  but 
this  proves  little  as  to  its  origin  ;  it  is  the  pagvt  as  part  of  a  state  that  is  thus 
translated.  The  ififun  or  iafxot  in  Greece  hoid  often  been  (as  in  E31b)  a  self- 
existent  eommunity. 

*  Liv.  iL  16.  Yet  even  here  the  Claudia  gent  is  represented  as  expelled  from 
a  civitat, 
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slight  at  first,  and  may  often  have  been  based  merely  on  the 
possession  of  some  common  shrine.  Much  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  law  was  administered  within  the  family  in  the  form 
of  a  domestic  jurisdiction  which  survived  in  historical  Rome; 
but  a  common  market  would  involve  disputes,  and  these 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  (arbiter) 
even  before  the  idea  of  a  magistracy  was  evolved.  Lastly  come 
military  necessities  whether  of  defence  or  aggression.  It  is  these 
that  create  a  power  which  more  than  any  other  makes  the  state. 
The  mild  kingship  of  the  high-priest  of  the  common  cult  gives 
way  to  the  organised  rule  of  an  imperium,  and  the  king,  praetor 
or  dictator,  is  the  result,  the  coherence  of  infant  organisation 
being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  the  executive  power. 

In  the  earliest  city  of  Rome,  to  which  we  are  carried  back 
by  tradition  or  archaeological  research,  this  development  has 
already  been  attained.  The  square  city  {Roma  quadraia)  was 
the  enclosure  of  the  Palatine,  the  "  grazing-land "  of  the  early 
Roman  shepherd ;  ^  the  bounds  of  the  oldest  pomerium  were 
known  in  later  times  to  have  been  the  limits  of  this  site,^  and 
traces  of  the  tufa  ring-wall  may  yet  be  seen.  From  this  centre 
the  city  spread  in  irregular  concentric  circles.^  Traces  of  ritual 
have  preserved  a  memory  of  a  city  of  the  seven  hills  (Septi- 
montium) — not  those  of  the  Servian  Rome,  but  five  smaller 
elevations,  three  (Palatium,  Cermalus,  Velia)  on  the  older  city 
of  the  Palatine,  and  two  (Oppius,  Cispius)  on  the  newly-included 
Esquiline  ;  while  two  valleys  on  the  latter  (Fagutal  and  Subura) 
also  bear  the  name  montes,*  and  are,  with  the  sites  that  really 
deserve  the  name,  inhabited  by  the  montani,  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  pagani,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower-lying  land  beneath. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  these  seven  "  hills  "  were  once  the  sites 
of  independent  or  loosely  connected  villages  (vici,  or  perhaps  even 
pagi)  which  were  gradually  amalgamated  luider  a  central  power, 
and,  as  the  walls  of  the  state  could  never  have  been  coterminous 
with  its   territory,   each   successive    enclosure   must   show   the 

*  The  ancients  derived  Palatine  from  the  balare  or  palare  of  cattle  (Festus 
p.  220)  or  from  the  shepherd's  god  Pales  (Solinus  i.  15).  It  is  perhaps  derived 
from  the  root  pa  (pasco).  See  0.  Gilbert  Geschichte  u.  Topographic  der  Stadt 
Rom  in  AUertum  i.  p.  17. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24. 

*  This  tendency  is  best  exhibited  in  Richter's  map  showing  the  extension  of 
Borne  (Baumeister  DenkmlUer  art.  "  Rom  "  Karte  v.). 

*  Festus  pp.  340,  341.     See  Gilbert  Topographic  L  pp.  38,  162. 
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iiicur{)onitioti,  vohititary  or  enforced,  of  a  far  greater  miniher 
of  Biiuillor  {)<)litical  uniU  than  tho8o  which  the  fortifications 
directly  a)>sor)KMi  M(xlern  inquirers,  following  up  a  further 
hint  supplied  by  the  survivul  of  a  ritual,  have  held  that  there 
was  another  advance  before  the  epoch  of  the  Servian  liome  was 
reached,  and  that  what  is  known  as  "the  Kome  of  the  four 
regions  "  survives  in  the  sites  associated  with  the  chajxjls  of  the 
Argei,*  and  is  preserved  in  the  administrative  sulxlivisions  of 
the  city  to  the  close  of  the  Republic*  To  form  these  regions  the 
Caclian,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Viminal  hills  were  added,  while  the 
Gipitol  with  its  two  peaks  now  l)ccame,  not  indeed  a  part  of 
the  town,  but,  as  the  "  head  "  of  the  state,  its  chief  stronghold  and 
the  site  of  its  greatest  temples.  The  final  step  in  the  city's 
growth  was  the  enclosure  associated  with  the  name  of  Servius 
Tullius,  a  fortification  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  true 
pomerium^  which  added  to  the  city  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  to 
the  north-east,  the  Aventine  to  the  south-west,  stretched  to  the 
west  to  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  where  the  Pons  Sublicius  creeses 
the  river,  and  formed  the  enceinte  of  Kepublican  Rome. 

It  is  possible  that  an  amalgamation  of  slightly  difTerent 
ethnic  elements  may  be  associated  with  this  extension  of  the 
city.  That  a  difference  of  race  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  division 
of  the  primitive  people  into  their  three  original  tribes  was  believed 
in  the  ancient,  and  has  often  been  held  in  the  modem  world. 
The  Tities  (or  Titienses)  were  supposed  to  be  Sabine,'  the 
Ramnes  (or  Ramnenses)  Roman ;  the  Luceres  were  held  by  some 
to  be  also  Latin,  by  others  to  l>e  Etruscan.  There  is,  however, 
a  rival  tradition  of  the  artificial  creation  of  these  tribes  by  the 
tirst  Roman  king,^  and,  when  we  remember  the  arbitrary  applicar 
tion  in  the  Greek  world  of  tribe-names  that  had  once  been 
significant,'  we  may  hold  it  possible  that  the  great  <rvvoiKurft6i 

»  Varro  L.L.  ▼.  45  ff. 

*  i.e.  in  the  four  city  tribes — Palatina  (Palatine,  Cennalus,  Velia),  BaquUxna 
(OppiuD,  Cispius,  Fagntal),  Suburana  or  Sucuaana  (Coelios,  Subura),  CoUina 
(Qnirinalis,  Viminalia — a  region  oataide  the  old  Septimontinm).  See  Belot 
llittoxrt  dea  Chnalien  Romaint  i.  p.  401. 

'  The  Sabine  origin  of  the  Titles  rested  perhaps  on  the  Sabine  taera  of  the 
todalfs  Titii  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  54).  Cf.  the  Thracian  origin  ascribed  to  the  Eumolpidae 
at  Athens  on  account  of  the  character  of  their  cult. 

*  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  8,  14  "populumque  et  suo  et  Tatii  nomine  et  Lncumonia, 
qui  Romuli  Bocios  in  Sabino  proelio  occiderat,  in  tribus  tris  .  .  .  discripserat." 

*  e.g.  the  manner  in  which  the  Ionic  tribe-names  were  imposed  at  Athens  after 
their  primitive  signification  bad  been  lost. 
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typified  by  the  name  of  Romulus  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  large  alien  intermixture  with  the  primitive  Latin  popu- 
lation. The  existence  of  Sabine  gods  like  Sancus,  or  Sabine 
ritual  as  typified  in  Numa  Pompilius,  is  no  more  evidence  of 
Sabine  intermixture  than  the  early  reception  of  Hellenic  deities 
is  of  Greek ;  ^  and  though  it  is  possible  that  a  Sabine  tribe  once 
settled  on  the  Quirinal,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  the  close 
of  the  monarchical  period  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  Rome, 
yet  the  language,  religion,  and  political  structure  of  the  early 
state  were  of  a  genuinely  Latin  type.  There  was,  indeed,  con- 
tact with  peoples  more  developed  in  material  civilisation  or  more 
gifted  in  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  this  contact  the  debt  of  Rome 
was  great.  Rome  adopts  the  Chalcidian  alphabet ;  she  receives 
early  Greek  divinities  such  as  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux ;  she 
models  her  statue  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  on  that  of  Artemis 
at  Massilia ;  she  imitates  the  Greek  tactical  organisation  in  her 
early  phalanx.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  obligation 
extended  to  the  reception  of  the  political  ideas  of  Hellas. 
Parallels  between  Roman  and  Hellenic  organisation  may  be 
observed  in  certain  institutions  such  as  the  equites  and  the  census  ; 
but  these  are  military  rather  than  purely  political,  and  in  all  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  public  law — the  rights  of  the  citizens 
individually  and  collectively,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  divine  character  even  of  secular  rule — Rome  differed  widely 
from  the  developed  Greek  communities  with  which  she  was 
brought  into  contact,  and  seems  in  her  political  evolution  to 
have  worked  out  her  own  salvation.  The  more  developed  civilisa- 
tion of  Etruria  doubtless  filled  up  certain  gaps  in  her  political  and 
religious  organisation  both  by  contact  and  by  rule.  The  strength 
of  the  religious  guilds  (collegia)  of  Rome  may  be  due  in  part  to 
an  imitation  of  the  Etruscan  hierarchy ;  the  refinements  of  the 
science  of  augury  may  also  be  Tuscan ;  and  tradition,  as  we  shall 
see,  derives  from  the  same  source  the  insignia  of  the  Roman  king. 


§  2.  The  Elements  of  the  Population — Patricians,  Plebeians,  Clients 

The   free   population   of   Rome   as  a   developed    city-state 
was  composed  of  the  two  elements  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
The  ultimate  source  of  this  distinction,  which  is  undoubtedly 
^  Ct  Niese  Orundrias  der  rom.  Oesch.  pp.  20  sq. 
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anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  city,  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  the  origin  of  the  Patriciate  may  probably  be 
exphiined  as  the  result  partly  of  earlier  settlement,  partly  of 
superior  military  prowess.  The  warriors  within  the  pale  receive 
the  new  settlors,  but  only  on  certain  conditions ;  these  conditions 
are  perpetuated  and  become  a  permanent  badge  of  inferiority. 
The  happiest  guess  of  the  many  made  by  Roman  antiquarians 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Patricians  was  that  they  were  originally 
the  "free-born"  men  (itu/aiui),  the  men  who  could  point  to 
fathers  (jxUres)  and  in  their  turn  become  full  heads  of  families  ^ 
— the  men  in  short  who,  at  a  time  when  the  family  with  its 
juristic  head,  and  not  the  mere  individual,  was  the  true  unit  of 
life,  were  the  only  full  citizens  of  Home.  Such  men  alone  could 
be  partners  in  the  true  ownership  of  property,  or  sue  and  be 
sued  in  their  own  right,*  and  such  an  exclusive  right  to  a  full 
personality  in  private  law  they  claimed  in  virtue  of  their  public 
services  or  privileges — the  duty  of  taking  the  field  on  horseback 
or  in  heavy  armour,  the  right  of  uplifting  their  voices  in  the 
assembly  when  they  acclaimed  a  king  or  ratified  a  law. 

The  whole  free  community,  other  than  the  patres  or  Patricians, 
is  regarded  as  the  "  complement "  of  the  latter,  "  the  multitude  " 
(plebSf  pUbeii)  which,  with  the  fully  privileged  class,  makes  up 
the  state.*  It  is  possible  that,  in  a  very  primitive  stage  of  Koman 
history,  these  Plebeians  may  all  have  been  in  the  half-servile  con- 
dition of  clientship ;  but,  even  when  the  earliest  records  of  Rome 
are  revealed  to  us,  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Not  only 
has  the  son  of  the  original  client  evolved  a  freedom  of  his  own, 
but  a  man  may  become  a  plebeian  member  of  Rome  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  degradation  of  dientela.  No  less  than 
five  ways  are  described  or  can  be  imagined  in  which  the  non- 
citizen  could  become  a  citizen,  and  at  least  one  of  these  reveals 
the  possibility  of  the  perfectly  free  Plebeian.  In  the  old  life  of 
the  pagus  and  the  gens^  the  weaker  sought  protection  of  the 

'  (Tiuciiia  ap.  Festam  p.  241  "  Patricios  Cincius  ait  in  libro  de  comitiis  eon 
appellari  aolitos,  qui  nunc  ingenai  vocentur."  Cf.  Liv.  x.  8  (300  B.C. ;  from  the 
■peech  of  Deciua  Mua)  §  9  "Semper  ista  aadita  sunt  eadem,  penes  tos  auspicia 
esse,  Toa  aoloa  gentem  habere,  voa  aolos  justum  imperium  et  auspiciam  domi 
miliUaeque  " ;  §  10  "en  nnqoam  (ando  audistis,  patricios  primo  esse  factos  non  de 
coelo  demissos  sed  qui  patrem  ciere  possent,  id  eat  nihil  ultra  qnam  inf;euuos  I " 

'  Mr.  Strachan-DaTidson  remarks  (Smith  DicL  of  Anliq.  ii.  p.  354)  that,  on 
the  evolution  of  the  rigbta  of  the  plebeians,  these  too  should  have  been  patrieii, 
l>ut  that  the  word  jNiMetuf  aurvived  aa  a  "token  of  an  arrested  development" 

'  Plebt  is  connected  with  the  root  which  appears  in  eompteo,  implw,  w\1j$ot. 
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stronger  by  a  willing  vassalage,  which  ripened,  when  the  state 
was  formed,  into  the  Plebeiate  which  had  its  origin  in  clientship. 
A  similar  position  was  ultimately  gained  by  the  descendant  of 
the  manumitted  slave.  The  stranger  (Jwstis)  from  a  city  which 
had  no  treaty  relations  with  Rome,  or  no  relations  which 
guaranteed  a  mutual  interchange  of  citizenship,  must,  if  he 
wandered  to  this  new  home,  also  make  application  to  a  patron 
and  become  his  client.  It  is  less  certain  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city  who  were  violently  deported 
to  Rome.  The  annalists,  indeed,  represent  such  men  as  being 
received  into  the  citizen  body,  and  as  becoming  members  of 
the  tribe  and  the  curia  ;^  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  pre- 
historic period  they  became  clients,  immediately  of  the  king  to 
whom  they  had  made  their  subjection,  ultimately  perhaps  of 
patrician  houses  to  which  he  chose  to  attach  them  as  dependants.  ^ 
In  all  these  cases  clientship  may  have  been  the  original  lot  of 
the  Plebeian ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
immigrant  who  moved  to  Rome  from  a  city  which  already 
possessed  the  jus  commercii  with  that  state,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land  {jus  exuMiidi) 
claimed  the  Roman  civitas.  The  existence  of  such  relations 
between  Rome  and  cities  of  the  Latin  league  is  attested  for  a 
very  early  period,  and  they  may  even  have  been  extended  to 
cities  outside  the  league.^  As  the  jus  commercii  implies  the  right 
of  suing  and  being  sued  in  one's  own  person  before  Roman 
courts,  there  seems  no  reason  why  such  an  immigrant  should 
make  application  to  a  Roman  patron;^  but,  if  he  did  not,  he 
was  in  the  chief  aspects  of  private  Ifiw  a  perfectly  free  man,  and 

^  Liv.  i.  28  "populum  omnem  Albanum  Romam  traducere  in  animo  est, 
civitatem  dare  plebi,  primores  in  patres  legere."  Dionysius  (iL  35)  represents 
the  people  of  Caenina  and  Antemnae  as  being,  after  their  subjection,  enrolled 
els  <f>v\as  Kal  <ppdTpas. 

*  Cf.  Dionysius'  account  of  Romulus'  institution  of  clientship  (ii.  9  vapaKara- 
O-f^Kas  _  5^  f5uK€  Toh  vaTpiKLois  toi)s  dr]fioTiKovs,  iirLTpt\j/ai  CKaffTip  .  .  ,  6v  airbs 
i^oiiXero  v4fieii>  irpoffTdrrfv  .   .   .   TraTpuveiav  dvofjuiffas  rqv  irpoaraalo-v). 

'  Theyiw  commercii  has  been  read  into  the  relations  of  Rome  with  Carthage  as 
depicted  in  Polybius'  second  treaty  [Polyb.  iiL  24,  12  iv  "ZiKeKlq.,  ijs  Kapx'jSii'tot 
iwdpxovffi,  Kcd  iv  Kapxv^^f'^  irdyra  Kal  iroielru  Kal  vwKdTw  (the  Roman)  8<ra 
Koi  T(p  ttoXLtt}  (the  Carthaginian)  (^((rriv^  But  jurisdiction  here  may  have  been 
the  work  of  some  international  court,  and  the  jus  commercii,  without  the  jus 
exidandi,  would  hardly  have  made  a  foreign  immigrant  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

*  Cicero  shows  that  there  was  a  controversy  whether  applicatio  was  consistent 
with  exiiium  (de  Orat.  L  39,  177),  "Quid?  quod  item  in  ceutumvirali  judicio 
certatum  ease  accepimus,  qui  Romam  in  exiiium  venisset,  cui  Romae  exulare  jus 
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illustratod  a  status  to  which  tho  quon(lam-cH«iit  must  from  an 
mrly  period  have  tended  to  approximate.  \N'hcro  the  rig^t  of 
intermarriage  (jus  coniMt),  as  well  as  the  right  of  trade,  was 
guaranteed  in  a  treaty  between  Home  and  some  other  U>wn,  it 
is  questionable  whether  this  gift  ever  implied  the  possibility  of 
matrimonial  union  with  members  of  the  Patriciate.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that,  at  tho  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (451  B.C.), 
and  therefore  probably  from  a  very  early  period,  a  disability 
common  to  all  the  Plebeians  was  that  they  might  not  inter- 
marry with  members  of  patrician  clans.  Yet,  although  there 
was  this  great  gulf  parting  the  two  orders,  it  was  possible  for 
cither  class  to  be  transferred  to  the  status  of  the  other.  We 
shall  see  that  tradition  represents  a  vote  of  the  Patricians  in 
their  assembly  as  a  means  sufiScient  to  recruit  their  order  by 
the  addition  of  a  new  family ;  while,  after  the  Plebs  had  evolved 
an  assembly  of  its  own,  a  transitu)  ad  plebem  might  be  effected 
by  an  act  of  that  body.^  Adoption  from  a  patrician  into  a 
plebeian  family  produced  the  same  result. 

That  the  clientship  of  which  we  have  spoken  was  not 
peculiar  to  Rome,  but  was  an  old  established  Italian  institution, 
is  a  truth  reflected  in  the  legend  of  the  gens  Claudia  which 
moved  from  Regillum  to  Rome  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
dependants.*  It  is  separated  by  but  a  thin  line  from  slavery. 
While  the  latter  was  based  on  conquest  in  war,  the  former  was 
probably  the  result  of  voluntarily-sought  protection  in  the  turmoil 
of  a  migratory  life,  or  perhaps  at  times  the  consequence  of  tho 
suzeniinty  of  a  powerful  village  being  extended  over  its  weaker 
neighbours.  In  the  developed  state  the  principal  object  of  this 
relation  is  legal  representation  by  the  patronus,  for  the  client 
possesses  no  legal  personality  of  his  own.  For  the  condition  of 
the  client  we  can  but  appeal  to  that  of  the  slave  and  the  son 

eawt,  d  M  ad  «liqnem  quasi  patronnm  applicavisset  intestatoqne  enet  mortuns, 
nonne  in  ea  caosa  jos  appIicationiB,  obscarum  sane  et  ignotnm,  patefactum  in 
judicio  atque  illustratum  est  a  patrouo  7 " 

*  Zonaraa  vii.  15.  P.  Clodius  firet  tried  this  method  ;  when  it  was  oppoaed 
he  reaorted  to  the  artifice  of  adoption.  Courtly  writers  imagined  a  tranrUio  for 
the  plebeian  Octavii,  Suet.  Aug.  2  "£a  gens  a  Tarquinlo  Priaco  rege  inter 
minorea  gentes  adlecta  .  .  .  mox  a  Senrio  Tollio  in  patricias  transdncta,  pro- 
cedente  tempore  ad  plebem  se  contulit." 

'  Lir.  ii.  16  (504  B.a)  "Attus  Clausus  (driven  out  from  Regillum)  magna 
'ientium  coniitatus  manu  Romam  transfugit.  His  civitas  data  agcrquo  trans 
Anienem  .  .  .  Appius  inter  patres  (i.e.  the  Senate)  lectus  baud  ita  multo  post  in 
l>rincipum  ilignationem  perreoit"    Ct  Suet  Tib,  1. 
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of  the  family.  Such  property  as  he  possessed  may  have  been 
merely  a  peculium,  the  small  accumulation  of  cattle  and  means 
of  husbandry  which  his  master  allowed  him  to  form ;  had  the 
client  wronged  a  citizen,  we  may  assume  that  his  body  might 
be  surrendered  in  reparation  of  the  damage  (noxae  deditio) ;  the 
origin  of  Roman  occupation  of  land  on  sufferance  (precario)  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  permission  by  the  patron  to  till  a  little 
plot  of  land  which  might  be  resumed  at  will ;  ^  in  default  of 
direct  heirs  (sui  heredes)  such  personal  belongings  as  the  client 
possessed  may  have  fallen  to  the  members  of  the  protecting  clan 
{gentiles),  for  it  was  to  the  clan  rather  than  to  the  family  that 
he  was  attached. 

The  description  which  we  possess  of  the  mutual  obligations 
of  patrons  and  clients,-  although  it  contains  many  primitive 
elements,  obviously  refers  to  a  time  when  the  client  was  allowed 
to  possess  property  of  his  own  and  was  often  a  man  of  consider- 
able wealth,  but  when,  in  spite  of  this  power,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  appeared  in  person  in  the  public  courts.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Patricians  to  interpret  the  law  to  their  clients,  to  accept 
their  defence  in  suits,  and  to  represent  them  when  they  were 
plaintiffs,^  The  client,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bound  to  help  to 
dower  the  daughter  of  the  patron  if  the  latter  was  poor ;  to  pay 
the  ransom  if  he  or  his  son  were  captured  by  enemies ;  and,  if 
his  lord  was  worsted  in  a  private  action  or  incurred  a  public  fine, 
to  defray  the  expense  from  his  own  property.  If  any  of  these 
duties  were  violated  by  the  client,  he  was  held  guilty  of  treason 
(perduellio),  and  as  the  secular  arm  suspended  him  from  the 
unlucky  tree,  so  the  religious  power  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
the  patron  who  had  woven  a  net  of  fraud  for  his  dependant.* 
Even  after  the  effective  infliction  of  religious  sanctions  had  dis- 
appeared, the  duty  to  the  client  ranked  only  second  to  that 
which  was  owed   by  a  guardian  to  his  ward.^     The   earliest 

*  Savigny  Recht  des  BesUzes  (7th  ed.)  p.  202.  On  the  general  condition  of 
the  client  see  Ihering  Geiat  des  rom.  Rechts  i.  p.  237. 

'  Dionys.  ii.  9,  10. 

'  ^fryew'^at  t4  S'lKaia  . .  .  SlKat  Xayxdveiv  .  .  .  rots  ^Ka\ov<riv  inrix^^*'  (Dionys. 
iu  10).  If  representation  in  the  civil  courts  is  meant,  it  must  have  resembled 
that  of  the  paterfamilias,  who  sues  in  his  own  right,  for  procuratory  was  unknown 
in  early  Roman  procedure  (Just.  Inst.  iv.  10  "  cum  olim  in  usu  fuisset  alterius 
nomine  agere  non  posse  "). 

*  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  609  "fraus  inneza  clienti."     Cf.  Servius  ad  loc. 

'  Gell.  V.  13  "Conveniebat  ...  ex  moribus  populi  Romani  primum  juxta 
parentes  locum  tenere  pupillos  debere,  fidei  tutelacque  nostrae  creditos ;  .secundum 
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clieiitship  vras  strictly  hereditary ;  but  the  bond  must  have 
become  weaker  with  successive  generations,  after  the  evolution 
of  plebeian  rights,  and  at  a  time  when  clienUs  themselves  poascwed 
votes  in  the  eomitia  auiuta.^  Nay,  the  Plebeian  at  this  period 
may  himself  be  a  patron,  aftd  his  attainment  of  full  citizenship 
in  private  law  must  have  been  hold  to  qualify  him  for  this  duty 
of  protection.  Yet  the  client  body  still  continues  to  be  recruited 
by  new  members ;  for  the  antique  form  of  applicatio  still  exists, 
and  the  manumitted  slave  owes  duties  to  his  patron.  We  know 
too  that  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  the  patronal  rights 
over  the  freedman  extended  to  the  second  generation.' 

A  faitit  trace  of  hereditary  clientship,  based  on  a  purely  moral 
sanction,  and  accompanied  perhaps  by  the  performance  of  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  old  relationship,  still  exists  in  the  second 
oentiury.  The  family  of  Marius,  we  are  told,  had  been  clients 
of  the  plebeian  Herennii,  and  some  of  the  rights  of  the  relation- 
ship were  held  to  extend  to  him.  But  we  are  also  told  that  at 
this  period  a  principle  was  recognised  that  this  bond  was  for  ever 
broken  by  the  client's  attainment  of  curule  office,^  that  is,  by  the 
ennoblement  of  him  and  his  family. 


§  3.  Roman  Family  Organisation  —  The  Oens,  the  Familia,  the 
Bondsman  and  the  Slave  —  The  Disposition  of  Property  —  The 
Conception  of  ^^  Caput " 

The  clan  {gens)  was  an  aggregate  of  individuals  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  a  common  source,  a  social  union,  with  common 
rights  in  private  law,  which  had  as  its  theoretical  basis  the 
notion  of  descent  from  a  single  ancestor.  According  to  the 
juristic  theory  of  the  clan,  all  its  individual  members  would,  if 
their  descent  could  be  traced  through  every  degree,  have  sprung 
from  two  individuals  who  were  within  the  power  of  this  ultimate 

eot  prozimnm  loeom  clientes  habere,  qui  teoe  itidem  in  fidem  patrociniamque 
noatruni  dedidenint"  The  third  place  was  filled  by  hospites,  the  fourth  by 
ecgnati  and  adfine*. 

>  LIT.  iL  56. 

*  Snet  Claud.  24  "(Claudins)  Appiam  Caecum  censorem  (812  B.O.)  .  .  . 
libertinornm  tllios  in  senatum  allegiue  docnit ;  ignanis  temporibus  AppU  (312-280 
B.C.)  et  deincepe  aliqoamdiu  Mibertinos  '  dictoa,  non  ipoos  qui  manu  euiitterentur, 
aed  ingennoa  ex  hia  procreatos." 

»  Plut.  Mar.  5. 
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ancestor,  a  sign  of  this  original  potestas  being  the  common  gentile 
name.^ 

The  members  .of  a  clan  are  to  one  another  either  agnati  or 
gentiles.  In  many  cases  the  difference  of  nomenclature  was  based 
merely  on  the  degree  of  certainty  in  the  relationship.  They 
were  agnati  when  the  common  descent  could  be  traced  through 
all  its  stages ;  they  were  gentiles  when  the  common  descent  was 
only  an  imagined  fact,  based  on  the  possession  of  a  common 
name.  As  a  rule  agnati  are  also  gentiles;  but  there  might  be 
groups  of  agnates  who  could  never  be  gentiles — groups,  that  is,  of 
proved  relationship  through  the  male  line,  who  could  not,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  soon  specify,  form  a  gens. 

If  we  believe  that  the  Roman  Patriciate  represented  those 
who  alone  possessed  the  legal  status  of  heads  of  families  (patres)  ^ 
— since,  ihefamilia  being  the  unit  of  the  clan,  the  rights  of  a  clan- 
member  (gentilis)  imply  the  position  of  a  paterfamilias — it  follows 
that  the  Roman  gentes  were,  as  they  are  represented  by  tradition, 
originally  exclusively  patrician,  and  that  the  terms  gentilis,  gentilitas 
implied  a  perfect  equality  of  status  among  the  only  true  members 
of  the  state. 

The  words  became  restricted  to  a  certain  section  of  the  com- 
munity in  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  plebeian  rights,  i.e.  in 
consequence  of  the  Plebeians  becoming  in  strict  \a,w  patres  familias. 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  should  have  been,  where  groups 
of  such  families  bore  a  common  name  and  were  believed  to  have 
a  common  descent,  that  these  groups  should  form  gentes.  But 
history  is  illogical,  and  this  conclusion  was  not  reached. 

No  such  group  could  possibly  form  a  gens  of  its  own,  if  it 
could  be  regarded  as  having  been  originally  in  dependence  on  a 
patrician  clan.  Although  in  course  of  time  legally  independent 
and  freed  from  all  trammels  of  clientship,  it  was  yet  disqualified 
from  clan-brotherhood  by  this  original  connexion ;  it  remained 
an  offshoot  (stirps),  a  mere  dependent  branch,  and  could  never  be 
a  self-existent  gens.  This  disqualification  is  exhibited  in  the 
definition  of  gentilitas  given  by  the  jurist  Scaevola  (consul  133 
B.C.),  which  gives  as  two  of  its  conditions  free  birth  in  the  second 
degree,  and  the  absence  of  servile  blood  in  one's  ultimate  ancestry.' 

'  Festus  p.  94  "gentilis  dicitur  ex  eodem  genera  ortus  et  (?)  is  qui  simili 
nomine  appellatur. "  ^  p.  5. 

'  Cic.  Top.  6,  29  "Gtentiles  sunt  inter  se,  qui  eodem  nomine  sunt;  qui  ab 
ingenuis  oriuudi  sunt ;  quorum  niajorum  nemo  servitutem  servivit ;  qui  capite 
non  sunt  deminuti." 
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This  definition  excludes  from  membership  of  a  gens  all  thote 
Plebeians  who  had  sprung  originally  from  emancipated  slaves.  No 
one  who  could  bo  proved  to  have  the  taint  of  servile  blood  could 
ever  be  a  gerUiiis.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  servUus 
was  interpreted  in  a  further  sense,  that  clientship  was  regarded 
as  a  quasi-servile  position,  and  debarred  a  group  of  families,  whose 
ancestor  could  be  proved  to  be  a  client,  for  ever  from  being  a 
clan. 

As  a  rule  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
furnish  this  proof ;  but  there  was  one  legal  sign  of  it — the  bear- 
ing by  a  plebeian  stirps  of  the  same  name  as  a  patrician  clan. 
The  presumption  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  the  coexistence  of  a 
plebeian  group  of  families  with  a  patrician  group  of  the  same 
name,  was  apparently  that  the  former  had  once  been  clients 
of  the  latter,  and  could  never,  therefore,  form  a  gens  of  their 
own.^ 

But,  if  there  were  plebeian  families  that  had  no  origin  in 
clientship,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  these  from  being 
genles.  It  is  true  that  Patricians  sometimes  made  the  claim 
that  all  the  plebeian  families  had  originated  from  clientship.^ 
But  this  is,  as  we  saw,'  probably  not  true  of  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  plebeian  families,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  theory  was  not  recognised  by  law.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  gentile  inheritances  were  shared  by  the  plebeian  Minucii, 
and  gentile  sepulchres  by  the  plebeian  Popilii.* 

The  foregoing  description  shows  that  the  gens  rests  on  a 
natural  basis,  that  it  professedly  represents  the  widest  limits 
of  blood -relationship;  hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
it  could  not  bo  artificially  created  or  its  members  redistributed ; 
that  the  numbers  of  the  clans  could  not  be  regulated  numerically, 

>  The  test  is  illustrated  by  a  controveny  between  the  patrician  Claudii  and 
the  plebeian  Clandii  Marcelli,  Cic.  (U  Orat.  L  89,  176  "(;faid  t  qna  de  re  inter 
Ifarcellos  et  Claudios  patricioa  centumviri  jadicamnt,  cum  Marcelli  ab  liberti 
Alio  stirpe,  Claudii  patricii  ejusdem  honiinis  hereditatem  gente  ad  se  rediisse 
dicerent,  nonne  in  ea  causa  fuit  oratoribus  de  toto  stirpis  et  gentilitatis  jure 
dioendum."  Suetonius  {Tib.  1)  says  of  the  clan  of  the  Claudii  Marcelli.  as 
compared  with  their  patrician  nameMkes,  "nee  potentia  minor  nee  dignitate." 

*  IJv.  z.  8,  quoted  p.  6. 
»  p.  6. 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45,  115  "Minucius  quidam  mortuns  est  ante  istum  (Verrem) 
praetorem  ;  ejus  testanientum  erat  nullum.  Lege  hereditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam 
Teniebat";  de  Leg.  ii.  22,  55  "Jam  tanta  religio  est  sepulchronim,  ut  extra 
saer»  et  gentem  inferri  fas  negent  ease  ;  idque  apud  mi^jores  nostroa  A.  Torquatns 
in  gente  Popilia  judicavit" 
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except  conceivably  by  the  addition  to  the  existing  number  of 
a  precise  number  of  added  clans — a  most  improbable  procedure ; 
and  that,  as  being  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial  creation,  it  was 
a  union  which  was  not  likely  to  be  of  primary  importance 
politically,  and  the  rights  of  whose  members  were  in  all 
probability  those  of  private  rather  than  of  public  law.  These 
expectations  are  verified,  but  the  attempts  to  point  out  certain 
purely  political  characteristics  of  these  associations  deserve 
examination.^ 

(i.)  It  has  been  held  that  the  clans  were  the  unit  of  voting 
in  the  original  popular  assembly  at  Rome,  the  comitia  curiata.^ 
But  the  passage  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  only  implies 
that,  originally,  membership  of  this  comitia  depended  on  posses- 
sion of  a  gens;  eventually,  at  a  time  when  the  curia  included 
Plebeians,  on  possession  of  a  familia,  and  therefore  presumably 
of  a  stirps  or  gentis. 

(iL)  A  distinction  is  presented  by  ancient  authorities  between 
the  gentes  majores  and  minores — a  distinction  within  the  patrician 
gentes  that  survived  into  the  Republic.  Of  the  gentes  minores  we 
know  but  one  name,  that  of  the  patrician  Papirii ;  ^  a  list  of  some 
of  the  gentes  majores  has  been  reconstructed  with  some  plausibility 
from  those  clans  which  furnished  prindpes  senatus;  they  are  the 
Aemilii,  Claudii,  Cornelii,  Fabii,  Manlii,  and  Valerii.*  Tradition 
is  inclined  to  represent  this  distinction  as  having  originated 
politically,^  but  it  is  a  tradition  working  on  the  impossible 
hypothesis  that  the  Patriciate  derived  its  origin  from  member- 
ship of  the  Senate.  This  political  distinction  doubtless  existed 
within  the  Senate;  but  it  was  probably  derived  merely  from 
the  respective  antiquity,   and  therefore  dignity,   of   the  gentes 

*  The  theory  of  the  artificial  origin  of  the  gens  is  based  on  the  symmetrical  figures 
given  by  tradition.  The  full  numbers  of  the  early  gentes  are  given  as  300  ;  these 
are  symmetrically  divided,  ten  into  each  of  the  thirty  curium,  as  the  curiae  are 
divided  into  the  three  original  tribes.  Hence  Niebuhr  {Hist.  Rmne  L  p.  319)  says, 
"The  numerical  scale  of  the  gentes  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  they  were  not 
more  ancient  than  the  constitution,  but  corporations  formed  by  a  legislator  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  hLs  scheme." 

"  Niebuhr  op.  cit.  p.  333  ;  from  Laelius  Felix  (ap.  Gell.  xv.  27)  "  Cum  ex 
generibus  hominum  sufiragium  feratur,  curiata  comitia  esse "  {genus  because 
the  assembly  came  to  include  Plebeians,  some  of  whom  had  no  gentes). 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  2.  *  Momms.  Stautsr.  iii.  p.  31. 

'  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20,  35  "  (L.  Tarquinius)  duplicavit  ilium  pristinum  patrum 
numerum  ;  et  antiques  patres  majorum  gentium  appellavit,  quos  priores  sententiam 
rogabat ;  a  se  ascitos  minorum  " ;  Liv.  L  35  "  (Tarquinius)  centum  in  patres 
legit ;  qui  deinde  minorum  gentium  sunt  appellati." 
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from  which  lU)  nicmbors  wore  drawn.  And  this  association  with 
the  Senate  leads  us  naturally  to  the  third  question  connected 
with  the  political  character  of  the  genUs,  i.e.  their  relation 
to  the  primitive  council  of  the  state.  The  theory  of  an 
ultimate  connexion  between  the  two  originates  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  number  of  the  gerUes  and  of  the  Senate. 
Both  are  given  by  tradition  as  300.  The  Roman  community 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  amalgamation  of  three 
domains  (tribus)  into  one.^  The  rise  of  the  Senate  from  100, 
its  original  number  as  constituted  by  Romulus,  to  300  as  its 
final  number,  is  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  amalgamation  of 
these  three  tribes  with  their  100  genies  each.*  A  parallel 
to  the  original  centumviral  constitution  of  the  Senate  is  found 
in  the  centumviri  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  invariable  division  of  a  iribus  into 
100  gentes.^ 

The  chief  objections  to  this  view  are  the  symmetrical  number 
into  which  it  divides  the  gentes,  and  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is, 
according  to  the  best  tradition,  a  body  of  nominees  selected 
by  the  chief  magistrate.  But  yet  there  is  an  element  of  truth 
in  the  theory.  The  Senate  did  rise  from  100  to  300  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incorporation  of  fresh  elements  into  the  com- 
munity, and  therefore  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  the  gerUes. 
The  kings  and  early  consuls  would  doubtless,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  of  selection,  wish  to  see  each  of  the  patrician 
clans  represented  in  their  council.  Hence  the  addition  of 
new  clans  would  add  new  members  to  that  body,  and  hence 
the  inferior  place  occupied  in  the  Senate  by  the  genies  minoreSy 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Patriciate. 

Although   the   clan   itself  was  inexpansive,  the   number  of 

the  clans,  even  in  the  old  patrician  community,  was  not     It 

was  possible  for  new  gentes  to  be  added  to  the  community,  and 

even  for  old  gentes  to  quit  it     Tradition  speaks  of  the  reception 

of  six  clans  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  parent  state  of  Alba 

— the  Cloelii,  Curiatii,  Geganii,  Julii,  Quinctilii  (or  Quinctii),  and 

Scrvilii ;  ^  and  Sabine  races  as  well,  such  as  the  Yalerii,^  are  also 

said  to  have  been  admitted.     The  reception  of  new  gentes  was 

»  p.  8. 

'  The  genUa  nUnona  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  genUa  of  the  last 
admitted  of  these  tribes,  the  lAuerts  (Ortolan  UitL  qf  Roman  Lav  i.  §  33). 

*  Momnu.  HiM.  qf  Rome  bk.  L  ch.  t. 

*  liT.  L  30 ;  Dionys.  iiL  29.  *  Dionys.  iL  46. 
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effected  by  the  Patricians  and,  as  we  should  expect,  by  the 
assembly  which  represents  the  whole  patrician  body,  the  coinitia 
curiata,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  They  were  coopted 
by  their  peers,^  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  patrician  order 
could  have  been  recruited  by  the  act  of  the  king  alone.^  He 
might  conceivably  have  chosen  Plebeians  as  members  of  his 
advising  body,  the  Senate,  as  the  first  consuls  are  said  to  have 
done,^  although  such  a  selection  is  extremely  improbable ;  but 
even  this  act  would  not  have  raised  such  Plebeians  to  the 
Patriciate.  The  admission  of  new  gentes  implies  that  foreigners, 
or  even  a  portion  of  the  plebeian  body,  might  be  coopted  into 
the  Patriciate ;  in  the  former  case  it  might  be  the  reception,  in 
the  latter  the  creation,  of  a  gens.  This  possibility  of  recruiting 
the  patrician  order — whether  by  the  creation  or  reception  of 
gentes — ceased  during  the  Republic,  because  the  assembly  of  the 
Curies  came  eventually  to  admit  Plebeians,  and  there  was  no 
political  assembly  composed  exclusively  of  members  who  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  of  being  gentiles.  The  only  instance  of  the 
expulsion  of  a  gens  preserved  by  legend  is  that  of  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  the  decree  that  this  whole  clan  had  forfeited  its  right  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Roman  state  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
Populus.* 

The  account  of  gentes  being  received  into  the  Roman  com- 
munity is  accompanied  by  a  tradition  of  their  keeping  together 
in  their  new  settlement.  Thus  the  Claudii,  on  the  reception 
of  the  civitas,  are  said  to  have  received  a  special  tract  of 
territory  across  the  Anio  for  themselves  and  their  clients.^ 
Such  a  tradition  at  once  suggests  a  close  connexion  between  the 
gens  and  the  soil,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  the 
further  questions  have  been  raised,  whether  the  gens  as  a  whole 
was  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  settled,  and  whether  this 

'  liv.  iv.  4  "  nobilitatem  vestram  per  cooptationem  in  patres  habetis "  ; 
Snet.  Tib.  1  "gens  Claudia  in  patricios  cooptata."  So  Servius  and  Numa  are 
said  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Populus  from  the  ranks  of  the  drjfws  to  those 
of  the  iraTplKioi. 

'  As  is  implied  in  Suet.  Aug.  2  (quoted  p.  7).  '  Dionys.  v.  13. 

*  Liv.  ii.  2  "Brutus  ad  populum  tulit  ut  omnes  Tarquiniae  gentis  exsules 
essent " ;  Varro  ap.  Non.  p.  222  ' '  omnes  Tarquinios  ejicerent,  ne  quam 
reditionis  per  gentilitatem  spern  haberent. " 

*  Suet.  Tib.  1  "  Patricia  gens  Claudia . . ,  orta  est  ex  Regillis,  oppido  Sabinorum 
.  .  .  post  reges  exactos  sexto  fere  anno,  in  patricias  cooptata.  Agrum  insnper 
trans  Anienem  clientibus,  locumque  sibi  ad  sepulturam  sub  Capitolio,  pubUce 
accepit"    Ct  Liv.  ii.  16  (cited  p.  7). 
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wait  tho  form  of  common  possossion  recognised  in  early  Komo. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  tradition  knows  nothing  of  such  u  tenure. 
Dionysius  represents  tho  territory  given  to  the  Claudii  as  destined 
to  be  divided  up  anioniist  tlie  various  famUiae  of  the  gens  ; '  while 
in  other  accounts  of  land-assignments  we  hear  of  such  \mng 
made  to  the  curia  {<f>pdrpa)^  or  to  individuals  (rtrt/tm),'  but 
never  to  the  clan.  Yet  a  plausible  theory  of  common  possession 
has  been  based  on  the  survivals  both  of  legal  terms  and  of  clan 
rights.^  Amongst  the  terms  describing  early  territorial  possession 
we  have,  apart  from  ager  publicus,  the  heredium  and  the  ager 
privahts.  Tho  private  possession  of  the  heredium  is  attributed  to 
Romulus,*  and  is  thus  reganled  as  a  modification  of  some  form 
of  common  tenure ;  and  tho  heredium  consisted  of  only  two 
jngera,^  an  amount  obviously  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  family.  Hence  there  must  have  been  ager  privatus  as  well, 
owned  by  some  larger  unit,  and  this  unit  would  naturally  have 
been  the  gens.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  terms 
descriptive  of  indi\ndual  ownership — manus,  mancipium — referred 
originally  to  movables,^  as  though  immovables  belonged  to  a 
common  stock.  Lastly,  we  find  connected  with  the  clan  the 
survival  of  a  corporate  right  to  property  and  collective  duties 
connected  with  it.  According  to  the  rules  of  regular  intestate 
succession,  in  default  of  the  sutts  heres,  property  lapses  to  the 
proximus  agnaius  and  then  to  the  gentiles;^  and  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  this  right,  which  lasted  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,'  that  the  definition  of  a  gentilis  was  of  such  legal 
importance.*®  This  inheritance  is  by  the  gentiles  as  a  whole,  for 
there  is  no  proximus  gentilis,  and  in  historic  times  it  must  have 
been  an  inheritance  by  individuals,  the  property  being  divided 
amongst  those  who  could  prove  their  claim ;  but  it  may  be  the 
relic  of  an  earlier  inheritance  by  the  gens  as  a  corporation. 

But  the  gentiles  have  rights  in  a  corporate  capacity  as  well. 

'  Dionys.  v.  40.  *  ib.  ii.  7. 

*  Cicde  Rep.  iL  14,  26.  *  Momnw.  Staattr.  iii.  p.  23. 
»  Varro  R.R.  i.  10,  2  ;  cf.  Plin.  II.N.  xix.  4. 

'  Festus  p.  53  "  Centuriatus  ager  in  ducena  jngera  de6nitus,  quia  Romnltu 
c«ntcnis  civibus  dncena  jugera  tribuit " 

'  It  is  possible,  however,  that  manua  in  snch  exjiressions  is  merely  the  symbol 
of  power. 

*  "  Si  adgnatos  nee  eadt  gentiles  familiam  lubento." 

'  Saet.  Oaea.  1,  of  Caesar's  refnsal  to  diTorce  Cornelia  ;  as  a  oonMqaenoe  he  wm 
'  itzoris  dote,  et  gentiliciis  haereditatibos  multatus." 
'•  p.  10. 
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By  the  Twelve  Tables  they  have  the  guardianship  of  the  insane  ^ 
and  a  reversionary  right  of  guardianship  over  women  and 
children.2  Guardianship  {tutela)  must  have  given  them  all  the 
rights  of  a  person  in  Roman  law,  to  exercise  which  they  must 
have  had  a  personal  representative.  But  this  devolution  itself 
shows  the  gens  acting  as  a  corporation. 

Of  corporate  action  in  their  own  interests,  or  with  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  there  is  little  evidence,  although  there 
are  traces  of  common  activity  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
dignity  of  the  family.  The  patrician  Claudii  repudiate  by  com- 
mon agreement  IhQ praeiiomen  "Lucius,"  because  two  of  its  bearers 
had  been  respectively  convicted  of  highway  robbery  and  murder,^ 
and  the  patrician  Manlii  renounce  the  praenomen  "  Marcus  "  in 
consequence  of  a  crime  committed  by  a  clansman  of  that  name  ;  * 
but  such  an  agreement  could  hardly  in  historical  times  have  had 
other  support  than  the  will  of  individual  members  to  observe  it. 
Perhaps  the  closest  of  the  later  ties  of  the  gens  were  its  common 
worship  and  sacrifices.  They  never,  as  in  Greece,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  great  public  worships,  but  excessive  care  was  taken  by 
the  state  to  maintain  them ;  chiefly  from  the  view  that,  if  the 
worship  of  a  race  died  out,  the  community  would  lose  the 
favour  of  the  divinity  to  which  it  had  belonged.  Hence  the 
close  connexion  of  gentile  sacra  with  property  and  inheritance.^ 
Property,  in  the  last  resort,  passed  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  the  sacra, 
that  they  might  be  maintained,  were  a  necessary  burden  associated 
with  it.  For  the  sacra  to  pass  out  of  the  family  was  of  little 
importance ;  had  they  passed  out  of  the  gens,  there  was  no 
security  for  their  continuance.  In  cases  of  transition  from  a 
family  of  one  clan  to  a  family  of  another,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
porUifices  to  inquire  how  the  continuity  of  the  'sacred  rite^  might 
be  maintained,®  and  hence  one  of  the  forms  observed  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  gens  by  adrogation  was  the  sacrorum  detestatio,  a 

^  "Si  furiosus  escit,  ast  ei  custos  nee  eseit,  adgnatum  gentiliamque  in  eo 
pecuniaque  ejus  potestas  esto," 

«  Cic.  pro  Domo  13,  35,  '  Suet.  TO).  1. 

*  Cic.  Phil.  i.  13,  32.  *  Maine  Ancient  Law  pp.  6,  27. 

'  Cic  pro  Dotno  13,  35  "Qnas  adoptiones  (i.e.  legal  ones)  .  .  .  hereditates 
nominis,  pecaniae,  sacrorum 'secutae  sunt.  Tu  .  .  .  neque  amissis  sacris  patemis 
in  haec  adoptiva  venisti.  Ita  perturbatis  sacris,  contaminatis  gentibus,  et  quam 
deaeruisti  et  quam  polluisti,  etc.";  de  Leg.  ii.  19,  48  "haec  jura  pontificum 
anctoritate  consecuta  sunt,  ut  ne  morte  patris  familias  sacrorum  memoria  occideret, 
lis  essent  ea  adjuncta,  ad  quos  ejusdem  morte  pecunia  venerit."  The  transmission 
was  thus  a  part  oi  jus pontificium,  not  oijus  civile.     Cf.  Serv.  in  Aen.  ii.  156. 
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public  declaration  that  the  individual  who  sought  this  change 
had  ceased  to  claim  any  [)articii>ation  in  the  sacra  of  his  race. 
The  care  for  the  continuity  of  the  sacra  of  the  clan  was  long  one 
of  the  professed,  and  perhaps  real,  bars  to  marriage  between 
I'atriciaus  and  Plebeians.^ 

This  question  of  the  sacra  is  an  index  to  the  fact  that 
membership  of  a  gens  might  be  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  mode  of  entrance  was  by  birth ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
patrician  clans,  before  the  right  of  intermarriage  was  extended 
to  the  Plebs,  marriage  with  a  patrician  mother  and  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  confarreatio  was  necessary  to  constitute  (jentUitas 
for  the  child.  Later  any  form  of  marriage  sufHccd,  as  it  hod 
doubtless  always  done  in  the  case  of  the  plebeian  clan&  The 
child,  in  accordance  with  the  patriarchal  principle,  belonged  to 
the  clan  of  his  father. 

The  form  of  religious  marriage  peculiar  to  the  Patricians 
necessitated  a  change  of  gens  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  for  a 
woman  married  by  the  ceremony  of  confarreatio  became  a  partner 
in  the  property  and  sacra  of  her  husband,^  and  there  is  even'some 
trace  of  her  having  originally  changed  her  gentile  name  as  well.' 
The  ordinary  plebeian  form  of  marriage  by  mere  agreement 
{consensu),  which  ultimately  became  almost  universal,  did  not  lead 
to  a  woman's  falling  into  the  potestas  of  her  husbiuul,  unless  this 
PQwer  were  assumcdjOnginally  by  prescriptive  rigtit  lusus)^  later 
by  the  ceremony  of  fictitious  purchase  (coemptio).  In  such  a  case 
she  became  a  member  of  her  husband's  family,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  logical  conclusion  was  pressed  and  she  also 
became  a  member  of  his  gens.  The  anomaly,  if  it  existed,  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Plebeians,  who  evolved 
these  forms  of  marriage,  had,  as  a  rule,  no  gerUes. 

The  clan  might  also  be  changed  by  adoption.  Adrogatio — 
perhaps  the  only  form  known  to  the  old  patrician  community — 
was  the  method  by  which  the  head  of  a  family  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  poUstas  of  another.  Adoptio,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  change  from  one  potestas  to  another.     If  there  was 

'  Cf.  the  story  of  VerginU  in  Lir.  x.  23  (296  B.C.)  "  Verginuun  Auli  filiam 
pfttriciam  plebeio  nnptam  L.  Volumnio  consuli  matroiuie,  quod  e  ]>atril)us 
eoap«iaaet,  sacrU  arcaerant."  She  then  founds  an  altar  to  "Pudicitia  iilebeia," 
in  imitatioQ  of  that  to  "  Pudicitia  patrieia." 

•  ifSpl  KoifUfim  irifTuf  x/n;Mir«iir  t«  xal  Itpdif  (Dionys.  iL  25). 

•  Plut.  Qu,  Horn,  30  Aid  rl  -Hp  p^ii^itf^  tUriyo^tt  \iytw  nXivovcw  'OroM 
ff^  VaJot,  ifw  Vata  ; 

0 
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a  form  of  true  adoption  by  patrician  law,^  it  has  been  lost  to  us, 
and  the  earliest  that  we  hear  of  is  the  plebeian  form  by  threefold 
sale  recognised  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  At  a  later  period  it  might 
also  be  effected  by  a  written  testament. 

The  family  (faniilia)  ^  in  its  original  and  proper  meaning  is  the 
aggregate  of  members  of  a  household  under  a  common  head ; 
^his  head  was  the  paterfamilias — the  only  member  of  the  house- 
hold  who  possesses  legal  rights?  '    ' 

The  two  ideas  underlying  the  Eoman  conception  of  the  family 
are  those  of  unity  and  power,  and  both  are  singularly  perfect 
The  former  is  attained,  and  the  latter  exercised,  by  the  head. 
It  is  through  him  alnnft  that  t.liP  family  is  a  person  ;  and  the 
authority  he  wields  over  the  members  subordinated  to  his  will  js 
called  potestus.^  The  pOwm  uvef^he_chil^-en  is  described^  as 
.joatria  potest(is^as^er~the  slave  it  is  (/omin^£__Xtifi_twojdo  not 
di^ElTe^ny  ;  there  is  only  a  difference  ofethical  signification. 
•Under  this  potestas  fall,  firstly,  the  children,  both  sons^and 
daughters  ;  secondly,  the  descen^nts  ot  these  children ;  tHrdly, 
the  wife  united  to  her  lord  by  a  form  of  marriage  which  ^akes 
hgr  a  member  of  the  family  ;  fourthly,  the  wives  of  the  sons  and 
grandsons  who  have  entered  the  familia  by  a  similar  binding  form 
of  marriage,  '^ere  is  a  complete  absence  of  independent  rights 
ayiongsttEese  members  of  the  househol'^T  As  {p  the  wife,  any 
property  that  she  might  be  possessed  of.  or  which  she  acquired, 
jassed  absolutelyinto  the  power  of  her  husband.  He  was 
responsible  for  her  conduct  and  possessed  the  right  of  moderate 
chastisement.  Severer  punishment  forwrongs  to  the  household 
required  the  support  of  the  family  council.  No  legal  action 
might  be  brought  by  the  woman  against  her  lord,  for  they  were 
not  two  personalities,  but  one.  JJp  might  diyorce  her  on  jgpod 
■grounds,*  but  if  she  were  married  under  a  form  which  subjected 
\l^X  \rt  bis  pnw^.r^she  had  no  lefyalmeans  of  freeing  herself  from 
his  tyrannous  rule.  _  Her  position  is  that  of  a  daughter  andlghe 
^Jnheiit&^equally-ffillh^er  ctiildren.    The  decision  as  to  whether  th^ 

'  e.g.  a  testamentary  adoption  by  a  public  act  in  the  comitia  calata. 

*  Familia  is  etymologically  a  "household."  Cf.  Sanskr.  dfiA  "to  settle," 
dhdman  "settlement." 

"  The  original  term  was,  perhaps,  manus  signifying  "  power "  (see  p.  32),  but 
this  word  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  restricted  to  the  control  over  the  wife  who 
had  become  a  member  of  the  familia. 

*  Plutarch  (Rmn.  22)  quotes  a  law  of  Romulus  allowing  the  divorce  of  the  wife 
ivl  ^pnaKfiq.  riKvup  ij  K\ei8C)v  viro06\rj  Kal  fioixfvdftaav. 
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child  of  the  marriage  was  to  be  reared  (liberi  nucqtlio)  belonged  to 
the  father,  but  was,  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  subjected  at  an 
early  period  to  certain  modifications.  The  "laws  of  Komulus" 
— that  is,  the  early  pontifical  law — enjoined  the  rearing  of  every 
male  child  and  of  the  first-born  of  the  females ;  the  exposure  of 
oflspring  was  to  receive  the  assent  of  five  neighbours,^  and 
disobedience  of  these  canons  was  to  be  visited  with  severe 
penalties  on  the  parent  who  neglected  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
The  children  and  their  descendants  are  never  released  from  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  father  as  long  as  he  lives.  They  cannot  own 
property ;  for  all  that  they  acquire  belongs  to  the  common  stock 
Hiul  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  family.  At  best  the 
father  might  pfirmit  the  son,  as  hemight  permit  the  slave,  to 
0  in^Jnv  liisnwn  flarnings  for  his  own  use.  This  is  the  peculium. 
Vet  the  grant  is  a  mere  concession,  and  ona  whirh  may  ha  with- 
drawn  at  any  moment.  If  the  son  dies  it  lapses  to  the  father ;  if 
the  father  dies  it  falls  to  the  heir. 

The  child,  as  having  no  property,  cannot  give  satisfaction 
for  wrongs  which  he  has  committed.  He  is  regarded  as  irre- 
sponsible, and  responsibility  for  his  conduct  devolved  on  the 
father,  who  might  either  give  compensation  to  the  injured  man, 
or  surrender  the  delinquent  for  him  to  visit  with  his  vengeance,  or 
to  use  as  a  means  of  working  out  the  damage  (noxae  deditio);*  in 
the  latter  case  the  child  becomes  for  ever  the  property  of  another. 
The  father  might  sell  him  ;  if  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country, 
the  son  becomes  a  slave  ;  if  within  the  limits,  he  is  one  in  private 
though  not  in  public  law  (in  causa  mancipii),  and  exchanges 
servitude  to  the  father  for  that  to  the  purchaser.  In  an  age 
which  recognised  no  free  contract  of  labour,  the  sale  of  the  son 
was  a  means  of  putting  him  out  to  business.^  .Th*^  ipjimffirfp 
of  jthe  Twelve  Tables  (perhaps  the  recognition  of  a  custom  far 
earlier  than  this  law)  that  tlie_Jthncft-rflpeAt4;d  sa'"  ^tf  "  ^^^ 
involved  loss  oi  the  patria  poUstas,*  was  an  attempt  t^  put  nn — 

'  Dionys.  ii.  15. 

"  Thi»  jut  nozae  dationu  tint  disappears  finally  in  the  law  of  Jastinian  {fnsL 
ir.  8,  7  ;  Dig.  43,  29,  8,  4).  Before  ita  abolition  a  modification  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  rale  that,  when  the  chUd  had  acquired  an  equivalent  for  the  damage  be 
had  caused  {qtiantum  damni  dtdit),  the  owner  shoold  be  forced  to  manumit  him. 

'  Even  by  Constantine  the  sale  of  new-bom  children  {sanguinotenii)  was 
permitted,  but  only  propUr  nimiam  pauperUUan  (Cod,  4,  43,  2). 

*  "  Pater  «i  filium  ter  vrnum  duuit,  filiua  a  patre  liber  esto."  It  has  been 
thought,  however,  that  by  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  sale  had  become 
merely  fictitious. 
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eod  toan  inhuman  traffic.  The  child  as  a  things  might  be 
stolen  or  detained,  and  as  such  be  the  objecF^f  recoveryT^  In 
this  case  theiJather  "  vindicates  "  him  as  he  would  achattel  or 
a  beast  that^ad  strajed^f rom  the  nomestead.^ 

The  father  might  scourge  oFlmprisbn  his  child,^  even  put 
him  to  death.  The  formula  employed  in  adrogation  (the 
procedure  by  which  a  man  puts  himself  into  the  paternal 
power  of  another)  shows  that  the  jus  vitae  necisque  was  the 
most  distinctive  aspect  of  the  patria  potestas.^  It  was  a  power 
never  questioned  throughout  the  whole  of  Republican  history, 
and  which  received  no  legal  limitations  until  the  time  of  the 
Middle  Empire.*  Sometimes  it  was  employed  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  honour  of  the  family,  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
son  guilty  of  theft,  the  daughter  of  unchastity,  being  thus  put 
to  death;*  sometimes  it  was  enforced  in  the  interest  of  the 
state  to  punish  a  public  crime.® 

Although  law  is  in  a  sense  an  outline  of  life,  it  would  be 
very  misleading  to  fill  up  the  content  of  Roman  private  life  by 
analogy  with  this  harsh  outline.  Like  most  of  the  theory  of 
Roman  law  it  had  little  correspondence  with  the  facts  ;  and 
this  non-correspondence  of  fact  and  theory  is  the  source  of  the 
strength  and  the  beauty  of  Roman  family  life.  If  legal  obliga- 
tions do  not  exist  between  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child, 
their  place,  in  a  civilised  community,  must  be  taken  by  moral 
obligations ;  and  the  very  absence  of  legal  sanctions  ^vill  make 
these  moral  bonds  peculiarly  strong.  It  was  so  with  the 
Roman  family.  It  was  an  isolated,  self-existent  unit.  The 
members  clung  closely  to  one  another  and  to  their  head.  The 
power  of  the  father — the  source  of  the  unity  of  the  household 
— fostered  the  devotion  to  the  hearth,  the  love  of  home,  which 

^  This  vindicatio  filii  was  in  later  Roman  law  replaced  by  a  writ  issued  by 
the  praetor  {interdictum  de  liberis  ezhibendis),  the  eflfects  of  which  were  like  that 
of  Habeas  Corpus.  2  Dionys.  ii.  26,  27.  »  Gell.  v.  19,  9. 

*  Hadrian  punished  the  killing  of  a  son  with  deportation  (Jiig.  48,  8,  5) ; 
Constantine  declared  it  parricidium. 

'^  Instances  are  given  in  Voigt  (Ztoolf  Ta/eln  iL  94).  M.  Fabius  Buteo 
(223-218  B.C.)  put  his  son  to  death  as  a  punishment  for  theft  (Oros.  iv.  13),  and 
a  certain  Pontius  Aufidianus  his  daughter  for  immorality  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  3) ; 
there  are  also  instances  of  banishment  inflicted  by  the  father,  presumably  under 
the  threat  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  if  the  children  returned. 

'  We  may  cite  two  instances  lying  at  the  very  extremes  of  Republican  history, 
the  semi-mythical  one  of  L.  Junius  Brutus  in  509  (Plut.  Pojd.  6,  7),  and  the 
historical  one  of  A.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  in  63  B.c.  put  his  son  to  death  for 
partnership  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  (Sail.  Cat.  39). 
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is  such  a  disUnctivo  attribute  of  tho  Roman.  It  created  the 
belief  that  the  members  of  the  household,  owin^  allegiance  to  a 
common  chief,  should  act  loyally  by  one  another  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  loyalty  to  a  living  head  begat  loyalty  to 
his  predecessors ;  traditions  of  this  union  as  persisting  imder 
the  rule  of  a  long  line  of  deceased  ancestors,  account  for  the 
hereditary  jwlicy  of  lioman  houses  —  the  championship  of 
principles  advocated  for  centuries  by  such  clans  as  the  Valcrii, 
the  Porcii,  and  the  Claudii. 

The  moral  influence  on  the  pater  was  also  great.  He 
defends,  not  his  own  selfish  rights,  but  the  rights  of  a  corpora- 
tion dependent  on  him ;  "  self-help "  is  the  essence  of  the 
principles  of  early  Koman  law.  In  private  matters  the 
authority  of  the  state  is  weak,  that  of  the  individual  strong. 
The  rule  of  the  Roman  father  was  the  benevolent  despotism 
that  embraces  many  within  tho  sphere  of  its  despotic  interests, 
that  forces  others  to  observe  its  rights  because  its  interests 
are  not  personal,  that  produces  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and 
religious  responsibility  towards  the  weak,  a  stem  unyielding 
attitude  towards  the  man  who  would  infringe  upon  their  rights. 
The  only  "  individual "  known  to  Roman  law  is  the  pater- 
familias, but  his  was  a  glorified  individuality,  which,  through 
its  nile  over  the  family,  gathered  strength  to  rule  the  world. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  loss  of  character  must  have  been 
proportionally  great  in  the  case  of  the  dependent  members  of  the 
household,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  patria  potestas  is,  for 
tho  individual,  a  transitory  condition  of  things.  Each  subject 
member  is  preparing  himself  to  be  a  pater  in  his  own  right 
With  the  death  of  tho  existing  head,  all  tho  hitherto  dependent 
members  are  freed  from  the  potestas  ;  each  forms  a  familia  of  his 
own ;  even  his  grandchildren  by  predeceased  sons  become  heads 
of  houses ;  the  daughters  are  also  freed  from  power,  although, 
out  of  deference  to  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  they  are  still  under 
guardianship  (ttUela).^  The  family  splits  up  into  a  number  of 
familiae,  and  none  of  these  is  of  more  importance  than  the 

>  Moilern  writers  are  inclined  to  reject  the  appeal  made  to  the  aexu$  fragUUaa 
by  the  Roman  jorista,  and  to  believe  that  the  original  motire  lay  in  the  desire  to 
keep  the  property  of  the  family  together  (cf.  Czyhlarz  Inst.  p.  275) ;  but,  as 
this  motive  did  not  operate  in  the  case  of  sons,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should 
have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  wife  or  daughters,  apart  from  a  belief  in  the  in- 
capability of  women  to  defend  their  own  claims.  For  the  motive  underlying 
the  tvtda  mmiientm  Me  p.  81. 
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other.  For  the  evils  of  primogeniture  were  unknown  to 
Roman  law.  No  hereditary  caste  based  on  the  accident  of 
birth  was  ever  formed ;  and  when  we  find  an  aristoci'acy  of  birth 
arising,  it  is  the  fittest  son  who  can  succeed  his  father  in 
political  ofiice ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  property,  on  which  political 
influence  was  based,  has  not  passed  into  the  hands  of  some 
incapable  elder  brother. 

But,  apart  from  the  moral  checks  on  the  authority  of  the 
father,  which  the  absence  of  legal  restraints  made  peculiarly 
strong,  the  civil  law,  public  opinion,  and  the  positive  morality 
which  found  expression  through  certain  religious  or  semi- 
religious  organs,  did  impose  certain  restraints  on  a  possible 
abuse  of  power.  If  the  father  is  a  lunatic  (furiosus)  he  is,  with 
his  property,  put  under  the  care  of  his  next  of  kin ;  ^  if  he  is 
wasteful  (prodigus)  and  is  squandering  the  property,  of  which 
(though  legally  it  is  his  own)  he  is  regarded  only  as  the  trustee, 
he  is  debarred  from  all  commercial  relations  (commercium),'^  and 
prohibited  from  disposing  of  goods  of  which  he  is  an  unworthy 
administrator. 

A  very  real  customary  control,  one  not  actually  enjoined  by 
the  civil  law,  but  enforced  by  the  powerful  sovereign,  which 
the  Romans  called  the  custom  of  their  ancestors  (mos  majorum), 
was  the  obligation  incumbent  on  the  father  of  consulting  a 
council  of  relatives  (consilium  domesticum)  before  taking  any 
extreme  step  with  respect  to  the  members  of  his  family.  This 
was  never  limited  to  the  agnatic  circle ;  it  admitted  blood 
relations  and  relatives  by  marriage,  while  personal  friends 
outside  the  family  might  be  summoned  as  well.^  Any  severe 
punishment  of  a  child  and  the  divorce  of  a  wife  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  this  assembly.  How  strong 
the  sentiment  in  favour  of  this  procedure  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  later  times  we  find  the  censor  (in 
Republican  times  the  personal  exponent  of  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community)  degrading  a  senator  who  had  divorced  his  wife 

>  p.  16. 

'  Ulp.  Reg.  12, 2  "  Lex  xii.  Tab.  prodignm,  cui  bonis  interdictum  est,  in  curatione 
jnbet  esse  agnatorum "  ;  cf.  Ulp.  in  Dig.  27,  10,  1  "  Lege  xii.  Tab.  prodigo 
interdicitur  bonorum  suorum  administratio."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  interdiction  of  the  "prodigus,"  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the 
theory  that  the  property  belongs  to  the  family  rather  than  to  its  head  ;  but  from 
wliat  authority  it  proceeded  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history  is  uncertain. 

'  See  the  account  in  Val.  Max.  v,  8,  2  (p.  23)  "adhibito  propinquorum  et 
amicorum  cousilio." 
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without  taking  advice  of  tho  family  council.^     l]he  Bcntimcrit  ^^ 
waa-^lmt^one  expreaMon  of  the  principle?  yHioh  riiii«  fhm^^gh  thA  lO 
wholu  ofRonian  lifw,  f>»ftt-  "O  rnan  ahniilH  lu^t.  in  ^in  important 
iiifttf^Sr  witKoiit  taking  qgungfll  of  those  best  qualified  to  give  it. 

CcrtiiHi  extreme  abuses  of  tho  paternal  poWW  were"prohibited 
by  religious  law  (fas),  which  in  such  cases  enjoins  capital 
penalties.  By  a  supposed  law  of  Romulus,  a  man  who  sells  his 
wife  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  infernal  gods ;  if  he  divorces  her 
without  duo  cause,  half  of  his  property  is  to  be  confiscated  to 
his  wife  and  half  to  tho  goddess  Ceres.'  With  the  secularisa- 
tion of  lionian  law  such  penalties  disappeared,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  they  often  required  enforcement,^  for  such  religious 
bans  are  mainly  the  expression  of  a  strong  moral  sentiment. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  principle  that  the  paternal  power 
cannot  interfere  with  tho  jus  publicum.  It  is  a  principle  that 
applies  both  to  persons  and  to  property.  In  its  first  application 
it  means  that  the  son  can  exercise  his  vote  independently  of  the 
paternal  control ;  that  he  can  fill  a  magistracy  which  subjects 
his  father  to  his  command ;  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  even 
the  function  of  guardianship  {tutela)  can  be  exercised  without 
the  father's  will ;  for  this,  too,  is  a  public  duty.*  With 
respect  to  property,  public  law,  though  not  infringing  on 
tho  theory  that  all  goods  belong  to  the  paterfamilias^  yet  does 
not  regard  them  as  the  object  of  purely  individual  ownership. 
Tho  father  is  rather  a  trustee  than  an  owner,  and  even  under 
the  Servian  constitution,  that  is,  according  to  tradition,  before  the 
close  of  the  monarchy,  the  value  of  a  freehold  is  taken  to  qualify 
the  members  of  the  familia,  not  merely  its  head,  for  service  to 
tho  state,  and  ultimately  for  the  exercise  of  political  rights.' 

>  Val.  Max.  iL  9,  2  "  M.  Val.  Hazimiu  et  C.  Junius  Bratns  Bubulcus 
cenaores  .  .  .  L.  Anuium  senata  moverunt,  quod,  quam  virginem  in  matrimonium 
dnzerat,  repndiaaset,  uuUo  amicorum  in  consilio  adbibito."  See  Greenidge 
It^famia  in  Roman  Law  p.  65.  *  Dionys.  iL  26,  27. 

'  For  the  alleged  lateness  of  divorce  at  Rome,  even  after  the  Twelve  Tables 
had  fireely  permitted  it,  see  OelL  iv.  3  (l7\famia  in  Roman  Law  p.  65). 

*  Dig.  L  6,  9  (Pomponius)  "filios  familias  in  publicis  causis  loco  patiis 
familias  habetor,  veluti  ut  magistratnm  gerat,  ut  tutor  detur."  Ck>mpare  the 
story  in  Liv.  xxiv.  44  (213  B.a)  "Pater  filio  legatus  ad  Suessolam  in  castra 
venit " — the  consul  went  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  old  man  on  horseback  passed  eleven 
lictors — "  at  consul  animadvertere  proximiim  lictorem  Jussit  et  is,  at  descenderet 
ex  equo,  inclamavit,  torn  demum  desiliens,  '  Expwiri,'  inqait,  '  volai,  fill,  satin ' 
Bcires  consulem  te  esse."     Cf.  Gcll.  ii.  2. 

*  Festos  8. v.  Dvicentus  (p.  66)  "dicebatur  cam  altero,  id  est  com  fiUo 
census." 
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An  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  state  in  its  conflict  with 
private  property  is  furnished  by  the  position  of  the  bondsman 
(nexus).  It  may  be  appropriately  discussed  here  ;  for  the  nexus 
is  in  private  law  practically  in  the  position  of  the  son  under 
power.  He  was  a  man  who  had  contracted  a  debt  on  the 
security  of  his  person,^  and  who,  on  non-fulfilment  of  that 
obligation,  had  had  his  body  and  his  services  attached  by  the 
creditor.  In  private  law  he  is  a  slave ;  in  public  law  he  is  a 
free-born  Roman  citizen,  and  may  be  summoned  for  service  in 
the  legions  when  the  state  needs  his  help. 

It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  enter  on  a  full  treatment  of 
Roman  slavery  in  connexion  with  the  beginnings  of  Roman 
history.  Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  legal  relations  of 
slaves  to  their  masters,  of  their  capacities  and  their  disabilities, 
their  hopes  of  freedom,  their  position  in  the  home,  and  their 
influence  on  the  public  life  of  the  city,  refers  to  a  far  later 
period.  Yet  the  class  doubtless  existed  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  as  Roman  legal  conceptions  became  modified  but  never 
completely  altered  by  the  course  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  faint  outline  of  the  conditions  of  slavery  in  the  Regal  and 
early  Republican  periods. 

Slavery  may  at  all  periods  of  the  history  of  Rome  be  defined 
as  an  absence  of  personality.  The  slave  was  a  thing  (res)  and 
belonged  to  that  more  valuable  class  of  chattels  which  the 
Romans  called  res  mancipi,  and  which  included  land  and  beasts 
of  burden.  He  was,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  homestead  (familia),^ 
the  transfer  of  any  portion  of  which  required  the  most  solemn 
forms  of  Roman  law.  As  a  thing,  the  master  is  said  to  exercise 
dominium  over  him ;  he  might  deal  with  him  as  he  pleased,  and 
had  over  him  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  slave,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  only  no  rights  against  his  master,  but  cannot 
conclude  legal  relations  with  others.  He  has  no  legal  relatives, 
no  legal  wife ;  he  may  be  permitted  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his 

^  Probably  by  a  mancipatio  Jiduciae  causa,  one,  i.e.,  by  which  he  had  formally 
transferred  (mancipavit)  his  body  on  the  condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  seized 
for  a  certain  time,  and  that  the  transfer  should  be  dissolved  {solutio  next)  if  the 
debt  were  paid  within  this  time. 

^  Ulpian  Reg.  19,  1  ;  Gains  ii.  15.  Res  mancipi  at  a  later  period  included 
lands  in  Italy  (with  their  servitudes),  slaves  and  quadrupedes  quae  dorso  collove 
domantur.  In  the  expression  familia  pecuniaque,  "  familia  "  probably  denotes 
the  slaves.  Pierron  {Du  sens  des  mots  familia  pecuniaque)  has  shown  the  theory 
of  Ihering  and  Cuq,  that  the  former  denotes  res  mancipi,  the  latter  res  nee  mancipi, 
to  be  untenable. 
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>\vn  lal)our,  but  oven  his  master's  will  cannot  make  it  his 
property.  How  far  this  "  thing  "  possessed  a  potential  |)cr80nality 
we  do  not  know — how  far,  that  is,  the  personality  inherent  in 
him  could  be  realised  by  subsequent  emancipation.  Liberation 
could  at  best  have  raised  the  slave  to  the  condition  of  the  client 

it  this  early  period — a  slight  ascent  in  the  scale  of  actual 
rights,  but  one  that  might  have  been  valued  for  the  greater 
l>er8onal  freedom  and  the  surer  guarantee  of  religious  protection 
which  it  gave.  But  the  fact  that  the  slave  is  a  part  of  the 
homestead,  and  at  the  same  time  an  intelligent  being,  makes  him 
in  the  truest  sense  a  member  of  the  family.  The  owner  is  said  to 
have  power  {potestas)  over  him,  a  word  which  is  used  only  of  rule 
over  reasonable  beings ;  and  this  dominica  potestas  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  patria  potestas  which  is  exercised  over  the 
son.  The  treatment  of  the  two  was  doubtless  different,  for  the 
one  would  some  day  be  a  lord,  the  other  would  remain  a  slave, 
but  their  legal  relation  to  the  dominus  was  the  same. 

But  the  legal  status  of  the  slave  is  no  true  index  of  his 
condition.  This  will  depend  on  two  factors,  his  origin  and 
his  social  relations  to  his  master;  and  on  both  these  grounds 
the  early  slavery  of  Rome  must  have  compared  favourably  with 
that  of  later  times.  The  slave  trade  was  probably  unknown, 
and  the  condition  must  have  been  mainly  the  result  of  capture 
in  war  from  neighbouring  states.  Slavery  is  not  altogether 
degrading  when  it  is  wholly  the  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
war.  The  slave  was  an  Italian,  perhaps  of  as  noble  birth  as  his 
master,  and  this,  though  it  may  have  aggravated  the  bitterness 
of  the  lot,  must  have  rendered  possible  an  intimate  social  inter- 
course which  would  not  have  been  possible  with  the  barbarian, 
and  must  have  forced  on  the  master's  mind  the  conviction  that  a 
sudden  turn  in  fortune's  wheel  might  place  him  in  the  same 
position  in  the  city  of  his  serf.  Again,  the  servitude  was  domestic; 
whether  employed  in  the  home,  or  on  the  common  lands  of  the 
clan,  or  on  the  petty  plot  of  ground  that  the  master  called 
his  own,  the  slave  was  never  severed  from  his  master  or  his 
master's  kindred.  We  hear  in  early  times  of  his  sitting  at 
his  master's  table,^  and  of  his  being  the  tutor  and  playmate  of 
his  lord's  children.*  He  may  in  some  cases  have  been  better  off 
than  the  client  or  the  unattached  Plebeian  engaged  in  some  petty 
trade.  Certainly  the  opportunities  for  the  primitive  culture 
>  Plut  Cato  maj.  8.  »  Plut  Cor.  24. 
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afforded  by  the  Roman  household  were  more  open  to  him  than 
to  the  other  orders  excluded  from  the  Patriciate.  In  the  case  of 
domestic  slavery  extending  over  a  small  area,  public  opinion  is 
generally  a  poigfirfuLjestraint  on  tbe^iaster's  caprice.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  opinion  found  a  religious  expression  in 
such  principles  as  those  which  protected  the  client's  rights ;  but 
the  fact  that  the  censor  of  the  later  Republic,  who  perpetuates 
the  obligations  of  religious  law,  punishes  acts  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  the  domimis,^  may  show  that  the  slave  was  not  wholly 
without  the  pale  of  divine  protection. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Roman's  chief  mode  of  livelihood,  the 
land,  was  not  his  own  property  but  that  of  the  clan,  no  individual 
disposition  of  it  during  lifetime  or  after  death  was  possible, 
although  there  may  have  been  some  right  of  bequest  over 
the  movables  classed  as  res  nee  mancipi.  When  the  theory  of 
common  possession  was  modified  by  the  recognition  of  a 
heritable  allotment,  bequest  may  have  become  possible ;  but 
doubtless  intestate  inheritance  still  continued  to  be  the  rule. 
A  law  of  inheritance  is  first  known  to  us  from  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  bequest  and 
legacy ;  but  there  was  a  surAdval  both  of  theories  and  practices 
which  show  that  testamentary  disposition  was  originally  regarded 
as  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

First,  we  may  notice  that  even  in  later  times  the  immediate 
heirs  of  a  man  were  regarded  as  having  a  claim  to  property,  a 
kind  of  potential  ownership,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  pater, 
and  that  inheritance  is  regarded  merely  as  a  continuation  of 
ownership  (dominium) ;  ^  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  we 
find  the  practice  of  holding  an  inheritance  in  joint  ownership, 
the  co-heirs  bearing  the  name  of  consortes.^ 

Secondly,  the  earliest  testaments  of  which  we  have  knowledge 
were  public  acts  performed  before  the  comitia-  of  the  people.  The 
most  ancient  was  the  patrician  form  of  testament — the  testa- 
mentum   comitiis   calatis — efi"ected  at   the  comitia  curiata  which 

^  See  the  section  on  the  censor. 

'  Paulus  in  Big.  28,  2,  11  "in  suis  heredibus  evidentius  apparet  continna- 
tionem  dominii  eo  rem  perducere,  ut  nulla  videatur  hereditas  fuisse,  quasi  olim  hi 
domini  essent,  qui  etiam  vivo  patre  quodammodo  domini  existimantur."  What 
the  /Uius  familias  acquires  by  the  death  of  his  father  is  merely  libera  bonorum 
administratio. 

*  Gell.  i.  9  "Tamquam  illud  fuit  anticum  consortium,  quod  jure  atque  verbo 
Romano  appellabatur  '  ercto  non  cito'" ;  Serv.  in  Aen.  viii.  642  "  '  citae '  divisae, 
ut  est  in  jure  'ercto  non  cite,'  id  est  patrimonis  vel  hereditnte  non  divisa." 
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re  BUiumoued  (ealatu)  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose.*  The 
urigiiml  piiri)08o  of  this  public  tcsUimcnt  is  obscure.  It  is  possible 
that  originally  it  tn«)k  place  when  there  was  no  direct  heir  (smu 
hens)  to  receive  the  inheritance,  and  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  some  form  of  adoption  of  a  successor.  The  person  adopted 
might  have  been  the  son  belonging  to  another  family  ;  although 
of  such  a  proce<lure  there  is  no  further  trace  in  Roman  law.* 

The  publicity  of  the  act  and  the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence 
show  how  exceptional  a  will  must  have  been,  and  that  the 
normal  mode  of  succession  was  that  by  intestacy.  But  we  have 
no  warrant  for  saying  that  this  testament  at  the  comitia  caiata 
was  an  act  of  private  legislation  and  was  permitted  by  the 
assembled  burgesses.  The  gathering  was  perhaps  merely  a  form, 
and  the  persons  assembled  may  have  acted  only  as  witnesses ; ' 
but  the  very  publicity  would  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
pass  over  a  son  of  the  family,  unless  there  wore  expressed  grounds 
for  his  disinheritance. 

The  second  kind  of  public  will  was  the  military  testament 
(tft  prodnctu),*  but  our  authorities  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  testament  could  be  made  in  any  gathering  of  the  soldiers 
prepared  to  meet  the  enemy  and  in  any  place,  or  whether  it  was 
a  formal  act  possible  only  in  the  great  gathering  of  the  exercitus 
in  the  Campus  Martins — that  gathering  which  was  finally 
organised  as  a  legislative  assembly,  existed  by  the  side  of  the 
assembly  of  the  Curies,  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  comitia 
cetUuriata. 

*  (Sell.  XV.  27  "  Isrlem  comitiis,  quae  '  caiata '  appellari  diximns  et  sacronun 
deteataUo  et  testamenta  fieri  solebant  Tria  enim  genera  testainentoruni  fniaae 
accepimos  ;  anam,  quod  calatis  comitiLi  in  populi  contione  fieret,  alteram  in  pro- 
cinctu,  cum  viri  ad  proelium  faciendum  in  aciem  vocabantur,  tertium  per  familiae 
enuuicipationem,  cui  aea  et  libra  adhiberetur "  ;  Oaius  iL  101  "aut  calatis 
comitiis  faciebant,  quae  comitia  bis  in  anno  testamentia  facicndis  destinata  erant ; 
aut  in  prodncto,  id  est,  cum  belli  caasa  arma  snmebant "  Cf.  Ulpian  (Reg.  20, 
2)  on  the  teMtamentOTrum  genera  trio. 

*  This  testament  is  never  associated  with  adrogation,  althongh  this  took  place 
before  the  same  assembly. 

*  In  Qell.  (cited  n.  1)  it  is  associated  with  the  taeromm  deUatatio  (see  p.  16), 
■ad  perhaps  Uiis  was  its  main  object  The  pontiffs  and  people  had  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  »xera  woald  be  oontinned  and  the  family  not  become  extinct 

*  See  the  passages  of  Oellius,  Gains,  and  Ulpian,  cited  n.  1,  and  compare 
Festns  p.  225  "procincta  olaasis  dicebatar,  cnm  exercitus  cinctus  erat  Gaiiino 
cineta  confestim  pngnatnms."  In  the  second  century  b.c.  we  find  some  kind  of 
military  testament,  calle<l  by  this  name,  made  by  Roman  soldiers  in  Spain 
(Velleius  ii.  5  "facientibus  .  .  .  omnibus  in  procincta  testamenta,  velot  ad 
Mttam  mortem  eundom  foret "). 
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In  the  first  case  it  may  have  been  an  old  patrician  form  of 
testament,  an  informal  will  permitted  in  an  emergency,  perhaps 
to  enable  a  childless  soldier  to  transmit  his  inheritance.  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  had  absolute  validity,  or  only  a  validity 
dependent  on  circumstances,  such  as  the  absence  of  direct  heirs, 
or  the  satisfaction  of  religious  conditions  approved  by  subsequent 
pontifical  scrutiny;  on  this  hypothesis  the  comrades  of  the  testator 
could  hardly  have  acted  other  than  as  witnesses  to  the  will. 

On  the  second  hypothesis  it  would  have  a  closer  analogy  to 
the  testament  made  in  the  comitia  calata,  and  may  have  been 
introduced  only  when  Plebeians  were  admitted  to  political  rights 
in  this  assembly.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion, 
for  the  patres  gathered  armed  for  war  in  the  Campus  long  before 
the  enrolment  of  the  Plebs  for  military  duties  or  their  admission 
to  political  rights ;  but  we  may  at  least  say  that,  when  this  enrol- 
ment and  admission  were  efi'ected,  this  form  of  testament  could  be 
used  by  the  Plebeians.  If  we  accept  the  traditional  date  for  the 
Servian  constitution,  it  was  common  to  the  two  orders  before 
the  close  of  the  monarchy. 

But  there  was  a  third  type  of  will,  one  purely  plebeian,  which 
from  the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  form  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  could  be  employed  (since  it  did  not  depend  either 
on  chance  or  formal  gatherings  of  the  people)  gradually  came,  in 
its  subsequent  developments,  to  replace  all  others,  and  became 
the  prevailing  Roman  form  of  testament-making.  This  was  the 
testament  per  aes  et  lihram,  one  use  of  the  mancipatio  or  solemn 
transference  of  property  "by  the  copper  and  the  scales."  In  the 
form  in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  it  is  a  late  development,  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  real,  and  has 
become  a  fictitious  sale ;  the  mancipation  in  fact  has  become  a 
mere  formality,  and  its  employment  is  said  to  have  been  de-  _ 
pendent  on  the  condition  that  the  testator  "  subita  morte  urgue-  m 
batur"^ — a  condition  which  implies  that  the  comitial  testa- 
ment  could  in  ordinary  cases  be  resorted  to.  But  as  the  Plebs 
had  originally  no  access  to  this  form  of  will,  the  testament  per 
aes  et  libram  must  have  been  in  use  among  them  long  before  its 
recognition  as  a  form  valid  for  the  whole  community.  It  was 
then  regarded  as  a  mere  formal  application  of  the  mancipation 

'  Gaius  ii.  1 02  "  Qui  neque  calatis  comitiis,  neque  in  procinctu  testamentum 
fecerat,  is,  si  subita  morte  urguebatur,  amico  familiam  suam,  id  est,  patriraonium 
gaum  maucipio  dabat,  eumque  rogabat,  quod  cuique  post  mortem  suam  dari  vellet. " 
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t4)  a  spcciul  emergency,  and  as  supplementary  to  the  comitial 
testament ;  until  its  superior  utility  came  to  be  recognised,  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  a  free  disposition  of  property  grew  to  be 
strong,  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  etfected  the  triumph  of 
i)lebeian  over  patrician  forms  of  procedure,  recognised  it  as  the 

rmal  mode  of  testate  disposition. 

By  this  act  the  testator,  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses  and 
the  libripenSf  transferred  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  (familia) 
into  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  a  person  called  "the 
purchaser  of  the  family  "  (famUiae  emptor).  In  order  to  make  a 
legal  disposition  of  his  property  the  vendor  makes  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  purport  of  the  sale,  and  the  buyer,  as  ho 
pays  the  single  copper  coin  for  the  patrimony,  repeats  the 
same  form  of  words,  "Let  my  custody  and  guardianship  of 
your  patrimony  be  purchased  by  this  coin,  to  the  effect  that 
you  may  make  a  legal  tcst^iment  in  accordance  with  public 
law."  ^  The  words,  which  may  not  represent  the  most  ancient 
formula,  show  that  the  familiae  emptor  is  a  mere  trustee. 
Although  the  transference  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
conditioned  by  any  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor,'  it  was  understood  that  it  should  only  take  effect  on  the 
death  of  the  testator.  On  this  the  familiae  emptor  becomes 
guardian  of  the  patrimony.  He  is  not  an  heir  but  an  executor, 
who  distributes  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  testator  from  whom  he  has  purchased. 

The  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  added  importance  given 
to  the  form  of  instruction  (nuncupatio)  uttered  by  the  vendor. 
The  Twelve  Tables  gave  absolute  validity  to  such  instructions,' 
and  the  mere  expression  of  the  will  of  the  testator  came  to  be 
considered  the  essential  part  of  the  testament  In  this  announce- 
ment a  true  heir  (heres)  could  be  mentioned,  and  the  familiae 
emptor  sinks  into  the  background.  It  is  true  that  his  presence 
is  still  necessary  to  the  ceremony  ;  he  still  professes  to  take  the 
patrimony  into  his  guardianship ;  but,  like  the  man  who  holds 
the  scales  and  the  five  witnesses,  he  is  merely  a  formal  assistant. 

*  Gains  U.  104  "  Familiam  pecanUmqae  tiuun  endo  mandateU  tutela  custo- 
delaqoe  mea,  quo  ta  jure  testamentutn  facere  postis  Kcandnm  legem  publicum, 
boo  aere  esto  niihi  enipta."     t^or /amilia  peeuniaque  te^  p.  24. 

*  The  atipulatiou  that  it  was  a  trust  would  Htill  have  taken  the  patrimony 
wholly  from  the  testator  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  hear  nothing  about 
the  formal  reservation  of  a  life  interest. 

'  "  Cum  nezum  faciet  mancii>iumque,  uti  lingua  nnncupaaait  ita  jos  eata" 
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The  testament  has  ceased  to  be  a  contract ;  it  is  a  one-sided 
expression  of  will  and  an  arbitrary  disposition  of  property.  It 
may  be  either  verbal  or  written ;  the  last  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  civil  testament  is  reached  when  the  testator  is  allowed  to 
exhibit  a  document  to  the  witnesses  of  the  mancipation  with 
these  words,  "  These  waxen  tablets  contain  my  will  and  bequest ; 
I  ask  you,  Quirites,  for  your  testimony."  ^ 

Thus  at  a  very  early  stage  of  Roman  history,  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  a  man  could  exercise  the 
most  absolute  power  over  the  disposal  of  his  goods.  The  only 
limitation  was  that  the  direct  heirs  (mi  heredes)  must  be  formally 
disinherited  if  they  were  to  lose  their  rights.  A  mere  passing 
over  of  Sijilius  famUias  without  formal  disinheritance  {exheredatio) 
rendered  the  will  invalid  ;  and  in  this  case  the  sni  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  estate. 

The  social  and  political  effects  of  such  a  dangerous  liberty  as 
the  right  of  arbitrary  testamentary  disposition  depend  upon  its 
use,  and  its  use  depends  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
Roman  character  was,  at  all  periods  of  history,  devoted  to  the 
hereditary  theory.  It  is  one  that  was  so  strongly  believed  in 
that  it  asserted  itself  in  spheres  where  it  was  never  contemplated 
— during  the  later  Republic  in  succession  to  office,  in  the  early 
Empire  in  the  succession  to  the  Principate — and  as  applied  to 
property  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Roman  family.  For  the  maintenance  of  a  house  a  rigid  system 
of  intestate  inheritance  is  bad  ;  it  may  not  produce  great  wealth, 
but  it  often  produces  great  poverty.  The  only  satisfactory 
system  is  a  minute  examination  of  each  particular  case  by  the 
state  or  by  individuals.  Such  a  control  by  the  state  was  utterly 
alien  to  the  laisser  /aire  principles  of  the  Roman,  and  history 
shows  that  the  Decemvirs  were  right  when  they  entrusted  this 
discretionary  power  wholly  to  the  pater.  His  functions  as  trustee 
were  but  extended  to  a  period  beyond  his  lifetime,  and  freedom  of 
bequest  was  used  as  a  means  of  equitable  adjustment  of  property 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  members  of  the  family.  The  son 
who  had  made  a  rich  marriage  need  not  receive  so  much  ;  the  one 
destined  to  carry  on  the  family  traditions  of  office  might  receive 
more  than  the  others.  To  him  the  heredium  might  be  given, 
while  the  younger  sons  were  drafted  into  colonies.     We  do  not 

^  Gains  iu  104  "Haec  ita,  ut  in  his  tabulis  cerisque  scripta  sunt,  ita  do,  ita 
lego,  ita  testor,  itaqne  vos,  quirites,  testimouium  mihi  perhibetote." 
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know  the  principles;  but  that  tho  principles  tended  to  the 
preservation  of  the  family  is  proved  by  the  long  tnulitions  of 
the  noble  Roman  houses. 

A  legal  view  of  tho  Roman  family  would  be  incomplete 
without  consideration  of  the  rights  or  infringement  of  rights 
dependent  on  it 

The  full  legal  status  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  designated  by 
the  word  caput.  It  denoted  all  tho  rights  that  he  possessed,  but 
primarily  it  is  a  conception  of  public  law,  for  the  possession  of 
private  was  originally  regarded  as  an  annexe  to  the  possession  of 
public  rights.  Thus  caput  is  retained  even  though  the  exercise 
of  private  rights  is  hindered  for  a  time,  as  it  is  in  tho  case  of  a 
son  under  power ;  the  jUius  famUias  possesses  a  caput,  although 
it  is  modified  by  his  subjection  to  his  father.  This  theory  of  the 
dependence  of  private  on  public  rights,  common  to  Greek  and 
Roman  law,  probably  accounts  for  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women.  The  materfamUias  holds  an  honourable  position  in  the 
household  ;  she  is  its  queen,  as  her  husband  is  its  king,  but  yet 
she  is  subjected  by  marriage  to  the  legal  position  of  her  own 
daughter,  and,  on  her  husband's  death,  is  in  the  custody  of  her 
sons ;  for  a  primitive  society  cannot  be  brought  to  believe 
that  a  being  who  cannot  fight,  and  may  not  fill  offices  of 
state  or  exercise  a  vote,  is  capable  of  looking  after  its  own 
interests.  Appearance  before  a  court  of  law  at  Rome,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  one's  own  or  another's  rights,  was 
regarded  as  a  public  act ;  and  Roman  sentiment  so  strongly  dis- 
approved a  woman's  taking  part  in  public  life  that,  when  one  was 
found  bold  enough  to  plead  her  cause  in  the  Forum,  the  Senate 
in  alarm  made  an  official  inquiry  of  the  gods  what  the  portent 
signified.^  It  is  possible  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  Roman 
law  women  were  not  regarded  as  having  any  rights  to  defend ; 
later  they  are  regarded  as  having  rights,  and  therefore  a 
caput,  but  as  incapable  of  defending  them.  When,  in  the  latest 
stage,  the  disabilities  of  sex  disappear  partly  through  enactment,^ 
but  chiefly  through  a  series  of  legal  fictions,  the  capacity  of 
women  to  defend  their  own  interests  first  emerges.' 

*  Plut.  Oomp.  Lye  e.  Num,  4  X^7«t<u  •yoDr  Tore  yvpoutbt  tlwoicrit  SIkiip  HIop 
iv  iyop^  w4fi\fitu  tV  «ri>y«tXi7Tor  tli  dtoO,  -rwdavoiidrrtp,  rlrot  Upa  t%  r6Xet 
arifutor  itri  t6  ytytmjfUi'oi'. 

*  Such  u  the  Ux  Claudia,  which  abolished  the  UffUima  tuUla  agnatorum 
(r.Maa  i.  171). 

'  A  trace  of  the  old  disability  sanrives  in  the  prohibition  of  ailvocacjr  to 
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The  limitation  by  which  a  series  of  civil  rights  is  destroyed  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "lessening  of  caput"  (capitis  deminutio).  It  is  in 
every  case  an  infringement  of  rights  already  possessed  by  the 
individual.  Now  the  loss  of  public  rights  could  only  follow  on 
a  loss  of  citizenship ;  but  this  is  not  the  diminution  Ijut  the 
annihilation  of  caput,  and  could  not  therefore  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  Roman  law  (when  there  was  no  status  recognised  but  that 
of  citizenship)  be  called  a  capitis  deminutio.  The  term  must  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  a  loss  of  private  rights,  i.e.  to  the  loss 
of  the  rights  conveyed  by  the  control  of  a.familia.'^  Thus  the 
adrogattis  suffers  a  lessening  of  caput  by  passing  into  the  power  of 
another.  But  a  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  status  (even 
when  the  higher  did  not  imply  active  rights)  may  at  an  early 
period  have  been  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  capui.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  datio  in  mancipium  of  a  son  of  a 
famil}'  was  thought  (at  what  period  is  uncertain)  to  involve  it, 
because  the  child  passes  from  a  better  to  a  worse  station,  although 
in  his  former  condition  he  had  no  active  rights  of  his  own.  It 
is  stranger  still  that,  certainly  at  an  eai'ly  period,  the  fact  of  a 
woman's  passing  into  her  husband's  power  (coriveniio  in  laanum) 
was  held  to  have  this  consequence.  It  is  one  that  is  scarcely 
intelligible  in  the  case  of  a  Jilia  familias  who  passes  from  one 
potestas  to  another ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  woman  only  under  the 
burden,  lighter  and  ever  tending  to  be  more  relaxed,  of  the  tutela 
of  her  relatives,  it  is  a  natural  though  not  strictly  legal  con- 
ception.2  Some  other  applications  of  the  system  are  still  more 
artificial,  and  are  perhaps  creations  of  late  Roman  jurists  who 
came  to  consider  that  the  essence  of  a  loss  of  caput  was  a  change 
of  status  (statues  commuiatio).^     Thus  adoption,  which  is  the  change 

•women  ;  the  praetors  declined  to  grant  them  a  formula  on  behalf  of  others.  A 
certain  Carfania  (Gala  Afrania)  "  inverecunde  postulans  et  magistratum  iuquietans  " 
is  said  to  have  l)een  the  occasion  of  this  rule  (Ulp.  in  JXg.  3,  11,  5). 

^  This  usage  was  preserved  in  the  praetor's  edict ;  he  spoke  of  "  qui  quaeve . . . 
capite  deminuti  deminutaeve  esse  dicentur  "  {Dig.  4,  5,  2,  1),  meaning  what  the 
later  jurists  call  cap.  dem.  minima,  i.e.  loss  of  familia. 

^  See  Eisele  "Zur  Natur  u.  Geschichte  der  capitis  deminutio  "  in  Beitrdge  zur 
Romischen  Rechtsgeschichte  p.  160.  He  combats  the  counter  view  that  capitis 
dem.  meant  an  annihilation  of  personality.  Mommsen  {Staatsr.  iii.  8)  takes 
this  latter  view — a  natural  result  of  juristic  refinement,  but  a  conception  that 
would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  to  a  primitive  community. 

'  Gains  i.  162  "Minima  capitis  deminutio  est,  cum  et  civitas  et  libertas 
retinetur,  sed  status  hominis  commutatur ;  quod  accidit  in  his  qui  adoptantur, 
item  in  his  quae  coemptionem  faciunt,  et  in  his  qui  mancipio  dantur,  quique  ex 
mancipatione  manumittuntur." 
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from  ono  poMas  to  another,  and  even  manumission,  which  is 
the  freedom  from  jiower,  were  HUpposcil  to  involve  it.  These 
applications  contain  some  historical  truth  only  in  so  far  as  both 
these  changes  involve  a  temporary  mancipation. 

The  original  aipitix  demimUio  is  thus  a  purely  private  law 
conception  and  implies  the  distinction  between  i)er8ons  mt\;um 
and  alieni  juris.  To  the  first  category  belong  those  who  are  free 
from  the  power  of  another,  to  the  latter  those  who  arc  under  the 
poteaiiUt  tnanuSy  and  numdpium;  amongst  citizens,  therefore,  the 
son,  the  wife,  and  any  one  mancipated  to  another.  The  person 
alitni  juris  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  private  rights,  but  they  are 
singularly  incomplete  in  their  effects.  Thus  the  son  under  power 
has  the  right  of  marriage  (conuhium),  but  the  children  of  the 
marriage  are  not  in  his  power  but  in  his  father's  ;  he  has  (if  not 
in  the  earliest  period,  yet  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Roman  history)  the  right  of  Uiking  part  in  the  legal  business  of 
trade  (commercium),  yet  all  that  he  acquires  by  this  business 
belongs  to  his  father.  In  his  case,  however,  the  condition  is 
transitory,  while  in  the  case  of  the  slave  and  the  mancipaixis 
(apart  from  the  possibility  of  emancipation)  it  is  permanent. 

Conversely,  the  fact  of  being  sui  juris  does  not  always  imply 
freedom  of  action ;  this  might  be  limited  through  consideration  of 
age  or  sex.  Minors  and  women  may  be  free  from  potestas,  but 
the  former  were  subject  to  a  temporary,  the  latter  originally  to 
a  perpetual  iuUku 


§  4.   7%«  Citizens  and  the  Political  Subdivisions  of  the  State 

The  whole  collection  of  Roman  citizens  forms  the  ■pojmhis 
Romanus  quiritium,^  or  papvius  Bomanus  quirites.^  Of  the  terms 
thus  placed  in  apposition,  populus  Bomanus  is  the  more  general 
descriptive  name,  and  quiritfs  the  ofllicial  title  by  which  the  citizens 
are  addressed  in  the  assembly.  Yet  both  words  appciir  to  have 
the  same  signification  ;  populus  is  the  armed  host,^  and  the  quirites 
are  the  "bearers  of  the  lance."*     If  the  latter  etymology  is 

*  LiT.  L  82.  s  OelL  L  12,  14  ;  z.  24,  3. 

*  MomiDMii  (Staalrr.  iii.  3,  n.  2)  connects  the  word  with  popuiarL  The 
wuuitter  populi  (i.e.  the  dictator)  is  master  of  the  iufiintry  host. 

^  VaiTo  ap.  DioDya.  iL  48.  Other  views  derived  it  from  the  Sabine  town  Cures 
(Varro  L.L.  v.  61  ;  Strabo  v.  3, 1)  or  counected  it  with  Curia  (Longe  R6m.  AIL  I 
p.  89  ;  Belot  Hut.  d.  Chev.  Rom.  i.  p.  312). 

D 
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correct,  the  word  quirites  came,  by  a  course  of  development  which 
finds  many  parallels  in  Roman  history,  to  mean  exactly  the 
opposite  of  its  original  signification.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic 
it  signifies  the  citizens  in  their  purely  civil  capacity,  wearing  the 
toga,  the  garb  of  peace,  and  exercising  political  functions  within 
the  city;  Caesar  once  quelled  a  mutiny  of  his  legions  by 
addressing  them  as  quirites,  showing  by  this  address  that  they 
were  disbanded  and  were  no  longer  soldiers.^ 

A  more  real  historical  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  original 
connotation  of  these  words,  is  to  determine  whether  they  denoted 
the  whole  people,  Plebeians  as  well  as  Patricians.  Roman 
records  do  not  use  popuhis  as  equivalent  to  the  patrician  com- 
munity alone ;  but  these  records  all  refer  to  a  time  after  the 
Plebeians  had  won  political  rights,  at  least  the  rights  of  serving 
in  the  legions  and  of  voting.  If  populus  and  quirites  denoted 
the  aggregate  of  fighting,  and  therefore  privileged,  men,  they 
must  have  originally  referred  exclusively  to  the  patrician  com- 
munity. After  the  Servian  constitution  the  words  denote  the 
whole  people  (universus  populus).  Populus  and  plebs  are  hence- 
forth only  distinguished  as  the  whole  to  the  part — the  dis- 
tinction being  necessary,  since  the  Plebs  continued  to  form  a 
corporation  apart,  and  this  corporation  excluded  the  patrician 
families.^  So,  in  a  later  official  formula,  senatus  populusque 
Romanus  denotes  two  corporations,  the  latter  composed  of  all 
the  members  of  the  state,  but  in  this  the  individual  members  of 
the  smaller  corporation  are  included. 

Civis,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  signifies  less  definitely  than 
quirites  the  possession  of  active  political  rights.  Hence  its 
application  to  women  and  to  the  partially-privileged  members  of 
the  state — to  those  who  were,  at  certain  periods  of  Roman 
history,  given  rights  in  private  law,  while  debarred  from  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  or  the  attainment  of  office.  It  is  possible 
that  the  distinction  between  the  full  citizen  {civis  optimo  jure) 
and  the  partial  citizen  {civis  non  optimo  jxire),  although  probably 
not  a  primitive,'  may  yet  be  an  ancient  conception  of  Roman 

'  Suet  JvZ.  70. 

^  Capito  ap.  Gell.  x.  20  "  Plebes  ...  in  qua  gentes  civium  patriciae  non 
insunt :  plebiscitum  .  .  .  est  .  .  .  lex,  quam  plebes,  non  populus,  accipit." 
Cf.  Festus  p.  233. 

'  According  to  the  primitive  conception  private  are  dependent  on  public  rights  ; 
see  p.  31.  But  the  growth  of  the  Plebs,  and  alliances  with  other  states,  had 
effected  many  modifications  in  this  conception. 
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liiw.  Those  Plebeians  who  had  never  been,  or  who  had  oeacod 
to  be,  entirely  dependent  on  a  patronus  for  the  exercise  of  their 
legal  rights,  would  practically  have  belonged  to  this  latter  class, 
lieforc  the  reform  of  Servius,  which  gave  them  political  privilege!, 
they  might  have  been  called  cives;  it  is  only  after  this  reform 
that  they  could  have  been  called  quiriUs.  It  was,  perhaps,  in 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  constitution  that  cives  replaced 
quirUes  as  the  designation  of  the  full  citizens  with  reference  to 
all  their  rights. 

If  we  ask  what  the  original  rights  of  the  citizen  of  Rome 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  simple  category  applicable  to  all 
the  cives.  Taking  our  stand  at  a  period  just  before  the  Servian 
loforms,  we  find  that  private  rights  were  possessed  in  varying 
degrees  by  all  the  members  of  the  community.  These  rights  are 
generally  summed  up  as  those  of  trade  and  of  marriage  {commeren 
et  eonubii).  The  first  is  the  legal  capacity  to  acquire  full  rights 
in  every  kind  of  property,  to  effect  its  acquisition,  and  to  transfer 
it  by  the  most  binding  forms,  and  to  defend  the  acquired  right 
in  one's  own  person  by  Roman  process  of  law  {legis  actio).  This 
mmercium  was  possessed  equally  by  the  Patricians  and  the  free 
I'lebeians.  It  was  no  infringement  of  the  right  of  commerce  that 
the  right  of  occupying  domain-land  wrested  from  the  enemy  may 
for  a  long  time  have  been  possessed  only  by  the  dominant  order  ;^ 
for  such  land  was  not  acquired,  but  only  held  on  a  precarious 
tenure  from  the  state,  and  the  privilege  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
fact  rather  than  of  law.  The  jus  eonubii  is  the  right  to  conclude 
a  marriage  which  is  regarded  as  fully  valid  by  the  state  (mairi- . 
monium  legitimum  or  jure  civili),  and  which,  therefore,  gives  rise  to 
the  pairia  poUsias.  This  right  was  possessed  by  the  Patricians 
and  by  at  least  the  free  Plebeians,  but  by  each  class  only  within 
itself.  There  was  no  right  of  intermarriage  between  the  orders, 
and  the  member  of  each  effected  his  position  as  a  father  by  a 
different  ceremony.*  The  rights  consequent  on  membership  of  a 
clan — those  of  inheritance  and  of  religious  communion — were,  as 
we  saw,  probably  shared  with  the  Patricians  by  those  Plebeians 
at  least  whose  ancestors  had  never  been  in  a  condition  of 
clientship. 

Public  rights — those  of  voting,  of  serving  as  a  fully-equipped 
soldier  in  the  legions,  and  probably  of  holding  office  as  a  delegate 

*  Noniaa,  kv.  pUbilas,  p.  101  "Hemina  in  annaliboa,  'Qnicamque  propter 
plebiutem  agro  publico  cjecti  sunt' "     CL  Lir.  ir.  48.  *  p.  17. 
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of  the  king — were  possessed  exclusively  by  the  Patricians ;  and 
to  these  privileges  we  must  add  the  right  of  holding  the  fullest 
communion  with  the  gods  (jus  auspidorum). 

Auspicium,  or  the  divination  by  birds,  came  eventually  to  be 
applied  to  any  circumstance  that  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  gods.  The  capacities  of  human 
beings  with  reference  to  these  signs  are  partly  a  right  of  invoking, 
partly  a  power  of  interpreting  them.  Both  the  right  and  the 
power  rest  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  medium  of  inter- 
course between  the  national  gods  and  the  citizens  of  the  state,^ 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  conception  which  the  Romans  formed 
of  this  divine  patronage  are  shown  by  their  views  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  and  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
the  "medium." 

(i.)  The  revelation  is  not  an  answer  to  a  question  about  futiu-e 
events,  for  true  divination  is  not  an  attempt  to  pry  into  the 
hidden  counsels  of  the  gods ;  this  profession  of  the  Chaldaeans 
was  never  looked  on  with  favour  at  Rome,  and  no  science  of  the 
future  was  encouraged  by  the  state.  The  Roman  consultation  of 
the  gods  is  only  employed  as  the  test  of  the  Tightness  of  an  already 
formed  human  resolution.^  It  tells  men  only  whether  they  are 
to  carry  out  a  course  of  action  already  purposed ;  it  may  confirm 
them  in  it  or  warn  them  from  it ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to 
seek  a  sign  either  of  encouragement  or  of  warning.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  remember  this  view  of  the  guidance  of  the 
gods,  for  it  is  the  chief  sign  of  the  way  in  which  the  Romans,  in 
spite  of  their  genuinely  religious  spirit  (nay,  as  an  outcome  of  it), 
subordinated  the  theocratic  to  the  lay  element.  The  chief  effect 
of  this  subordination  is  the  unfettered  use  of  human  reason; 
religion  is  employed  as  a  test,  rather  than  as  a  guide,  of  rightness 
of  action.  This  is  a  thoroughly  lay  view  of  the  function  of 
religion  in  life,  very  unlike  that  of  the  Jewish  prophet  who 
questions  God  in  detail,  but  only  for  interpretation  of  a  law 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  13,  32  (on  the  question  whether  auspices  were  merely  directed 
to  the  utUitas  of  the  state,  or  formed  a  true  method  of  divination)  "si  enim 
deos  esse  concedimus  .  .  .  et  eosdem  hominum  consulere  generi,  et  posse  nobis 
signa  rerum  futurarum  ostendere  ;  non  video  cur  esse  divinationem  negem." 

*  Cic.  de  Div.  iL  33,  70  (the  difficulty  of  answering  for  results  may  appeal 
to  a  Marsus  augur  but  not  to  a  Roman)  "non  enim  sumus  ii  nos  augures,  qui 
avium  reliquorumve  signorum  observatione  futura  dicanius."  Cf.  i.  58,  132 
"  Non  habeo  .  .  .  nauci  Marsum  augurem,  non  vicanos  haruspices,  non  de  circo 
astrologos,  non  Isiacos  conjectores,  non  interpretea  somniorum.  Non  enim  sunt 
ii  aut  scientia  aut  arte  diviiii." 
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which  is  the  product  of  His,  not  of  the  human  will.  The  belief 
that  the  gods  do  not  give  instruction,  but  merely  advice,  gave  an 
"  inward  freedom  "  to  the  Roman,  which  made  him  at  times  resent 
the  divine  interference,  and  we  shall  find  many  instances  of  his 
forcing  an  interpretation  to  suit  his  wishes.  The  omen  that  is 
not  seen  need  not  be  attended  to,  and  precautions  are  taken  that 
it  shall  not  be  seen.  In  undertaking  acts  of  state,  the  magis- 
trates are  bound  to  ask  for  signs ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  human 
ingenuity  are  directed  to  secure  that  the  signs  shall  be  favourable.^ 
(ii.)  It  is  plain  that,  on  this  theory  of  religious  intervention, 
no  priestly  medium  is  required  between  the  gods  and  their  wor- 
shippers. Divination  as  the  science  of  the  future  is  an  elaborate 
art,  which  cannot  be  possessed  by  the  ordinary  man.  It  requires 
the  knowledge  of  ritual  to  compel  the  divine  utterance;  it 
assumes  that  the  gods  have  special  confidence  in  the  select 
participators  of  an  inner  cultus,  to  whom  they  reveal  what  is 
hidden  from  the  many ;  it  requires  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime, 
and  often  special  rules  of  asceticism  and  purity,  to  interpret  the 
hidden  signs ;  it  leads,  in  short,  to  the  belief  in  oracular  power, 
in  the  prophetic  gift,  in  the  claims  of  a  priesthood  specially 
set  apart*  There  was  none  of  this  at  Rome.  The  right  of 
invoking  auspices  is  not  a  priestly  gift ;  it  is  one  that  is  possessed, 
ill  a  higher  degree  by  the  magistrate,  in  a  lower  degree  by  all 
the  full  citizens  of  the  primitive  Roman  community.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  class  of  wise  men,  the  augurs,  whose  chief  function 
is  the  interpretation  of  signs,  but  their  function  is  limited  to 
interpretation ;  they  have  no  more  power  than  any  private  indi- 
vidual, and  less  power  than  the  magistrate,  of  eliciting  such  a 
revelation.  Yet,  if  the  assistance  of  the  augur  was  called  in, 
and  his  interpretation  given,  this  verdict  was  final.  We  are  told 
that  disobedience  to  it,  at  least  by  the  magistrate  in  taking  the 
I  ttiblic  auspices,  was  in  early  times  visited  with  a  capital  penalty  ;  * 
'.  statement  which  probably  means  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
oligion,  the  pontifb,  reckoned  such  an  impiety  as  one  for  which 

'  8«e  the  treatment  of  the  aoapices  in  the  section  on  the  ma^strscjr  (p.  163). 

*  Btnuigeljr  enough  the  Greek  belief  in  oracul«r  or  prophetic  power  did  not 
lead  to  the  conception  of  a  prieatbood  set  apart  from  the  people.  But  the  Qre«k 
•dance  of  dirination,  though  associated  with  oracles  and  prophecy,  did  not  aim 
nrach  higher  than  the  Roman.  Ita  object  was  generally  to  win  approval  for  a 
rontemplated  course  of  action. 

*  Cic.  de  Jjtg.  ii.  8,  21  "  Quaeqae  aognr  iigusta,  nefasta,  vitiosa,  dira  defixerit, 
iorita  inCBctaque  snnto  ;  quique  non  pamerit,  capital  esto." 
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the  gods  would  accept  no  expiation,  and  for  which,  therefore, 
the  penalty  of  excommunication  {sacer  esto)  was  pronounced. 

The  right  of  taking  the  auspices  is  said  to  have  been  a  gift 
peculiar  to  the  Patricians;  but  the  extent  of  this  gift  can  be 
estimated  only  with  reference  to  a  fourfold  division  of  the 
auspices,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  have  been  primitive  and 
not  a  creation  of  the  later  disciplina  of  the  augurs. 

The  auspices  were  divided  into  impetrativa  (or  impeirita)  and 
oblativa}  The  auspida  impetrativa  were  those  which  were  sought 
and  asked  for,  and  such  signs  might  be  taken  from  observation 
of  the  sky  or  from  the  flight  or  sounds  of  birds.  The  oblativa 
were  those  which  were  forced  on  the  attention,  and  which,  since 
they  were  not  sought,  were  generally  regarded  as  an  impediment 
to  action,  and,  therefore,  as  unfavourable.  They  were  gathered 
from  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  signs  of  ill-omen  (dirae).  It 
is  plain  that  the  right  to  take  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  have 
auspices  (habere  auspicia)  can  refer  only  to  the  first  of  these  two 
categories ;  it  was  this  right  that  was  assumed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Patricians ;  it  was  the  members  of  the  original  clans  .ilone, 
the  primitive  patres,  who  had  the  right  of  asking  signs  of  the 
gods,  and  it  was  held  that  every  important  act  of  their  lives, 
whether  public  or  private,  should  be  pervaded  by  this  divine 
intercourse.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  through  auspices  that 
the  city  had  been  raised,  political  development  attained,  and 
former  victories  won.^  The  existence  of  the  patrician  order  is 
from  this  point  of  view  a  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of 
the  state  itself,  for  without  it  the  right  of  eliciting  the  divine 
will  would  be  wholly  lost.^  But  no  human  power  could  prevent 
the  Plebeians  from  following  the  religious  scruples  of  their  betters 
in  giving  heed  to  those  warnings  which  were  thrust  upon  their 
notice.  The  auspicia  oblativa,  whether  the  gods  destined  them 
for  others  besides  the  patrician  body  or  not,  must  from  the 
earliest  times  have  been  respected  by  the  Plebeians,  and  have 
guided  their  political  conduct  when  they  became  a  corporation 
within  the  state. 

*  Serv.  a<l  Aen.  vi.  190  "auguria  aut  oblativa  sunt,  quae  non  poscuntur,  aut 
impetrativa,  quae  optata  veiiiuut."  For  the  categories  of  these  two  kinds  of 
auspices  see  the  discussion  of  the  auspices  in  the  section  on  the  magistracy  (p.  162). 

'  Liv.  vi.  41  "Auspiciis  hanc  urbem  conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace, 
domi  inilitiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est  qui  ignoret  ? " 

*  This  view  is  most  fully  expressed  in  the  formalities  of  the  interregnum. 
See  the  section  which  treats  of  this  institution  (p.  147). 
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The  right  of  taking  auspices  was  neither  a  priestly  nor  even 
a  magisterial  function,  but  was  possessed  by  every  Patrician. 
But  the  man  in  a  private  capacity  could  exorcise  it  only  in  his 
private  concerns;  the  auspices  destined  to  guide  public  action 
are  vested  in  the  person  of  the  patrician  magistrate.  Hence  the 
distinction  between  atupieia  publka  and  privcUa.  There  was  a 
time  when  no  important  act  of  business  or  domestic  life  was 
undertaken  without  an  appeal  for  divine  guidance.^  Marriage 
especially  demanded  the  taking  of  the  auspices ;  and  even  when 
the  custom  of  such  private  divination  had  become  wholly 
discarded,  a  survival  of  the  custom  is  found  in  the  presence  of 
auspiceSy  friends  of  the  bridegroom  who  superintend  the  due 
performance  of  the  rites.'  The  confarreatio  was  older  than  the 
traditional  institution  of  the  augural  college,  and  it  is  not 
prolmble  that  official  intervention  was  brought  to  bear  on 
marriage,  still  less  on  such  concerns  as  were  more  strictly  private. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Plebeians  could  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  the  auspicia  privata,  although  their  use 
of  them  was  probably  scoffed  at  by  their  patrician  rulers.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  find  that  the  incapacity  of  the  Plebeians  to 
share  in  the  auspices  was  one  of  the  arguments  used  against 
the  permission  of  conubium  between  the  orders ;  ^  on  the  other, 
that  the  auspex  continues  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a  ceremony 
which  was  founded  on  plebeian  marriage  law. 

It  was  different  with  the  auspices  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
state  {attspicia  publico).  It  is  the  Patricians  alone  who  have 
these  auspices,  and  only  a  magistrate  belonging  to  the  order  can 
exercise  the  right  of  looking  for  them  {spedio).*  This  remains 
not  only  a  purely  magisterial,  but  a  purely  patrician  privilege, 

'  Cic.  tU  Div.  L  16,  28  "  Nihil  fere  quondam  majoria  rei,  nisi  anspicato,  ne 
priratim  quidem,  gerebatur :  quod  etiam  nunc  nuptianim  auspices  declarant, 
qui,  re  omisaa,  nomen  tantum  tenent"  In  L  17,  31  we  have  the  story  of  Attua 
Navins  taking  auapices  by  avet  in  a  private  matter.     Cf.  Li  v.  vL  41. 

*  ac  <ie  IHv.  L  16,  28  (see  laat  note) ;  Suet.  aavd.  26  ;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  27. 

'  Liv.  iv.  2  "Quas  qoantaaque  res  C.  Canuleium  adgressum?  Ck>nluvionem 
gentium,  pertnrbationem  auspiciorum  publicorum  privatorumque  adferre."  Yet 
this  passage  has  only  an  indirect  reference  to  the  matrimonial  auspicia.  The 
argument  is  that  intermarriage  would  cause  the  pure  Patriciate  to  disappear,  and 
with  it  the  general  right  of  taking  atupieia  impetrativa. 

*  Cic  de  Div.  iL  86,  76  "  a  popolo  auspicia  accepta  habemus."  The  relation 
of  tmapieia  habere  to  tlie  tpectio  is  that  the  former  denotes  the  abstract  right  of 
questioning  the  gods,  the  latter  its  exercise  in  a  particular  case  (Homms.  Slaalsr, 
L  89  n.  3).  The  speci&cation  by  the  magistrate  of  the  signs  which  he  wished 
to  see  was  known  as  legum  diciio  (Senr.  ad  Aen.  ilL  89  ;  cf.  p.  43  n.  2). 
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and  the  so-called  plebeian  magistrates  of  later  times,  great  as 
their  power  was,  had  not  the  gift.  It  is  quite  true  that,  after 
the  Plebs  had  forced  its  way  into  the  consulship,  this  right  could 
not  be  denied  to  the  plebeian  holders  of  the  supreme  oflfice. 
But  the  admission  was  based  on  the  legal  fiction  that  the  holder 
of  an  oifice  once  reserved  to  the  patres  was,  for  religious  purposes, 
a  patrician  magistrate.^ 

The  enjoyment  of  full  political  rights  in  ancient  Rome  was 
conditioned  only  by  membership  of  a  patrician  gens  ;  full  citizen- 
ship here,  as  in  most  ancient  states,  being  dependent  on  birth,  and 
the  membership  of  a  purely  private  association  satisfying  all  the 
demands  that  the  state  made  as  a  condition  of  the  attainment  of  its 
rights.  But  there  were  other  forms  of  association  of  a  definitely 
political  character,  amongst  which  the  citizens  were  distributed, 
and  as  members  of  which  they  exercised  active  political  rights 
or  were  subject  to  personal  burdens.  These  were  the  three 
patrician  tribes  of  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  and  the  thirty 
curiae.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  these  were 
primary  and  natural  associations  of  an  ethnic  character  or  arti- 
ficial creations  made  by  a  supreme  authority  after  the  founding 
of  Rome,  we  have  already  seen  "^  that  the  trihus  are  probably  an 
ethnic  survival  artificially  employed ;  in  the  case  of  the  curiae,  it 
must  remain  far  less  certain  whether  they  were  of  spontaneous 
gi'owth  or  purely  artificial  creations,  or  (what  is  perhaps  more 
probable)  in  the  main  natural  associations,  artificially  regulated 
in  number  and  grouping  to  suit  a  political  purpose. 

The  tribe,  which  was  a  division  not  merely  of  the  citizen 
body  but  of  the  land,  was  the  basis  for  taxation  and  the  military 
levy.*  We  know  nothing  of  the  first  burden,  but  it  is  probable 
that  no  detailed  scheme  of  direct  taxation  existed  in  the  early 
Roman  state.  The  revenues  from  the  king's  domains  probably 
rendered  him  self-sufficing,  while  the  patrician  burgesses  served 
in  the  army  at  their  own  cost,  and  were  doubtless  expected  to 

'  A  similar  confusion  was  at  an  earlier  period  introduced  with  reference  to  the 
givers  of  the  auspices.  They  are  said  to  be  given  by  the  people  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii. 
36,  76  ;  p.  39),  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  (i.e.  the  Plebs)  did  not  possess 
them.  2  p^  3 

'  Dionys.  iv.  14  (Servius  Tullins)  tAj  Karaypafpi^  rwv  (rTpaTiorrwv  Koi  rhs 
eiffxpd^eis  tu>»  ■xjrriiii.Tuv  .  .  .  oiiKiri  Kark  tAs  rpeti  ^i/Xdj  rds  feviKa^,  wj 
Tpbrepov,  k.t.X.  Varro  L.L.  v.  181  "Tributum  liictuiii  a  tribubus,  quod  ea 
pecunia,  quae  popiilo  imperata  erat,  tributim  a  singulis  jiro  portione  census 
exigebatur." 
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defray  the  expenses  of  their  retainers.  It  is  probable  that  in 
cases  of  emergency  a  tax  in  kind  was  levied  from  the  landholders 
of  the  tribes. 

Of  the  roilitary  burdens  tradition  has  preserved  some  plausible 
details.  The  army  was  known  as  the  legio  or  "  gathering,"  ^  and 
was  composed  of  three  *'  thousands  "  (mUiUs),*  one  from  each  of 
the  three  tribes.  These  footrsoldiers  were  commanded  by  three 
or  nine  tribal  officers,  the  trUnini  militum.^  The  cavalry  consisted 
of  three  hundred  celeres,  one  from  each  of  the  three  tribes,  each 
commanded  by  three  tribuni  celeram.  When  the  Patriciate  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  genUs  minores,*  these  three 
hundreds  {ceidunae)  were  increased  to  six.' 

Besides  the  heavy  infantry  and  the  cavalry,  there  may  have 
been  a  corps  of  light-armed  troops  {velites  and  arquites),  and  these 
would  doubtless  have  been  composed  mainly  of  clients.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  free  Plebeians  were  forced  to  serve ;  but, 
if  they  did,  it  would  only  have  been  in  this  inferior  capacity, 
which  required  no  time  for  training  and  no  cost  of  maintaining  a 
panoply.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  regular  levy, 
and  of  such  war-taxation  as  then  existed,  fell  upon  the  Patricians, 
and  l)efore  the  close  of  the  monarchy  an  effort  was  made  to 
remedy  this  unequal  distribution  of  burdens — an  effort  which 
hiid  as  ita  result  the  abolition  of  the  patrician  tribes  as  the  lead- 
ing divisions  of  the  state  and  a  serious  infringement  of  patrician 
rights. 

The  thirty  curiae,  originally  local  units,  as  is  proved  by  their 
names,'  were  divided,  ten  into  each  of  the  three  tribes.  The 
members  of  the  clans  belonging  to  the  same  curia  were  called 
cwriales.  But,  although  the  curiae  had  local  centres,  membership 
of  these  bodies  did  not  depend  on  residence  in  a  given  locality. 
It  was  hereditary  ;  and  if  the  members  of  a  gens  migrated  from 
its  curia,  the  gentiles  were  still  members  of  that  state-division. 
The  curiae  were  religious  as  well  as  political  associations,  which 

•  From  legtre,  Varro  L.L.  r.  87. 

'  Varro  A.Z«  v.  89  "milites  qnod  trinm  milinm  printo  legio  flebat,  me  singnlM 
tribus  Titieiuiuin,  RAinnium,  Lncemm  milin  singula  inilitum  mittebant." 

'  ib.  81  "tribuni  inilitum  qnod  temi  tribus  tribubus  liamnium,  Lucemm, 
Titium  olim  ad  exercitum  initt«bantur."  Ou  the  other  hand,  Scrrius  {in  Aen,  r. 
■'•60)  aaya  that  the  tribuni  were  m  called  becaoM  they  presided  over  one-third 
of  the  whole  force.  *  p.  12.  •  Uv.  i.  36. 

'  e.g.  Oklabra,  Forienaia,  Velienaia.  Other  name*  (snch  aa  IHtia)  may  bo 
rponyroona. 
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had  from  the  first,  or  finally  developed,  a  close  corporate  life. 
Each  had  its  peculiar  sacra  ^  and  a  place  of  worship,  containing 
an  altar  and  chapel,  which  itself  bore  the  name  crnia ;  ^  and  the 
religious  affairs  of  each  were  conducted  by  a  priest  called  curio, 
assisted  by  a  flamen  curialis.^  The  thirty  curiones  formed  a 
college,  of  which  the  curio  maximus  was  the  president.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  religious  organisation  of  the 
curiae  was  a  natural  or  artificial  development.  But  artifice  was 
certainly  at  work  in  determining  their  important  political 
character.  The  primitive  popular  assembly  at  Rome  is  the 
comitia  curiata,  composed  wholly  of  Patricians.  Here  each 
member  of  a  patrician  clan  above  the  legal  age — probably  the 
age  of  eighteen,  at  which  military  service  commenced — had  the 
right  of  giving  a  single  vote ;  a  majority  of  the  curiales  decided 
the  vote  of  the  particular  curia,  and  the  decision  of  the  assembly 
was  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  groups. 

They  also  had,  in  a  secondary  degree,  an  importance  of  a 
military  kind ;  for  the  supply  of  knights  to  the  corps  of  celeres 
is  said  to  have  been  eflfected  through  the  curiae.^ 


§  5.   The  Monarchical  Constitution 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  monarchical  constitution  of 
early  Rome  rested  on  a  limited  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  power 
restricted  by  the  extraordinary  authority  of  their  sole  magistrate. 
This  popular  sovereignty  was  asserted  in  jurisdiction,  in  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  ratification  of  magisterial  power.  The  attribution 
of  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  (provocatio)^  to  the  people 
shows  that  with  them  rests  either  the  sovereign  attribute  of 
pardon  or  some  right  of  trying  ciiminal  cases  in  the  last  resort. 
Tradition  makes  the  Roman  people  the  sole  source  of  law,^  that 
is,  of  standing  ordinances  of  a  general  kind  which  are  to  bind  the 
community,^  although  the  initiative  in  legislation  can  come  only 

'  Festus  p.  62  "ciirionia  sacra,  quae  in  curiis  fiebant";  p.  64  "curiales 
flamines  curiarum  sacerdotes." 

'  ib.  p.  49  (8.V.  curia)  "locus  est,  ubi  publicas  curas  gerebant." 

'  See  note  1.  *  Festus  p.  126  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  8. 

'  Festus  p.  55  "Celeres  autiqui  dixerunt,  quosnunc  equites  dicinius  .  .  .  qui 
priraitus  electi  fuerunt  ex  singulis  curiis  deui,  ideoque  omnino  trecenti  fuere." 

•  Liv.  L  26  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31,  54.  ^  Dionys.  ii.  14. 

•  "  Generate  jussum  "  (Capito  ap.  Gell.  x.  20). 
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from  the  king;  and  apart  from  the  rulings  of  the  pontifical 
college,  which  did  not  require  the  Banction  of  the  people,  this 
theory  of  primitive  legislation  seems  to  be  correct ;  for  the  very 
early  laws  passed  by  the  comUia  on  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy 
do  not  appear  to  mark  any  violent  break  in  the  theory  of  the 
constitution.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  king  employed  the 
formula  afterwards  used  by  the  Republican  magistrates,  which 
elicited  the  "  will  and  command  "  of  the  burgesses  {vtlilis, 
jubeatis,  quiriUs);  but  law  (lex)  is  from  the  first  something 
"laid  down"  by  a  competent  authority,  and  binding,  therefore, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  that  ordains  it^  After  its  ordinance  it 
may  or  must  create  a  contractual  relation  between  individuals,^ 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  its  being  the  result  of  a  contract  or 
co-operation  between  independent  authorities.  The  source  of 
law  is,  therefore,  simple ;  it  is  the  people's  will ;  but,  through 
the  bar  ^  utterance  created  by  the  magistracy,  this  will  is 
very  limited  in  its  capacity  for  expression.  The  people  are  also 
affirmed  to  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  the  source  of  honour, 
and  typical  illustrations  of  this  power  are  presented  by  the 
traditional  beliefs  that  the  regal  insignia  of  Etruria,  adopted  by 
the  kings  of  Rome,  were  only  assumed  by  them  with  the  consent 
of  Senate  and  people,^  and  that  the  appointment  of  officers  for 
special  purposes,  although  these  may  have  been  in  theory  merely 
delegates  of  the  king,  had  to  be  ratified  by  laws  of  the  curias. 
The  quaestors,  the  earliest  prototypes  of  the  later  magistrates 
at  Rome,  are  said  to  have  been  so  appointed.* 

The  people,  therefore,  possessed  certain  sovereign  rights,  but 
each  right  was  limited  by  the  vast  authority  of  their  personal 
representative,  who  wielded  the  whole  of  the  executive,  and  so 
much  of  the  legislative  power  as  is  implied  in  the  sole  right  of 
initiative.  We  cannot  even  speak  of  the  people  as  vesting  this 
power  in  their  king ;  for  their  right  of  election  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  probably  as  limited  as  their  power  of  legislation. 

*  Lex  ia  probftbly  connected  etymologically  with  the  German  Ugen  (Qothic 
laQJan)  u  9t9nin  with  rlffiifu. 

*  In  busineas  we  have  Uges  locationis,  venditionu,  in  the  stmctoie  of  corpora- 
Uona  a  lex  coUegii.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  legum  dietio  of  angary,  which  ia 
the  atatement  of  the  mode  of  the  answer  of  the  goda  to  •  reqneat,  ia  the  lex  data 
giren  to  individuals  by  a  magistrate  (e.g.  the  leges  eenaoriae)  or  granted  by  Rome 
aa  a  charter  to  a  subject  atate,  there  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  a  purely  one-sided 
ordinance. 

»  Diouys.  ill  62  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  17,  81. 
«  Tac  Ann.  xL  22  ;  Ulp.  in  lUg.  I.  13. 
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This  personal  head  possessed  a  variety  of  titles  which  marked 
the  various  aspects  of  his  rule — titles  which  survived  into  the 
Republic,  and,  on  the  differentiation  of  the  functions  which  he 
united,  were  applied  to  various  magistrates.  As  supreme  judge 
he  was  judex,  as  leader  and  commander  in  war  praetor,^  dictator, 
and  magister  populi.^  The  most  general  title  which  marked  him 
out  as  universal  head  of  the  state,  in  religious  as  in  civil  matters, 
was  that  of  rex,  the  "  regulator  "  of  all  things  human  and  divine 
— a  title  which  survived  in  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  heir  of  the  king 
in  sacrifice  and  in  ritual.  The  powers  on  which  this  position 
was  based  were  summed  up  in  the  word  impcrium.^ 

The  severance  of  the  king  from  the  state,  over  which  he 
ruled,  was  also  expressed  in  certain  outward  signs  (insignia), 
which  distinguished  him  from  the  rest  of  the  burgesses. 
He  was  preceded  by  twelve  "  summoners "  (lidores),*  each 
carrying  a  bundle  of  rods  (fasces),  and  the  axe-head  gleamed  from 
these  bundles  even  within  the  walls,  for  the  king's  military 
jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  within  the  city.  His  robe  was  of 
"  purple,"  or  rather  of  scarlet — the  colour  in  which  most  nations 
have  seen  an  emblem  of  sovereignty — but  his  dress  probably 
varied  with  the  ritual  which  he  was  performing,  and  the  three 
kinds  of  striped  garment  (trahea)  which  survived  in  the  Eepublic 
— that  of  purple  for  the  priestly  office,  of  purple  and  saflFron  for 
augury,  of  purple  striped  with  white  for  the  rex^ — were 
probably  all  vestments  of  the  king.  Tradition  also  assigns  him 
the  eagle-headed  sceptre,  the  golden  crown,  the  throne  (solium),^ 
and  the  chariot  within  the  walls,  from  which  the  curule  chair 
(seUa  curulis)  was  believed  to  be  derived.^     The  statement  that 

^  Varro  L.L.  v.  80  "  Praetor  dictus,  qui  praeiret  jure  et  exercitu."  But  the 
title  is,  perhaps,  a  purely  military  one  {prae-itor,  "the  man  who  goes  before  the 
army  "). 

2  Festus  p.  198  "in  magistro  populi  faciendo,  qui  vulgo  Dictator  appellatur." 
'  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  26,  42.     Regnum  denotes  the  position  of  the  king  as  head  of 
the  state  (ib.  iL  27),  but  not  the  regal  power. 

*  Lictor  is  probably  derived  from  licere.  For  other  attempts  at  derivation  see 
Gell.  xii.  3.  They  summon,  not  only  to  the  assembly,  but  also  to  the  courts,  and 
are  thus  the  chief  mark  of  jurisdiction  and  coercive  power  (coercitio).  The 
individual  curiae  were  probably  summoned  by  the  thirty  lictores  curiatii,  who 
survive  into  tbe  later  Republic.  See  Momms.  Staatsr.  L  p.  392.  For  the  number 
of  lictors  that  accompanied  the  king  see  Cic.  de  Rep.  IL  17,  31  ;  Liv.  i.  8  ; 
Dionys.  ii.  29  ;  iii.  61,  62. 

»  Serv.  in  Aen.  vii.  188,  612  ;  xi.  334  ;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  503. 

•  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  21,  69  ;  Dionys.  iii.  61. 

'  Festus  p.  49  "currnles  niagistratus  api^lati  sunt,  quia  curru  vehebantur." 
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iho  triumphal  nuiffnia  of  tho  Komaii  magistratpe  were  but  tho 
revival  uf  tho  ordinary  mlommenta  of  the  king^  is  extromely 
probable ;  for  tho  crown,  the  toga  jncia  (a  development  of  the 
purple  robe),^  and  tho  chariot  reappear  in  the  Roman  triumph. 

Other  royal  prerogatives  were  connected  with  tho  primitive 
conception  of  u  patriarchal  monarchy.  The  king,  although  ho 
hicks  the  absolutism  of  the  paier/amUias,  occupies  much  the  same 
I)osition  in  the  state  as  the  father  does  in  tho  family.  In  a 
sense  ho  is  owner  of  the  whole  community,  and  as  such  capable 
of  commanding  the  munera  of  the  burgesses.^)  But  a  largo  portion 
of  the  public  domain  was  more  peculiarly  sot  apart  for  his  own 
private  use.*  This  crown-land  must  have  been  worked  mainly 
l)y  the  king's  own  clients,  who  hold  it  precario  from  him ;  ^  for 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  belief  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  half -free  Plebeians  were  in  the  immediate 
clienUla  of  tho  king,  connected  with  tho  community  chiefly 
through  him,  its  representative.  These  may  have  been  captives 
who  had  submitted  to  tho  Jides  of  the  state,  and  whom  their 
conqueror  had  not  attached  as  dependants  to  other  leading 
families  of  tho  community. 

The  theory  of  a  kingship  is  best  expressed  in  tho  mode  in 
which  tho  monarch  ascends  the  throne.  Tho  alternative 
principles  that  have  usually  been  recognised  are  the  hereditary, 
the  elective,  or  that  of  divine  right 

Of  the  hereditary  principle  there  is  no  trace  at  Rome.  It  is 
contradicted  by  tho  facts  of  the  traditional  history,  which 
believed  that,  when  tho  hereditary  principle  was  first  realised  in 
the  last  king,  tho  monarchy  came  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  expressly 
denied  by  later  authors  who  reflected  on  tho  character  of  tho 
early  monarchy.*  There  is  rather  more  to  be  said  for  tho  theory 
of  divine  right.  Romulus  is  the  son  of  a  god  and  awaits  the 
verdict  of  heaven  before  ho  assumes  his  rule.  Numa,  his 
successor,  insists  that  the  same  verdict  shall  bo  appealed  to.^ 
But,  if  the  taking  of  the  auspices  be  tho  sign  of  a  divine  origin, 

»  Dionys.  ir.  74. 

*  Festus  p.  209  "PicU  qawe  nono  togs  dicitnr  pnrporea  ante  vocitata  est 
eaqoe  erat  sine  pictura."  It  was  already  pieta  (dcdxptwof)  in  Polybios'  time 
(Polyb.  tL  63).  »  Llv.  L  66. 

*  "  Arvi  et  arbusta  et  pascnl  lati  atqne  aberes  "  (Cic  de  Rep.  t.  2,  8).  Cf. 
Li».  li.  6.  •  p.  8. 

*  ac.  (fa  Rep.  iL  12,  24  "Nostri  ill!  etiam  tarn  agrestes  videmnt  rirtnteni 
et  sapientiam  regalem,  non  progeniem  qnaeri  oportere."     QL  App.  B.C.  L  98. 

'  Ut.  i.  7  and  18. 
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then  everything  in  Kome  proceeds  almost  equally  from  the  gods. 
Probably  in  earlier  as  in  later  Rome  religion  played  a  most 
important  subsidiary  part  in  public  life,  but  we  have  no  warrant 
for  believing  that  it  was  ever  the  sole  guiding  power.  As  we 
shall  see,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
king,  this  theory  raises  into  a  primary  and  material  what  was 
merely  a  secondary  and  formal  element  in  the  transmission  of 
the  monarchy,  although  this  formal  element  was  one  of  the  utmost 
necessity  and  importance.     . 

The  Roman  thinkers  were  thus  thrown  back  on  the  theory  of 
election.  Tradition  is  unanimous  in  representing  the  monarchy 
as  elective — depending,  i.e.,  on  free  popular  election,  or  on  such 
election  guided  by  the  Senate.^  On  the  death  of  a  king  there  is 
no  immediate  successor  with  a  title  to  rule ;  an  interim-king 
(interrex)  is  appointed  for  a  few  days,  and  on  his  proposal  a  king 
is  elected  by  the  patrician  burgesses  at  the  comitia  curiata, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  patrician  Senate  (audoritas  patrum).^ 

In  the  expression  of  these  views  the  Roman  thinkers  were 
attempting  to  reconstruct  the  monarchy  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  magistracy ;  for  they  rightly  believed  that  this 
magistracy  was  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  original  kingship. 
The  elective  principle  of  the  Republic  was  not  regarded  as  a 
novelty  in  the  theory  of  the  magistracy,  and  there  were  two 
reasons  for  this  view.  The  first  was  that  there  was  a  real 
continuity,  for  the  elective  process  was  always  subsidiary  to 
another,  that  of  nomination  by  the  magistrate  who  guided  the 
elections.  The  latter  became  an  almost  formal  process  in  the 
Republic,  but  the  question  was  not  asked  whether  at  one  time  it 
may  not  have  been  the  material  element.  Secondly,  there  was 
really  an  elective  element  in  the  monarchy,  which  survived  as  a 
form  into  the  Republic,  a  form  which  the  hypothesis  of  mon- 
archical election  adopted  by  Roman  antiquarians  could  not 
explain.  It  is  strange  that,  in  seeking  for  their  theory  of  regal 
appointment,  they  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  clearest 
survival  of  the  monarchy,  the  dictatorship,  on  which  so  much 
of  the  rest  of  their  reconstruction  of  the  monarchical  power  was 
based 

*  Liv.  L  17  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  17,  81. 

^  The  interregnum,  though  only  an  occasional  office  in  the  Republic,  is  repre- 
sented as  an  invariable  peirt  of  the  procedure  in  the  transmission  of  the  kingly 
power  (Liv.  i.  47). 
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In  tho  two  definite  Burvivals  of  the  lioman  monarchy  election 
was  not  recognised ;  tho  dictator  was  nominated  by  the  consul, 
not  by  bis  predecessor,  for  it  was  only  an  occasional  office ;  and 
the  rex  aaerorum  was  nominated  by  the  ponii/ex  nuuimwif^ 
no  longer  by  the  preceding  rex;  for  this  office  simply  con- 
litmcd  the  priestly  functions  of  the  king,  the  religious  headship 
l»oing  vested  in  the  pontifex.  This  oldest  principle  of  appoint- 
ment survived  in  Republican  Rome  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
elective  process,  to  reappear  agsiin  in  tho  Principate,  in  cases 
wliere  election  had  become  a  mere  form,  as  the  living  principle.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  principlo  that  has  a  continuous  history ; 
election  is  tho  Republican  interlude. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  consider  tho  monarchy  as  not 
piirely  an  elective  office,  and  substitute  for  election  tho  principle 
of  nomination,  we  must  consider  that  it  was  the  right,  and 
probably  the  duty,  of  tho  king  of  Rome  to  nominate  his 
successor.  If  there  had  been  no  duo  nomination  during  his 
lifetime,  and  consequently  no  distinctly  marked  out  successor 
to  the  monarchy,  the  duty  of  providing  such  a  successor  lapsed 
to  the  Senate,  from  which  body  the  interrex  was  appointed. 
The  inierregnum  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  dated  from  the  first 
\.icancy  in  the  regal  office,  after  the  death  of  Romulus.'  When 
such  a  vacancy  had  occurred,  the  auspices,  under  which  tho 
state  had  been  founded,  and  which  were  the  mark  of  divine 
acceptance  of  the  kingly  rule,  "  returned  to  the  patres" *  and 
we  are  told  that  this  was  from  the  first  interpreted  to  mean, 
not  to  the  comitia  curiata,  but  to  tho  patrician  Senate.  The 
earliest  interregnum  is  represented  as  an  exorcise  of  collective 
rule  by  tho  Senate ;  but,  on  the  analogy  of  the  sole  magistracy, 
it  took  the  form  of  a  creation  of  a  succession  of  interreges. 
Tho  first  step  was  the  division  of  tho  Senate  into  decuriae ;  ^  each 
decury  had  fifty  days  of  government  allotted  to  it ;  within  this 
period  each  individual  member  of  the  decuria  exercised  rule  for 
five  days,  and,  according  to  one  account,  the  succession  of  the 
dectunes  was  determined  by  lot  (sortitio).^  The  rule  is  represented 
as  collegiate,  the  whole  decury  possessing  the  imperiumj  while 

'  Dionyn.  t.  1  ;  Li  v.  xl.  42. 

'  Tac  Ann.  i.  14  and  81  ;  Dio  Cam.  lUi.  21,  7  ;  IviU.  20,  8. 

*  Gcde  Rep.  ii.  12,  23  ;  Liv.  L  17  ;  Dionys.  U.  67. 

*  [Qc]  ad  liruL  L  5,  4. 

*  Of.  Senr.  in  Aen.  vi.  808  "  Romolo  mortuo  cnm  .  .  .  Sonatas  .  .  .  regnaaset 
|)er  deenrias."  *  Dionys.  iL  bl  diaKXripucdfuftK. 
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the  individual  who  ruled  for  five  days  had  the  fasces  and  the 
external  emblems  of  the  royal  power.^  In  later  times  we  shall 
see  that,  though  the  interregnum  was  retained,  the  whole  pro- 
cedure was  simplified  by  the  abandonment  of  the  collegiate 
principle.  If  it  ever  existed,  we  must  suppose  that,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  taken,  the  collective  rule 
could  be  interrupted  by  any  interrex,  except  the  first,  nominat- 
ing the  king.2  The  interregnum,  although  represented  by  our 
authorities  as  an  invariable  part  of  the  procedure  in  the 
appointment  of  a  king,  was  probably  from  the  first  a  makeshift, 
only  resorted  to  when  the  ordinary  procedure  had  been  inter- 
rupted through  unforeseen  causes,  and  there  was  no  definitely 
designated  successor.^ 

Yet,  though  the  monarchy  was  not  strictly  elective,  certain 
quasi-elective,  processes  were  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
appointment  of  the  king,  on  the  part  both  of  Senate  and  people. 

The  authority  of  the  Senate  {auctoritas  patrum)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  all  the  transmissions  of  the  supreme  office.*  It 
is  an  authority,  however,  which  did  not  spring  from  any  theory 
of  the  Senate's  possessing  elective  powers,  but  was  simply  a 
result  of  the  universal  principle  that  no  man  in  authority  should 
act  without  taking  advice  of  his  consilium,  and  was  merely  an  out- 
come of  the  constitutional  necessity  which  the  king  was  under 
of  consulting  the  Senate  on  all  great  measures  aff'ecting  the 
popular  welfare.  The  greatest  of  these  would  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor. 

Secondly,  we  are  told  of  a  formal  ratification  of  the  king's 
power  by  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia  curiata,  one  which 
continued  into  the  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  lex  curiata,  a 
formal    sanction   always   required   for    the   ratification    of    an 

^  Dionys.  ii.  57  rots  Xaxovcri  SiKa  irpdrois  dveSuKav  dpxeiv  t^j  iroXewj  t7i» 
avT^Kparop  ipx^f  •  Liv.  i.  17  "decern  imperitabant,  unus  cum  insignibus 
imperii  et  lictoribus  erat." 

'■*  In  the  accounts  of  this  procedure  an  important  element  is  probably  omitted, 
i.e.  that  each  individual  interrex  nominated  his  successor.  The  first  could  not 
nominate  the  king,  as  he  had  not  received  the  auspices  in  due  form. 

*  Mommsen  (Staatsr.  i.  pp.  213,  214)  takes  a  different  view,  arguing  that  the 
king  was  in  every  case  nominated,  not  by  the  rex,  but  by  the  interrex,  on  the  legal 
ground  that  the  appointment  of  a  successor  would  have  been  one  of  those  "  actus 
legitimi  qui  non  recipinnt  diem  vel  condicionem"  (such  as  hereditatis  aditio, 
tutoris  datio),  and  which  "  in  totum  vitiantur  per  temporis  vel  condicionis 
adjectionem"  (Papin.  in  Duj.  50,  17,  77).  But,  even  in  the  regal  period,  there 
may  have  been  one  condition  which  did  not  vitiate  such  acts,  i.e.  death  (see  p.  29), 

*  Uv.  i.  17,  22,  32,  41,  47. 
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imperium  already  aMumed.^  It  is  said  to  have  had  this 
character  even  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  and  this  was  thought 
to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  king  himself  proposed  the 
Ux  euriaia  which  was  to  give  the  sanction  for  the  exercise  of 
his  own  power.'  Such  procedure  was,  indeed,  necessary,  since 
no  one  but  the  king  had  the  right  of  putting  the  question  to 
the  people ;  consequently  we  must  accept  the  view  that  the  Ux 
atriaia  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and 
might  be  legally,  though  not  perha|>s  constitutionally,  withheld, 
as  it  was  by  King  Sorvius  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.' 

The  Roman  jurists,  who  believed  that  the  king  was  elected, 
credited  the  people  with  two  distinct  acts  in  the  creation  of  a 
king — first,  his  election,  and  then  the  formal  ratification  of  this 
election.*  A  parallel  for  this  seemed  to  be  furnished  by 
Republican  usage,  where  the  lex  was  taken  by  magistrates  already 
elected  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the  imperium. 
But  at  this  period  the  magistrates  were  nut  elected  by  the 
eomiiia  euriaia,  and  the  lex  of  this  assembly  is  a  mere  survival, 
a  reminiscence  of  the  formal  sovereignty  which  continued  to 
be  vested  in  the  curiae.  The  lex  curiata  is  much  more 
comprehensible  in  origin  if  the  king  was  first  nominated 
independently  of  the  people  and  then  challenged  their  allegiance. 
It  was  probably  little  more  than  an  acclamation  on  the  first 
summons  of  the  curiae  by  the  king.  The  preceding  king 
must  have  already  made  known  to  the  people  his  choice  of  a 
successor,  and  the  popular  sentiment  would  have  been  already 
expressed ;  thus  there  was  little  chance  of  adverse  shouts  when 
the  new  king  challenged  the  allegiance  of  his  burgesses.  If 
there  was  a  chance  of  the  challenge  not  being  accepted,  it  might, 
as  we  saw,  be  withheld.  But  an  exercise  of  the  regal  imperium 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  these  two  acts  of  Senate  and 
people — the  expressed  will  of  the  one  and  the  declared  alle- 
giance of  the  other  —  was  regarded  by  later  authorities  as 
unconstitutional.* 

»  Clc.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  10,  26  ;  ii.  11,  28  ;  arf  Fam.  i.  9,  2.5. 
'  C^c.  de  Rep.  iL  18,  25  "  Numam  .  . .  qui .  .  .  quamquam  popalaa  enriatia 
enm  oomitiia  regem  eaae  juaserat,  tanien  ipse  de  sno  iinp«rio  cttriatam  legem  tulit." 

*  Lir.    i.    41    "Serrioa,   praeaidio  firmo  munitua,   primua    injnasu    populi, 
volantate  patrnra  regnarit." 

*  Clc  de  Rep.  ii.  17,  81  "Tallum  Hoatilium  popnlna  regem,  interrege  rogante, 
oomitiia  cnriatis  creavit,  isqne  de  imperio  suo  .  .  .  populum  consuluit  cnriatim." 

*  The  laat  injustue  dominut  of   Rome  ruled  "  oeqne   populi  joaaa  neque 
auctoribna  patribua  "  (Cic.  de  Rep.  IL  24,  45  ;  Liv.  L  49). 
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There  was  also  a  religious  aspect  of  the  king's  appoint- 
ment. His  assumption  of  power  was  regarded  as  incomplete 
until  it  had  been  shown  that  the  gods  sanctioned  the  rule  which 
he  had  assumed.  This  was  done  by  the  first  taking  of  the 
auspices  ^ — a  ceremony  observed  by  magistrates  of  the  Republic 
before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  office.  This  was  the 
final  test  for  the  right  to  exercise  secular  power ;  but  the  king's 
position  as  high -priest  of  the  community  was  supposed  to 
require  another  initiatory  act. 

This  was  the  inauguration,  which  differed  from  the  taking 
of  the  auspices.  In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  ausjdcia  the 
individual  entering  on  ofiice  has  himself  the  right  of  spedio;^  in 
the  Republic  it  belonged  to  magistrates  as  such,  and  was  never 
regarded  as  a  merely  priestly  function.  In  the  special  inaugura- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  the  spedio  is  taken  by  some  other  than 
the  person  inaugurated.  The  priest-king  Numa  is  naturally 
associated  with  this  ceremony  by  tradition ;  by  him  an  appointed 
augur  is  employed  to  watch  for  signs,^  and  this  ceremony  of 
inauguration  by  one  of  the  priesthood,  other  than  the  person  so 
inaugurated,  is  represented  as  being  from  this  time  onwards  a 
standing  part  of  the  procedure  requisite  for  entrance  on  the 
regal  office.  But  this  legend  of  Numa  is  rendered  somewhat 
incredible  by  the  fact  that  the  augurs  have  no  right  of  spedio, 
and  that  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Republic  it  is  only  the  semi- 
magisterial  pontifex  mazimus,  the  head  of  the  state  religion, 
who  has  the  right  of  taking  auspices.  The  fact  that  the  rex 
sacrorum  in  the  Republic  had  a  special  inauguration  *  might  lend 
support  to  the  legend,  were  it  not  that  this  rex  had  become 
wholly  a  priest  and  thus  lost  his  right  of  intercourse  with  the 
gods  through  the  spedio.  The  question  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  king,  unimportant  in  itself,  runs  up  into  two  wider  questions  ; 
the  first  is  whether  there  was  a  separation  in  idea  between  the 
king's  magisterial  and  his  priestly  functions ;  the  second,  whether 
the  king  was  himself  pontifex  maximus  and  thus  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Roman  religion. 

For  an  answer  to  the  first  question  it  is  not  safe  to  appeal  to 
later  examples,  for  the  priesthood  and  the  magistracy  may  have 

I  Thus  Romulus  takes  his  own  auspices  on  the  Palatine  (Li v.  i.  6). 
«  p.  39. 

*  Liv.  i,  18  "de  se  .  .  .  deos  consuli  jussit. " 

*  Labeo  ap.  Cell.  xv.  27,  1  ;  Liv.  xl.  42,  8. 
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hccn  first  Biindored  during  the  Republic.  But  tradition* 
and  survivals  represent  the  king  as  the  fir  A  fried  in  the 
community.  His  successor,  the  rex  taerorum^  ranks,  as  a 
licst,  above  the  three  great  flamines  and  the  pontifex  maximus 
tu  the  order  of  the  priesthood  {ordo  sacerdotum);*  the  religious 
duties  of  this  rex  point  to  the  fact  that  the  king's  functions 
were  a  r^^ular  eultus,  not  the  occasional  religious  duties  of  a 
Roman  magistrate,'  while  his  wife,  the  regina  sacrorum,  had  her 
own  simultaneous  sacrifices.^ 

But  the  position  of  first  priest  did  not  in  the  Republic  imply 
the  headship  of  the  Roman  religion ;  the  chief  pontiff,  who  is 
its  head,  comes,  as  we  saw,  low  in  the  order  of  the  priesthood. 
The  importance  of  eulhu  and  of  religious  authority  springing  from 
higher  knowledge  are  not  the  same.  The  pontiffs  are  only 
secondarily  a  priestly,  primarily  they  are  a  religious  order,  whose 
position  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  religious  law  (fas).  The 
separation  between  the  true  priesthood  and  the  presidency  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  have  been  a  Republican  development,  duo 
to  the  s^ularisation  of  the  magistracy ;  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  magistrate  being  continued  in  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the 
religious  presidency  being  also  separated  from  the  civil  power,  but 
vested  in  another  official,  the  chief  pontiff  But  it  is  possible 
t  hat  the  separation  may  have  been  primitive,  and  that  culius  and 
the  knowledge  of  religious  law  did  not  go  together.  It  is 
evident  that  great  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  king's  relation 
to  the  pontifical  college.  While  one  account  speaks  of  Numa 
selecting  Numa  Marcius  as  "  the  pontiff,"  '  another  describes  the 
same  king  as  instituting  five  pontiffs,"  and  we  are  further  told 
that,  before  the  Ux  Ogulnia  (300  B.C.),  the  college  consisted  of  four 
members.'     The  discrepancy  between  the  two  last  accounts  has 

>  DlonjB.  IL  14  ;  iv.  74  ;  PluU  TL  Graech,  15. 

*  Festos  p.  185  ;  Labeo  ap.  Oell.  xr.  27  ;  Or.  Fatti  U.  21. 

'  This  is  shown  by  his  sacrifices  on  the  Kalends  and  on  the  Nones  {aaera 
nonalia)  and  his  offering  of  a  ram  to  Janus  in  the  regia  on  the  Agonalia  (Jan 
9)  (Festus  p.  10  ;  Varro  L.L.  vi.  12  ;  Or.  Fasti  i.  317). 

*  Festas  p.  113  ;  Macrob.  i.  15,  19. 

*  Ut.  L  20  "  Numa  Pontificem  .  .  .  Nunmm  Marcium  M.  f.  ex  patribns  legit, 
etqne  sacra  omnia  exscripta  exsignataque  atyibuit,  quibus  hostiis,  qnibns  diebus, 
•d  quae  templa  sacra  fierent,  atqae  unde  in  eos  sumptus  pecunia  erogaretnr.  Cetera 
qnoqne  omnia  pnblica  privataque  sacra  Pontiflcis  scitis  snbjecit,  ut  esset,  quo 
oonsultum  plebes  reniret :  ne  quid  divjni  juris,  negligendo  patrios  ritus,  peregrines 
'?«e  adsciscendo.  tnrbnretur,  etc"     But  nlVrwards  (in  449  B.a)  Llry  (iiL  64) 

iiplies  the  existence  of  a  college,  without  mentioning  its  in!ititntion.     Cf.  !▼.  44. 

*  Cic.  de  Hep.  jL  14,  26.  '  Liv.  x.  6. 
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been  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  king  himself  was  reckoned 
as  a  member  of  the  college,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  the  king 
reduced  the  number  from  five  to  four.^  It  is  possible  that  the  king 
did  not  bear  the  title  pontifex  maximus  and  was  yet  head  of  the 
college  ;  it  is  even  possible  that,  as  one  account  which  we  have 
quoted  seems  to  indicate,^  there  was  a  chief  pontiff  as  his  delegate. 
We  can  hardly  refuse  him  a  place  at  this  board  in  face  of  the 
evidences  which  point  to  his  universal  headship  of  religion.  The 
creation  of  the  augurate  and  the  priesthoods  is  his  work.  Romulus 
appoints  the  aixgurs ;  ^  Numa  institutes  the  three  great  Flamines, 
the  Salii,  and  the  Pontifex,  although  most  of  the  important 
ceremonies  of  religion  are  performed  by  himself  personally.* 
Consequently  we  may  conclude  that  the  appointment  of  special 
individuals  to  these  priesthoods  must  have  been  a  part  of  the  king's 
office.'*  It  has  even  been  held  (chiefly  as  an  inference  from  the 
fact  that  the  Vestals  and  Flamens  were  in  the  potestas  of  the 
pontifex  maximus  of  the  Republic)  that  the  former  were  the 
king's  unmarried  daughters  who  attended  to  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  state  in  the  king's  house,  the  latter  his  sons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  kindle  the  fire  for  the  sacrificial  worship  of  particular 
deities,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus.  This  pleasing  picture  may 
have  represented  the  primitive  state  of  the  patriarchal  kingship ; 
but  this  had  been  long  outgrown  before  the  close  of  the  monarchy. 
There  we  find  a  fully  developed  hierarchy  and  the  existence  of 
religious  guilds,  such  as  those  of  pontiffs  and  augurs,  who 
cultivate  the  science,  not  the  mere  ritual  of  religion,  and  who 
have  no  possible  connexion  with  the  king's  household  arrange- 
ments. 

At  the  head  of  this  imposing  organisation  stands  the  rex,  and, 
in  \'irtue  of  this  position,  he  is  the  chief  expounder  of  the  rules 
of  divine  law  (fas).  It  is  a  law  which  has  hardly  any  limits, 
running  parallel  with  civil  justice  (jus)  but  far  beyond  its  bounds. 
Three  methods  of  its  operation  may  conveniently  be  distinguished. 

'  Bouchd-Leclerq  Les  Pontifes  de  I'ancienne  Rome  p.  9.  That  the  king  was 
pontiff  is  stated  by  Plutarch  (Xuma  9),  Servius  (ad  Aen.  iii.  81),  and  Zosimus 
(iv.  36),  but  the  evidence  may  be  vitiated  by  the  position  of  the  Princeps  as 
ponl\fex  maximus. 

'  Liv.  i.  20  (p.  61  n.  5) ;  cf.  Ambrosch  Studien  p.  22. 

»  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  9,  16  ;  de  Div.  i.  2,  3. 

*  Liv.  i.  20  "Turn  sacerdotibus  creandis  aniniuni  adjecit,  quamquam  ipse 
plurima  sacra  obibat,  ea  maxime  quae  nunc  ad  Dialem  flamineni  pertinent." 

^  As,  e.g.,  the  nomination  of  Flamines  belonged  to  the  Latin  dictator  (Ascoa.j 
in  Milon.  p.  32). 
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One  in  purely  religious  and  ritualistic  and  is  expressed  in  the 
control  of  priesthoods,  religious  colleges,  and  cults,  llio  second 
iMserts  itself  in  a  control  over  the  life  of  the  onlinary  citizen  in 
matters  criminal  and  civil.  The  third  is  that  which  connects  the 
lioman  state  with  other  independent  communities  and  forms  the 
international  law  of  the  period. 

(i.)  The  control  over  priesthood  and  cultus  belongs  to 
the  history  of  religion  rather  than  to  that  of  constitutional 
law,  and  it  chiefly  presents  a  legal  aspect  in  connexion  with 
the  question  of  religious  jurisdiction.  The  difficult  questions 
that  arose  in  Republican  times  from  the  clashing  of  the 
religious  and  the  civil  power  could  hardly  have  been  heard 
of  as  yet,  for  the  supreme  control  of  both  was  vested  in  the 
same  man.  But  the  very  nature  of  this  disciplinary  juris- 
diction over  priests  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  The 
favourite  hypothesis  of  a  family  jurisdiction  has  been  applied  to 
the  case,  and  the  hypothesis  may  conceivably  be  correct  so  far  as 
the  Flamens  and  the  Vestals  are  concerned,  although  even  in  this 
sphere  it  is  doubtful  by  what  paternal  right  the  head  of  religion 
could  do  the  Vestal's  paramour  to  death.  Other  phases  of  the 
power  are  still  more  inexplicable  on  this  ground.  A  right  of 
punishing  augurs  for  a  breach  of  ritualistic  rules  survived  into 
the  Republic,  and  seems  to  be  a  jurisdiction  exercised  over  them 
as  members  of  a  religious  body.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  of 
the  priesthood  holding  a  privileged  position,  and  in  all  secular 
matters  its  members  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  law.  Such 
privileges  as  they  possess  rest  on  religious  scruples.  When  the 
Flamen  was  caught  (captus)  for  the  god,  he  became  free  from 
the  paternal  power,*  and  the  civil  authority  could  not  compel 
him  to  take  an  oath.^  The  persons  of  the  Vestals  were  in- 
violable ; '  the  sanctity  of  both  Flamens  and  Vestals  also  invested 
them  with  the  right  of  asylum.  The  bonds  were  struck  off  the 
prisoner  who  took  refuge  in  the  Flamen's  house ;  and,  if  the 
criminal  on  the  way  to  punishment  met  him  or  the  Vestal,  he 
could  not  be  scourged  or  executed  on  that  day.  But  it  is  only 
in  these  two  cases  that  the  severance  from  the  world  is  strongly 
marked ;  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  that,  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome's  history,  the  members  of  the  religious  orders 

■  Oaitu  i.  130.    The  same  was  the  cane  with  the  Vestal  (Gell.  i.  12). 

3  For  the  Flamen  see  Lav.  xzzi.  50  ;  Festos  p.  104.    For  the  Vestal,  0«11.  z.  15. 

*  Plut.  yuma  10. 
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were  isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  people  with  privileges  and  a 
jurisdiction  all  their  own. 

The  control  of  the  cuUus,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  purity,  are 
marked  as  one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  pontifex  maxirmis, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  the  king.  It  is  he  that  sees  that  no 
ancestral  right  is  neglected,  no  foreign  one  acquired.^  Here  we 
have  a  religious  power  that  governs  more  than  the  priesthood  ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  sacra  privata  are  as  important  in  its  eyes  as 
that  of  the  sacra  publica,  and  its  supervision  must  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Patriciate ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  religion  cared  only  for  the  sacra  of  the  patrician  clans,  and 
aimed  only  at  preventing  them  from  corrupting  their  ancestral 
worship.  The  Plebeian  and  the  client  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  gods,  and  might  bring  down  a  curse  on  the  community  by 
reckless  innovation  or  neglect. 

(ii.)  The  control  exercised  hy  fas  over  the  citizens' life  in  matters 
not  immediately  connected  with  ritual  and  worship  may  be  first 
illustrated  by  its  penal  sanctions.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Roman  law  regarded  every  crime  as 
a  sin,  for  from  the  very  first  we  are  confronted  with  a  dualism, 
and  religious  and  secular  sanctions  exist  side  by  side.  But 
religion  has  left  a  deeper  impress  here  than  elsewhere — in  the 
name  given  to  punishment,^  in  the  form  of  its  infliction,  in  the 
still  stranger  fact  that,  by  the  disappearance  of  religious  sanctions, 
breaches  of  obligation  that  the  modern  world  regards  as  crimes 
remained  unpunished  by  the  secular  arm. 

The  punishment  for  sin  must  be  some  form  of  expiation. 
This  is  the  piaculum  adjudged  in  the  monarchy  as  in  Republican 
times  by  the  head  of  religion ;  and  not  adjudged  arbitrarily,  for 
even  by  the  close  of  the  monarchical  period  classes  of  ofiences 
had  doubtless  been  drawn  up  by  the  pontiffs  with  the  equivalent 
expiation,  which  was  directed  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods 
from  the  whole  community.  Apart  from  the  regularly  recurring 
lustrations  at  the  census — the  consequence  of  the  sense  of 
universal  sinfulness  in  the  community — individual  misdeeds  could 
be  expiated  in  this  way.     Such  was  a  murder  that  was  unin- 

>  Liv.  i.  20  (cited  p.  51 ). 

-  Supplicium,  from  sub-placo,  death  as  a  sin-offering  (Festus  p.  808  "sup- 
plicia  .  .  .  sacrificia  a  supplicando  ") ;  castiyatio  ("castum  agere")  purification 
through  atonement.  On  the  other  hand  poena,  multa,  talio  bear  witness  to  a 
theory  of  compeusatiou  and  private  vengeaace.     See  Rein  CriminairecJU  p.  39. 
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tontiotml  or  in  which  miligiiting  circumstancoti  were  present,*  and 
such  was  the  violation  of  the  chastity  of  Juno's  person  through 
the  touching  of  hor  altar  l>y  a  jxi^Ux."^  In  graver  cases  expiation 
could  only  be  accepted  where  there  was  no  intent,'  as  in  the 
wrong  done  to  a  god  by  swearing  falsely  in  his  name.*  There 
was  also  a  class  of  deadly  sins  for  which  the  gods  would  accept 
no  atonement  but  the  life  and  the  goods  of  the  sinner  himself. 
Amongst  the  acts  which  called  forth  this  consecratio  capitis  were 
the  violation  of  the  relations  of  client  and  patron,^  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  elders  by  their  children,*  the  pulling  up  or  alteration  of 
l)oundary  stones,^  the  dostmction  of  a  neighbour's  com  by  night.* 
The  god  thus  appeased  was  often  the  deity  who  was  held  to  be 
specially  offended  by  the  act ;  but  sometimes  the  head  and  the 
goods  were  not  dedicated  to  the  same  divinities.  The  person 
was  adjudged  to  Jupiter,  the  dispenser  of  life ;  the  landed 
property  to  the  goc^  who  nourish  the  human  race,  Ceres  and 
liiber.*  This  custom  of  consecration  gradually  ceased  to  have 
its  literal  fulfilment,  A  man  might  still  be  declared  sacer,  but 
excommunication  had  taken  the  place  of  immolation.  Such  a 
man  was  cut  off  from  all  divine  and,  therefore,  from  all  human 
help,  and  his  slayer  was  blood-guiltless.**'  This  theory,  of  a  man 
being  cut  off  from  the  community  while  his  life  was  spared, 
became  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Roman  criminal 
law.  It  survived  in  the  "  interdiction  of  fire  and  water  "  (aquae 
et  ignis  interdidio),  and  familiarised  the  Romans  with  the  idea 
that  the  severest  penalty  did  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  life. 

In  matters  of  private  law  we  have  already  witnessed  the 
presence  of  religion  in  marriage,  adoption,  testament,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  sacra.  Its  authority  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  formularies  of  civil  procedure.     Here  the  form  of  words 

'  Liv.  L  26  ;  Dionys.  iii.  22  ;  Festua  pp.  297  and  307. 

«  Festtu  p.  222  ;  G«sH.  iv.  3. 

'  Macrob.  L  16,  10  "  prudentem  ezpiare  non  posse." 

*  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  9,  22. 

■  DioDys.  ii.  10  ;  Senr.  ad  Am.  vi.  609. 

*  Festus  p.  230. 

'  Diooys.  ii.  74  ;  Festns  p.  868. 

■  Plin.  H.N.  xTiU.  3,  12. 

*  Bonch^-Leclerq  Lu  I'ontifes  p.  196.  In  the  lex  aaenUa  which  protected 
the  tribunes  we  meet  with  thia  diitinction  (Liv.  iiL  55). 

'"  Featus  p.  818  "  At  homo  sacer  ia  est,  qoem  popnlun  judicavit  oh  male- 
ficium  ;  neqne  fas  est  eum  immolari,  sed  qui  occidit,  parricidi  non  damnatur." 
Tliis  is  the  meaning  of  mtcer  as  employed  in  the  Uga  muratae  of  the  early 
Il«pubUc  (Uv.  U.  8  ;  iiL  55). 
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was  all-important,  and  in  the  early  Republic  all  binding  formulae, 
whether  for  oaths  that  were  to  be  effectual,  for  vows  or  for 
consecration,  were  known  only  to  the  pontiffs.  The  solemn 
forms  of  law  {Ugis  actiones)  issued  from  the  same  authority,  and 
in  one  of  their  most  frequent  manifestations,  the  sacramenfum,  the 
procedure  was  distinctly  religious.^  But  who  could  say  whether 
the  king,  when  he  gave  the  prescribed  form  of  words  for  an 
action,  acted  as  a  religious  or  a  civil  head,  as  the  representative  of 
fas  or  jus  1     Here  we  are  on  the  borderland  between  the  two. 

(iii.)  Nations  know  no  common  ^ms,  and/a5  is  the  sole  support 
of  international  law.  Each  people  is  protected  by  its  o's\'n 
divine  guardians ;  hence  a  war  of  two  nations  is  a  contest 
between  their  gods,  and  a  treaty  between  two  peoples  a  compact 
between  their  respective  divinities.  But  each  nation  is  to  some 
extent  under  the  protection  of  the  other's  gods.  Jupiter  of 
Rome  is  powerless  if  the  war  commenced  by  Rome  is  unjust, 
and  ^vill  punish  his  own  people  if  they  have  stained  his  honour 
by  violating  a  treaty.  Even  though  there  is  no  belief  in  com- 
munity of  guardianship,  the  rights  of  other  peoples  are  still 
conceived  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  gods. 

These  beliefs  necessitated  elaborate  religious  preliminaries  to 
the  declaration  of  a  war  in  order  that  it  might  be  just  and  holy 
(justum  piumque),^  as  well  as  ceremonies  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  that  was  to  bind  the  public  conscience  (fides  puhlica).^ 
Such  a  ritual  may  have  been  performed,  originally,  by  the  king 
himself;  but  tradition  states  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  a 
special  guild  of  priests,  the  Fetiales  or  public  orators,  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose.*      Their  chief  functions  were  the 

^  The  sacramentum  (literally  "  oath  ")  in  the  actio  Sacramento  is  best  explained 
as  an  atonement  {piaculum)  in  the  form  of  a  money  payment  for  the  expiable, 
because  involuntary,  perjury  of  the  litigant  who  has  maintained  a  false  claim. 
When  the  process  was  secularised,  the  sacramentum  came  to  be  considered  a 
simple  wager.     See  Danz  Der  sacrale  Schutz  pp.  151  ff. 

^  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  17,  31  "  constituitque  jus,  quo  bella  indicerentur ;  quod 
per  se  justissime  inventum  sanxit  fetiali  religione,  ut  omne  bellum,  quod  de- 
nuntiatum  indictumque  non  esset,  id  injustum  esse  atque  impium  judicaretur." 

'  Varro  L.L.  v.  86  "  Fetiales  .  .  .  fidei  publicae  inter  populos  praeerant  ; 
nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut  justum  conciperetur  bellum  et  inde  desitum,  ut  foedere 
fides  pacis  constitueretur.  Ex  his  mittebantur,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res 
repeterent,  etc." 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  9,  21  "  Foederum,  pacis,  belli,  iudutiarum  ratorum 
fetiales  judices  nuntii  sunto  ;  bella  disceptanto."  The  word  fetialis  is  probably 
connected  with /ateri  (and  Oscan /a/tMwi).  Thus  the  "Fetiales"  are  speakers 
{oratores),  cf.  Festus  p.  182.  Dionysius  (ii.  72)  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  Fetiales  to 
Kama  ;  Livy  (i.  82)  speaks  as  if  they  were  due  to  Ancus  Martins,  but  in  another 
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declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  but  the  ritual 
observed  in  both  of  those  acts  may  be  more  appropriately 
described  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  international  relations 
of  Home.  There  were  other  religious  preliminaries  to  a  war 
which,  though  not  necessitated  by  divine  law,  it  was  highly 
expedient  to  observe,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  victory. 
Vows  (rota)  were  offered  to  the  native  gods,  and  for  these  to  be 
valid  they  must  be  couched  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  pon- 
tifical college.^  And  sometimes  the  king,  before  a  battle  or  a 
siege,  chants  an  incantation  (carmen),  the  purport  of  which  is 
to  weaken  the  loyalty  of  the  enemies'  gods  to  their  worshippers, 
and  to  bring  them  over  to  the  side  of  Rome.  He  bribes  them 
with  temples,  offerings,  and  the  honours  of  a  special  cult.*  If 
the  bribery  is  effective  and  the  city  falls,  he  must  carry  out  his 
pledge.  The  conquered  gods  are  received  at  Rome  ;  and  their 
worship  is  guaranteed  by  the  distribution  of  their  cults  over  the 
patrician  clans.'  The  instances  preserved  of  this  devotio  and 
ewcatio  naturally  date  from  the  time  of  the  Republic*  During 
this  period  the  forms  are  prescribed  by  the  pontiffs.  But  the 
antiquity  of  the  procedure  is  beyond  question.  The  results  of 
evocation  on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  was  his  own  pontiff,  are 
manifested  in  the  local  worships  of  the  conquered  towns  of 
Latium,  which  found  an  early  home  at  Rome. 

If  we  turn  from  the  religious  to  the  civil  powers  of  the  king, 
it  is  easier  to  estimate  their  extent  than  to  determine  the 
precise  modes  of  their  exercise.  Later  belief  credited  him 
with  the  sole  executive  power  of  the  state.  The  Roman  kings 
possessed  roo-a  apx^>  ^^^  exercised  the  imperium  at  their  own 

(umags  (L  24)  implies  their  earlier  existence.  Cicero  attributes  them  toTullus 
IlosUlius  (Cic.  de  Rep.  iL  17,  81).  The  ceremonies  of  the  college  are  described 
in  Dionys.  iL  72  and  Lir.  L  82. 

*  Sometimes,  the  better  to  Becnre  divine  assistance,  the  enemy,  his  cities,  and 
his  lands  were  all  deroted  to  the  gods.  For  the  incantation  see  Macrob.  iii.  9, 10 
"  Dis  pater  Vejovis  Manes,  sive  quo  alio  nomine  fas  est  nominare .  .  .  uti  vos  eaa 
iirbes  agrowiue  capita  aetatesque  eorum  devotas  consecratasqne  habeatis  oliis 
legibns,  quibns  qnandoque  sunt  mazime  hostes  devoti ;  eosqne  ego ...  do  devoveo." 
The  site  of  such  cities  was  enraed,  as  in  Republican  times  that  of  Fregellae, 
Carthage,  and  Corinth. 

*  Macrob.  iii.  9,  7  "  Si  dens,  si  dea  est,  cui  popnlus  civitasqae ...  est  in  tntela, 
teqvfl  maxime,  ille  qui  urbis  hi^us  popnlique  tutelam  recepisti ...  a  vobis  p«to  ut 
ros  populnm  ciritatemque  .  .  .  deseratis  .  .  .  proditique  Romam  ad  me  meosque 
veniatis,  nostraque  vobis  loca  templa  aacra  nrb«  acceptior  probatiorque  sit." 

'  Cincius  ap.  Amob.  iii.  88  "aolere  Romanos  religiones  urbinm  superatarun) 
partlm  privatim  per  lamiliaa  spargere,  partim  publice  oonsecrare." 

*  e.g.  th«  mmatio  at  tb*  aUge  of  Veil,  the  devotio  on  the  fall  of  Carthage. 
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discretion.^  Such  statements  are  not  surprising  if  we  remember 
what  is  implied  in  the  impermm,  and  that  there  appear  to  have 
been  no  legal  limitations  to  its  exercise  during  the  monarchy. 
Impaium  implied  the  combination  of  the  highest  military  and 
civil  authority  ;  it  united  jurisdiction  with  command  in  war, 
and  it  included  the  further  right  of  intercourse  with  the  people 
(jvs  rogandi) ;  while  the  later  restrictions  on  this  power,  the 
limitation  of  office  by  time  or  by  coUeagueship,  had  not  yet  been 
created.  The  king  held  office  for  life,  and  he  had  no  colleague ; 
for  the  other  officials  in  the  state  must  have  been  mere  delegates 
whom,  in  the  strict  theory  of  the  constitution,  he  permitted  to 
exist. 

iiut  if  the  king's  power  was  legally  free  from  restraint,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  large  body  of  leges  binding 
his  authority,  it  could  not  have  been  free  from  the  limitations 
imposed  by  custom  and  constitutional  usage.  Customary  law 
securing  rights  for  the  people  is  said  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  positive  law  by  Servius  Tullius.^  But  even  the  earlier 
usages  must  have  formed  a  kind  of  code — such  a  code  as  that 
which  contained  the  pontifical  ordinances  known  as  the  leges 
regiae.^  It  was  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  early  customary 
law  which  led  to  the  later  description  of  the  king's  power  as  an 
irnperium  legitimum.^  Amongst  his  constitutional  obligations  was 
that  of  consulting  the  Senate  in  any  important  matter. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original  council  of  elders 
(senatus)  was  a  body  of  nominees  selected  by  the  king  as  his 
permanent  advising  body  (consilium  publicum).^     In  consequence 

^  Plut.  Ti.  Qracch.  15  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.     See  next  citation. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26  "nobis  Romulus,  ut  libitum,  imperitaverat :  dein  Numa 
religionibus  et  divino  jure  populum  devinxit,  repertaque  quaedam  a  Tullo  et 
Anco.  Sed  praecipuus  Servius  Tullius  sanctor  legum  fuit,  quis  etiam  reges 
obtemperarent." 

^  Pomponius  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2  "et  ita  leges  quasdam  et  ipse  (Romulus)  curiatas 
ad  populum  tulit ;  tulerunt  et  sequentes  reges.  Quae  oranes  conscriptae  extant 
in  libro  Sexti  Papirii,  qui  fuit  illis  temporibus,  quibus  Superbus  Demarati 
Corinthii  Alius,  ex  priucipalibus  viris.  Is  liber,  ut  diximus,  appellatur  jus  civile 
Papirianum,  non  quia  Papirius  de  suo  quicquam  ibi  adjecit,  sed  quod  leges  sine 
ordine  latas  in  unum  composuit."  This  code  was  commented  on  by  Granius 
Flaccus  (Paul,  in  Dig.  50,  16,  144),  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar.  C.  Papirius 
is  said  to  have  been  pontifex  maximus  (Dionys.  iii.  36),  and  Mommsen  (Staatsr. 
ii.  p.  41)  thinks  that  the  leges  regiae  were  simply  pontifical  ordinances,  specifying 
amongst  other  things  such  offences  as  we  have  mentioned  as  coming  xmAer/as  (p.  54). 

*  Sail.  Cat.  6  "imperium  legitimum,  nomen  imperii  regium  habebant." 

'  "Regium  consilium"  (Cic.  de  liep.  ii.  8,  14).  The  function  of  the  Seuate 
was  irepl  iravrbs  &tov  tv  elffriyip-ai  ^aciXevs  diayivuiffKeiv  (Dionys.  ii.  14). 
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the  position  of  senator  could  not  have  been  a  life-oflico ;  there 
ouUI  neither  have  been  any  definite  mode  of  attaining  the 
lignity,  nor  any  claim  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to  retain  it. 
A  now  king  might  decline  to  summon  some  of  his  predecessor's 
councillors ;  he  might  even,  perhaps,  change  the  personnel  of  his 
idvisers  during  the  course  of  his  reign.  It  was  in  later  times 
believed  that  the  freedom  of  selection  was  so  great  that  no 
stigma  attached  to  members  who  were  "  passed  over  "  (praeleriti) 
by  the  king.^ 

Yet  tradition  attributes  a  definitencss  to  the  Senate  which  is 
not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  purely  arbitrary  selection.  Its 
numbers  at  any  given  time  are  fixed,  and  it  is  to  some  extent 
made  representative  of  the  whole  patrician  community — for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  full  burgesses  involved  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  this  body.*  The  number,  originally 
100,'  was  raised  by  successive  steps  to  300  before  the  close 
of  the  monarchy.*  The  two  obvious  units  of  representation  were 
the  curiae  and  the  clans ;  but  the  latter,  from  their  larger 
numbers,  formed  a  better  basis  for  reflecting  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  community,  and  tradition  does  seem  to  have  imposed  a 
kind  of  constitutional  necessity  on  the  king  of  distributing  his 
councillors  as  evenly  as  possible  amongst  the  patrician  gentes.^ 
It  was  thus  that  the  distinction  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
clans  was  perpetuated  in  the  procedure  of  the  Senate ; '  but  the 
clan-influence  left  its  strongest  mark  by  giving  a  name  to  the 
members  of  the  body  itself.  It  was  the  leading  heads  of 
fiimilies  (patres  familias  seniores)  that  the  king  summoned  ;  and, 
in  asking  their  advice,  he  addressed  them  as  "  heads  of  houses  " 
(patres). 

The  primitive  Senate  is  credited  with  two  standing  powers — 
the  patrum  auctoritas  and  the  initiation  of  an  interregnum. 
Neither  of  these  prerogatives  was  directly  contemplated  by 
the  constitution,  and  the  Senate  never  becomes  a  corporation 
possessing  powers  in  its  own  right  until  the  time  of  the  Empire. 

'  Festoii  p.  246  "Praeteriti  senatores  qnondam  in  opprobrio  non  ersnt,  qnod, 
it  reges  sibi  I^^ebMit  soblegebautque,  qiios  in  consilio  publico  haberent,  ita  post 
vactoeeosconsules  quoqne  et  tribuni  militura  consulari  potestate  conjunctissiiuM 
-ibi  qoosqne  patricionun  et  deinde  plebeiorum  legebant." 

«  p.  13.  »  Liv.  i.  8. 

*  ib.  17  and  35  ;  iu  1.     On  the  nature  of  this  increase  see  Willems  Le  Sinai 
p.  21. 

•  p.  18.  •  p.  12. 
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Tradition  mentions  the  "authority  of  the  fathers"  as  being 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  king ;  it  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  required  for  the  validity  of  laws  as  well,  an 
inference  probably  not  true  of  the  period  of  the  monarchy.  As 
we  have  already  explained,  it  was  a  legal  right  only  in  so 
far  as  it  was  an  extreme  instance  of  the  necessity  the  magistrate 
was  under  of  taking  advice.  Perhaps  towards  the  close  of  the 
monarchy,  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the 
throne,  custom  had  made  it  a  standing  prerogative.  The 
interregnum  rests  on  a  somewhat  diflPerent  basis ;  it  was  a  power 
which  religion  enjoined  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
patrician  community — usage  had  delegated  the  power  to  the 
patrician  Senate ;  so  here  again  we  have  a  prerogative  which 
rested  wholly  on  custom. 

A  privilege  only  less  constant  than  these  was  probably  the 
control  of  foreign  policy.  The  formula  of  the  Fetiales,  which  is 
said  to  have  dated  from  their  institution  during  the  monarchy, 
contains  the  clause :  "  But  on  these  matters  we  will  consult  the 
elders  at  home,  how  we  may  obtain  our  rights."  ^  It  was  thus 
the  duty  of  the  king  to  consult  the  Senate  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  international  relations  of  the  state.  For  a  declaration  of 
war,  perhaps,  even  this  was  not  suflBcient.  Tradition  believed 
that,  in  this  matter,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  comitia  curiata.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  making  treaties  (foedera)  with 
states  could  not  have  been  limited  in  this  way.  For  the  treaty 
made  in  time  of  peace  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  the  people,  were 
consulted  ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  with  the 
treaty  which  closed  a  war  and  which  was  made  on  the  field  of 
battle.  In  the  Republic  there  survives  a  shadowy  and  disputed 
right  of  the  imperator  in  the  field  to  make  a  treaty  which  shall 
bind  the  people.  The  right  was  denied,  but  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  general  could  not  take  an  oath  binding  on  the  public 
conscience.  But  the  king  was  at  once  general  and  high-priest ; 
he  could  doubtless  take  this  oath  even  without  the  assistance  of 
his  servants,  the  Fetiales. 

There  were  other  manifestations  of  the  king's  power  as 
general  over  which  the  people  would   have  no  control.      The 

»  Liv.  i.  32. 

'^  Dioiiys.  ii.  14.  One  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  was  irepl  iroXifiov 
Stay ivd/ff Keif  troLv  6  ^aaiKtvi  i<fyQ. 
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lispoaal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  conquered  lands 
was  one  of  these,'  and  the  statements  which  record  this  right  find 
support  in  Republican  survivals.  The  control  of  the  spoils  of 
war  (at  least  of  the  movable  portions)  belongs  to  the  Republican 
f^encral,  subject  to  the  advice  of  his  council  of  war  and  sometimes 

•)  subsequent  ratification  by  the  Senate.  The  first  condition  may 
liave  been  necessary  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  but  hardly 
the  second. 

The  council  of  war  was  a  type  of  the  smaller  special  eonsilia, 
which  the  king  doubtless  employed  to  advise  him  in  different 
))ranches  of  the  administration ;  and  such  special  councils 
nuist  have  been  chosen  from  the  great  consilium  publicum,  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  that  which 
furnished  his  assessors  in  jurisdiction.  That  it  became  the 
custom,  in  the  more  important  cases  judged  by  the  king  in 
person,  to  employ  a  consilium  of  some  sort,  is  stated  in  the 
charge  brought  by  tradition  against  Tarquinius  Superbus  that  he 
neglected  this  essential  guarantee  of  even  justice.^  In  the 
secular  criminal  jiunsdiction  of  the  king  such  a  council  would 
doubtless  have  been  taken  from  the  Senate.  In  the  religious 
jurisdiction,  which  we  have  considered,  the  pontiffs  would  have 
been  the  advising  board. 

Senators  also  must  have  been  chiefly  chosen  as  delegates  of  the 
king,  except,  perhaps,  those  appointed  for  subordinate  command 
in  war ; '  there  military  fitness  would  be  chiefly  looked  to. 

The  chief  of  these  delegates  was  the  prefect  of  the  city 
{praefedus  urbi),  an  alter  ego  left  behind  in  the  capital  by  the 
king  when  he  himself  was  absent  in  the  field.^  To  him  must 
have  been  delegated  the  whole  of  the  executive  power,  and  with 
it  the  right  and  duty  of  consulting  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  right  of  questioning  the  people  was  or  could 
be  delegated.'    In  criminal  jurisdiction  a  distinction  was  believed 

*  Cic.  de  Hep.  iL  9,  15  "  Cnm  ipse  (Romulus)  nihil  ex  praeda  domum  snam 
reportaret,  locupletare  cives  uon  destitit"  ;  ii.  14,  26  **ac  primum  agros,  quoa 
bello  Romulus  ceperat,  diviitit  viritim  civibus."     Cf.  Diouys.  ii.  28  and  62. 

*  Liv.  i.  49  "  cognitiones  capitalium  rerum  sine  consiliis  per  se  solus  cxercebat." 

*  ib.  59 ;  see  p.  41. 

*  Tac  Ann.  Ti.  11  "namque  antea,  profectis  domo  regibus  ac  moz  magia* 
tratibus,  ne  nrlM  sine  imperio  foret,  in  teinpus  deligebatnr  qui  jus  redderet  ao 
subitis  mederetur  .  .  .  doratque  simulacrum,  quotiens  ob  ferias  Latinas  prae- 
ficitur  qui  consulare  munos  usurpet."     Cf.  Liv.  i.  59  ;  DionyH.  ii.  12. 

*  Yet  Livy  and  Dionysius  represent  the  tribunuM  eelentm  as  summoning  the 
assembly  (Liv.  L  59  ;  Dionys.  iv.  71). 
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to  have  been  made  in  the  cases  brought  before  the  king ;  the 
more  important  were  tried  by  himself  in  person,  the  less 
important  transmitted  to  judges  chosen  from  the  Senate.^  This 
may  be  the  germ  of  a  distinction  which  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
fected by  Servius  Tullius.  Crimes  affecting  the  public  welfare 
he  tried  himself ;  wrongs  done  to  private  individuals  he  entrusted 
to  others.^ 

This  principle  of  delegation  is  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with 
criminal  jurisdiction.  But,  whatever  its  extent,  it  necessitated 
the  grant  by  the  magistrate  to  his  delegate  of  a  formula  or  lex, 
which  was  the  expression  of  jus.  This  jus,  "  that  which  is  right  or 
fitting,"  expressed  the  order  of  society,  as  realised  through  human 
agency,  not  directly  through  the  divine  will.^  It  is  possible 
that  even  in  early  Rome  it  was  treated  as  a  right,  a  faculty  of 
action  (facultas  agendi)  or  liberty  enjoyed  by  one  man  against 
another,  by  individuals  against  corporations  or  by  corporations 
against  individuals.  The  differentiation  between  the  rights  of 
the  state  and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  always  marked  in 
procedure  long  before  it  is  formulated  in  theory,  finds  expression 
in  the  change  which  tradition  attributes  to  Servius.*  But  there 
was  never  any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  spheres. 
Much  of  what  we  call  criminal  law  was  at  Rome  a  matter  for 
civil  actions  dependent  on  private  initiative,  and  such  actions 
could  in  early  times  be  brought  only  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
But  in  so  far  as  the  early  Romans  had  a  criminal  law,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  an  offence  against  the  individual  could  be  regarded 
as  a  wrong  done  to  society,  this  law  was  a  part  of  the  jus  publicum. 

The  king  was  the  sole  exponent  of  this  sense  of  violated  right, 
and  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  ju^  fixed  by  custom  or  by  law. 
Over  the  penalty  he  probably  had  little  control.  It  was  enjoined 
in  his  ruling  and  carried  out  by  his  lictors ;  but,  in  its  various 

^  Dionys.  ii.  14  (amongst  the  powers  of  the  king  were)  tQ>v  re  ddiK-rffidrciy  t4 
fjufyiara  fiiy  airrbv  SiKd^eiy,  t4  5'  iXdTTova  rots  ^ovXevrais  iiriTp^ireiv.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  determine  whether  the  reference  is  to  civil  wrongs  or  to 
crimes. 

^  ib.  iv.  25  iKeifOi  (Servius  Tullius)  SteXd)!"  dirb  t&v  ISlwtikCiv  {iyKKtjyATwv) 
t4  SrjfjUxria,  tQv  fiiv  ets  rb  KOivbv  <pep6vTU}V  dSiKtj/juiTOiy  avrbi  (voieiTo  rdj 
Jta-yfwffets,  tQu  5i  IbiumKiov  ISiurras  fra^ev  elvai  SiKOffrdi,  Spovs  koI  Kapbvas  avroU 
rdfoj,  oOs  avrbi  fypa\j/f  vb/iovs.  The  principle  here  described  perhaps  refers  to 
delegation  rather  than  to  the  distinction  between  jus  and  judicium  in  civil  process. 

•  For  derivations  of  jus  see  Clark  Pract.  Jurisprudence  pp.  16-20  ;  Br6al 
"  Sur  I'origine  des  mots  designant  le  droit  en  Latiu  "  iu  Nouvelle  Revue  Uistoriquf 
de  droit  vol.  vii.  (1883)  pp.  607  sq. 

*  Dionys.  I.e. 
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forms— death  by  the  arbor  in/elix  or  from  the  Tarpeian  rock — it 
WM  fixed  by  the  mot  majorum.  The  trial  was  a  personal 
investigation  (quaesiio)  undertaken  by  the  king,  with  the  asnst- 
anoe  of  a  chosen  body  of  advisors  ;  and  he  might  give  judgment 
himself.     But  sometimes  his  judgment  was  conditioned.      He 

.  specified  the  crime  under  which  the  accused  was  to  be  tried,  and 
the  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  but  left  the  finding  on  the  facts  to  his 
delegates.^  Two  such  classes  of  delegates  are  attributed  to  the 
regal  period,  the  duumriri  perdtullionis  and  the  qucustores parricidii.* 

'  There  may  have  been  an  appeal  from  the  delegates  to  the 
king,  but  tradition  does  not  credit  the  king  with  any  power  of 
pardon.  Whether  the  power  of  pardon  resided  anywhere 
depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the  trial  of  Horatius,^  which 
was  believed  to  furnish  the  archetype  of  the  provocatio.  From 
this  story  appears  the  belief,  which  is  often  stated  by  other 
authorities,*  that  the  api)eal  to  the  people  existed  in  the  regal 
period,  but  one  modified  by  the  view  that  the  citizens  had  no 
standing  right  of  appeal  against  the  king  such  as  that  secured 
against  the  Republican  magistrate  by  the  lex  Valeria.  The 
king,  Tullus  Hostilius,  allows  the  appeal.^  The  early  dictatorship 
was  similarly  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  permitting  it,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  precedent  of  Horatius  was  appealed  to  for  the 
purix)se  of  showing  that,  as  the  king  had  allowed,  so  the  dictator 
should  allow,  the  appeal.®  But  the  dictatorship  is  a  revival  of  the 
military  side  of  the  monarchy  ^vith  the  military  jurisdiction  which 
the  king  exercises  over  Horatius.  It  is  quite  possible  that  before 
the  close  of  the  monarchy  custom  had  established  different  spheres 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  people  and  the  king  respectively  ;  "^ 
in  some  the  people  might  have  had  a  right  to  be  judges  in  the 

«  Ut.  L  26. 

'  ZomuTM  vii.  13  (who  attributes  their  institution  to  Publicola)  identifies  the 
quautores  with  the  qvaestoret  parricidii,  o2  xpOrop  ftif  rcLt  Oavaalfunn  d/irat 
iilKafop,  S$€P  Ktd  TJip  Tpwrtiyoplap  ra&niw  did  rdt  iwoKplatit  itrx^curi  koI  Std,  -Hff 
•n)t  iXrfitlat  ix  rCm  dyaKplctuP  i-^rriau^.  Ct  Varro  L.L.  v.  81.  Mommsen 
{Staatsr.  iL  pp.  523  aq.)  thinks  the  financial  qoaestors  as  standing  ofBcials  originated 
with  the  Republic ;  but  he  believes  (p.  639)  that  they  had  their  origin  in  the 
criminal  quaeitona  (a  word  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  qutuntoret  u  aartor 
to  tardtor  or  qvtun  to  q%uunvi,  p.  537).  Of.  Tao.  Ann.  xL  22  (p.  81) ;  Ulpian 
In  Dig.  i.  13.  *  Liv.  Lo. 

*  C'ic  pro  MU.  %T  \  tU  Rep.  iL  31,  64  ;  Festus  p.  297. 

*  Lir.  L  26  **Si  a  duumviria  provocarit  provocatione  certato  .  .  .  auctore 
Tullo,  .  .  .  'proToco'  inqnit." 

*  ib.  rill  33. 

7  Of.  Ihering  Otitt  da  rOm.  RtehU  L  pp.  257  ff. 
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last  resort,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  calling  away  a  case  to  another  court 
that  is  suggested  by  the  word  provocatio,  not  the  modern  idea 
of  pardon.^  In  other  spheres  the  king  could  judge  alone ;  the 
provocatio  here  is  an  act  of  grace.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
extent  of  the  military  and  religious  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  the 
competence  of  the  people  must  have  been  small ;  ^  and  the 
provocatio  itself  may  be  a  growth  of  the  later  monarchical  period, 
the  result  of  custom,  and  of  a  custom  based  chiefly  on  the  permit 
of  the  king. 

Civil  jurisdiction  is  said  to  have  been  based  on  the  king's 
judgment.^  How  far  this  royal  jurisdiction  was  personal  we 
cannot  say,  but  under  all  circumstances  the  king  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  jus  privatum,  in  so  far  as  he  and  his  pontiffs  alone 
knew  the  formularies  of  action,^  the  most  precise  verbal  accuracy 
in  which  was  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  suit.  It 
is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  king  gave  merely  the 
formulary  of  action,  that  is,  the  ruling  in  law,  and  then  sent  the 
case  before  a  private  judge  or  arbitrator  (Judex  privatus,  arbiter), 
thus  illustrating  (although  not,  perhaps,  on  the  scale  recognised 
during  the  liepulslic)  the  fundamental  division  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure into  jus  and  judicium.  This  division  of  jurisdiction  is 
probably  primitive  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  a 
modification  introduced  by  the  later  monarchy.^  Even  in 
Republican  times  the  judex  was  chosen  by  consent  of  the  parties.*^ 
He  was  an  arbitrator  between  the  litigants  agreed  to  by  a  mutual 
compact,^  and  an  outcome  of  the  notion  of  self-help  so  prominent 
in  early  Greek  and  Roman  law.  But  one  who  knows  the  forms 
of  action  has  to  stand  by  and  see  that  the  words  of  these  forms 

'  Provocatio  seems  to  mean  a  challenge,  Le.  a  challenge  by  an  accused  to  a 
magistrate  to  appear  before  another  tribunal,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  acting 
within  his  own  right ;  cf.  Gains  iv.  93  (of  the  actio  per  sponsionem)  "  Provocamus 
adversarium  tali  sponsione." 

'  "  In  this  conflict  of  competence  the  position  of  the  king  was  far  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  the  people,  since  the  people  could  only  be  summoned  by  the 
king.  Hence  the  share  of  the  people  in  criminal  .jurisdiction  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum  "  (Ihering  Geiit  des  rOm.  Rechts  i.  p.  258). 

'  "Judiciis  regiis"  (Cic.  de  Rep.  v.  2,  3).  *  p.  56. 

*  Savigny  System  vi.  p.  287  ;  Bernhdft  Stoat  und  Reckt  der  K6nigszeit  p. 
230.  The  idea  of  its  being  an  innovation  has  sometimes  been  associated  with 
Dionysius's  description  (iv.  25,  see  p.  62)  of  a  change  in  jurisdiction  introduced  by 
Servius  Tullius. 

•  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  43,  120  "  Neminem  voluerunt  majores  nostri  non  modo  de 
existimatione  cujusquam,  sed  ne  pecuniaria  quidem  de  re  minima  esse  judicom, 
nisi  qui  inter  adversarios  convenisset." 

'  Ihering  Oeist  des  rom.  Rechts  i.  p.  169. 
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are  correctly  repeatc<I.  This  depoeitary  of  jtu  is  the  king  or  one 
of  his  pontiffs.  Hence  eventtiully  the  public  official  comes  to 
assist  at  the  appointment  of  the  judge.  From  this  it  is  but  a 
slight  step  to  give  the  formula  of  action  which  settles  the  law  of 
the  case,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  jutUx  to  decide  the  question  of  fact. 


§  6.  The  Servian  Constitution 

At  some  period  before  the  close  of  the  monarchy  the 
absurdity  of  the  existing  constitutional  arrangements  began  to 
be  felt.  In  matters  of  private  law  there  was  not  a  single 
important  difference  f^etween  a  free  Plebeian  and  a  Patrician ; 
and  large  numbers  of  that  portion  of  the  Plebs  which  had 
sprung  from  clientship  were  virtually  in  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. Although  their  tenure  of  the  soil  might  Ix)  pre- 
carious, their  right  of  acting  for  themselves  in  the  law  courts 
questionable,  it  must  have  been  practically  impossible  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  full  ownership  where  the  lord  had  not  asserted 
his  right  for  generations,  or  to  prohibit  the  personal  enforcement 
of  claims  where  the  original  patronage  had  l>een  long  forgotten 
or  had  lapsed  through  the  extinction  of  the  patrician  family  on 
which  the  original  client  had  been  dependent  It  was,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  say  where  the  class  of  free  Plebeians  ended  and 
that  of  protected  Plebeians  began.  It  was  better,  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  impending  reform  which  bears  the 
name  of  Servius  Tullius,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  on  an 
( i|uality,  and  that  both  classes  should  make  up  a  single  order. 
1  lie  essence  of  this  reform  is,  in  fact,  the  recognition  of 
ualUy  of  rights  in  landed  property.  Ownership  of  Roman  land 
ru  jure  quirUium  was  guaranteed  to  the  whole  plebeian  order — 
probably  even  to  those  dependants  and  emancipated  slaves  whose 
clientship,  and  therefore  whose  precarious  tenure  of  the  soil,  was 
patent ;  ^  and  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  commercium  the  order 
w.is  put  on  a  level  with  the  Patriciate. 

So  far  the  object  of  the  reform  seems  to  be  to  confer  privileges 
on  certain  classes  of  the  Plebeians.  Its  real  meaning  was  wholly 
different     The  intention  of  the  reformer — one  which  explains 

'  Dionys.  iv.  22  6  ii  TiWiot  ical  raiis  fKtvOtpovfUpoit  rS»  Btpaxivrvi^  .  .  . 
firHxni'  r^  laowoXirtiat  i-wirptyfn  .  .  .  koI  wi»nH>  iviiwu  rwr  votrwr  a&nis 
Itrr4x<iu>,  ^  rou  AXXott  iri/urriKoit. 
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the  readiness  with  which  the  change  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Patricians^ — was  to  impose  burdens  on  the  whole  plebeian 
community.  A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  imposition  of  taxation  and  of  the  full  quota 
of  military  service.  The  patres,  who  welcomed  this  distribution  of 
burdens,  did  not  foresee  that  from  these  obligations  would  flow 
a  fresh  series  of  rights  which  would  impair  their  monopoly  of 
political  power. 

The  Plebeians  were  being  recognised  for  the  first  time  as,  in  a 
sense,  members  of  the  state.  The  first  problem  was  the  choice 
of  a  medium  through  which  they  should  be  incorporated  in  it ; 
for  simple  membership  of  a  state  which  was  not  based  on 
membership  of  some  lower  unit  was  inconceivable  to  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world.  Many  of  the  Plebeians  had  no  clans  ;  they  could 
not,  therefore,  be  made  members  of  the  three  primitive  tribes,^ 
and  when  the  change  was  first  mooted,  it  was,  probably  for  the 
same  reason,  thought  impossible  to  make  them  members  of  the 
curiae.^  New  tribes  must  be  invented  which  should  include  the 
whole  community.  The  chief  burden  of  taxation,  now  imposed 
equally  on  all  classes,  was  to  lie  on  land.  What  more  natural 
than  that  the  tribes  should  be  territorial  divisions,  so  defined 
as  to  include  all  the  territory  held  in  ownership  by  the  Roman 
people  ?  It  is  established  that  the  tribes,  which  are  specially 
described  as  local,*  contained  only  that  land  which  was  subject 
to  quiritarian  ownership,^  and  from  this  fact  the  deduction 
has  been  drawn  that  all  land  subject  to  quiritarian  ownership 
was  included  in  the  tribes.  As  the  Servian  tribes  were 
believed  only  to  have  comprised  the  city  itself,  as  enclosed 
by  the  Servian  walls,^  this  view  leads  to  the  startling  conclusion 

^  The  change,  however,  was  not  supposed  (except  perhaps  by  Tacitus  Ann.  iii. 
26,  see  p.  58)  to  rest  on  a  rogatio.  Mommsen  (Staatsr.  iii.  p.  161)  explains  this 
tradition  by  noting  that  the  alteration  was  a  mere  administrative  act,  which  would 
fall  within  the  competence  of  the  king. 

*  It  is  possible  that  these  three  tribes  would  have  been  to  some  extent  local ; 
but  locality  was  an  accident.     Membership  of  them  was  transmitted  by  birth. 

^  Dionysius  (iv.  22)  makes  them  at  a  later  time  members  of  the  curiae. 

*  Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Gell.  xv.  27. 

"  Cic.  pro  Flcxco  32,  80  "sintne  ista  praedia  censui  censendo,  habeant  jus 
civile,  sint  necne  sint  mancipi  ?  ...  in  qua  tribu  denique  ista  praedia  censuisti  ? " 
The  ager  jmblicus  was  not  included  in  the  tribes,  nor  were  the  Capitol  and 
Aventine,  because  they  were  not  private,  but  public  property  (Liv.  vi.  20  ; 
Dionys.  x.  31  and  32). 

'  Liv.  i.  43  "  Quadrifariam  urbe  divisa,  regionibusque  et  rollibus,  qui  habitaban- 
tur,  partes  eas  tribus  appellavit "  ;  Dionys.  iv.  14  6  TiJXXioj,  iirfld-r]  roiis  firrA 
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that  no  land  was  held  in  private  ownership  outside  the  city, 
as  its  limits  were  fixed  by  Servius — that  the  land  outside, 
80  far  as  it  was  not  ager  jmblicus,  was  hold  by  some  larger 
oorporation  such  as  the  gens}  But  such  a  conclusion  is  most 
improbable  ;  it  was  the  evolution  of  private  ownership  which  had 
creaUxl  the  rich  Plebeian,  who  had  often  no  clan  and  could  not 
hold  in  common  with  others,  and  such  a  holder  was  the  least 
likely  man  in  the  world  to  have  land  in  or  near  the  city,  even  as 
its  limits  were  fixed  by  Servius. 

Consequently  if,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  the  tribes 
did  include  all  land-owners,  they  must  have  extended  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  city.  Our  authorities  knew  them  at  a  time 
when  their  names  indeed  survived,  but  when  they  had  become 
strictly  divisions  of  the  city,  by  the  complete  separation  of  the 
country  from  the  urban  tribes.  If  we  believe  in  the  urban 
character  of  the  four  original  tribus,  we  must  accept  the  clearly 
expressed  but  generally  discredited  belief  preserved  by  Dionysius 
that  besides  these  four  tribes,  which  comprehended  only  the 
city,  Servius  established  twenty -six  others  which  took  in  the 
country  districts.* 

The  view  that  the  four  tribes  '  comprised  the  country  districts 
is  preferable,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  they 
certainly  designated  ports  of  the  city,  nor  even  with  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  been  engrafted  in  some  way  on  the  older 
divisions  of  the  Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.*  Local  creations  of 
an  artificial   character,  independent  of   juxtaposition,  are   not 

X^^ovt  M  Ttlx«t  vtpi{\.afi€P,  (It  Tirrapat  ftolpas  iitXup  rV  *'6\tJ'  .  .  .  rerpd^t/Xor 
trolrffft  r^f  v6\tp  tlfot,  Tpi<t>v\»  otca*  r4un.  So  Festns  p.  368  "  urbanas  tribus 
feppellabant,  in  quM  urb«  ent  dispertita  a  Ser.  Tnllio  rege."  Cf.  Varro  L,L.  ▼. 
M.  Mommsen  (ifUuiUr.  UL  p.  163)  now  holds  that  the  tribes  were  "  parts  of  the 
sUto-town  limlteid  by  the  pomerivm."  Ostia,  once  thought  to  belong  to  Palatina, 
has  been  shown  to  belong  to  Votoria.  But  the  reason  for  this  may  be  the 
iubaequent  loss  of  the  terrUorium  of  the  city.     See  p.  68. 

'  Momms.  StaaUr.  iiL  p.  168.  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  great  commercial 
state  (cf.  treaty  with  Carthage,  609  &a).  That  such  n  primitive  institution  as 
gentile  tenure  coald  have  existed  at  this  time  is  inconceivable. 

*  Dionys.  iv.  15  &«tXe  H  xoi  r^v  X'^f"'  iiraffat>,  wt  fikv  4>(i/3t6t  <f>ri<Tw,  tit 
fiolpat  i(  re  Koi  tUoati',  At  koI  airrit  xaXti  <pv\dt,  Mommsen  {Staattr.  iiL  p.  169) 
seems  to  lean  to  the  view  that  those  country  districts,  comprising  land  not  in 
qairitarian  ownership,  were  pagi, 

*  Aieutana  (or  Suburana),  Palatina,  EtquiiinOt  and  OottifM.     See  p.  8. 

*  Cf.  Momms.  Staaiar.  iiL  p.  125  "The  four  tribes  are  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  three  Romolian  incrrased  through  the  territorium  of  the  town  on  the 
Quirinal";  p.  164  "Servian  Rome,  probably  a  double  towu  composed  of  the 
old  city,  I'lii.atine  and  Esqailine,  and  the  new  town  of  the  CoUine." 
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unknown  in  early  legislations;  they  are  found  in  the  almost 
contemporary  work  of  Cleisthenes  of  Athens.  But  even  this  hypo- 
thesis is  unnecessary ;  each  tribe  may  have  stretched  continuously 
with  fairly  definite  boundaries  beyond  the  city  walls.  The  country 
portions  of  these  tribes  were  for  a  moment  wholly  lost  by  the 
disastrous  wars  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and 
when  the  ager  Romanus  was  again  regained,  a  new  organisation 
was  adopted.  The  territory  outside  the  walls  was  parcelled  out 
into  country  tribes,^  and  these  grew  in  number  as  Rome's  con- 
quests spread.  The  four  Servian  tribe-names  were  kept  as 
designations  only  of  regions  within  the  city. 

Although  the  tribes  were  divisions  of  the  land,  and  indi- 
viduals were  registered  in  that  tribe  in  which  their  land-allotment 
lay,2  there  is  no  good  reason  for  accepting  the  current  belief  that 
the  landless  citizen  was  not  enrolled  in  a  tribe.^  It  has  generally 
been  assumed  that  the  only  object  of  the  Servian  tribes  was  to 
furnish  a  system  of  registration  for  taxation  and  the  military 
levy.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  we  believe  that  these  burdens 
were  imposed  only  on  landed  property,  it  follows  as  a  consequence 
that  only  holders  of  land  were  trihules.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  their  scope  was  so  limited.  They  appear  to  be  divisions  of 
the  populus  Romanus,  and  the  disinherited  or  ruined  Patrician 
who  has  lost  his  land  is  still  a  member  of  that  populus. 
The  tribe  to  which  a  landless  man  belonged  would  depend  upon 
his  domicile ;  it  is  a  man's  local  position  in  a  tribe,  not  the  land 
he  holds  in  it,  which  is  given  as  a  criterion  of  his  membership 
and  of  the  political  rights  which  it  subsequently  conferred.* 

The  system  of  registration,  which  was  the  central  idea  of  the 
Servian  reforms,  was  essentially  military.  It  recognised  only 
those  persons  who  were  qualified  for  service  by  wealth,  regarded 
them  as  forming  an  army  (exercitus),  and  divided  this  army  into 
its  two  branches  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  This  military  organ- 
isation recognised  one  primary  and  two  secondary  principles  as 
the  basis  of  classification ;  the  first  was  wealth,  the  second  age, 

*  Districts  like  Ostia,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  Servian  tribes,  now 
lormed  parts  of  the  new  creations  (see  p.  67). 

*  Servius  is  said  for  this  reason  to  have  prohi>)ited  transference  of  domicile  or 
allotment.  Dionys.  iv.  14  (Servius)  roiis  ivdpwirovs  fra^e  roi>s  ev  iKAffTji  ff-olpq. 
tQ)v  TCTTdpui'  oUouvrai,  ua-irep  Kw/ii^ras,  /fi)re  fierdXa/jL^dveiv  iripav  ot/crjciv  pL-ffr' 
dXXo^t  vov  ffvine\elv.  ^  Momms.  Staatsr.  iii.  pp.  182,  184. 

*  Laelius  Felix  ap.  Gell.  xv.  27  "  Cum  ex  generibus  hominum  suffragium  feratur, 
'  oiriata '  comitia  esse,  cum  ex  censu  et  aetate  *  centuriata, '  cum  ex  regionibus  et 
locis,  '  tributa.' " 
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the  third  took  the  form  of  a  subdivision  for  strategic  purpotea, 
the  military  unit  employed  being  the  "  htmdred  "  (cfnturia). 

For  the  moment  we  may  overlook  the  cavalry  and  fix  our 
attention  on  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  who  form  the  infantry. 
These  are  split  up  into  five  divisions,  which  were  at  a  later 
period  called  classes.  The  basis  of  division  was  wealth,  and  the 
crucial  question  is  "  what  kind  of  wealth  ? "  It  is  almost  certain 
that  it  could  not  have  been  wealth  reckoned  in  money.  Although 
Rome  was  a  seaport  and  a  trading  state,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  old  libral  as,  which  was  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  by 
weight,  was  in  current  use  at  this  timc;^  and  therefore  the  detailed 
accounts  given  of  the  money  valuations  by  which  the  classes  were 
fixed  must  refer  to  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  this  organisation. 
The  alternative  that  has  been  suggested  is  land.^  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  this  substitute,  paralleled  as  it  is  by 
the  similar  organisation  of  Solon,  were  it  not  that  the  hypothesis 
ignores  sources  of  wealth  which  the  earliest  Roman  law  seems  to 
have  classed  with  land,  i.e.  slaves  and  domesticated  beasts.  These 
res  manciyi  are  as  much  the  object  of  quiritarian  ownership  as 
land,  and  they  may  exist  without  it.  A  man  might  own  no  land 
and  yet  be  rich  in  cattle  and  sheep  which  he  drove  on  the  ager 
publicus,  or  in  slaves  engaged  in  productive  handicrafts,'  and  the 
state  was  interested  in  all  that  was  duly  owned  and  was  properly 
the  subject  of  assessment  (res  censui  eensendo) ;  *  the  Servian  census 
must  have  been  based  on  res  mancipi,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
it  was  a  census  based  on  currency,  for  cattle  (pecus)  were 
recognised  as  a  medium  of  exchange  (pecunia). 

On  the  basis  of  such  a  census  five  classes  were  distinguished  ; 
ihe  census  of  each,  in  terms  of  the  later  assessment,  which  was 
probably  expressed  in  asses  sextantariij  being  respectively  100,000, 
76,000,  50,000,  26,000,  11,000  asses. 

*  Serrios  himself  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of  eus  tignatum — careAilly 
s4ja<ted  copper  weights  stamped  by  authority.  Plin.  n.M".  xviii.  8  "Sanrios  rex 
OTum  bonmque  effigie  primus  aes  signarit"  Momnisen  (Riimiachea  Munmeeaen) 
thinks  that  the  stamp  was  a  guarantee  not  of  the  weight  but  of  the  purity  of  the 
metaL  In  this  case  the  metal  must  have  been  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ; 
as  a  medium  of  barter  the  weight  would  be  su£Bcient.  Mommsen's  opinion  is 
(op.  cit  p.  175)  that  a  regular  copper  coinage  was  not  introduced  at  Rome  until 
about  the  period  of  the  decemviri  (450-430  B.C.),  and  more  recent  numismatists 
pronounce  even  this  date  to  be  too  early.  *  Momms.  Staatar.  iii.  p.  247. 

'  The  existence  of  the  guilds  in  regal  times  (Plut  iVum.  17)  rather  proves  than 
disproves  the  competing  manufacture  by  slavea. 

*  Cic.  JMV  Flacoo  32,  80.     See  p.  66. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  was  subdivided  into  two  with  reference 
to  age,  the  juniores  (from  eighteen  to  forty -five)  being  the  eifective 
fighting  force,  the  seniores  (forty-five  to  sixty)  the  home  defence. 
The  final  division  is  into  the  military  unit,  the  century  (centuria), 
consisting  nominally  of  a  hundred  men.  This  was  the  minimum 
strength  of  the  lowest  unit,  but  the  census  list  did  not  represent 
the  effective  fighting  force  of  the  legion  organised  for  battle,  but 
the  numbers  qualified  for  service;  consequently  the  centuries 
of  a  particular  class  were  raised  to  the  quota  required  to  include 
all  the  members  of  that  class.  The  numerical  proportion  of  the 
centuries  of  the  different  classes  to  one  another  is  very  striking. 
The  centuries  of  the  first  class  (eighty  in  number)  are  almost 
equal  to  those  of  the  four  other  classes  put  together  (collectively 
ninety  in  number).  If  this  table  exhibits  the  real  proportion 
of  social  classes  to  one  another,  it  woidd  show  a  wonderfully 
equal  distribution  of  land  in  the  state,  one  so  equal  as  to 
cause  most  of  the  landholders  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
class,  for  the  list  would  mainly  represent  holders  of  land 
(the  other  res  mandpi  not  being  usually  divorced  from  its 
possession).  But  the  proportions  of  the  classes  may  only  show 
that  the  centuries  of  richer  citizens  were  still  regarded  as 
forming  the  more  permanent  force,  the  other  divisions,  not 
much  more  numerous  though  drawn  from  a  larger  population, 
being  merely  supplementary.  We  know  that  members  of  the 
first  class  were  more  perfectly  equipped,^  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  the  main  strength  of  the  army  would  be  proved  if  it  were 
true  that  this  class  alone  was  originally  classis  {"  the  line  ")  and 
that  all  the  others  were  infra  classem.^ 

^  For  this  diflFerence  of  armour  see  Liv,  i.  43  ;  Dionys;  iv.  16,  17.  It  survived 
into  Polybius'  time  (Polyb.  vi.  23  ol  d^  vwip  tAs  fivplas  rifiwfievoi.  SpaxfMS  dyrl 
ToO  KapSiotpvXaKos  avv  roh  dXXoij  aXvaiSwroin  irepirldevrai  OiopaKas). 

*  Gellius  vi.  (vii.)  13  "  'Classici'  dicebantur  non  omnes,  qui  in  quinque  classibus 
erant,  sed  primae  tantum  classis  homiues,  qui  centum  et  viginti  quinque  milia 
aeris  ampliusve  censi  erant.  '  Infra  classem '  autem  appellabantur  secundae 
classis  ceterarumque  omnium  classium,  qui  minore  summa  aeris,  quod  supra  dixi, 
censebantur"  ;  Festus  p.  113  "infra  classem  significantur  qui  minore  summa 
quam  centum  et  viginti  milium  aeris  censi  sunt." 

Belot  {Hist.  d.  Chev.  Rmn.  i.  204,  205)  thinks  that  the  125,000  asses  mentioned 
here  was  the  figure  of  the  lowest  census — the  fifth  class — at  tlie  time  of  the  lex 
Voconia  (169  b.c.),  mentioned  in  this  connexion  by  Festus.  Tlie  designation  in 
aftses  was  still  kept,  but  the  as  must  now  be  multiplied  by  10  (12,500x10  = 
125,000  asses).  Belot  starts  from  his  hypothesis  that  the  as  of  the  census  is  the 
old  libral  as.  See  the  tables  on  the  next  page.  Mommseu  (Staatsr.  in.  p.  249 
n.  4),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  law  referred  to  the  census  of  the  first 
class,  and  that  it  was  through  an  interpretation  meant  to  limit  its  operation,  when 
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Ab  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table  of  the  census, 
the  mass  of  citizens  whoso  property  fell  below  that  of  the  lowest 
lass  was  not  wholly  unprovided  for.  They  were  organised, 
;u(<)fding  to  Livy,  into  six,  according  to  Dionysius  into  five, 
Lfiuuries.  Some  of  these  were  composed  of  professional  persons, 
whose  serrices  were  indi8{)en8ablo  to  an  army,  and  who  were, 
perhaps,  members  of  the  trade  guilds  {collegia)  which  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  regal  period.^  Such  were  the  carpenters  (Jabri) 
who  formed  two  centuries,  and  the  horn-blowers  and  trumpeters 
{conudnes  and  tibicines)  who  formed  one  each. 

THE  SERVIAN  CLASSIFICATION 

Thk  Cavalry 

18  centuries,  with  no  fixed  property  qnalification. 

The  Infantkt 

1st    Clatsis— 100,000  asses  (Livy  and  Dionysius),'  120,000  asses  (Pliny  and 
Festus).* 

Seniores,  40  cent.  \  g- 

Juuiores,  40  cent  / 
•2nd  Cltusit — 75,000  asses  (Li v.  and  Dionys.). 

Seniores,  10  cent. )  n^ 

Juniores,  10  cent.  /     ' 
rd  Classis—bOfOOO  asses  (Liv.  and  Dionys.). 

Seniores,  10  cent.  "\  go 

Juniores,  10  cent  /     ' 
ith    Clastis— 25,000  asses. 

Seniores,  10  cent.  )  „q 

Juniores,  10  cent.  /     ' 
5tk   t'^Msis— 11,000  asses  (Liv.),  12,500  (Dionys.  124  minac). 


Seniores,  IScenftn^ 
Juniores,  15  cent./     ' 
Fabri — 2  cent,    (voting    with   Ist  class,    Liv.; 

with  2nd  class,  Dionys.) 
Aceensi,  comicitua,   tibicines,  8  cent.   (Liv.),  2 
cant.    (Dionys.)    (voting    with    4th    class, 
Dionys.). 
CapiU  ecnsi,  1  cent 


6  cent.  (Liv.). 
5  cent  (Dionys.). 


Total,  193  centuries  (Dionys.),  194  (Liv.). 


the  value  of  money  had  altered,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  eentwii  milia  aerit  of 
libral  asaes.  That  it  was  so  interpreted  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  centum  milia 
aeris  of  the  Voconian  law  (Gaius  it  274)  became  centum  milia  aeatertium  (SchoL 
to  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  41,  104,  p.  188  Orell.),  Le.  25,000  denarii  (Dio  Cass.  IvL  10). 

*  Pint  (iVwiM.  17)  mentions  Wxrofct  and  x*^^'**  amongst  the  collegia 
(Homros.  Staattr.  iiL  p.  287  n.  1).  *  So  too  Polybins  (vL  23,  cited  p.  70). 

'  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  8  "  Maximus  census  CXX  assium  fuit  illo  (Servio)  rege,  et 
idco  haeo  prima  olassis."     Festus  p.  1 13  (cite<l  p.  70). 
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THE  CENSUS 

As  interpreted  by  Mommsen,^  who  holds  that      As  interpreted  by  Bclot,- 
the  ligures  are  given  in  asses  sextantarii  who     holds     that    the 

[i.e.  oases  of  two  ounces  weiglit — \  of  the  figures  are  given  in  asses 

libral  flw  (the  later  scs^criiws)  ].  librales  (the   later  ses- 

tertii). 


The  older  as 

Later  (area  269  B.C.) 

(i  denarius). 

equivalent  to  -^  denarius. 

\st    Classis      40,000 

100,000 

100,000 

2nd      „          30,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Zrd       „          20,000 

50,000 

50,000 

ith       ,,           10,000 

25,000 

25,000 

5th       ,,             4,400 

11,000 

12,500 

Another  century  was  formed  by  the  accensi  or  velati.  These  were 
men  with  no  heavy  armour,  who  might  be  enrolled  as  occasion 
required  {adscripticii),  or  who  marched  to  battle  as  light-armed 
troops  ready  at  any  moment  to  take  the  armour  and  places  of 
the  fallen  legionaries.^  No  property  qualification  was  required 
for  these  three  groups,  the  reason  being  that  their  place  in  the 
army  did  not  demand  it.  But  to  these  Livy  and  Dionysius 
add  another  unpropertied  class,  the  century  of  proletarii,  which 
included  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  not  registered  in  the 
classes.*  If,  however,  we  believe  in  the  originally  military 
character  of   the  organisation,   there  seems  no  place  for  this 

^  Staatsrecht  lit  pp.  249,  250.  Bockh  (Metrologiscke  Untersuchungen  p.  444) 
also  takes  the  view  of  the  asses  being  sextantarii.  He  makes  the  qualifications  in 
terms  of  the  llbral  as  and  the  as  of  two  ounces  respectively:  20,000  =  100,000, 
15,000  =  75,000,  10,000  =  50,000,  5000  =  25,000,  2000  =  10,000. 

'  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Romains  (Table  at  commencement  of  vol.  i.). 

^  Festus  p.  18  "  accensi  dicebantur  qui  in  locum  mortuorum  militum  subito 
Rubrogabantur,  dicti  ita,  quia  ad  censum  adiciebantur  " ;  p.  369  "velati  appella- 
bantur  vestiti  et  inernies  qui  exercitum  sequebantur,  quique  in  mortuorum  militum 
loco  substituebantur."  Cf.  p.  14  "adscripticii  veluti  quidam  scripti  dicebantur, 
qui  supplendis  legionibus  adscribebantur.  Hos  et  accensos  dicebant,  quod  ad 
legionum  censum  essent  adscripti.  Quidam  velatos,  quia  vestitL  inermes 
sequerentur  exercitum." 

*  Liv.  i.  43  "hoc  minor  census  reliquam  multitudinem  habuit  ;  inde  una 
centuria  facta  est  immunis  militia"  ;  Dionys.  iv.  18  (the  remaining  citizens  with 
a  qualification  under  12^  minae  Semus  placed  in  one  X6xos)  aTparelai  re  dir^Xvcre 
Kal  irdffTii  el(T<popS,s  iirol-qaev  dreXeis.  Cf.  vii.  59  o^tol  ffTpareidv  re  ^cav 
iXeCiOfpoi  Twv  iK  KaToXi/'/ov  koI  ila<f>op(!)v  tCov  Kara  Tifi-fi/xaTa  yevofxivuv  dreXf  is  Kal 
Sl'  ifiipu)  toPt'  iv  Tois  ^<f)<xt>oplaii  iri/xdraToi.  Cf.  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  22,  40  "  in 
quo  etiam  verbis  ac  noniinibus  ipsis  fuit  diligens  ;  qui,  cum  locupletes  assiduos 
appellasset  ab  asse  dando,  eos,  qui  aut  non  plus  niille  quingentos  aeris  ant 
omnino  nihil  in  suum  censum  praeter  caput  attulisseut,  proletaries  nominavit ; 
ut  ex  iis  quasi  proles,  id  est  quasi  progenies  civitatis,  exspectari  videretur. 
lUarum  autem  sex  et  nonaginta  centuriarum  in  una  centuria  turn  quidem  plures 
censcbantur,  quam  paene  in  prima  classe  tota." 


I 
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cliiHS  which  18  not  already  filled  by  the  accensi  and  fv^i/i.  At  a 
later  perioil  the  aeeensi  became  a  more  definite  body,  acting  hh 
Msifltants  to  the  magistrates  and  forming  a  corporation  with 
certain  immunities,^  and  at  this  period  the  proldarii  may  have 
been  recognised  as  the  class  liable  to  taxation,  which  fell  below 
the  minimum  census.  But  they  probably  do  not  belong  to  the 
original  Servian  organisation. 

The  citizens  included  in  the  census  list  were  collectively 
described  as  cUusici,  and  were  spoken  of  as  locupleUs  and  assiduiy 
the  latter  word  probably  meaning  people  "settled  on  land," 
"  landholders,"  as  most  of  those  originally  enrolled  in  the 
classes  were.'  The  others  were  the  children  -  begetting  citizens 
{proletarii  cives).  The  use  of  the  census  for  purposes  of  taxation 
gave  other  names  to  this  class.  In  contrast  to  the  assidui, 
who  were  registered  on  their  property,  they  were  called  capite 
censi  as  being  registered  on  their  caput  or  mere  headship  of 
a  family ;  and  further,  when  the  incidence  of  taxation  extended 
below  the  minimum  census,  they  were  spoken  of  as  aerarii, 
because  their  participation  in  the  burdens  of  the  state  was 
shown  only  by  the  payment  of  taxes  {aes).  The  word  aerarii 
seems  always  to  have  denoted  those  outside  the  census  list.' 

The  cavalry  was  an  adaptation  of  the  old  patrician  corps  of 
equiies*  to  the  new  conditions.  The  six  original  centuries  were 
preserved  and  consisted  as  before  of  Patricians ;  ^  they  still  bore 
the  names  of  the  ancient  tribes,  and  were  called  respectively 
TitienseSy  Ramnes,  Luceres,  pricres  and  posteriores.^    They  continued 


1  Ulpian  in  Fragm.  Vat.  138  "ii  qui  in  centaria  accensontm  velatoram 
sunt,  habent  immnnitstem  a  tntelL^  et  curis." 

'  The  word  is  not  technical  enough  to  be  used  as  an  argnment  that  the  eUuaea 
indaded  only  landholders.  The  favourite  ancient  derivation  was  from  ab  euse 
dando  (Cic  de  Rep.  iL  22,  40,  see  p.  72),  whether  for  the  payment  of  taxation 
^lOr  for  the  furnishing  of  military  equipment. 

*  Capite  cemi,  if  we  trust  Cicero  (de  Rep.  iL  22,  40,  see  p.  72),  came  to 
mean  thoee  below  1500  asses  (thevubsctquent  limit  to  the  incidence  of  taxation). 
The  limit  of  census  for  military  service  was  also  reduced  to  4000  asses  (Polyb.  vi. 
19),  and  finally  to  875  (Qell.  zvi.  10,  10),  and  those  below  this  census  continued 
to  be  called  capite  cetui  (Gell.  Lc  ;  Sail.  Jug.  86).  Aerarius,  on  the  other  hand, 
seema  to  have  preaenred  its  old  meaning  of  those  excluded  from  the  centuries 
— Pa.  Asc  in  Dinm.  p.  103  "  (Censores)  prorsus  cives  sio  notabant  .  .  .  nt,  qui 
plebeins  (esset) .  .  .  aerarius  fleret,  ao  per  hoc  non  esset  in  albo  centuriae  suae, 
■ed  ad  hoc  [non]  easet  dvis,  tantnmmodo  ut  pro  capite  suo  tributi  nomine  aera 
praeberet"  *  p.  41. 

*  It  in  not  known  when  they  ceaaed  to  be  patrician ;  Mommsen  {Slaaitr.  iiL 
p.  254)  thinks  on  the  reform  of  the  Servian  constitution,  eirea  220  B.O. 

*  Uv.  L  86. 
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to  be  knoMTf  as  the  sex  centuriae,  or  (after  the  centuries  acquired 
voting  power)  the  sex  suffragia.^ 

To  these  were  added  twelve  new  centuries  (centuriae  equitum), 
composed,  like  the  classes,  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  But, 
unlike  the  classes,  they  were  not  enrolled  on  a  property  qualifica- 
tion. This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  a  list  of 
men  qualified  for  service  but  actually  in  service,  a  standing  corps 
selected  by  the  king  and  whose  expenses  were  largely  defrayed 
by  the  state.  In  later  times,  each  knight  was  on  his  entrance 
into  the  corps  given  the  means  wherewith  to  furnish  himself  with 
a  pair  of  horses  ^  (aes  equestre),  and  also  a  regular  sum  of  money 
for  their  support  {aes  hordearium),  the  latter  money  being  defrayed 
by  unmarried  women  and  orphans,  who  were  possessed  of 
property  but  could  not  by  the  nature  of  the  case  be  rated  in 
the  census.^ 

Each  of  these  centuries  formed  a  troop  of  one  hundred  men 
under  a  centurio,*  and  these  eighteen  centuries  of  Roman  knights 
with  public  horses  (equites  Romani  eqao  publico)  continued  unaltered 
in  numbers  and  (with  the  exception  that  the  sex  suffragia  ceased 
to  be  chosen  from  the  Patricians)  in  character  to  the  end  of 
the  Republic.  Although  no  definite  census  was  required  for  the 
class,  it  was  probably  chosen  from  the  first  from  the  richest 
and  most  distinguished  citizens ;  for  its  permanent  existence 
implies  leisure.  The  class  was  not  divided  by  age  into  seniores 
and  juniores,  for  an  obvious  military  reason.  They  were  all  ju  niores, 
and  probably  young  men,  whose  release  from  the  centuries  was 
granted  as  soon  as  age  had  impaired  their  efficiency  for  service. 

This  centuriate  organisation  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  four  Servian  tribes,^  beyond  the  accidental 

^  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  22,  39. 

^  Festus  p.  221  ' '  paribus  equis,  id  est  duobus,  Romani  utebantur  in  proelio, 
ut  sudante  altero  transirent  in  siccum.  Pararium  aes  appellabatur  id,  quod 
equitibns  duplex  pro  binis  equis  dabatur. " 

'  Liv.  i.  43  "ita  pedestri  exercitu  omato  distributoque  equitum  ex  primoribus 
civitatis  duodecira  scripsit  centurias.  Sex  item  alias  centurias .  .  .  sub  isdem,  quibus 
inauguratae  erant,  nominibus  fecit :  ad  equos  emendos  dena  millia  aeris  ex  publico 
data  [i.e.,  as  Livy  understands  it,  10,000  asses  sextaniarii=  1000  denarii],  et, 
quibus  equos  alerent,  viduae  adtributae,  quae  bina  mUia  aeris  in  annos  singulos 
penderent"  [2000  asses  =  200  denarii].     Cf.  Gains  iv.  27. 

*  The  number  of  the  century  was  here  fixed,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dassici,  expansive. 

'  Cf.  Liv.  i.  43  "  neque  eae  tribns  ad  centnriarum  distributionem  numerumque 
quicquam  pertinuere."  There  is  no  evidence,  e.g.,  that  each  tribe  furnished  a 
certain  number  of  centuries. 
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one  that  the  bans  of  qualification  was  mainly  land,  and  that 
all  luiid  which  was  private  property  was  registered  in  the  tribes. 
Its  primary  meaning  was  the  assembly  and  registration  of  those 
liable  for  military  service.  It  acquired  a  secondary  meaning  when 
(at  what  period  we  do  not  know  but  perhaps  from  its  first  organisa- 
tion) it  was  used  as  a  scheme  for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  the 
registered  wealth  of  thecitizensinthe  dass/!s.  Theactof  registration 
(census)  was  a  solemn  religiou-s  function  conducted  by  the  king. 
He  numbered  his  fighting  force,  saw  that  each  warrior  was  in 
his  due  rank,  excluded  from  these  ranks  men  who  were  stained 
with  sin,  and  then  concluded  the  examination  with  a  ceremony  of 
purification  {lustrum).  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  collection 
of  taxes  imposed  at  this  levy  that  the  tribe  would  be  of 
importance.  The  century  was  a  military  unit,  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  army  was  disbanded ;  the  tribe  was  permanent,  hence  the 
war-tax  (tributum)  was  perhaps  collected  from  the  first  by  the 
presidents  of  the  tribes.^ 

A  transference  of  political  rights  from  the  patrician  body  to 
this  new  assembly  was  so  far  from  being  the  motive  of  the 
change  that  it  was  probably  never  contemplated.  But  such  a 
transference  was  from  the  nature  of  things  inevitable.  Apart 
from  the  general  fact  that  a  citizen  army  must  gain  the  pre- 
ponderance in  political  power,  there  were  certain  public  acts 
which  were  inevitably  performed  from  the  first  by  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  or  were  very  soon  found  to  be  more  rapidly, 
easily,  and  appropriately  performed  by  that  assembly  than  by 
the  comiiia  of  the  curiae. 

Firstly,  it  may  have  been  the  custom  for  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  first  expressed  in  the  lex  ciiriata,^  to  liave 
been  renewed  at  every  taking  of  the  census.  This  expression 
of  allegiance,  asked  for  by  the  magistrate,  was  now  a  lex 
centuriaia.* 

Secondly,  most  of  the  popular  utterances  or  leges  of  early 
Rome  must  have  referred  to  military  matters,  and  convenience, 
if  not  a  sense  of  consistency,  must  soon  have  dictated  that  they 

^  Tributvm,  however,  cannot  be  derived  from  tribua  (as  by  Varro  quoted  p.  40). 
Ilie  parallel  words  aUrOnurey  eontrOnure,  uUro  tributa,  etc.,  seem  to  show  that  it 
uieans  something  added  to,  conferred  on,  or  collected  for  another.  '  p.  48. 

'  As  snch  it  was  in  the  Republic  given  for  the  censors.  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  II, 
26  "  nu^ores  de  singulis  msgistratibus  bis  vos  sententiam  ferre  volnerunt ;  nam 
cum  centuriata  lex  censoribus  ferebatnr,  cum  curiata  ceteris  patriciis  magistratibus, 
turn  iteram  de  eisdem  jodicabator." 
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should  be  pronounced  by  the  army.  The  choice  of  officers  rested 
with  the  king ;  but  if  the  appointment  of  the  higher  delegates 
required  the  ratification  of  the  people,^  this  must  soon  have  been 
given  by  the  centuries.  The  regal  jurisdiction  which  the  people 
challenge  by  the  provocatio  is  essentially  military  jurisdiction  ;  ^ 
and  consequently  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  when  the 
king  allowed  the  appeal,  must  soon  have  been  felt  to  belong  to 
the  army.  It  was  to  this  assembly  that  the  announcement  of  a 
proposal  to  declare  war  ^  would  most  appropriately  be  made ;  it 
was  above  all  by  this  assembly,  which  represented  the  tax- 
payers, that  the  war -tax  (tributum)  would  most  appropriately 
be  assessed. 

We  cannot  trace  the  successive  steps  in  the  acquisition  of 
power  by  the  centuries  or  its  growth  from  an  army  into  a 
comitia.  They  must  have  been  the  chief  political  changes  which 
filled  the  closing  years  of  the  monarchy  and  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic ;  for  even  the  abolition  of  monarchy  itself,  revolu- 
tionary as  it  was,  was  less  of  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
the  constitution  than  this  transference  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty  from  one  assembly  to  another,  from  a  single  to  a 
mixed  order.  The  comitia  curiata  was  not  suddenly  stripped 
of  its  powers ;  but  the  organising  genius  of  a  single  supreme 
magistrate  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  change,  which  was  a 
prototype  of  the  gradual  insensible  revolutions  through  which 
Rome  was  to  pass. 

The  change  which  closes  the  history  of  this  period,  although 
not  so  radical,  was  far  more  sudden  and  violent.  The  monarchy 
itself  was  overthrown.  History  has  tried  to  invest  this  revolution 
with  all  the  legal  grounds  and  legal  forms  which  it  could  summon 
to  its  assistance.  Servius  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  complete  his 
democratic  work  by  laying  down  the  full  imperium;*  and  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  the  last  of  the  great  Etruscan  line,  had  broken  through 
the  constitutional  usages  of  the  monarchy^  and  had  ruled  without 
challenging  the  allegiance  of  the  people.®  That  there  was  some 
fearful  abuse  of  the  kingly  power,  typified  in  the  associations  that 
gathered  round  the  words  rex  and  regnum  and  in  the  oath  which 

'  p.  43.  »  p.  63.  »  p.  60. 

*  Liv.  L  48  "id  ipsum  tam  mite  ac  tam  moderatuiu  imperium  tamen,  quia 
unius  esset,  deponere  eum  in  auimo  habuisse  quidam  auctores  sunt,  ui  scelus 
intestiutim  liberandae  patriae  cousilia  agitanti  intervenisset. " 

»  ib.  49.  «  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  22,  44. 
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mode  any  one  who  aspired  to  monarchy  an  outlaw,^  we  may 
without  hesitation  allow ;  for  Rome,  as  shown  by  the  power  she 
continued  to  entrust  to  her  magistrates,  had  not  outgrown  the  idea 
of  royalty.  But  there  was  no  constitutional  mode  of  deposing  a 
king.  The  auspices  had  returned  to  the  fathers  in  unhallowed 
fashion,  and  the  war  waged  by  Tarquin  and  Etruria  is  a  war  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  divine  right.  But  yet  Rome 
held  that  the  divinity  of  the  magistracy  still  remained  ;  the 
auspices  again  left  the  fathers'  hands  and  were  conferred  on  two 
citizens  chosen  from  the patres* 

I  Cic.  tU  Rep.  ii.  so,  52  ;  Lir.  iL  1  ;  App.  RO.  U.  119.  It  is  sometimea 
repnaentod  m  «  law  which  made  any  one  who  aimed  at  royalty  taeer  (Liv.  ii.  8). 
For  the  dual  sanction  of  the  oath  and  the  law  compare  the  means  by  which  the 
aMTOMtneiita*  of  the  tribunes  was  secured  (p.  100). 

*  It  Is  strange  that  the  inUrregnvm,  which  would  have  secured  a  continuity, 
\»  not  mentioned  in  this  case.  The  election  of  the  first  consuls  wait  supposed  to 
have  been  conducted  by  the  pra^ectua  urbi,  who  almost  certainly  had  not  the 
nw  rogandi  (p.  61).  Liv.  L  60  "duo  consules  inde  comitiis  centuriatis  a 
praefecto  urbis  ex  commentariis  Servii  Tnllii  creati  sunt,  L.  Junius  Brutus  et 
Lb  Tarquinius  Collatinus." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   GROWTH    OF   THE   REPUBLICAN    CONSTITUTION 

The  two  new  magistrates,  who  were  appointed  to  the  headship 
of  the  state,  were,  like  the  king,  armed  with  the  imperium  and 
its  united  powers  ot  military  leadership  and  jurisdiction.  Hence 
they  bore  the  old  titles  of  praetores  and  judices,^  while  those 
designations  which  denoted  a  single  supremacy  in  the  state,  such 
as  dictator  or  magister  populi,  were  necessarily  discarded.  The 
new  magistrates  were  to  hold  office  for  a  year  and  then  to  trans- 
mit their  power  to  two  successors.  But  their  right  of  nomination 
was  not  final.  They  were,  indeed,  free  to  name  as  their 
successors  whom  they  pleased,  but  this  nomination  had  to  be 
ratified  immediately  by  the  people  assembled  in  their  centuries ; 
and  perhaps  they  were  already  expected  to  submit  to  this  comitia 
the  names  of  all  candidates  who  offered  themselves  for  this  post, 
although  they  could  certainly  decline  to  receive  such  names,^  and 
nomination,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  creatio,  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  early  consular  elections.  A  new  practice,  that  of  direct 
election,  was  thus  introduced  into  the  Roman  constitution,  but 
it  was  merely  an  advance  on  the  previous  practice  of  ratifying 
a  nomination.^  A  far  newer  idea — one  which  distinguished 
the  consulship  from  the  monarchy,  and  continued  to  differentiate 

'  For  the  title  praetores  see  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  8  "  regio  imperio  duo  sunto  iique 
a  praeeundo  judicando  consulendo  praetores  judices  consules  appellamino  " ;  for 
that  of  judices,  Varro  L.L.  vi.  88,  who  quotes  from  the  commentarii  amsvlares 
the  formula  used  in  summoning  the  comitia  centuriaia,  "qui  exercitum  impera- 
turus  erit,  accenso  dicito :  '  C.  Calpurni,  voca  in  licium  omnes  Quirites  hue  ad 
me.'  Acceiisus  dicito  sic  'Omnes  Quirites  in  licium  visite  hue  ad  judices.* 
'  C.  Calpurni,'  consul  dicito,  voca  a<i  conventionem  omnes  Quirites  hue  ad  me.' 
Accensus  dicito  sic  '  Omnes  Quirites  ite  ad  conventionem  hue  ad  judices.' " 

"^  See  the  section  on  the  magistracy  (p.  187). 

*  This  ratification  indeed  remained.  Even  though  elections  were  conducted  before 
the  centuries,  a  lex  was  still  passed  by  the  curiae  ratifying  this  election  (p.  49)  ; 
and  the  patrum  auctorilas  was  still  required  to  sanction  each  fresh  appointment. 
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it  from  the  dictatorship  subsequently  created — was  that  of 
collfuffurship,^  of  two  officials  exercising  exactly  the  same  sphere 
of  competence,  with  the  inevitable  effect  of  collision  if  agreement 
could  not  be  secured.  Perpetual  collision  was  averted  by  the 
simple  nile  that  the  dissent  of  one  magistrate  rendered  null 
and  void  the  action  of  his  colleague.  iJut  if  such  dissent  was 
not  expressed  (or  not  capable  of  expression  through  the  absence 
of  the  colleague)  the  command  of  a  single  magistrate  had 
binding  force  on  the  community.  His  regal  competence  was 
not  diminished,  but  only  potentially  checked,  by  the  presence 
of  a  colleague.  Colleagueship,  considered  as  the  safeguard 
against  abuse  of  the  tmperium,  grew  to  be  so  firmly  impressed 
on  popular  imagination  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  new 
office,  that  the  earlier  titles  derived  from  the  monarchy  gave 
place  to  that  of  consules.* 

But  this  limitation  was  not  sufficient.  The  unrestricted 
military  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  was  felt  not  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  new  regime.  A  law  was  passed  by  P.  Valerius, 
the  first  of  the  consuls,  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  their 
centuries  against  every  sentence  of  a  magistrate  which  was 
pronounced  against  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  This  lex  Valeria 
(509  B.C.)  completed  the  popular  jurisdiction  which  had  been 
growing  up  during  the  monarchy,'  and  from  this  time  no  power 
but  the  people  has  the  right  to  pronounce  the  final  death 
sentence  within  the  walls ;  *  outside  this  sphere  the  military 
jurisdiction  of  the  consul  can  be  asserted  without  appeal — hence 
the  distinction  between  the  imperium  at  home  (domi)  and  abroad 
(miliiiae) ;  the  limit  between  the  spheres  being  originally  the 
pomerium,  later  the  first  mile-stone  from  the  city.'     Without  this 

*  If  it  existed  before  it  could  have  been  only  in  the  priestly  collegee,  bnt  tbeae 
Mem  nther  advising  bodies  to  the  king. 

'  From  etm-talio,  Le.  people  who  leap  or  dance  together,  "partners"  (in  a 
dance).     Momms.  SUuUtr.  ii.  p.  77  n.  3  ;  he  compares  praetul  and  exul. 

*  Liv.  iL  8  (609  B.O.)  "  Latae  deinde  leges  .  .  .  ante  omnes  de  provocatione 
adversos  magistaratos  ad  popolnm  ";  Cic.  tie  Rep.  L  40,  62  **  Vides  .  .  .  Tarquinio 
exactor  mira  qnadam  exsnltare  popalum  insolentia  libertatis  ;  turn  annni  oonsoles, 
tam  demiasi  popalo  taices,  turn  proTocationes  omnium  rerum  "  (Le.  the  provoeatio 
became  univenal  instead  of  being  confined  to  certain  spheres), 

*  By  this  time  the  direct  capital  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs  had  probably 
become  extinct. 

*  Liv.  UL  20  "neqne  provocationem  esse  longius  ab  nrbe  mille  passnnm,  et 
tribanos  si  eo  (lake  Rutins)  veniant,  in  alia  turba  Qiiiritinm  xubjectuH  fore  eon- 
Holari  imperia"  Bnt  the  question  between  the  p(meriwn  and  the  first  mile- 
Ntone  was  in  later  times  still  a  disputed  one  (Liv.  xxiv.  9). 
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limit  the  axes  are  borne  within  the  fasces,  Avithin  it  they  are 
laid  aside.  Tradition  adds  that  it  was  this  final  recognition  of 
popular  sovereignty  which  led  to  the  custom  of  the  consul 
lowering  the  fasces  before  the  people  when  he  addressed  them.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  change  was  forced  on  the 
higher  organs  of  the  state  by  any  popular  agitation.  It  is  no 
part  of  a  distinctively  plebeian  movement.  Senate  and  People, 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  must  have  equally  accepted  as  inevitable 
the  doom  of  a  power  which  had  been  dwindling  to  a  shadow 
during  the  monarchy. 

The  change  from  monarchy  also  witnessed  the  first  attempt 
to  weaken  the  unity  of  the  executive  power.  The  consids  were 
given  two  general  assistants,  the  annually  appointed  quaestores. 
We  have  noticed  the  tradition  which  assigns  these  officials  to  the 
regal  period,^  but  it  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  which 
represents  them  as  a  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  509.  From 
being  temporary  delegates  they  now  became  permanent  assistants 
of  the  consuls.  Their  sphere  was  as  unlimited  as  that  of  the 
consuls  themselves ;  they  were  meant  simply  to  obey  his  behests. 
But  two  departments  in  which  they  represented  the  supreme 
magistracy  must  have  stood  out  prominently  from  the  first. 
These  were  criminal  jurisdiction  and  finance.^  The  "city 
quaestors"  {quaestores  urbani),  as  they  were  subsequently  called 
to  distinguish  them  from  their  provincial  colleagues,  were  known 
as  quaestores  parricidii^  and  quaestores  aerarii  In  their  first 
capacity  they  were  delegates  whom  the  magistrate  employed  in 
criminal  jurisdiction,  probably  occupying  with  respect  to 
procedure  much  the  same  place  as  the  duoviri  in  the  trial  of 
Horatius.^  The  designation  parricidii  may,  however,  show  that 
they  Avere  employed  in  such  criminal  cases  as  did  not  directly 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  state,®  and  by  their  side  the  duoviri 

1  Cic.  I.e.  '^  p.  63. 

'  Tlie  qwiestorea  parricidii  and  aerarii  are  identified  by  Zonaras  (\ii.  13), 
following  Die.  See  p.  63.  They  were  called  quaestores,  ot  irpCnov  fj.kv  ras  6ava.- 
ixlftovs  Slxai  idlKa^ov  (whence  their  title),  ^repov  8i  Kal  tt)v  tQiv  koivGiv  x/M/Mf^Twc 
SioUrjaiv  fKaxov.  So  Varro  (L.L.  v.  81),  "quaestores  a  qnaerendo,  qui  coii- 
quirerent  publicas  pecunias  et  maleficia."  Tlie  identity  of  the  two  offices  is 
denied  by  Pomponius  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  22  and  23. 

*  Quaestores  pairicidii  were  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Pompon,  in 
Dig.  1,  2,  2,  23). 

»  Liv.  i.  26. 

^  They  are  mentioned  in  the  trial  of  M.  Volscius  (459  B.C.)  for  an  ordin.iry 
criminal  offence  (Liv.  iii.  24),  but  also  in  the  public  trials  of  Sp.  Cassius  in  485  B.C. 
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perdudlionis  reappear  at  intervals  during  the  early  Republic. 
Their  financial  functions  are  generally  taken  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  state  treasury  (aerarium).  Tradition  cre<lit«  the 
Brst  consul  Valerius  Publicola  with  its  institution,  and  makes 
the  quaestors  the  guardians  of  its  wealth  and  probably  of  its 
>  t  chives.^  The  public  chest  of  Rome  must  have  been  a  primitive 
matter  enough  at  a  time  when  coined  money  was  not  in  general 
use ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  finance  did  at  this  time  become 
a  definite  dcjmrtment  It  could  no  longer  be  a  purely  domestic 
matter;  the  lands  of  the  kings  had  become  crown  lands  of  the  state; 
the  series  of  wars  into  which  Rome  was  plunged  must  have  rendered 
a  constant  collection  of  the  war-tax  necessary ;  none  would  more 
naturally  have  been  entrusted  with  the  control  and  disbursement 
of  revenue  than  the  perpetual  delegates  of  the  consuls ;  and  the 
formalism  of  Roman  character  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
consuls  had  regidar  modes  of  acting  through  their  quaestors,  and 
that  these  officials  so  far  limited  the  power  of  their  masters. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  quaestors  were  originally 
nominated  by  the  consuls  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  some  popular  ratification  of 
the  choice.*  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  449  that  their 
election  was  transferred  to  the  newly -constituted  comitia  of  the 
tribes. 

And,  as  the  consuls  nominated  their  delegates,  so  the  regal 
tradition  was  continued  which  gave  them  the  nomination  of 
their  council  of  state,  the  Senate.     In  their  choice  of  members 

(Liv.  il  41  ;  Cic.  rfe  Rep.  ii.  35,  60),  and  of  CamilluB  in  896  B.C.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv. 
3,  18) ;  bat  various  accounts  are  given  of  the  procedure  in  these  two  trials. 

'  Plat.  Public.  12  raM'ttoi'  /Ui'  ir^Sei^e  rbf  tov  Kp6¥ov  raip  .  .  .  ra/das  8i  rtp 
fHfup  i^  rwf  piuif  tiiijKtP  ixoSti^i.  The  first  quaestors  appointed  were  Publius 
Vetarius  and  Marcus  Minucius.  Poniponius  (p.  80)  puts  the  creation  of  the 
finaacial  quaestors  after  the  first  secession  of  the  Plebs  ;  Lydus  {de  Mag.  i.  38) 
attribates  them  to  the  Licinian  law  of  867. 

*  Tac  Ann,  xi.  22  "Sed  quaestores  regibus  etiam  turn  iniperantibus  instituti 
sunt,  qnod  lex  cnriata  ostendit  ab  L.  Brute  repetita.  Mansitqae  consulibus 
potestas  deli^ndi,  donee  earn  quoque  honorem  populus  mandaret.  Creatiqne 
primum  Valerias  Potitus  et  Aemilius  Mamercus  sexagesimo  tertio  anno  post 
Tarquinios  exactoe,  at  rem  militarem  comitarentur "  (i.e.  447  b.c.  ;  hence 
Mommaen,  StaaUr.  ii.  p.  629,  thinks  the  change  was  due  to  the  Valerie- Horatiaa 
laws  of  449  &c.).  Plutarch  (see  note  1)  thinks  they  were  elected  fh>m  the  first. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  seems  to  be  that  the  king  nominated  his 
qoMttors  after  his  own  election,  and  their  appointment  was  then  ratified  by  the 
te  atriata.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  lex  recited  that  the  kings  had 
appointed  quaestors  and  empowered  the  consols  to  do  so.  Of.  Ulpian  in  Dig. 
1,  13. 

O 
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they  were  legally  as  unfettered  as  the  king  had  been,  and  could 
summon  new  members  or  omit  to  summon  those  already  on  the 
list.^  So  far  as  law  went,  the  personnel  of  the  Senate  might 
now  be  changed  annually.  But  custom  must  have  been  stronger 
than  law.  The  body  had  gained  a  definiteness  in  its  con- 
stitution, based  on  its  representative  character  and  probably 
on  actual  life-membership,  which  could  not  be  easily  destroyed, 
and  the  consul  had  a  colleague  at  his  side  to  check  any 
attempt  at  capricious  removal  or  selection.  The  short  tenure 
of  office  must  already  have  made  a  magistrate  unwilling  to 
exercise  a  power  which  might  be  so  easily  turned  against 
himself  in  the  near  future.  The  discretionary  power  of  the 
magistrate  would  have  made  the  choice  of  Plebeians  possible, 
now  that  they  were  possessed  of  all  the  essential  rights  of  full 
citizenship ;  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  choice  could  have 
been  often,  if  ever,  exercised.  The  patrician  clans  had  a  close 
hereditary  connexion  with  the  Senate ;  the  interregnum,  which 
was  the  transmission  of  auspices  by  the  patres,  had  long  been 
one  of  its  pri\nleges,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  patrician  magistracy 
would  hardly  have  allowed  it  to  dip  into  the  inferior  order  for 
councillors.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  that,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  patres  were 
again  raised  to  300  by  the  inclusion  of  persons  specially  enrolled 
{adledi  or  conscripti),^  these  added  members  were  probably, 
like  their  predecessors,  patrician.  This  large  increase  (placed 
by  some  at  164  members)  gave  rise  to  a  transitory  distinction 
between   the  older  members  and  the  new  members,   which — 

1  Festus  p.  246,  cited  p.  59. 

*  Zonaras  (vii.  9)  makes  Servius  Tullius  introduce  Plebeians  into  the  Senate. 

*  Liv.  IL  1  "  Deinde,  quo  plus  virium  in  senatu  frequentia  etiam  ordinis  faceret, 
caedibus  regis  diminutum  patrum  numerum  primoribus  equestris  gradus  lectis 
ad  trecentorum  summam  explevit :  traditumque  inde  fertur,  ut  in  senatum 
vocarentur  qui  patres  quique  conscripti  essent :  conscriptos  videlicet  in  novum 
senatum  appellabant  lectos";  Festus  p.  254  "'Qui  patres,  qui  conscripti': 
vocati  sunt  in  curiam,  quo  tempore  regibus  urbe  expulsis  P.  Valerius  consul 
propter  inopiam  patriciorum  ex  plebe  adlegit  in  numerum  senatorum  C.  et  LX.  et 
IIII.  ut  expleret  numerum  senatorum  trecentorum"  (for  these  numbers  cf.  Plut. 
Ptcblic.  11  Toi>i  5'  iyypa.<pivTa%  i/ir'  avroO  Xiyovaiv  iKwrbv  koI  i^i^Kovra  Tiaaapai 
ftviaOai).  So  adlecti,  Festus  p.  7  "  adledi  dicebantur  apud  Romanos,  qui 
propter  inopiam  ex  equestri  ordine  jn  senatorum  sunt  numero  adsuitijiti :  nam 
patres  dicuntur  qui  sunt  patricii  generis,  conscripti  qui  in  senatu  sunt  scriptis 
adnotaU."  Plutarch  {Qu.  Horn.  58,  Rom.  13)  makes  the  added  members 
Plebeians.  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  25)  wrongly  identifies  these  added  members  with  the 
minores  gentes.  (Claudius  creates  Patricians  a.d.  48 — "paucis  jam  reliquis 
familiis,  quas  Romulus  majorum  et  L.  Brutus  minorum  gentium  appellaverant.") 
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exprossod  in  tho  formula  of  summons  "qui  patrcs,  qui  con- 
scripti  (estis)" — was  finally  merged  in  the  general  appellation  of 
"conscript  fathers."*  The  expression  may  have  originated 
with  the  abandonment  or  modification  of  some  original  principle 
of  selection;  but,  if  WMcrijAi  be  taken  to  apply  wholly  to 
IMebciuns,  some  date  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
Republic  must  be  accepted  for  the  origin  of  the  term.* 

The  history,  indeed,  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years 
shows  that  the  Senate  is  the  stronghold  of  patrician  prejudice. 
The  power  from  which  the  Plebeians  try  to  shake  them- 
selves free,  is  the  palrutn  audoritas,  and  the  magistracy  must 
soon  have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  new  burgesses,  had  it 
not  been  backed  up  by  a  patrician  council.  Yet  during  the  early 
Republic  the  Senate  was  a  power  distinctly  secondary  to  the 
magistrates.  Its  two  undoubted  prerogatives  were  the  interregnum 
and  the  patrum  auetoriias.  The  first  was  exercised,  perhaps, 
more  occasionally  even  than  it  had  l)een  under  the  monarchy,  for  it 
could  not  be  resorted  to  if  one  of  the  two  consuls  existed  to 
nominate  a  successor.  The  second  power,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  have  become  far  more  formal  than  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  monarchy.  Then  it  had  been  little  more  than  the  claim  of 
the  council  to  be  consulted  on  important  business ;'  now  it  was  put 
forward  as  an  integral  part  of  the  procedure  of  the  state ;  it  was 
framed  after  the  voting  in  the  assembly  had  taken  place,  and  no 
law  or  election  could  be  valid  which  had  not,  after  it  had  passed 
the  people,  received  this  formal  consent  of  the  paires.  We  cannot 
trace  the  widening  of  the  other  powers  of  the  Senate ;  t)ut  wo 
must  assume  that  it  took  up  a  more  independent  position  in 
face  of  the  consuls  than  it  had  done  in  that  of  the  king.  Perhaps 
the  establishment  of  a  treasury  and  of  financial  quaestors,  who 
may  have  been  selected  from  the  council,  led  to  its  first  con- 
rtexion  with  finance.  The  new  importance  that  foreign  affairs 
iissumed,  in  the  constant  wars  in  which  Kome  was  engaged 
with  the  nations  of  Italy,  must  certainly  have  strengthened  its 
control  of  this  department 

>  Willems  {Le  ShuU  ii.  89  (T.)  niakea  palrea  eonteripti  riinply  equiralent  to 
■  .iMenibletl  fathertt." 

*  The  first  clear  instance  of  a  plebeian  senator  dates  from  the  year  401. 
liv.  V.  12.  P.  Liciiiius  Calms,  created  military  tribune  with  conntilar  power, 
was  "rir  nullis  ante  honoribns  nsus,  vetui  tantnm  senator  et  aet.ite  jam 
grarlt."  Of.  Uv.  iv.  15.  Of  Sp.  Maelius  (439  B.C)  it  is  asked  "ouem  xeuatorciii 
concoqnere  civitas  vlx  )KM8et,  regeni  ferret."  *  p.  60. 
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But,  on  the  whole,  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Republic  is  the  epoch  of  the  power  of  the  magistracy.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  monarchy  were  so  little  forgotten  that  eight  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  kingship  in  a  modified 
form  was  again  restored.^  In  501  B.C.,  during  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  consuls  nominated  an  individual  with  the  royal  title 
and  powers.  It  was  understood  that  this  magister  populi,  or,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  dictator,-  was  to  remain  in  power  only  so 
long  as  the  danger  lasted ;  as  the  danger  was  originally  military, 
a  single  campaign  of  six  months  was  held  to  be  the  maximum 
duration  of  the  office.  During  this  time  he  was  to  exercise  the 
full  regal  imperium,  vnihin  as  well  as  without  the  city,  and  the 
accompanying  military  jurisdiction  without  appeal.  He  was 
originally  understood  to  be  a  purely  military  official  and  the 
commander  of  the  infantry  force ;  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
he  entrusted  to  a  magistrate  who,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
magistracies  of  the  monarchy,  was  a  delegate  of  his  own,  and 
bore  the  title  "master  of  the  horse"  {magister  equitum).^  The 
dictatorship  was  conceived  of  as  a  purely  military  office,  and, 
though  it  was  occasionally  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  later 
constitution,  never  lost  its  primitive  character.  Although  it 
impeded  for  a  time  some  of  the  most  characteristic  functions  of 
the  consuls,  it  was  not  a  suspension,  but  a  part  of,  the  constitu- 
tion. A  small,  struggling,  and  essentially  military  society,  such 
as  that  of  early  Rome,  contemplated  martial  law  as  an  occasional 
necessity ;  there  were  times  when  the  peril  of  the  state  was  so 

1  Liv.  ii.  18  ;  Festus  p.  198  ;  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  18. 

^  The  title  was,  perhaps,  originally  praetor.  This  would  naturally  have  been 
the  case  if  Mommsen's  theory  is  right  that  they  were  regarded  as  superior 
colleagues  of  the  consuls  {Staatsr.  ii.  p.  1 53).  The  earliest  oflBcial  title  known 
to  us  is  magister  populi,  and  it  was  the  technical  title  in  the  augural  books. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  9  "  isque  ave  sinistra  dictus  populi  magister  esto."  Cf.  de  Rep. 
i.  40,  63  "Gravioribus  vero  bellis  etiam  sine  collega  omne  imperium  nostri 
penes  singulos  esse  voluerunt,  quorum  ipsum  nomen  vim  suae  potestatis  indicat. 
Nam  dictator  quidem  ab  eo  appellatur  quia  dicitur  ;  sed  in  nostris  libris  vides 
eum,  Laeli,  magistrum  populi  appellari."  The  later  title,  dictator,  was  perhaps 
adopted  in  deference  to  Republican  sentiment;  Mommsen  {Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  145) 
conjectures,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin  dictator,  a  constitutional  survival  of  the 
monarchy.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  wholly  uncertain.  Ancient  guesses  say 
(L)  from  dicitur  (Cic.  de  Rep.  I.e.) ;  (ii.)  from  dicto  audiens  (Varro  LJ^.  v.  81 
"quoi  dicto  audientes  omnes  essent") ;  (iii.)  from  dictare  (Priscian  viii.  14,  78), 
or  (iv.)  because  they  issued  edicts  (Dionys.  v.  73). 

'  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  19  "Et  his  dictatoribns  magistri  equitum 
injungebantur  sic,  quo  modo  regibus  tribuni  celerum  :  quod  officium  fere  tale 
crat,  quale  hodie  praefectorum  praetorio,  magistratus  tameu  habebantur  legitimi." 
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great  that  it  was  felt  that  the  citizens'  ordinary  guarantees 
of  protection  should  sink  into  abeyance  if  they  were  thought 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
dictjitorship  had  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  side  to  its 
military  character ;  it  was  even,  perhaps,  on  its  earliest  institu- 

Im  tioD,  meant  to  control  disobedient  citizens  as  well  as  to  oppose 
the  enemy ,^  and  was  thus  to  some  extent  a  party  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians  against  the  refractory  Plebs.  We  shall 
find  that  this  summary  military  jurisdiction  within  the  city  was 
f  subsequently  abolished,  without  much  loss  to  the  utility  of  the 
institution.  Its  true  merit  was  the  unity  of  administration 
which  it  created,  the  advantages  of  which  were  made  more 
apparent  by  the  clashing  powers  of  the  magistrates  at  a  later 
sti^e  of  history.  But  the  experience  of  the  evils  of  divided 
authority  did  not  first  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  office. 
The  dictiitorship  was  an  integral  part  of  the  original  Kepublican 
constitution  ;  the  law  allowing  it  was  forgotten — perhaps  it  was 
the  first  Ux  Valeria  which  secured  the  appeal  against  the 
ordinary  magistrates ;  but  the  right  of  the  consul  to  declare 
martial  law,  as  he  did  by  appointing  a  dictator,  was  never 
questioned  as  was  the  parallel  right,  usurped  by  the  Senate  in 
later  times,  of  arming  the  consul  with  military  jurisdiction. 
But,  although  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  violation  of,  or  even  as  a  break  in,  the  constitution,  it  was 
rightly  held  to  be  a  powerful  party  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
patrician  magistracy ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Plebs  were 
directed,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  limit  this  mighty  power 
which  over-rode  all  privilege  and  law. 

But  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  was  supposed  to  be  due 
to  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  only  when  we  look  to  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  state,  to  the  administration  of  law  by  the 
magistrate  or  the  expression  of  popular  will  in  the  comiiia,  that 
we  can  estimate  the  strength  of  the  position  held  by  the 
patrician  families 

The  criminal  law,  which  was  doubtless  during  this  period 
becoming  more  and  more  secularised  and  divorced  from  the 
direct  control  of  religion,  was  the  monopoly  of  the  official  class. 

'  Cic  <U  Leg.  iii.  3,  9  "  Ast  qaando  duellum  gravins,  discordiae  civiom 
Mcnnt,  oenaii,  ne  ampliiu  sex  meniiM,  si  senatux  creverit,  idem  juris,  quod  duo 
ooDsales,  teneto " ;  Imp.  Claudius  Oratio  i.  23  "  Quid  nunc  comnieroorem 
dicUturae  hoc  tpao  consnlari  imperinm  valeutius  repertum  apud  nii^oras  nostms 
quo  in  asperioribos  bellis  aut  in  civili  mota  difficiliore  ut«rentur  f " 
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A  criminal  case  was  an  inquiry  undertaken  solely  on  the 
initiative  of  the  magistrate ;  no  question  could  come  before 
the  people  until  he  had  investigated  it,  and  was  then  only 
submitted  in  a  fwm  prepared  by  him.  In  the  early  popular 
courts  at  Rome  there  was  no  power  of  amendment ;  the  people 
could  answer  only  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  to  the  question  put  before 
them.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  popular  jurisdiction  : 
it  is  possible  that  only  sentences  affecting  the  caput  of  a  citizen 
were  submitted  to  the  assembly.^  But  there  was  no  real 
guarantee  that  even  such  questions  could  be  forced  from  the 
magistrate's  court.  The  lex  Valeria  which  admitted  the 
provocatio  imposed  no  penalty  on  the  magistrate  who  violated 
its  provisions  ;  the  only  hope  lay  in  the  veto  of  his  colleague, 
and,  if  two  consuls  Avere  in  agreement,  they  might  ride 
roughshod  over  the  law.  The  consuls  were  ostensibly  the  only 
guardians  of  the  criminal  code ;  as  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  an 
age  Avhich  made  little  use  of  %vriting,  two  men  selected  on  very 
varied  grounds  could  have  been  regarded  as  fit  expounders 
of  this  form  of  jus,  we  must,  even  in  the  domain  of  criminal 
law,  go  behind  them  and  seek  its  true  source  in  that  formidable 
body,  the  college  of  pontiffs.  The  learning  and  activity  of  this 
body  is  known  to  us,  however,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
divine  or  family  or,  as  it  would  have  been  called  in  later  times, 
the  civil  law.  The  change  from  monarchy  to  aristocracy 
introduced,  in  Rome  as  in  Greece,  an  epoch  of  religious  tyranny. 
A  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the  religious  as  well  as  of  the  secular 
life  of  the  state,  may  hold  the  balance  between  the  classes.  He 
is  more  likely  to  repress  than  to  encourage  his  advisei's  ;  he  may 
find  in  popular  rights  a  useful  check  to  religious  insolence. 
But  remove  the  king  and  substitute  an  aristocracy  like  the 
Patriciate  whose  members  hold  supreme  office  in  turn ;  let  there 
be  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  in  this  body,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  secular  and  sacred  power, 
which  may  enable  a  third  power  to  gain  a  footing ;  and  let  this 
body  have  a  monopoly  of  the  civil  law — and  we  get  unequalled 

^  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  31,  53)  gives  as  the  tenor  of  the  first  Valerian  law  "  ne 
quia  magistratus  civem  Romanum  adversus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verberaret." 
Dionysius  (v.  19)  adds  ^-qtuovv  etj  xp^/*"'''*  to  airoKTdveiv  fj  fjLa<TTiyovi>,  and 
Plutarch  {Publ.  11)  seems  to  give  it  the  same  wide  scope.  He  also  thinks  that 
Valerius  fixed  the  inulta  suprema  (I.e.),  i.e.  the  largest  fine  the  magistrate  could 
impose  without  api)eal.  These  statements  may,  however,  be  deductions  from  the 
later  provocatio. 
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poMibilitios  of  judicial  tyranny.  For  two  hundred  yean  (509- 
304)  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure,  the  Ugis  aetiorus, 
which  formed  the  whole  content  of  the  civil  law,  was  open  to 
the  patrician  pontiffs  alone.*  We  are  told  that,  even  after  the 
outlined  ccxlifiaition  and  publication  of  the  law  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  the  formularies  could  only  bo  repeated  correctly  under 
the  guidance  of  the  college,  which  for  this  purpose  annually 
appointed  one  of  its  members  to  "preside  over  private  suits." 
It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  civil  procedure  was  the  same  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy ;  the  magistrate  decided 
what  special  rule  of  process  was  applicable,  and  then  the  case 
was  settled  by  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  litigants.^  But  the 
magistrate  must  often  have  been  unskilled,  one  of  the  college 
must  always  have  stood  by  his  side,  and  the  pontiff  so  officiating 
was  not  merely  an  adviser  to  the  parties  but  a  witness  to  the 
performance.  The  pontiffs,  however,  were  more  than  interpreters. 
They  had,  as  the  guardians  of  fas,  their  own  sphere  of  law,  relics 
of  which  survived  into  the  late  Republic,  and  within  this  sphere 
they  were  judges.  They  had  a  graduated  scale  of  expiations 
for  sins  (piacvda) ;  they  were  the  police  who  protected  the 
sanctity  of  festal  days  (feriae),  and  inflicted  spiritual  penalties 
on  the  magistrate  himself  who  dared  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
on  a  day  which  they  had  declared  holy ;  they  issued  and 
enforced  commands  which  protected  sacred  places  {loci  sacri) 
and  burial-grounds.'  Vows  (vota),  to"  be  effective,  must  be 
prescribed  by  them,  and  peculiarly  efficacious  were  those  fixed 
forms  of  prayer  {certae  precationes)  which  they  had  dictated  word 
for  word  {de  scripto  praeire). 

Against  this  phalanx  of  patrician  power  what  forces  could 
the  Plebeians  boast  ? 

A  certain  amount  of  voting  power  in  the  comitia  was  all 

'  Pompon,  in  Dig,  1,  2,  2  (§  3)  "eractu  deinde  regibos  .  .  .  omnea  leges 
hae  ezolevernnt  itenunqne  coepit  popoloa  Komanus  incerto  magis  jure  et  con- 
■aetndiae  aliqua  uti  quam  per  latam  legem,  idqtie  prope  quinqnaginta  (M8S. 
"Tiginti")  annia  paasna  est."  After  the  Twelve  Tables  (§  6)  "ex  his  legibos 
.  .  .  actiones  compoaitae  sunt,  qnibus  inter  se  homines  disceptarent :  qnas  actiones 
ne  popolus  proat  vellet  institueret,  certas  sollemneaque  esse  voluerunt  .  .  . 
Oiiiiiium  tamen  harum  et  interpretandi  scientia  et  actiones  apud  collegium 
l">t>t:ticum  erant,  ex  qnibus  constituebatur,  quis  auoquo  anno  praeesset 
privtttis."  *  p.  64. 

'  The  hiter  praetorian  interdicts  {de  locia  mxeria,  de  mortuo  inferemdo)  are 
really  within  the  domain  o(/tu  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  enforced  by  the 
pontiffs. 
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that  they  possessed.  But  this  voting  power,  except  on  certain 
established  points — the  declaration  of  war  and,  when  the  law 
was  observed,  criminal  jurisdiction — was  very  ineffective,  for 
the  assembly  was  wholly  dependent  for  its  summons  and 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  patrician  consuls,  and  liable  to 
interruption  from  the  pious  scruples  of  patrician  augurs  ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  even  the  choice  of  magistrates  could  be 
hampered  by  the  formalities  which  still  conditioned  the  election.^ 
But,  even  had  these  adverse  circumstances  been  avoided,  the 
voting  power  of  the  Plebeians  was  small.  The  comitia  centuriata 
contained  chiefly  the  propertied — for  the  most  part  the  landed — 
class ;  and  even  in  this  assembly  the  two  first  classes  and  the 
knights,  which  would  have  consisted  mainly  of  Patricians,  had 
a  majority  of  votes  (118  out  of  193).  The  small  farmers  and 
the  artisans  commanded  but  74  or  75  votes;  the  great  mass  of 
the  Proletariate  was  either  wholly  unrepresented  or  could  dispose 
of  but  a  single  vote.  It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  these 
classes  excluded  from  the  centuries  were  represented  elsewhere, 
or  whether  there  was  an  assembly  possessing  any  real  power  in 
which  Patricians  and  Plebeians  were  alike  represented. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  at  some  period 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Republic  Plebeians  came 
to  be  included  in  the  comitia  curiata.^  The  change  was  the 
result  of  two  circumstances ;  firstly,  the  perfect  equality  of 
private  rights  between  the  members  of  the  two  orders — adroga- 
tion and  adoption,  both  of  which  followed  the  possession  of  a 
familia,  and  in  many  cases  gentUitas,  being  common  to  both — 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  draw  distinctions  amongst 
the  curiales ;  and  secondly,  the  reactionary  influence  of  the 
centuriate  assembly,  which  emphasised  the  idea  that  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  together  made  up  the  Populus. 

Such  a  change  must  have  been  gradual;  but,  when  it  had 
occurred,  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  made  this  assembly 
thoroughly  democratic  in  form,  for  a  vote  in  this  comitia 
depended  neither  on  land  or  wealth,  but  simply  on  personal 
membership  of  a  curia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  citizens. 
But  it  is  the  very  comparison  of  such  a  body  with  the  thoroughly 
timocratic  organisation  of  the  comitia  centuriata  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Plebeians  were  admitted, 
the  curiae  had  ceased  to  be  a  power.  The  condition  reached 
'  p.  78.  ^  Mommsen  Staaisr.  iii.  p.  93. 
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by  the  cvmilia  curiata  in  historical  time«  will  be  described  olse- 
w  hire.  Its  most  distinctive  right — the  Ux  curiata — had  perhaps 
luen  n  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians,  as  long  as 
they  were  its  sole  meml)er8,  although  their  preponderance  in 
the  comitia  centuriata  would  have  made  a  conflict  between  these 
two  bodies  unlikely ;  but  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when 
the  masses  of  the  Plebs  gathered  curiatim  upset  the  verdict  of 
the  Patricians  and  wealthy  Plebeians  assembled  emluritiUm. 

When  we  consider  this  situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
leading  featiu'es  of  the  first  period  of  development  of  the  Roman 
constitution  (494-287  B.C.)  were  an  attempt  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  magistrates,  and  a  struggle  of  the  Plebs  for  equality 
with  the  Patriciate.  The  two  struggles  do  not  run  on  parallel 
lines  but  are  interwoven  at  every  point,  since  the  magistracy 
represented  the  Patriciate.  Nor  do  they  represent  merely  an 
effort  to  weaken  or  to  obtain  political  privilege ;  in  their  earlier 
stages  the  motive  of  the  Plebs  is  not  ambition,  but  defence. 
Their  first  efforts  have  the  negative  object  of  the  protection  of 
rights,  not  the  positive  design  of  an  attempt  to  share  in  a 
political  power  which  was  closed  to  their  order. 

Tradition  represents  the  earliest  social  struggles  of  the  Plebs 
as  centring  round  two  questions — the  possession  of  the  public 
land,  and  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  They  were  no  doubt 
closely  connected,  for  assignment  of  land  meant  relief  of  debt, 
but  the  agitation  that  gathered  round  the  public  land  was 
directed  by  individuals,  was  merely  occasional,  and  led  to  no 
permanent  results ;  it  is  less  a  part  of  constitutional  than  of 
political  history,  and  its  true  nature  is  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  say  how  far  the  annalists  have  transferred  to 
this  early  period  the  circumstances  of  the  agrarian  agitation  of 
a  later  day.  But  the  early  mode  of  assignment  of  the  public 
land  deserves  consideration ;  for,  as  one  of  the  utidoubted 
grievances  of  the  Plebs,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  motives 
that  led  to  the  first  great  political  reform.  Land  conquered 
from  the  enemy  was  sometimes  assigned  to  poorer  citizens  in 
small  allotments  by  the  state  {ager  assignatus) ;  in  later  times  it 
was  sometimes  sold  by  the  state  through  its  quaestors  {ager 
quaesUnius) ;  and  in  both  these  cases  it  became  private  property. 
But,  in  the  early  Republic,  the  custom  was  growing  up  of 
leaving  a  great  portion  of  conquered  land — especially  such  as 
was  fit  only  for  pasturage  or  haid  been  devastated  in  war — as 
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state  domain  {ager  publicus),  and  of  allowing  it  to  be  held  in 
usufruct  (occupatio)  by  squatters  who  paid  to  the  state  for  their 
privilege  a  proportion  of  the  produce  (vedigal),  a  tithe  or  a 
fifth.  Large  portions  of  such  ager  publicus  had  probably  been 
originally  a  part  of  the  king's  domains,  and  had  been  held  by 
his  clients,  who  would,  of  course,  have  been  members  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  Plebs.  But  under  the  new  conditions  of 
things  it  was  all  the  property  of  the  state ;  and  the  theory  was 
started,  or  confirmed,  that  in  this  case  Patricians  alone  could  be 
its  occupants,^  a  privilege  that  had  probably  originated  with 
the  assumption  that  only  the  conquerors  of  the  land  could  share 
in  the  spoils  of  war.^  This  privilege — comprehensible  but  legally 
absurd  in  that  it  involved  the  theory  that  clients  of  the  state 
must  belong  to  a  particular  order — could  no  longer  be  upheld  on 
the  same  grounds,  for  Plebeians  now  marched  to  battle  and 
could  justly  claim  a  share  in  the  prizes  of  war.  But  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle,  even  if  justly  carried  out,  could  not 
have  wholly  solved  the  social  problem.  The  Proletariate,  who 
had  no  share  in  winning  the  prize,  would  have  still  been  justly 
excluded ;  but  it  would  at  least  have  benefited  the  small 
plebeian  farmer,  and  perhaps  it  was  he  that  had  most  need  of 
benefit. 

For  the  small  independent  landholder  was  in  a  hopeless 
plight — far  more  hopeless  than  that  of  the  client  or  emancipated 
slave  who  could  claim  his  lord's  protection.  His  condition  was 
due  to  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor — one,  it  seems,  that  "wjas 
unknown  to  the  old  patrician  community,  and  had  originated 
within  the  plebeian  order,  but  which  the  Patriciate,  by  adopting 
plebeian  forms  of  law,  could  use  with  terrible  force  against  its 
inventors.  The  original  procedure  was  one  of  the  manifold 
forms  of  nexum,  or  binding  obligation  created  by  the  copper  and 
the  scales  (per  aes  et  libram).  A  man  who  borrowed  was  allowed 
to  sell  his  perpetual  services  to  his  creditor  conditionally — the 
condition  being  the  non-repaymertt  of  the  debt  within  a  given 
time.*     When  the  prescribed  period  had  elapsed,  the  debtor  and 

1  p.  35. 

^  The  privilege  could  not  have  been  based  on  quiritarian  ownership,  since  this 
tenure  was  precarious. 

'  The  contract  of  nexum  was  in  fact  a  conditioned  mancipation,  like  a 
testament,  the  nuncupatio  being  made  by  the  vendor,  who  perhaps  purchased 
with  a  single  coin  (nummo  uno),  as  in  the  later  mancipationea  Jidudae  cau.<ta 
(Bnins  Fontes). 
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his  whole  /amilia  passed  into  the  power  of  his  purchaser ;  he 
became  his  bondsman  {nexus)  until  the  debt  was  paid  by  his 
labour.  As  in  such  circumstances  the  debt  was  never  likely 
to  be  liquidated,  the  small  farmer  became  a  mere  dependent 
member  of  the  household  of  the  rich  landowner,  leaning  un  his 
icrcy  and  subject  to  his  caprice.  No  judicial  process  was 
lecessary  to  create  the  condition.  The  simple  proof  (perhaps 
^iven  before  a  magistrate)  of  the  witnesses  to  the  contract  was 
all  that  was  required.  The  enslavement  of  the  citizen  was,  it 
is  true,  forbidden  by  Roman  public  law,^  and  the  nexus  remained 
a  burgesa'  But  a  very  thin  line  separated  such  a  condition 
from  one  of  actual  slavery. 

It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  plebeian  law  recognised  no 
debt  except  that  created  by  the  nexal  contract  But  as  Roman 
commerce  extended  it  was  impossible  to  observe  this  limitation  ; 
refinements  of  procedure  extended  this  penalty  to  debts  incurred 
l)y  the  patrician  form  of  mere  verbal  promise  (stipulatio,  sponsio). 
The  form  of  procedure  in  this  case  is  known  to  us  from  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debt  was  confessed  or  proved  before  a 
)urt,  an  interval  of  thirty  days  was  given  to  the  debtor  wherein 
t  (J  pay  ;  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  arrested  by  the  creditor 
{iiMHus  injectio)  and  brought  before  the  consul,  by  whom,  if  no 
champion  (trindex)  presented  himself  to  contest  the  debt,  he  was 
bound  over  (addiclus)  to  the  creditor.  The  latter  could  take  him 
home  and  put  him  in  bonds,  but  must  give  him  a  pound  of  corn 
;i  day.  Another  interval  of  sixty  days  followed,  within  which 
the  prisoner  was  presented  to  the  magistrate  on  thfee'courl  days 
(nwidinae).  On  the  last  his  fate  was  sealed.  He  was  no  longer 
in  the  condition  even  of  the  nexus.  His  creditor  might  put  him 
to  death  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber.^     If  there  were 

*  Except  aa  a  peual  meairare  ordained  by  the  state.  The  furem  mani/esium 
according  to  Gellioa  (zz.  1),  "in  serritutem  tradit"  (lex)  ;  he  is  more  correctly 
deaoribcd  aa  addictv*  by  Gains  (iii.  189).  The  inu^xsvLt  might  be  aold  aa  a  alave 
(Cie.  yro,  Caedn.  84,  99).  Later  a  free  man  who  collnslTely  allowed  himaelf  to 
be  aold  aa  a  slave,  in  order  to  share  the  purchase  money  with  the  vendor,  was 
adjudged  a  slave  aa  a  punishment  for  his  fraud  (Dig.  40,  13,  3  ;  Inst.  1,  3,  4  ; 
Ood.  7,  18,  1).  «  p.  24. 

'  Oell.  XX.  1  "Aeria  confeaai  rebusque  jure  jndicatis  triginta  dies  justi  sunto. 
Poat  deinde  manus  iqjectio  esto,  in  jua  ducito.  Ni  judicatum  facit  aut  quis  eudo 
eo  in  jure  vindicit,  aecum  ducito,  vinoito  aut  norvo  aut  compediboa.  ...  Si  volet 
suo  vivito.  Ni  suo  vivit,  qui  enm  vinctum  habebit,  libras  farria  endo  dies  dato. 
-~i  volet  plus  dato."  The  addidus  like  the  nexus  did  not  become  a  slave,  but 
■  ill  retained  his  poeitiou  in  his  census  and  in  his  tribe  (Quinctil.  Ded.  311). 
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more  creditors  than  one,^  they  might  divide  the  debtor's  body 
into  equal  portions ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  immunity  to 
the  creditor  who  took  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  flesh. 
This  death -penalty  was  doubtless  a  humane  alternative  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  Even  if  it  did  not  submit  the  penalty, 
as  a  capital  one,  to  appeal  (provocatio),  the  danger,  which  could  be 
brought  home  to  relatives  and  friends  by  gradual  mutilation, 
disfiguring  but  not  fatal,  must  have  roused  their  efforts  to 
effect  a  ransom.  It  was  the  application  of  this  law  of  debt, 
perhaps  in  even  a  harsher  and  more  primitive  form,  that  called 
forth  the  first  resistance  from  the  Plebs.  The_£erpfiiiial_struggle 
Hot  existence  in  which  Rome  was  now  engaged  kept  her^axmies 
cpnatajitly  in  the  h6\d,  and  lfte~small  farmer^on  service,  wh(>  had 
no  slaved  had  to  let  his  larm  go  to  rlliii  ill  his  "absence  and  to 
mortgage  his  body  when  he  returned.^  The  most  obvious  remedy 
was  a  general  strike  against  the  military  levy ;  and  this  was 
attempted.  Already  in  495  a  riot  had  been  raised  in  Rome, 
which  was  only  appeased  by  the  promises  of  a  popular  consul, 
Servilius,  that  the  neai  should  be  released  for  service,  and  that  no 
one  should  seize  goods  or  pledges  from  a  soldier  while  he  was  in 
the  field.  The  liberated  citizens  scattered  the  Volsci  and 
Aurunci ;  their  reward  was  a  more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
law  of  debt  by  the  other  consul  Appius.  Servilius  was  appealed 
to,  but  would  not  use  his  right  of  veto  against  his  colleague.  It 
was  plain  that  no  one  could  rely  on  a  consul's  auxilium  being 
used  on  behalf  of  the  Plebs.*  A  fierce  stand  against  the  con- 
scription was  now  made  by  the  desperate  Plebeians ;  the 
patrician  answer  was  the  appointment  of  a  dictator.  Again  the 
army  took  the  field  against  the  Volscians  and  the  Sabines ;  but, 
when  victory  was  assured,  the  legions  were  not  disbanded,  and 
a  pretext  was  found  for  another  campaign.  On  the  march 
from  Rome  the  plebeian  contingents  suddenly  turned  aside 
to  a  hill  in  the  territory  of  Crustumerium,  which,  from  the  oath 
taken  on  its  summit,  was  thenceforth  called  the  "Mount  of 
Curses "  (sacer  mons).^     A  plan,  carefully  thought   out   in    the 

'  In  the  case  of  a  nexal  contract  there  could  not  be  more  creditors  than  one. 
A  man  could  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  mancipate  himself  to  several  people 
at  once.  ^ 

^  Liv.  ii.  23  "  Fremebant  se,  foris  pro  libertate  et  imperio  dimicatites,  domi  a 
civibus  captos  et  oppressos  esse ;  tutioremque  in  bello  quam  in  pace,  et  inter 
hostes  quam  inter  cives,  libertatem  plebis  esse." 

•  ib.  27.  *  Dionys.  vi.  45. 
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cotorios  and  gatherings  that  had  preceded  the  cam|Nugn,*  was 
MOW  curritxl  into  effect.  The  Plebs  had  already  gathered  in 
infoi-mal  meetings  {coneilia)  to  discuss  their  grievances.  All  that 
they  lacked  to  become  a  corporation  which  might  rival  that  of 
the  Populus,  was  to  have  at  their  head  magistrates  with  great 
iiid  recognised  powers.  They  were  now  met  in  battle  array  to 
•  .irry  out  this  resolve ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  two 
[)lebtiiun  magistrates  whom  they  chose  to  rival  the  power  of  the 
lonsuls  should  l)ear  the  military  appellation  of  tribunes.*  It 
was  made  a  condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  patrician  state 
which  they  had  quitted,  that  these  officers  should  have  the  power 
of  suspending  the  decree  of  the  consuls  when  levelled  against  a 
member  of  the  Plebs.  But,  since  little  confidence  was  to  be 
reposed  in  the  government,  the  Plebs  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath,  similar  to  that  taken  on  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  to 
destroy  any  one  who  offered  injury  or  insult  to  their  magistrates. 
The  recognition  of  these  new  magistrates,  with  the  powers  their 
appointment  involved,  was  effected  hj  &  lex  centuriata  perhaps 
passed  in  the  very  year  of  the  secession  (494  Rc).  The  office 
of  the  tribuni  plebis  or  plebei  was  modelled  as  closely  as  possible 
on  that  of  the  consuls.  They  were  originally  two  in  number, 
and  had,  with  reference  to  each  other,  the  mutual  power  of  veto 
which  the  collegiate  principle  implied.  They  were  from  the  first 
magistrates  of  the  Plebs,  hence  none  but  Plebeians  were  eligible,* 
and  they  must  from  the  first  have  been  elected  by  an  assembly 
of  the  Plebs.  This  assembly,  however,  did  not  perpetuate  its 
original  military  character,  and  the  unit  of  voting  naturally 
selected  for  the  city -gatherings  at  which  the  tribunes  were 
appointed  was  the  curia,  to  which  Plebeians  had  for  some  time 
)>clonged.  This  assembly  of  the  Plebs  was  known  as  the  concilium 
j'lebis  curiatim.* 

*  liT.  ii.  28.  The  senators  complain  "nunc  in  mille  cnrias contionesqne  (onm 
alia  in  Esquiliis,  alia  in  Aventino  fiant  concilia)  dispersam  et  dissipatam  ease 
rem  publicam." 

*  Varro  L.L.  t.  81  "tribnni  plebei,  quod  ex  tribunis  militum  primnm 
tribnni  plebei  facti,  qni  plebem  defenderent,  in  secessione  Crostumerina." 

*  Tlie  principle  of  cooptation  was  said  to  have  been  recognised  in  the  earmen 
Togationu  of  the  tribunate,  and  in  this  case  it  was  held  that  Patricians  were 
eligible.  liv.  iiL  65  (449  B.C.)  "Novi  tribnni  plebis  in  cooptandis  collegis 
patmm  voluutatem  foverunt.  Duos  etiam  pntricios  consularesque,  Sp.  Tarpeinm  et 
A.  Ateniinm,  cooptarere."  But,  with  the  disuse  of  this  principle,  the  plebeian 
qualification  was  obaerved. 

*  Cic.  ap.  Ascon.  tit  Oornd.  p.  76  "Tanta  igitur  in  illia  rirtus  lUt,  at  anno 
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With  respect  to  power  the  tribunate  has,  from  its  origin,  a 
double  character.  It  possesses  a  negative  control  of  the  whole 
people  (generally  in  the  person  of  its  magistrate)  exercised  in 
defence  of  the  Plebs,  and  a  positive  authority  within  the  plebeian 
community.  The  first  power  asserts  itself  in  the  right  of  veto, 
the  second  is  shown  in  the  power  of  eliciting  resolutions  (scita 
plebei  or  plehiscita)  from  the  plebeian  concilium.  The  first  power, 
that  of  offering  assistance  (auxilium)  to  any  Plebeian  ^  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  decree  of  the  magistrate,  and  suspending 
this  decree  by  the  exercise  of  the  "veto,"  was  the  raison  d'Ure  of 
the  tribunate.  The  tribune  was  created  to  meet  the  consular 
imperium  {contra  constdare  imperium),^  and  the  fact  that  he  could 
only  exercise  this  power  in  person  imposed  on  him  certain  obliga- 
tions. The  tribune  might  not  stay  a  night  without  the  walls, 
and  the  doors  of  his  house  were  open  day  and  night.^  It  was 
doubtless  through  the  insufficiency  of  these  presidents  of  the 
Plebs  to  cope  with  the  demands  for  their  assistance  that  their 
number  was  raised  first  to  four  (471  B.C.),  and  before  the  year 
449  B.C.  to  ten  * — changes  which  were  ratified  by  the  centuries 
and  the  Senate. 

But  a  negative  control  over  the  magistrates  of  the  state  must 
be  wholly  inefibctive  unless  there  be  some  means  of  enforcing 
this  control.  Had  the  tribunes  possessed  no  coercive  power,  the 
consul,  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  debt  or  in  summoning  Plebeians 

xvi.  post  reges  exactos  propter  nimiam  dominationem  potentium  secederent,  .  .  . 
duos  tribunes  crearent.  .  .  .  Itaque  auspicate  postero  anno  tr.  pi.  comitiis  curiatis 
creati  sunt."  (For  the  number  two  Ascon.  in  loc.  quotes  Tuditamis  and  Atticus.) 
Cicero  apparently  understands  by  this  the  mixed  assembly  of  the  curiae;  and 
80  does  Livy  (ii.  56,  on  the  lex  PvMUia  transferring  the  elections  of  the  tribunes 
to  the  tribes),  "  quae  patriciis  omnem  potestatem  per  clientium  suflFragia  creandi, 
quos  vellent,  tribunos  auferret." 

*  It  must  have  been  so  restricted  at  first.  Later  (as  we  shall  see  in  dealing 
with  the  intercession)  the  auxilium  was  extended  to  the  whole  people. 

-  Cic.  de  Rep.  IL  33,  58  "contra  consulare  imperium  tribuni  plebis.  .  .  con- 
stitutL" 

••  Gell.  xiii.  12  "(tribunis)  jus  abnoctandi  ademptum,  quoniam,  ut  ^'im  fieri 
vetarent,  adsiduitate  eorum  et  praesentium  oculis  opus  erat. "  Cf.  iii.  2.  Plut. 
Qu.  Rom.  81  6dev  oiid'  oUlas  airov  KXelfffdai  vevd/uarat  OOpav,  dXXd  Kal  fiicrup 
iD^ipye  Kal  fuO'  Tfnipoiv,  Gxrirep  \ifiT)v  Kal  KaTa<f>vyii  rolt  deo/xivois. 

*  For  the  increase  to  four  see  Diodor.  xi.  68  (471  B.C.  in  connexion  with  the  lex 
Pitblilia) ;  other  accounta  represent  the  original  number  as  five  (Ascon.  I.e.  p.  93, 
and  Livy  ii.  33  ;  two  elected,  three  coopted  ;  cf.  note  on  p.  93).  The  increase  to 
ten  is  assigned  by  Li\y  and  Dionysius  to  457  B.C.  (Livy  iii.  30  ;  the  tribunes 
allowed  the  levy  "  non  sine  pactione  taraen  ut  .  .  .  decern  deinde  tribuni  plebis 
crearentur.     Expressit  hoc  necessitas  patribus  " ;  cf.  Dionys.  x.  30). 
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for  tho  levy,  would  simply  have  set  their  veto  aside.  Wo 
should  have  expected  that  such  breaches  of  the  kw  would  have 
(>een  guarded  against  by  judicial  prosecution  before  the  courts  of 
the  community.  But  this  was  not  consistent  with  the  Roman 
idea  of  magistracy.  Each  magistrate  had,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  power  of  enforcing  his  own  decrees  (eoercUio),  limited 
only  by  the  right  of  appeal  or  tho  veto  of  his  colleague  ;  and  this 
power  could  not  bo  denied  to  the  tribune.  A  logical  consequence 
of  his  right  of  veto  was  that  he  could  exercise  this  coercUio  against 
the  consuls  themselves;  the  sanctity  of  his  person  (guaranteed 
by  the  Plebs  and  accepted  by  the  Populus)  rendered  resistance 
hopeless ;  and  all  the  weapons  of  the  coercUio — arrest,  imprison- 
ment, fines,  stripes,  and  death — were  at  tho  disposal  of  the 
champion  of  the  Plebs. 

CoercUio  implies  summary  jurisdiction ;  and  the  infliction  of 
fines  beyond  a  certain  limit,  scourging,  or  death  subjected  a 
magistrate  to  the  provocatio,  and  therefore  made  him  a  partner 
in  a  trial  before  a  popular  assembly.  Hence  the  judicial  power 
of  the  tribune,  also  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  power  of  veto. 
Undoubtedly  when  the  office  was  created  this  consequence  was 
not  foreseen.  When  it  was  found  to  be  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  tribunician  power,  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was 
questioned  by  the  Patricians.  The  historically  worthless  but 
typical  trial  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus  in  491  KG.  elicited  a 
protest  that  the  jus  of  the  tribunes  extended  only  to  Plebeians.^ 
The  protest  was  idle,  for  the  jus  auxUii  could  not  exist  without 
the  jus  poenae  against  its  violators.  The  violation  of  plebeian 
rights  which  was  thus  met  by  tribunician  coercion  and  jurisdic- 
tion, was  always  an  infringement  of  the  safety  or  dignity  of 
the  tribune  himself.  Even  the  infliction  of  wrong  on  an 
individual  through  the  violation  of  the  tribune's  decree  was  a 
wrong  done  to  the  Plebs  through  him  ;  it  was  not  held  to  afl'cct 
the  rest  of  the  community  ;  hence  the  not  unnatural  belief  of 
our  annalists  that,  when   the   tribune    pronounced    a   sentence 

'  Lir.  iL  85  "oontemptim  primo  Mardos  andiebat  minas  tribuniciaa  ;  mxilii, 
Don  )<oeiiae,  Jos  datum  illi  potestati  ;  plebiaqae,  non  patrum,  tribonos  «sae." 
Coriolanus  was  probably  impeached  before  the  Plebs  a.s  a  hotiu  tribunidae poUttatit 
in  consequence  of  his  advice  that  the  tribunate  should  be  abrogated  (Liv.  iL  84). 
See  B«in  OritninalredU  p.  484.  Cf.  Ur.  iL  66  (471  b.c.  ;  the  tribune  seizes 
M>me  nobilet  who  would  not  yield  to  his  viator)  "  Consul  Appius  negare  jus  esse 
tritxino  in  quetnquam,  nisi  in  plebeium  ;  non  enim  populi,  sed  plebis,  enm  magis- 
ti  r.um  eue." 
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against  which  there  was  an  appeal,  he  brought  the  matter  before 
the  assembly  of  the  Plebs. 

This  right  of  reference  implies  the  power  known  as  the  jus 
agendi  cum  plehe.  It  was  a  power  that  could  not  have  been  con- 
templated on  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate,  but  it  proved  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  aiixilium.  Its  acquirement  meant 
a  new  infringement  of  the  rights  of  patrician  magistrates ;  for  the 
summoning  of  the  Plebs  meant  the  calling  away  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Populus  from  the  consuls.  Two  summonses  of  two  assem- 
blies containing  the  same  individuals  by  different  magistrates 
meant  an  inevitable  conflict  of  authority,  and  the  tribunician  right 
of  transacting  business  with  the  Plebs  could  not  be  secured  but  by 
a  definite  guarantee  against  consular  interference.  This  guarantee 
was  given,  tradition  says,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Plebs  itself, 
passed  in  492  B.C.,  two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  tri- 
bunate, under  the  presidency  of  the  tribune  Sp.  Icilius.^  The 
date  is  probably  too  early,  and  the  resolution  must  have  been 
subsequently  ratified  by  a  lex  of  the  centuries.  It  enacted  that 
when  the  tribune  addressed  the  Plebs  no  one  should  speak 
against  or  interrupt  him ;  that  the  tribune  should  fine  the 
offender  and  demand  securities.  If  securities  were  not  forth- 
coming, the  offender  should  be  punished  with  death  and  his 
property  confiscated  to  the  gods.  If  the  fine  were  disputed  the 
judgment  should  rest  Mdth  the  people.  Whether  by  "  people  " 
here  was  meant  Populus  or  Plebs,  it  was  doubtless  on  this  law 
that  the  plebeian  assembly  based  its  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
injury  or  insult  being  offered  to  its  magistrate. 

But  the  right  of  acting  with  the  Plebs,  which  was  thus 
guaranteed  to  the  tribune,  had  another  and  more  positive  aspect. 
It  might  be  used  to  elicit  formal  resolutions  passed  by  the  whole 
plebeian  concilium  in  their  o^vn  interests,  and  to  give  this  body 
the  character  of  a  guild  which,  within  certain  limits,  could  pass 
rules  binding  on  all  its  members.  So  long  as  the  resolutions  of 
this  body  were  purely  self-regarding,  did  not  infringe  on  the 

*  Dionys.  vii.  17  Srifidpxov  yvdfiriv  a/y  ■teiopros  iv  Si^/Ufi  /xTiSeU  Xeyircj  firjS^v 
ivcwrlov  fiV^^  neffoXa^eiTu  rbv  Xiryov.  ibiv  di  ris  vapa  ravra  iroiijiTxi ,  SiSdrw  rots 
Srjftdpxoii  iyyvrjTai  alrrideh  eU  (ktktlv  -^j  &v  iviOQxnv  avrt^  fij/iias.  Any  one  who 
does  not  give  securities  {^yymjTal)  is  to  be  punished  with  death  Kai  rd  XPVM^'''' 
airroD  lep6.  fffrw.  twv  5'  i/Kpiff^ryroOfTw^  irpdj  rairras  rda  f'W^os  a^  KpUreis 
fffTwffay  irl  tov  S-fjfiov.  Cf.  vi.  16,  and  Cic.  pro  Sest.  37,  79  "  Fretus  s.anctitate 
tribunatus,  cum  se  non  mode  contra  vim  et  ferrum,  sed  etiam  contra  verba  atque 
interfationem  legibus  sacratis  esse  armatum  putaret."  .d-r-  j  n^^'J  ^  At, 
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public  law,  and  were  voluntarily  accepted  by  all  the  members, 
they  did  not  need  formal  ratification  by  any  higher  authority. 
But  sometimes  resolutions  were  passed  which  the  Plebs  was 
incapable  of  carrying  into  effect;  in  this  case  they  were  mere 
petitions  to  the  only  recognised  legislative  power,  the  consuls 
presiding  over  the  eomitia  ceniwiaia.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  procedure,  dated  within  forty  years  of  the  estiiblishment  of 
the  tribunate,  which  shows  how  far-reaching  the  demands  of  this 
concilium  might  be.  In  456  B.C.  the  tribune  Icilius  elicited  from 
this  assembly  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Aventine,  until 
that  time  state  property,^  should  be  assigned  to  the  Plebs.  With 
this  petition  he  approached  the  consuls  and  the  Senate,  and 
requestetl  them  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  camitia  centuriata  in 
due  form  of  law.*  The  same  procedure  must  be  imagined  for 
any  plebiscita,  which  refer  to  matters  affecting  the  whole  com- 
munity, down  to  the  year  287,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  these 
resolutions  of  the  Plebs  were  first  raised  to  a  level  with  the  laws. 
In  framing  its  resolutions  the  Plebs  was  as  dependent  on  the 
tribune  as  the  ccmitia  was  on  the  consuls ;  the  rogatio  of  the 
magistrate  could  only  be  answered  by  the  "  Yes "  or  "  No "  of 
the  burgesses.  Its  elective  proceedings  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  whole  people.  The  tribune,  before  he  quitted  office,  nomi- 
nated successors  atid  submitted  their  names  to  the  Plebs.  The 
differences  were  that  the  voting  was  by  curiae  and  not  by 
centuries,  that  the  patrum  aucioritas  had  here  no  place,  and  that 
the  formal  taking  of  the  auspices  was  not  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  proceedings,  although  doubtless  the  tribunes  employed 
their  right  of  taking  private  auspices '  to  give  a  sanctity  to  the 
act  of  the  Plebs. 

In  one  further  and  less  important  respect  was  this  community 
of  the  Plebs  modelled  on  the  larger  community  of  the  Populus. 
In  the  year  when  the  tribunate  was  established,  the  magistrates 
of  the  Plebs  were  given  two  assistants,^  who  bore  the  same 

'  p.  66  note  5. 

'^  DioDjrs.  z.  31,  82  ;  tee  Mr.  Strachan- Davidson  in  Smith  Diet,  of  Antiq.  8.v. 
pUbiscUum.  40   '  'p.  39. 

*  Dionys.  vi.  90  i»ipat  (k  tUp  thtiwriKQp  iio  Ka$'  tKaarov  ivtavrbw  dxoStuc- 
vtfpoi  Toin  iwrtprr/iffotrrai  ToTt  iti/jJi.pxois  6<rw  ttp  iiumai  koI  SUat,  fit  4» 
twvrptyffUPTM  ixt'ivoi,  icpu>oC»ra%  UpCiv  rt  Kal  Sti/iofflup  t6tui>  kvU  rtji  «rard  Trjr 
iyopiif  ivtrrfplat  «wtfu\ri<ro/Uyovt :  Cell.  xvii.  21  "tribuno«  et  oediles  turn  primum 
per  seditiooem  sibi  plebes  creavit";  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  21  "Iteinque 
ut  «Ment  qni  ae«libua  prseessent,  in  qaibus  omnia  scita  sna  plebs  deferebat, 
duos  r-  nl- V  -r      '♦uerunt,  qui  etiam  aediles  appellati  sunt." 
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relation  to  them  as  the  two  quaestors  did  to  the  consuls.  Theii- 
functions  were  as  undefined  as  those  of  the  quaestors ;  but,  when 
the  powers  of  the  tribunate  were  slightly  better  established, 
these  delegates  seem,  like  their  prototypes,  to  have  been  con- 
cerned mainly  with  criminal  jurisdiction  and  finance.  They  also 
kept  the  archives  of  the  Plebs  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  from  this  that  their  name  aediles  (possibly 
not  their  original  title)  was  derived.^  They  served  the  tribunes 
in  the  exercise  of  their  coercitio,  seizing  the  ofi"ender  or  inflicting 
the  death  penalty.  We  find  them  performing  this  function  in 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus.^  After  the  tribunes  had  gained  criminal 
jurisdiction,  they  assisted  them  as  delegates.^  Their  original 
financial  functions  are  somewhat  indefinable ;  but  such  functions 
are  suggested  by  their  office  at  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  the 
archives  which  they  guarded  there — functions  which  find  exact 
parallels  in  those  of  the  quaestors  at  the  temple  of  Saturn.  It 
may  have  been  one  of  their  duties  to  exercise  some  super- 
vision over  the  forced  labour  (operae)  of  the  Plebeians,  and  this 
may  have  led  to  an  early  connexion  with  the  repair  of  roads  and 
buildings.  Their  police  functions,  their  supervision  of  the 
market,  above  all  their  maintenance  of  the  state  religion  amongst 
the  masses,  can  hardly  be  referred  to  this  early  period.'* 

The  aediles  may  originally  have  been  nominated  by  their 
superiors ;  but  election  by  the  concilium  of  the  Plebs,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  tribune,  is  the  only  form  of  their  appoint- 
ment which  is  known  to  us.  The  office  was  legalised  with 
the   tribunate,    and    its   holder    possessed    the    same    personal 

*  Dionysius  (I.e.)  suggests  that  they  originally  bore  another  title.  Pomponius 
(I.e.)  derives  the  name  from  their  oflSce  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  Varro  from  their 
care  of  the  repair  of  aedes  both  .sacred  and  private  (Varro  L.L.  v.  81  "aedilis, 
qui  aedes  sacras  et  privatas  procuraret "),  a  derivation  which  Mommsen  (Staatsr. 
iL  p.  480)  favours.  Their  relation  to  the  aediles  of  the  Latin  towns  is  wholly 
uncertain.  Mommsen  (ib.  p.  474)  holds  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  Latin 
aedileship  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman.  For  a  different  view  cf.  Ohnesseit 
Ztschr.  d&r  Savigny-stiftung  1883,  pp.  200  sq. 

*  Plut.  CoriolAi  (the  tribune  Sicinnius)  vpoa^ra^e  roh  ayopavb/xois  dLvwyayin/Ta^ 
avrbv  ^iri  ttjv  6.Kpav  tiiBin  Sxrai  Kard.  r^y  inroKfi/xdviis  (^dpayyos.  So  later  in  the 
trial  of  P.  Scipio.     Liv.  xxi.x.  20  ;  xxxviii.  52. 

'  Liv.  iii.  31  (456  B.c.  ;  the  consuls  sell  booty  taken  from  the  Aequi) 
"itaque  ergo,  ut  magistratu  abiere  .  .  .  dies  dicta  est,  Romilio  ab  C.  Galvio 
Cicerone,  tribuno  plebis,  Veturio  ab  L.  Alieno,  aedile  plebis." 

*  Yet  Livy  attributes  both  to  the  fifth  century  ;  they  perform  police-duties  in 
the  year  463  (Liv.  iiL  6),  and  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  state  religion  in 
428  (Liv.  iv.  30). 
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Miiticiiiy  as  the  tribune,  conferred  first   by  oath  and  then  by 

Fur  the  power  of  these  plebeian  magistrutcs  rests  wholly  on 
superstitious  belief,  consciously  applied  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the 
public  law.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  magistrates  elected 
lyv  a  large  body  of  the  citizens,  whose  powers  were  recognised 
V  public  law,  would  have  been  sufficiently  protected  by  their 
{)u8ition.  But  the  Romans  were  slaves  to  legal  formulae.  The 
Plebe  was  not  the  community,  nor  even  at  first  a  legalised 
iporation  within  the  city ;  the  tribunes  were,  therefore,  not 
i.igistratcs  of  the  state,  and  wore  none  of  the  insignia  of  office  ; 
they  had  not  the  imperium  and  the  auspieiaf  and  therefore  could 
not  be  protected  by  the  law  of  treason  (perdueJiio),  which  avenged 
;ongs  done  to  the  state  in  the  person  of  its  magistrate.  A 
Mibstitute  must  be  found  in  a  religious  sanction.  Perhaps  Rome 
is  the  only  state  that  has  definitely  invested  the  demagogue  or 
*•  champion  of  the  people  "  with  a  halo  of  sanctity.  This  was  first 
given  him  by  the  people  whom  he  championed.  The  Plebs  on 
the  Mons  Sacer  had  sworn  an  oath  to  destroy  any  one  who 
destroyed  their  tribune — an  oath  which  they  perpetuated  to 
their  descendants.  The  sanctity  of  the  tribunes,  therefore,  had 
originally  no  valid  religious  ground,  for  the  Poj)ulus  had  not 
pronounced  such  an  offender  to  be  sacer,  nor  had  the  oath 
been  tiken  by  a  magistrate  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community. 
It  was  simply  a  proclamation  by  a  section  of  the  people  of  the 
infringement  of  rights  which  they  held  would  justify  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  declaration  was  accepted  by  the  Roman  state 
when  it  recognised  the  tribunate.  But  the  inviolability  of 
plebeian  magistrates  did  not  gain  legal  recognition  until  the 
reinstitution  of  the  office  in  449  B.C.  Then  the  violator  of  the 
majesty  of  the  tribune  was  made  a  sacer  homo  '  in  its  later  sense 

'  Livy,  however  (UL  55,  cited  note  2),  represents  the  aaerosanctUas  of  the 
at-dileit  as  being  based  only  on  law. 

'■'  Diouys.  vi.  89.  The  aacrvsanciitas  of  the  tribune  is  guaranteed  p6fjLff>  re  cat 
BpKif.  Cf.  App.  B.C.  ii.  108  17  rCor  dtiixdpxw  ipx^  ^P^  f^^  S.<rv\oi  ^y  ix  p6/tov 
K«d  6pKov  waXaioO.  For  these  two  grounds  of  inviolability  see  Liv.  iii.  55 
(restoration  of  tribunate  in  449)  "et  cum  religione  inviolatos  eos,  turn  lejje  etiani 
fwernnt,  sanciendo  *ut  qui  tribunis  plebis,  aedilibus,  judicibos,  decemriris 
nocnisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacmm  easet,  faiuilia  ad  aedem  Cereris,  liiberi  LibenMqne 
remiiu  tret.'  Hac  lege  juris  interpretes  negant  quemquam  sacrosanctum  eaiw  ; 
Md  eum,  qui  eoruni  cuiquani  uocuerit,  aacrum  sanciri.  Itaque  aedilem  prendi 
docique  a  ni:\joribu8  niagiiitratibus :  quod  etsi  nou  jure  fiat  (noceri  enitn  ei,  cai 
bao  lege  uou  liceat)  tamen  argumentum  esse,  nou  haberi    pro  sacro  sauctoque 
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of  "an  outlaw "  for  the  whole  community,  and  the  aediles  and 
the  plebeian  decemviri  were  protected  by  the  same  ban.  Yet  the 
Roman  jurists  held  that  this  law  did  not  give  sacrosanctitas,  at 
least  to  the  tribune ;  that  was  given  by  the  "  ancient  oath  "  of 
^the  Plebs ;  the  law  only  announced  a  penalty  which  might  be 
carried  out  by  any  member  of  the  community.  This  view  was 
of  importance,  because  it  recognised  the  capital  jurisdiction  of 
the  Plebs  in  all  cases  where  their  magistrates  had  been  injured ; 
and,  although  subsequent  practice  was  unfavoiirable  to  this 
jurisdiction,  its  legality  cannot  be  questioned.  The  tribune  was 
himself  the  defender  of  his  own  personal  inviolability  and  that 
of  his  fellow-ofl&cers ;  for  it  was  he  who  summarily  inflicted  the 
punishment  or  proposed  the  penalty  to  the  concilium.  The 
crime  of  infringing  plebeian  liberties  could  not  originally  have 
borne  a  definite  name ;  in  later  times  it  was  brought  under  the 
vague  conception  of  majestas,  "  the  infringement  of  the  greatness 
of  the  state."  The  penalty  might  be  a  capital  one,  while  the 
acts  construed  as  infringement  might  be  very  slight  indeed. 
Physical  compulsion,  blows,  an  attempt  at  murder  were  all 
obvious  cases ;  but  forcible  resistance  to  a  tribune's  will  ^  came 
under  this  head,  and,  after  the  law  which  guaranteed  the  right 
of  meeting  to  the  Plebs,  any  act,  whether  of  magistrates  or 
individuals,  which  interrupted  a  meeting  of  the  Plebs  summoned 
.   by  a  tribune.^ 

In  fact,  during  the  earliest  years  of  the  struggles  of  the  Plebs, 
the  rights  of  the  corporation  are  represented  only  by  the  powers 
of  the  tribune,  through  whom  alone  it  claimed  official  recognition ; 
and  thus  from  494  to  the  epoch  of  the  decem viral  legislation 
(451)  the  tribunate  is  engaged  in  efforts  to  gain  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  the  plebeian  community,  and  to  secure  an  equality 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  should  render  the 
clumsy  negative  system  of  the  constant  interposition  of  their 
auzilium  less  necessary. 

The  first  attempt  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  secured 
by  the  plebiscitum  passed  by  Publilius  Volero  in  471,  which 
enacted  that  the  concilium  of  the  Plebs,  instead  of  meeting  as 

aedilem :  tribunes  vetere  jurejurando  plebis,  cum  primnm  earn  potestatem 
creavit,  sacrosanctos  esse  "  (cf.  Liv.  iL  33  "  sacratam  legem  latam  "  on  the  Mons 
Sacer). 

^  Resistance  to  the  will  of  a  magistratus  populi  is  not  perditellio  in  later 
Roman  law,  but  rather  vis.     But  resistance  to  the  tribune  is  always  majestas, 

2  Diouys.  vii.  17.     See  p.  96. 
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l>efore  by  curiae,  should  now  meet  by  tribes  {trihutim)}  As  this 
was  H  piirely  self -regarding  ordinance,  it  probably  did  not 
require  the  consent  of  Senate  and  people,^  and  we  are  told 
that  it  was  looked  on  with  disfavour  by  the  Patricians.  The 
grounds  of  their  objections  are  not  easily  fathomed,  nor  is  the 
gain  to  the  Plebs  brought  about  by  the  change  particularly 
clear.^  The  number  of  the  tribes  at  this  time  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  twenty-one.  This  growth  had  been  brought 
about  by  an  abandonment  of  the  Servian  principle.  After  the 
Roman  territory,  lost  in  great  part  during  the  earliest  years  of 
the  Republic,  had  been  regained,  a  wholly  new  subdivision  of 
the  ager  Romanus  had  been  adopted.  The  four  Servian  tribes 
were  confined  to  the  ring-wall  of  the  city,  and  the  land  without 
the  walls  was  now  separated  into  trilms,  which  were  called  the 
country  {nisticae)  as  opposed  to  the  city  tribes  {trihns  urbanae). 
Sixteen  of  these  country  tribes  bear  the  names  of  patrician  gentes;* 
they  must  have  been  named  from  the  clan  settlements  and  were 
obviously  the  first  created.  It  is  affirmed  by  Dionysius  ^  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  (491  B.C.),  the  number  of  the 
tribes  was  twenty-one ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  with  some 
plausibility  that  the  twenty-first  was  added  in  this  very  year  471, 
when  the  tribe  was  first  used  for  voting  purposes,  in  order  to  create 
an  inequality  of  votes,  and  that  it  bears  its  local  name  (Clustumina 
or  Crustumina)  in  memory  of  the  secession  of  the  Plebs  to  the 
Sacred  Mount.®  The  Plebs  may  have  petitioned  the  consuls  to 
add  one  more  to  the  divisions  of  the  state ;  for  it  was  they 
alone  who  could  effect  the  change,  the  creation  of  a  tribe  being 
an  administrative  act  which  none  but  the  magistrates  of  the 
community  could  carry  out. 

These  tribes  were,  like  the  earlier  ones,  local,  and  although 
there  is  no  evidence  for  the  view  that  landholders  alone  were 
included   in   them,   yet    the   seventeen    country   tribes   would 

'  Liv.  ii.  56  (Publilius  Volero)  "rogationem  tulit  ad  populum,  ut  plebei 
maKistratns  tributis  comitiis  fierent"  (followed  by  the  words  cited  on  p.  94). 

*  This  is  Livy's  view  (I.e.),  "  nee,  quae  una  vis  ad  resistendum  erat,  ut  inter- 
cederet  aliquis  ex  collegio  .  .  .  adduci  posset." 

*  The  ground  of  objection  given  by  Livy  (IL  56,  cited  p.  94)  rests  on  the  belief 
that  the  tribunes  hail  been  formerly  elected  by  the  comitia  curiata. 

*  Aemilia,  [Camilia],  Claudia,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  [GaleriaJ  Horatia,  [Lemonia], 
Menenia,  Papiria,  [FoUia],  [Pupinia],  Romulia  or  Romilia,  Sei^ia,  [Voltinia], 
Voturia  or  Veturia  (from  Momms.  Staatar.  iii.  p.  168  ;  the  names  he  encloses 
in  brackets  are  those  to  which  there  are  no  extant  patrician  gentes  to  correspond). 

*  Dionys.  vii.  64.  "  Momms.  Staatsr.  iii.  p.  153. 
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naturally  consist  for  the  most  part  of  peasant  proprietors,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  a  better  organ  for  plebeian  sentiment  than 
the  airiae,  throughout  which  the  landless  plebeian  clients  might 
still  be  the  representatives  of  their  patrician  lords. 

This  change  soon  produced  an  unexpected  consequence.  At 
some  period  between  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  and  the 
enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  new  plebeian  practice 
was  adopted  as  a  basis  for  gatherings  of  the  whole  people.  The 
Populus  began  to  meet  by  tribes,  and  to  form  a  comitia  tributa. 
The  Twelve  Tables  prove  that  this  body  early  gained  judicial 
competence;^  but  the  history  of  the  great  change  which  placed 
a  democratic  assembly  of  the  Populus  by  the  side  of  the  timo- 
cratic  comitia  centuriata  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  It  is  probable 
that  the  original  power  of  this  new  parliament  was  not  extensive, 
and  it  may  have  been  confined  originally  to  the  hearing  of  minor 
judicial  appeals  from  the  magistrates.  About  twenty  years  later 
it  was  found  convenient  to  entrust  the  election  of  quaestors  to 
the  new  assembly.  Its  attractiveness  lay  in  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  people  might  be  summoned  to  meet  by  tribes 
within  the  walls,  as  compared  with  the  stately  formalities  of  the 
gathering  of  the  army  in  the  Campus. 

The  second  great  movement  of  the  tribunate  was  an  attempt 
to  secure  an  equal  administration  of  the  law. 

In  the  year  462  the  tribune  C.  Terentilius  Arsa  made  a 
proposal  to  the  concilium  of  the  Plebs  that  a  commission  of  five 
should  be  appointed  to  clear  up  the  forms  of  legal  procedure,  and 
by  this  means  to  fix  limits  to  the  judicial  caprice  of  the  consuls  ;^ 
and  in  the  next  year  a  resolution  of  the  whole  college  of  tribunes 
was  framed  to  this  efl"ect.  It  was  obviously  a  measure  which 
demanded  the  sanction  of  the  Populus,  and  this  it  was  for  many 
years  impossible  to  obtain.  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribunes  apparently  intended  their  commission  to  consist  wholly 
of  Plebeians,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  proposal  that  was  revolutionary  in 

^  See  Appendix. 

"^  Livy  (iii.  9)  says,  "  ut  wiri  creentiir  legibus  de  imperio  consnlari  scribendis." 
Even  if  this  expression  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  title  of  the  decemvirs, 
"consulari  imperio  legibus  scribendis"  (Momms.  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  702),  it  no  doubt 
expresses  a  fact.  For  the  nature  and  object  of  the  decemvirate  see  Pompon, 
in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  4  (of  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs)  "  datumque  est  eis  jus  eo 
anno  in  civitate  summum,  uti  leges  et  corrigerent,  si  opus  esset,  et  interpretarentur 
neque  provocatio  ab  eis  sicut  a  reliquis  magistratibus  fieret " ;  ib.  (of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  laws)  *'  quas  in  tabulas  eboreas  perscriptas  pro  rostris  composiierunt, 
ut  possint  l^;es  apertius  percipi."     Cf.  Dionys.  x.  1,  60. 
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)iu  extreme  ;  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  dcnutrul  for  a  code, 
I  or  a  written  system  of  rules  which  Hhould  rephu-o  the  elastic 
|irinciples  of  justice,  which  were  one  of  the  maitiHtays  of  patrician 
|>ower,  and  which  would  vul^u-iso  the  awful  sjinctity  uf  the 
consulate  and  the  pontifical  college.  It  must  also  have  bceii  felt 
liat  codification  must  mean  a  compromise — some  recognition  of 
lobeian  claims  which  would  weaken  the  position  of  the  ruling 
iste.  Hence  a  stout  opposition  on  the  part  of  magistrates  and 
Senate,  and  the  bill,  if  it  passed  the  concilium  plebis  at  all,'  was 
not  allowed  to  go  a  step  further.  But  the  Plebs  persisted  in 
its  efforts,  and  its  answer  to  patrician  opposition  was  to  return 
year  after  year  the  same  tribunes,  formulating  the  same  demands. 
Ill  458  B.C.  the  college  approached  the  consuls  on  the  subject, 
and  asked  them  to  formulate  their  objections  to  the  bill;^ 
for  the  moment  there  was  the  hope  of  an  agreement,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  consent  required  was  again  refused.  Three 
years  more  of  agitation  followed,  and  then  it  was  felt  that  the 
original  proposal  must  be  abandoned.  The  tribunes  expressed 
their  willingness  for  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  the  patrician 
magistrates,  and  for  a  joint  commission  to  be  appointed.  Mean- 
while the  years  of  discussion  had  caused  the  original  proposal  to 
assume  larger  dimensions.  Reform  which  should  bear  a  wholly 
non-party  character  was  suggested  in  place  of  a  mere  codification. 
Information  of  the  Greek  Codes  was  to  be  gathered  by  a  com- 
mission of  three — a  suggestion  which  was  valuable  in  many  ways; 
it  was  useful  for  purposes  of  delay,  it  gave  an  appearance  of 
learning  and  thoroughness  to  the  work,  and  perhaps  some  such 
basis  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  framing  rules  on 
points  which  the  very  indefinite  Roman  procedure  had  never 
considered.  The  return  of  the  envoys  in  452,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  renewed  the  demands  of  the  trilnines  for  the 
instant  prosecution  of  the  work.  A  controversy  between  the 
orders  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  commission  ended  in  a  com- 
promise. Plebeians  might  be  admitted ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  patrician  influence  was  so  strong  that  the  first  board 
elected  by  the  comUia  ceniuriata  appears  to  have  consisted  wholly 
of  members  of  that  order.'     The  appointment  of  the  commission 

'  Liry  (t>>.  11>  25,  and  29)  seems  to  speak  of  the  law  not  being  allowed  to 
xis  the  Plebs  ;  but  then  he  does  not  recognise  the  two  stages  of  legislation. 
ce  p.  97. 

-  Liv.  iii.  31.  *  ib.  88  ;  cf:  Momros.  SlaaUr.  ii.  p.  714. 
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was  a  complete  abrogation  of  the  constitution.     The  consulship 
was  abolished ;  the  Plebs  gave  up  their  tribunate,  some  have 
thought  in  perpetuity,  misled  by  the  hope  that  the  publication 
of  the  law  would  render  such  a  check  on  the  consular  power 
unnecessary,  and  as  a  part  of  the   compromise  with  the  Patri- 
cians, and  stipulated  only  that  certain  privileges  which  they  had 
already  gained  by  law  should  not  be  abrogated.^    The  provisional 
government  appointed  for  the  year  45 1  took  the  form  of  a  board  of 
ten  men  with  consular  power  but  not  subject  to  the  law  of  appeal. - 
The  work  was  done  within  the  year,  and  the  code  posted  up  on  ten 
tsLhlots  {tabulae)  a.nd  published  to  the  masses.   The  people  were  sum- 
moned and  told  that  the  commission  had  created  equal  rights  for 
all,^  and  the  whole  body  of  law  was  passed  as  a  lex  by  the  comitia 
centuriata.     But  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  declared  that  the 
work  was  not   quite    complete.      Again    the    constitution  was 
suspended,  and  a  new  board  of  ten  appointed,  this  time  inclusive 
of  Plebeians.*     Two  new  sections  were  added,  thus  bringing  up 
the  number  of  the  tabulae  to  twelve ;  these  also  were  confirmed 
by  the  centuries,  and  after  the  government  of  the  "  wicked  ten  " 
had  abused  its  power  and  fallen,  were  published  with  the  rest  of 
the  code  by  the  consuls  of  448.^ 
/      Although  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (lex  duodecim  tdbu- 
I   larum)  was  for  the  most  part  a  codification  of  existing  rules,  it 
I   marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  recognition  of  plebeian  rights, 
I  and  thus  was  of  the  utmost  political  importance.      In  framing 
\  rules  for  the  whole  state  the  question  before  the  commissioners 
J  was  whether  the  customary  law  embodied  in  the  code  should  be 
^  that  which  prevailed  in  the  patrician,  or  that  which  held  good 
I  in  the  plebeian   community.     In  almost  every  important  par- 
ticular plebeian  law  was  preferred.     The  reason  was  not  any 
regard   for  plebeian  rights  (the  decemvirs  re-enacted  the  rule 

*  Liv.  iii.  32  "  postremo  concessum  patribus,  modo  ne  lex  Tcilia  de  Aventino, 
que  sacratae  leges  abrojrarentur."     As  to  the  sacratae  leges,  the  aedileship 

would  have  gone  with  the  tribunate  ;  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  protected 
by  the  leges  sacratae. 

2  Their  title  was  Decemviri  consulari  imperio  legibus  scribendis  (Capitoline 
Fasti).  Cf.  Liv.  iii.  32  (''  placet  creari  xviros  sine  provocatione,  et  ne  quis  eo  anno 
alius  magistratus  esset")  and  Pompon,  in  Dig.  (cited  p.  102). 

'  Liv.  iii.  34  "se  .  .  .  omnibus,  summis  intimisque  jura  aequasse." 

*  Dionys.  x.  68 ;  Liv.  iii.  35. 
■  Liv.  iii.  57.     The  accounts  of  the  material  of  the  "  Tables "  vary.     Livy 

(I.e.)  says  "in  aes  incisas  in  publico  proposuenint " ;  Pomponius  (in  Dig.,  cited 
p.  102)  says  "in  tabulas  eboreas  perscriptas  "  (perhaps  rdboreas  or  aereas,  Eipp, 
Quellenkunde  des  R.  /?.  p.  8).     It  is  possible  that  they  were  of  wood. 
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forbidding  marriage  between  tho  orders),  but  the  simplicity  and 
the  capacity  for  universality  of  this  law.  The  code  is  not  a 
hap-bazard  collection,  but  a  scientific  compilation  ;  tho  aim  was  a 
"levelling"  of  tho  law,  an  arbitrament  between  classes,  such  as 
had  often  formed  the  task  of  the  Greek  legislator ;  and  in  effect- 
ing this  object  the  commissioners  showed  more  wisdom  than  any 
Greek  legislator  of  whom  we  hear.  The  idea  of  legislating  for  a 
class,  or  the  still  more  foolish  idea  of  perfect  logical  adjustment, 
are  strikingly  absent.  The  code  is  thoroughly  Roman  in  its 
caution  and  good  sense,  its  respect  for  the  past,  which  it  disre- 
gards only  when  old  custom  violates  the  rules  of  common  sense, 
iind  its  judicious  contempt  for  symmetry.  Such  a  code  as  this 
might  be  changed  in  detail,  but  was  never  likely  to  be  repealed. 
It  remained  the  *'  fountain  of  all  public  and  private  law,"  and 
justly,  for,  according  to  Tacitus,  it  was  the  "  consummation  of 
equal  right."  ^  Its  rhythmical  sentences  were  learnt  by  heart  by 
school-boys  in  Cicero's  time.*  Elaborate  commentaries  were 
written  on  it  by  the  republican  lawyer  Aelius,  and  the  imperial 
jurist  Gains,  and  by  Labeo,  who  stands  at  the  meeting-point 
between  the  two  rigimes;  and  in  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
Justinian,  in  the  old  age  of  the  world,  still  respects  many  of  the 
provisions  which  date  from  the  infancy  of  Roman  legislation. 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  the  "whole  body  of  Roman 
law"  (corpus  omnis  Romani  juris),^  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  a  complete  and  detailed  system,  but  in  the  sense  that  they 
pronounced  on  all  important  or  disputed  points  in  all  depart- 
ments of  law,  private,  criminal,  and  public. 

The  ordinances  of  private  law  embraced  regulations  as  to 
marriage  and  family  relations,  testamentary  disposition,  inherit- 
ance, debt,  and  usury.  The  marriage  recognised  was  the  consen- 
sual contract  of  the  Plebeians  strengthened  by  U3us.  Emancipation 
was  recognised  as  a  consequence  of  the  threefold  sale  oTa  son^juid" 
t^orm  of  adoption,  probably  alre^lJLin  use  in  the  plcf)ciancom- 
muMity.  ^as  thus  made  universal.*^  The  law  ftis"  f.uilitnfp<l  t)]j> 
emancipation  gf  p|»^vft«  whn  Ltd  piTr^liaqpH  tjimn  frr>»Hnn'  nnd  t^ 
helped  to  create  the  wealthy  freed  man  class.^     Porfect__fr2£doni. 

'  Liv.  iii.  34  "fons  omnU  public!  privatique  est  juris";  Tac.  ylttn,  iii.  27 
"  creatique  d<>ceniTiri  ct  accitis  quae  uaqnam  egregia  compositac  duodecim  tabulae, 
finlii  aequi  juria." 

'  Cic.  de  A«pr.  ii.  2-3,  69  "  Diacebamus  enim  pueri  XII,  at  carmen  necessarinin ; 
quail  jam  nemo  diiicit." 

»  LiT.  UL  M.  «  p.  19.  •  Ulpian  Ay.  U.  4. 
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of  testamentary  disposition,  in  accordance  with  the  plebeian 
form  of  testament  per  aes  et  libram,  was  recognised ;  while  in 
intestate  inheritance  and  in  guardianship  the  rights  of  the 
agnati,  common  to  the  Plebeians,  were  recognised  as  prior  to 
those  of  the  gentiles,  sometimes  peculiar  to  the  Patricians.^  The 
freedom  of  contract,  guaranteed  by  the  Tables,  implied  the  old 
harsh  law  of  debt ;  but  the  penalty  was  defined,  the  procedure 
carefully  described,  and  every  loophole  of  escape  offered  to  the 
debtor.^  At  the  same  time  usury  was  severely  punished ;  ten 
per  cent  (unciarium  fenus)  was  recognised  as  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  usurer  who  exceeded  it  was  punished  more 
severely  than  the  thief  and  compelled  to  restore  fourfold.^  The 
rules  of  procedure  for  all  civil  actions  were  laid  down,  such  as 
the  summons  of  parties  and  witnesses  and  the  length  of  the  trial. 
But  the  law  did  not  reveal  the  forms  of  action  ;  these  were  still 
hidden  with  the  pontiffs. 

In  criminal   matters   the  Twelve  Tables   recognise   the   old 
prmciple  of  self-help;  a  limb  was  to  be  given  tor  a  limb;  buT 

\j  for_minor  wrongs  compensation  was  allowed,  and  twenty-five  asses 
were  full  reparation~for  a  common  assault.     But  there  are  sur- 
pj  fivals  of^the  old  religious  penalties  ;   the~man  who  dftsi-.rnypH 
y^  Q-    standing   corn  was  hanged  as  an  offering  to  Ceres,^  and^the 
V      involuntary~Tiomici3e  could  expiate  his^uilt  with  th.epiaculum 
r\j        of  a  ram.     T^p-  law  was  heavy  on  the  abuse  of  freedom  of  speech j 
/^  for  death  was  the  penalty  for  incantations  or  libels  againsL-a- 

citizen.^     The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  on  the  judexw}}0  had_ 
accepted  bribes ;  °  while  tor  perdueUioln  the  form  Qf_j^using 
RTT^Mftmy  fl.ga.inst  t^e~"state  or  handing  over  a  citizentb  the~ 
enemy  "  the  death  penalty  was  also  enjoined^    ReferenceTmust 
^h^vfi__been   made    to    criminal    pT-z^P^rinT-o    sipcp.    thcripi/iednres 

parricidii  were  mentioned  in  the  law.^ 
'        The  principle  of  the  constitution  which  guaranteed  a  fair  trial 
to  the  citizen  was  upheld ;  for  we  have  the  statement  of  Cicero 
that  the  Twelve  Tables  granted  the  provocaiio  "  from  every  kind  of 
court  and  punishment."  ®     In  two  other  particulars  they  limited 


>  p.  10.  ■-'  p.  9"l.  3  Cato  R.11.  praefT 

*  Plin.  H.X.  xviii.  3,  12.  »  Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  12.  «  Gell.  xx.  1. 

'  Marcian  in  Dig.  48,  4,  3  "Lex  duodecim  tabularum  jubet  eum,  qui  hostem 
concitaverit  qnive  civem  hosti  tradiderit,  capita  puniri." 

8  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  23.     See  p.  80. 

"  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31,  .'54  "ab  omni  judicio  poenaque  provocari  licere  indicant 
XII  Tabulae  compluribus  legibus."  "* 
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the  iuriBtiictionof  ihejpeople.     It  waa  in>intaine<!  that  no  hw  or 

ftrirainAl  «qa^M  (gr_thJH  tnnk  t\\n  form  of  a  /rj)  should  be 
dircctcJLjgMP**  *  privatc~mciividual  (pfmUgia  ne  inroganto),  and 
it  waa  liwa  down  that  no  capital  sentence  conld  be  paaaed  cxcqit 
**by  the  greategt  of  the  comUia"  (wiw  jy  maxinmm  eomitialun^,^ 
i.e.  by  the  aaaembly  of  the  centnriw.     Later  interpretatinn  hnld 

^tkt.  ili^^  iJiH"^  ■♦^ICk  a  blow  ^\  t-hft  <»apitAl  jiiriaHiftrinn  of  the 
Mm^iaim^fUiu  •  it  jg.  however,  doubtful  how  far  thia  extraordinary 
jurisdiction,  resting  on  a  religious  sanction,  could  be  affected  by 
a  law  which,  as  we  shall  see,  never  treated  the  Plebs  as  a  political 
corporation  at  all.  Another  important  constitutional  provision 
of  thia  code  waa  one  which  granted  the  right  ot  tree  association^ 
The  fwelvfl  Tables,  while  severely  prohibiting  secret  gathenngs 
{spehu  nocturni)-  which  ^ad  presumably  treasonable  designs,~pg^- 
jnitle3"the  free  tormation  ot  guilds  {collegia  or  sodalicia).  ijxiSi 
colleges  were  to  rei^uire  no  special  charter ;  the  rules  which  they 
made  for  their  own  guidance  should  be  valid,  provided  they  were 
no  infringement  of  the  public  law.^  Lastly,  the  code  guaranteed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  popular  asBBUlbly  by  declaring  that  its 
last  enactment  should  be  final,  without  setting  limits  to  the  sphere 
of  its  legislative  activity.*  This  waa  a  token  of  the  Roman 
conviction  that  there  should  be  no  finality  in  law.  The  Twelve 
Tables  themselves  were  not  guarded  against  repeal  It  waa  a 
forecaat  of  further  development  following  the  course  of  the  old, 
of  a  constitution  whose  stages  were  marked  by  elasticity  and 
growth,  not  by  rigidity  and  revolution. 

The  new  law  doea  not  appear  to  have  made  mention  of  the 
Pleba  and  its  tribunes,  for  they  were  hardly  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  yet,  in  the  crisis  that  followed  the  fall  of  the 
decemvirate,  the  question  that  gathered  round  theae  ignored 
powers  was  great  enough  to  obscure  every  other  issue. 

The  Pleba  might  have  been  aatisfied  >vith  the  compromise,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  attempt  at  despotism  made  by 
the  second  board  of  decemvirs.     It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 

<  Cic.  lULeg.UL  4,  11.  *  Ded.  in  OatiL  19. 

'  This  rule  is  said  to  hsTe  been  taken  fVom  a  law  of  Solon's  (Oaius  in  Dig,  47, 

*  22,  4).     Other  traces  of  Greek  intlaence  are  perhai>s  to  be  fonncl  in  the  sumplaary 

r^olations,  especially  those  abont  hinerals,  and  perhaps  in  the  prohibition  of 

interment  within  the  city.    Gains  finds  also  a-  Sojonian  parallel  to  the  actio 

/Mmm  reffundorum  ordained.by  the  law  {IHg.  10,  1,  IS). 

*  Lir.  TiL  17  ''in  dnodecim  tabnlis  legem  esM,  at  qnodcnmqae  postremnm 
poptikis  jnsaisset,  id  Jos  ratnmqne  esneU  " 
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this  usurpation  was  really  countenanced  by  the  Patriciate,  and 
that  they  aimed  at  staving  off  indefinitely  the  ine^^table  assaults 
of  the  Plebeians  on  the  magistracy  by  indefinitely  perpetuating 
this  rule  of  ten  annual  commissioners  without  appeal ;  but  they 
tolerated  their  rule,  and  backed  up  their  excuses  for  not  retiring, 
until  two  acts  of  tyranny  raised  mutinies  in  both  the  Roman 
camps.  The  plebeian  soldiers  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
ruling  board,  and  first,  under  military  leaders  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, occupied  the  Aventine ;  they  then,  accompanied  by  the 
majority  of  the  unarmed  Plebeians  of  Rome,  wended  their  way 
a  second  time  to  the  Mons  Sacer  (449  B.C.).  The  Senate  in 
alarm  sent  two  of  its  members,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  were 
of  good  repute  among  the  Plebs,  to  ask  their  wishes.  The 
answer  was :  amnesty  for  the  breach  of  military  discipline 
involved  in  the  secession ;  the  restoration  of  the  pvvocatio 
(which  meant  the  dissolution  of  the  decem\nrate)  and  of  the 
tribunician  power.  ^  The  demands  had  not  increased  since  the 
first  secession ;  protection  was  all  that  the  Plebeians  yet 
demanded. 

Everything  was  granted ;  the  decemviri  were  forced  by  the 
Senate  to  an  unwilling  abdication ;  the  tribunate  was  re-estab- 
lished, and,  as  no  plebeian  magistrate  existed,  the  unusual  step  was 
taken  of  having  the  election  conducted  by  the  pantifex  maximus.^ 
A  resolution  was  then  elicited  from  the  Plebs  by  the  tribune 
Duilius  that  consuls  should  be  created  subject  to  the  right  of 
appeal.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Senate,^  who  appointed  an 
interrex.  The  comitia  of  the  centuries  returned  Valerius  and 
Horatius.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  consuls  the  assembly 
proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  laws  (the  leges  Valeriae  Horatiae) 
which  more  than  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  Plebs.  One 
guaranteed  the  perpetuity  of  the  provocatio  by  the  enactment 
that  "  no  one  should  in  future  create  a  magistrate  from  whom 

1  Liv.  ill  53. 

^  ib.  54  "  ibi  extemplo,  pontifice  maximo  comitia  habente,  tribunoa  plebis 
creaverunt." 

•*  ib.  "Coufestim  de  consulibns  creandis  cum  provocatione  M.  Duilius 
rogationem  pertulit."  Such  a  resolution  would  not  need  confirmation  by  the 
people,  as,  after  the  fall  of  the  decemvirs,  an  interregnum  would  naturally  ensue  ; 
and  tliis  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate.  But  Livy  also  represents  the  tribune  as  (in 
accordance  with  a  senaius  consnltum)  passing  the  act  of  amnesty,  iii.  54 
"Tribunatu  inito,  L.  Icilius  extemplo  plebem  rogavit,  et  i)lebs  scivit,  ne  cui  fraudi 
esset  secessio  ab  decern viris  facta."  In  later  Roman  law  amnesty  resides  with  the 
Senate.  •«*  * 
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there  was  no  appeal ;  any  one  who  created  such  a  magistrate 
should  l>o  protected  by  no  law  sacred  or  profane  and  might  be 
slain  with  impunity."  ^  The  law  was  evidently  called  out  by  the 
onlimited  power  of  the  decemvinite  which  had  just  been 
abolished ;  it  did  more  than  merely  affirm  the  first  Ux  Valeria,* 
for  it  rendere<l  the  creation  of  an  absolute  judicial  power  by  the 
rogalio  of  a  magistrate  a  capital  offence,  even  when  this  proposal 
had  been  accepted  by  the  people.  But  the  scope  of  the  appeal 
was  not  extended ;  the  "  creation "  of  a  magistrate  referred  to 
election  sanctioned  by  the  people,  and  did  not,  therefore,  affect 
the  right  of  the  consul  to  nominate  a  dictator  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal ;  nor  did  it  extend  the  limits  of  the  appeal 
beyond  the  original  boundaries — the  pomerivm  or,  at  the  utmost, 
the  first  milestone  from  the  city.' 

Two  other  laws  aimed  at  giving  a  legal  existence  to  the 
plebeian  community.  Otie  gave  a  IcL^al  sanction  to  the  aatrosanditas 
of  the  plebeian  mafflstrates  by  eiiactiii;^  that  any  one  who  injured 
them  should  he  Micrr  to  the  whole  comnmnity.'*  Another  gave 
a  more  binditi;;  character  to  tlm  fnrm:il  rpsoliiti^ns  passed  at  the 
concilium  of  the  Plebs.  Its  import  is  obscure,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  validity  of 
pldnsfcila.  Wo  are  told  that  it  was  meant  to  settle  the  contro- 
verted question  whetlier  resolutions  of  the  Plcbs  were  binding  oii 
J^^tricians  ;  ^  and  that  it  did  this  by  enacting  that  "  whatsoever^ 
the  Plebs  commanded  by  its  tribes  should  bind  the  ])eople  (ilf^ 
quod  tributim  pUltes  jussisset,  populuvi  ienerei)."  It  is  possible 
that  our  authority  has  misunderstood  the  purport  of  this  law,  but 
hardly  likely  that  the  misconception  is  so  great  as  that  imagined 
by  some  modern  theorists.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  im- 
plication that  pUbiscita  had  from  this  time  the  force  of  leges ;  it 
was  agreed  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Plebs  did  not  gain  the 
force  of  Acts  of  Parliament  until  more  than  160  years  later. 
Recent  attempts  to  interpret  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  have  been 
based  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  concerned  with  some  mode 
in  which  a  plebiscitum  might  become  a  lex,  that  it  facilitated  the 
transformation  of  a  resolution  of  the  Plebs  into  a  binding  law  of 

*  lir.  iii.  56   "ne  quia  allum   magistratam  sine  provocatione  cnaret,   qai 
creMaet,  earn  jus  fasqae  easet  occidi :  neve  ea  caedes  capitalis  noxaa  habcretar. 

•  p.  79.  »  p.  79.  *  p.  99. 
'  Lir.  iii.  65  **  omnium  primum,  cum  velut  in  controveno  Jura  eaaet,  tener- 

rnturne  patrea  plebiseitia.  legem  centuriatia  comitiii  tulere  '  ut  qaod,'  "  etc  Cf. 
Diouf  a.  XL  46. 
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the  Populus,  through  an  intermediary  channel,  consuls  or  Senate.^ 
The  wording  of  the  law  (hardly  so  remote  from  its  original  as 
has  been  supposed)  scarcely  gives  a  warrant  for  this  view  ;  it 
speaks  only  of  giving  a  "  binding  character  "  to  such  resolutions. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  plebeian  community 
was  not  really  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  its  own  concilium,  for 
this  was  not  a  legally  recognised  corporation.  The  Valerio- 
Horatian  law  may  have  made  it  such,  a  corporate  body  passing 
resolutions  binding  on  all  its  members.  But  a  law  which  is 
valid  for  a  corporation  is  valid  for  those  outside  the  corpora- 
tion. The  ordinances,  it  is  true,  which  have  this  binding  force 
must  refer  immediately  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  community 
which  dictates  them.  This  was  the  case  with  plebisciia  now. 
All  self-regarding  ordinances  of  the  Plebs  bound  the  Plebeians 
in  the  first  degree,  the  Patricians,  if  it  infringed  existing  rights, 
in  the  second  degree.  All  plebiscita  of  a  wider  scope  must  still 
have  been  mere  petitions  to  the  consuls.^  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  law  discriminated  accurately  between  what  was 
possible  to  the  Plebs  and  what  was  not ;  it  was  sufficient  to 
recognise  the  already  established  maxim  that  corporations  could 
frame  their  own  rules  dum  ne  quid  ex  publica  lege  cormmpant.^ 
From  this  time  onwards,  down  to  287,  whenever  we  find 
plebiscita  aflfecting  matters  of  national  interest  or  creating  changes 
in  the  constitution,^  we  must  assume  that  they  were  brought  by 
the  magistrates  before  the  people  to  be  ratified  as  laws ;  although 
doubtless  the  undefined  limits  of  plebeian  prerogative  were 
often  exceeded. 

The  first  great  utterance  of  the  Plebs,  which  followed  the 
Valerio-Horatian  law,  was  one  of  this  character,  for  it  attached  a 
criminal  (and  therefore  a  public)  penalty  to  a  derogation  of  duty 
to  the  Plebeians.  On  the  proposal  of  M.  Duilius,  the  tribune, 
the  Plebs  resolved  that  "any  one  who  left  the  Plebs  without 
tribunes  or  created  a  (plebeian)  magistrate  without  appeal  should 
be  scourged  and  executed."  ^     It  was  a  mode  by  which  the  Plebs 

'  Mr.  Strachau-Davidson  in  Smith  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v.  plebiscitum,  and  English 
Uistorical  Review  Nos.  2  and  19. 

2  p.  97.  »  p.  107. 

*  I'ypes  of  such  laws  between  449  and  287  B.C.  are  the  lex  TerentUia  (462), 
Canideia  (445),  Licinia  (367),  Ogulnia  (300). 

'  Liv.  iii.  55  "  M.  Duilius  deinde  tribunns  plebis  plebem  rogavit,  plebesque 
Kcivit :  '  qui  plebem  sine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quique  magistratum  sine  provoca- 
tione  creasset,  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur.' " 
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triod  to  guard  itself  from  any  possible  surrender  of  its  liberties 
such  u8  that  which  had  created  the  decern virate. 

The  Plebs,  thus  secured  in  its  original  privileges,  recogniscil 
aa  a  corporate  body,  and  feeling,  as  a  result  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
that  its  law  was  in  the  main  the  law  of  the  state,  began  to  aim 
at  something  more  than  protection.  From  this  time  begins  the  t^ 
continuous  struggle  for  the  complete  equalisation  of  the  two 
orders.  It  was  opened  by  the  tribune  Canuleius  in  the  year 
445.  He  rightly  held  that  social  must  precede  political  equality, 
and  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  Plebs  that  marriage  should 
be  permitted  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians.^  The  only 
reasonable  objection  which  the  consuls,  representing  the  feeling 
of  the  Patriciate,  could  bring  forward  against  the  measure,  was 
the  time-worn  pretext  that  was  said  to  have  influenced  the 
decemvirs  in  inserting  the  prohibition  in  their  code,  viz.  that  the 
Plebeians  had  no  auspices,  and  that  the  disappearance  of  a  pure 
race  would  mean  a  break  in  the  chain  which  connected  the  state 
with  heaven.*  But  the  pretext  expressed  the  real  fears  of  the 
Patriciate.  Intermarriage  between  the  orders  would  break 
down  the  religious  barrier  which  guarded  the  considship ;  this 
was  the  prize  for  which  the  Plebs  was  striving.  In  fact  a 
suggestion,  emanating  from  the  tribunes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  b.ul  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  rogatio  to  the  effect 
that  '*  the  people  should  have  power  to  choose  consuls  at  its 
pleasure  either  from  the  Plebs  or  from  the  patres."  *  Over  the 
marriage  question  the  usual  contest  ensued,  and  with  the  usual 
result.  The  consuls  led  the  opposition  as  long  as  they  could ; 
at  last  the  Senate  was  beaten,  the  magistrates  were  forced  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  people,  and  marriage  between  the 
orders  was  legalised.*     The  tribunes  followed  up  their  victory 

>  Liv.  iv.  1  "de  conubio  patntm  et  plebis  C.  Canaleiiu  tribnniu  plebiK 
rogktionem  promulgavit" 

'  See  p.  39  aud  cf.  Liv.  iv.  6  ;  the  consuls  (in  s  eontio)  gave  as  the  official 
reason  "qnod  nemo  plebeius  auspicia  haberct ;  ideoque  decern viroe  conubiuni 
diremisse,  ne  incerta  prole  auspicia  turbureutur." 

'  Liv.  iv.  1  "  et  mentio,  primo  sensiin  inlata  a  tribunis,  nt  alterum  ex  plebe 
consulem  liceret  fieri,  eo  procesait  deinde,  ut  rogationem  novem  tribuni  promol- 
garent,  '  ut  populo  potestas  esset,  seu  de  plebe,  seu  de  patribus  vellet,  consnles 
faciendi. ' " 

*  The  situation  at  the  banning  of  the  year  thus  is  described  by  Livy  (iv.  2), 
"eodem  tempore  et  consoles  aenatum  in  tribunum,  et  tribunos  populum  in 
cousules  incit.-it>at"  At  last  (liv.  iv.  6)  "victi  tandem  patrea,  Qt  de  conubio 
ferretur,  conseusere." 
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by  pressing  their  measure  for  the  opening  of  the  consulship.  It 
was  felt  that  open  resistance  would  be  useless ;  and  a  device 
was  resorted  to  which  illustrates  the  Roman  genius  for  adapta- 
bility, for  dignified  political  chicanery,  and  for  satisfying  at  the 
same  time  the  demands  of  reason  and  prejudice.  The  immediate 
evil  felt  was  the  irruption  of  the  Plebeians  into  supreme  office ; 
but  there  must  have  been  for  some  time  a  growing  sense  that 
the  executive  machinery  of  the  state  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  demands  made  on  it.  The  two  consuls  were  at  once  military 
leaders,  the  sole  administrators  of  the  higher  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  sole  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
registering  and  distributing  burdens  over  the  citizens.  Such  a 
combination  of  functions  could  not  continue  to  exist  with  the 
widening  of  Eome's  political  horizon,  and  the  first  attempt  was 
now  made  at  a  division  of  the  military,  judicial,  and  registrative 
duties  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 

To  effect  this  object,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  con- 
cession to  the  Plebs,  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  consulship  by 
the  office  of  military  tribune  with  consular  power  (tribunus 
militum  cotisulari  potestate).^  The  change,  permission  for  which 
may  have  been  granted  by  a  special  lex,"^  consisted  in  raising 
some  of  the  ordinary  legionary  delegates  of  the  consul  to  a  level 
with  the  commanding  officer  and  suppressing  the  latter.^  These 
extraordinary  officials  were  elected  at  the  comitia  ceniuriaia  under 
the  presidency  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates,  whether  consul  or 
consular  tribune,  for  the  time  being.  The  normal  number,  six, 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  six  tribunes  of  the  old  legio  or 
army.  But  this  full  number  was  not  always  appointed.  The 
question  how  many  military  tribunes  should  be  created  for  a 
given  year  depended  on  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Sometimes 
three  were  elected,  sometimes  four,  at  other  times  six,  a  number 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  exceeded.*  It  rested  fprmally 
■with  the  magistrate  who  guided  the  elections,  practically  perhaps 
with  the  Senate,  to  determine  how  many  of  these  officers  should 

1  Liv.  iv.  6.  2  ib.  35. 

^  Claudius  in  Tab.  Lugd.  "quid  (commemorem)  in  plnris  distributum 
cousulai  e  imperium  tribunosque  militum  consulari  imperio  appellatos,  qui  seni  et 
saepe  octoni  crearentur." 

*  Livy  sometimes  speaks  of  eight  (v.  1 ,  vL  27) ;  cf.  Tab.  Lugd.  cited  note  3.  It 
is  probable  that  this  number  includes  the  six  tribunes  and  the  two  censors 
(Momms.  SlfuUsr.  iL  p.  184) ;  e.g.  Livy  gives  eight  for  the  year  403,  the  Fasti 
Capitol,  for  the  same  year  (351  a.d.c.  C.I.L.  L  p.  428)  six  and  two  censors. 
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)>e  ap{)ointed  for  any  given  year.  As  military  posts  below  the 
supreme  command  hud  lone;  been  opened  to  the  Plebs,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Plol)eian3  were  eligible  to  the  consnlar 
tribimate ;  their  julmission,  in  fact,  had  been  one  of  the  motives 
of  the  change.*  Yet  the  |mtrician  element  was  almost  exclusively 
;>r.  >tiit  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  magistracy,  and  to  the  end  of 
tlio  otlice  it  largely  preponderated.  Even  if  we  reject  the 
account  that  it  was  not  until  forty-fiVe  years  after  the  institution 
>f  the  consular  tribunate  (400  B.c.)  that  a  Plebeian  was  actually 
lected  to  thia  post,-  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  purely 
atrician  colleges  are  found,  there  is  no  instance  of  one  composed 
xLclusively  of  Plebeians.  This  fact  may  be  simply  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  aristocratic  character  of  elective  office,  and  shows  that 
the  masses  preferred  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  order ;  for  military  skill  and  experience,  and  even 
knowledge  of  law,  were  still  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  paires.^  Gradually,  however,  the  Plebs  became  familiarised 
with  power  and  displayed  greater  trust  in  the  leaders  of  their 
own  order.  The  year  400  does  in  any  case  mark  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  office.  After  it  we  find  more 
Plebeians  elected ;  in  399  and  396  they  form  a  majority  of  the 
college,  and  events  were  tending  to  the  demand,  which  was  soon 
to  be  made,  that  a  place  in  the  supreme  magistracy  should  be 
reserved  for  candidates  who  represented  a  majority  of  the  citizens. 
The  power  exercised  by  the  consular  tribunes  was,  briefly, 
that  of  the  consuls ;  they  had  the  same  jtts,  imperinm,  and 
potestas,*  and  they  enjoyed  their  insignia.'  They  presided  over 
the  elections  for  their  successors,  and  took  the  auspices  on  these 
occasions,  the  recognition  of  a  Plebeian's  right  to  consult  the  people 
•H3picaio  breaking  down  the  last  barriers  of  religious  prejudice" 

'  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  25  "cum  .   .   .  plebs  contemleret  cum  patribus  et 

vellet  ex  suo  qnoque  corpore  consules  creare,  et  patres  recusarent,  factum  est  ut 

tribuni  militnm  crearentur  partim  ex  plebe,  partini  ex  ])atribus  consulari  potestate." 

"  Liv.  V.  12.     ThU  i&  maintaine<l  to  be  an  error  by  Mommsen,  Riim.  For$ck. 

46  :  StatUrr.  ii.  p.  188.     He  holds  that  in  445  B.C.  one  L.  Atilius  Tx>ngU8  wu 

r"  " .  ian,  and  that  in  400,  399.  396  the  Plebeians  had  a  miyority.      Livy'a 

ipheld  by  Willcms  U  Shiat  i.  58-60. 

it  be  taken  to  prove  that  the   preponderance  of  votin^ic   power  in  the 
retUuriata  was  still  on  the  side  of  the  Patriciaas  it  wonM  throw  a  valuable 
:lit  on  the  relative  economic  position  of  the  two  orders. 

*  Imperium  (Tab.  Lugd.  quoted  p.  112);    potestat  (Liv.  iv.  6)  ;    jus  (Tac. 
(Ml.  i.  1). 

'  Liv.  iv.  7  "et  imperio  et  inaignibus  consularibus  u<os." 

•  lb.  V.  13.  52. 
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If  this  magistracy  was  considered  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  con- 
sulship and  only  a  "  shadow  "  of  that  high  office/  it  must  have 
been  only  because  it  was  shared  by  more  colleagues,  and  from  a 
conviction  of  its  occasional  character.  Yet  it  was  noted  as  a 
curious  fact  that,  from  constitutional  reasons  unknown  even  to 
the  early  annalists,  no  consular  tribune  had  ever  enjoyed  a 
triumph.  2 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  consulship  was  in  any  way 
abolished  by  this  exceptional  magistracy ;  it  was  simply  kept  in 
suspense  during  certain  years.  Each  year  it  was  decided  afresh 
whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  should  be  appointed. 
Tradition  represents  the  decision  as  resting  with  the  Senate ;  ^ 
but  whether  it  exercised  this  function  by  law,*  or  merely  as  the 
advising  body  of  the  magistrate  who  was  to  hold  the  election,  is 
unknown.  This  discretionary  power  shows  that  the  tribunate 
was  regarded  as  an  exceptional  office ;  but  its  military  and 
political  convenience  caused  it  practically  to  replace  the  consul- 
ship during  the  years  when  it  was  in  vogue.  The  period  of  the 
military  tribunate  is  one  of  seventy-seven  years,  extending  from 
444  to  367.  These  years  show  twenty-two  consular  collegia,  and 
fifty-one  of  military  tribunes.^  The  stop-gap  lasted  for  half  a 
century,  and  the  compromise  was  maintained  until  in  367  a  final 
settlement  of  the  plebeian  claim  was  reached. 

Meanwhile  the  consulship  had  been  modified  in  yet  another 
way — one  which  was  detrimental  to  the  power  of  the  office,  but 
was  meant  to  preserve  influence  to  the  Patriciate.  In  the 
institution  of  the  censorship  we  find  at  work  the  same  double 
motive  which  had  influenced  the  government  in  creating  the 
consular  tribiuiate — the  sense  that  two  men  could  not  manage 
all  the  business  of  a  growing  state,  and  the  desire  not  to  share 
with  the  Plebeians  the  unimpaired  powers  of  the  supreme  office. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  king,  and  subsequently  for 
the  consuls,  to  make  an  estimate,  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  of 
the  effective  military  strength  of  the  state.  This  was  originally 
a  registration   of  all    the   patrician   burgesses ;    but,   after  the 

'  " Proconsularis  imago"  (Liv.  v.  2).  *  Zonar.  vii.  19. 

^  Liv.  iv.  55  "  pers'iiicunt,  ut  senatus  consultum  fiat  de  tribunis  militum 
creamlis"  ;  iv.  12  "cum  .  .  .  obtinuisset,  ut  consulerentur  patres,  consulum  an 
tribuDorum  placeret  comilia  haberi."  Dionysius  (xi.  60)  represents  the  people  a.s 
being  consulted  too. 

*  i.e.  in  accordance  with  the  law,  if  there  was  one,  establishing  the  office, 

^  Monims.  Staatsr,  ii.  p.  191. 
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~^<'rvian  reforms,  it  becftme  a  numbering  of  all  the  citizens,  for 
he  purpose  of  discovering  those  liable  to  military  service,  the 
lass  in  which  th'ey  should  be  enrolled,  and,  in  case  of  tribute 
•cing  imposed,  the  liability  of  each  household  to  the  property- 
ix  (tribulum).  For  these  purposes  it  was  sufficient  for  the  heads 
t  families  (paires  familiarum)  to  be  summoned  and  questioned. 
1  heir  answers  formed  the  record,  in  accordance  with  which 
military  and  financial  burdens  were  imposed,  and  political 
influence  in  the  comUia  cmiuriata  was  determined.  The  recogni- 
tion of  citizenship  itself  was  dependent  on  this  enrolment,  for  it 
is  probable  that  from  the  earliest  times  membership  of  a  tribe 
was  the  symbol  of  the  possession  of  civic  rights ;  while  now 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  the  basis  of  the  concilium  plebis  and 
the  comitia  trUnUa  gave  a  vote  to  every  one  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  iribus.  The  importance  which  the  census  had  assumed  was 
not  compatible  with  the  consular  performance  of  its  duties. 
The  judicial  and  military  functions  of  the  annual  magistrates 
interfered  both  with  its  regularity  and  its  completeness,  and  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  consulship  offered  a  chance  of 
vesting  these  duties  in  other  magistrates.  In  the  year  443  B.C. 
two  new  officials,  called  censoreSy  were  created,^  who  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  The  office  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  Patriciate,  possibly  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
solemn  ceremony  of  purification  (lustratio)  which  closed  the 
census  could  not  adequately  be  performed  by  plebeian  hands. 
No  one  as  yet  dreamed  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  office ;  its 
beginnings  were  small,^  and  the  tribunes  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  law  which  established  an  office  which  was  to  become  the 
greatest  of  political  prizes. 

The  censorship,  though  a  standing,  was  in  a  certain  sense  an 
occasional  office,  for  the  tenure  of  power  by  the  censors  could 
never  have  been  coterminous  with  the  interval  between  each 
census — an  interval  usually  of  five  years.  The  original  tenure 
is  unknown  ;  possibly  the  censor  was  supposed  to  continue  in 
office  until  his  duties  were  fulfilled.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
134  B.C.  that  the  censorship  was  limited  to  a  definite  term  of 
a  year  and  a  half  by  a  Ux  AemUia,  proposed  by  the  dictator 

*  Liv.  iv.  8  "  ortam  antem  initiam  est  rei,  quod  in  popnlo,  per  mnltos  anncM 
iic6iis(\  neqne  (lifTeiri  census  potarat,  neqne  consulibus,  cum  tot  popolorom  bella 

iinminerent,  0|>erae  erat  id  negotium  agere."     Of.  Dionys.  xi.  63. 

*  LiT.  I.C.  "  Idem  hie  annas  cen<mraa  initium  fuit,  rei  a  panra  origiiw  ortaf." 
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Mamerciis  Aemilius.^  The  censors'  duties  were  as  wide  as  the 
ramifications  of  the  census.  His  primary  function  was  that  of 
registration,  but  one  of  the  meanings  of  registration  was  the 
imposition  of  pecuniary  burdens  on  individuals;  hence  the 
censor's  first  connexion  with  finance.  Another  consequence  of 
registration  was  of  still  greater  import.  Qualifications  of 
character  must  always  have  been  considered  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  performance  of  even  the  meanest  public  functions  at 
Rome.  Admission  to  the  centuries  and  to  the  tribes,  and  there- 
fore the  exercise  of  the  active  rights  of  voting  and  serving  in 
the  army,  was  possible  only  to  one  not  stained  by  crime.  The 
secular  ground,  one  quite  sufficient  for  a  self-respecting  com- 
munity, was  perhaps  assisted  by  the  religious  idea  that  no 
impure  man  should  be  present  at  the  mystic  ceremony  of 
purification.  Such  a  testing  of  character  could  have  been 
performed  only  in  the  most  cursory  way  by  the  consuls.  But 
now  that  a  magistracy  had  been  appointed  which  had  leisure 
for  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  rule  of  manners 
(regimen  morum)  should  in  time  overshadow  every  other  aspect 
of  the  censor's  office,  and  that  this  dual  papacy  should  become 
the  most  dignified  and  dreaded  organ  of  the  state. 

Beyond  the  establishment  of  the  consular  tribunate,  the  cen- 
sorship and  the  transference  of  the  election  of  quaestors  to  the 
newly  created  comitia  tributa,^  the  years  449  to  377  are  not 
marked  by  any  great  constitutional  changes.  They  were  years 
of  compromise  but  not  of  settlement ;  the  restlessness  of  the  re- 
forming party  was  stayed  by  the  constant  pressure  of  war.  It 
could  not  accuse  the  military  policy  of  the  governing  class,  which 
led  its  armies  to  victory  and  made  all  needful  concessions  to 
plebeian  talent.  It  was  the  epoch  of  wars  with  the  Aequians, 
Volscians,  and  Etruscans,  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  in  which  Rome 
made  her  first  great  territorial  conquest,  and  of  the  Celtic 
migrations,  which  laid  Rome  in  ashes,  but  made  her  the  bulwark 
of  the  central  Italian  nations  against  northern  invasions,  and 
gave  her  strength  to  remodel  and  reform  the  Latin  coalition 
of  which  she  was  the  immediate  head.  Occasional  discontent 
was  at  this,  as  at  every  other  period,  excited  by  the  need  of 

^  Liv.  iv.  24.  Mommsen  indeed  thinks  {Sfaatsr.  ii.  p.  349)  that  this  lex 
Aemilia  first  made  the  censorship  an  independent  magistracy  with  a  fixed  tenure. 
It  was  probably  an  in'lependent  magistracy  before,  but  with  no  fixed  tenure. 
Hence  the  belief  that  the  censors  originally  held  office  for  five  years,  the  period 
of  the  lustrum  (Liv.  I.e.,  cf.  ix.  34).  ^  pp.  81,  102. 
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luiid  distributions  and  the  pressure  of  debt  Sp.  Maelius  fell 
in  439  and  M.  Manlius  in  384 ;  but  the  government,  though 
it  would  not  have  its  hand  forced,  was  not  wholly  unwilling  to 
make  concessions  to  poverty.  The  citizen  troops  on  foreign 
service  were  given  pay  in  406,  and  the  lund  conquered  from  Veil 
was  some  years  later  allotted  amongst  the  Plebe.  While  the 
discontent  of  the  poor  was  thus  kept  in  check,  the  government 
could  afford  to  make  harmless  and  unavoidable  concessions  to 
Plebeians  of  higher  rank.  In  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
raised  from  two  to  four ;  for,  owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of 
armies,  it  was  thought  fit  that  a  special  quaestor  should  be 
assigned  to  each  consul  in  the  field.  ^  The  tribunes  demanded  that 
a  fixed  proportion  of  these  places  should  be  reserved  for  Plebeians. 
This  was  refused,  but  the  compromise  was  arrived  at  that  any 
of  the  four  places  might  be  filled  fvom  the  Plebs,  a  concession 
which  was  unavoidable,  for  the  absurdity  of  admitting  Plebeians 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state  and  excluding  them  from  this 
subordinate  duty  must  have  been  felt.  The  permission  did 
not,  however,  take  effect  until  twelve  years  later  (409  Rc); 
but  then  Plebeians  were  returned  for  three  out  of  four  vacancies 
at  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.^  The  first  regular  elective  magistracy, 
however  limited  its  powers  and  dignity,  had  now  been  won  for 
the  Plebeians. 

Meanwhile  the  provisional  government  drifted  on.  It  won 
military  successes ;  it  was  gradually  building  up  a  hegemony  in 
Italy.  But  the  effect  of  war  now,  as  at  an  earlier  period,  was 
ruinous  to  those  to  whom  this  government  had  to  look  for  support. 

III  spite  of  the  palliative  measures  of  pay  for  the  army  and  oc- 
casional land  distribution,  a  large  portion  of  the  yeoman  farmers 
were  again  in  a  pitiable  stat«.  We  cannot  now  speak  of  Ithe  social 
grievances  of  Plebeians  as  a  whole ;  those  members  of  the  Plebs 
who  began  to  occupy  the  benches  of  the  Senate,^  and  who  aspired 
to  the  military  tribunate  or  quaestorship,  were  as  wealthy  as 

*  Liv.  iv.  43  (discord  between  the  Patres  and  the  Plebe)  "ezorta  est,  coepU 
ab  dnplicando  qnaestomm  uumero  .  .  .  proeter  duoe  urbanos  quaestores  duo  nt 
cousulibus  ad  miniateria  belli  praesto  essent."  The  tribunes  demanded  "ut  pan 
quaastornm  ...  ex  plebe  fieret"  The  compromtae  arrived  at  was  that  "  quattuor 
qoaestoras  prondscue  do  plelte  ac  jiatribus  libem  sufiragio  |>opuli  tierent." 

*  ib.  54.  The  Plebs,  indignant  at  the  election  of  consuls  in  place  of  military 
Hibnnes,  "earn  dolorem  qoaestoriia  coniitiis  aimul  osteudit,   et  ulta  est,   turn- 

.mnm  plelieiis  quaestoribos  creatis :  ita  ut,  iu  quattuor  crcandis,  uni  patricio  K. 
■  >>io  Aiiiliuikto  relinquerc^ur  locus."      For  the  election  at  the  cvmitia  tributa 
pT'-.  »  p.  83  note  2. 
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their  patrician  compeers.  The  race  for  office  was  keen  between 
the  members  of  the  two  orders.  The  Patrician  had  now  to  beg 
for  his  place  on  the  curnle  chair.  The  first  law  against  canvassing 
{ambitus)  was  passed  in  432  ;  it  prohibited  a  candidate  from 
whitening  his  toga  with  chalk  before  the  elections  ^ — a  primitive 
measure,  but  one  which  shows  that  the  plebeian  electorate  had 
at  last  become  a  power.  But  though  isolated  members  of  the 
Plebs  were  soaring  into  the  upper  regions,  the  mass  of  this 
body  still  consisted  of  bankrupt  agriculturists.  The  situatioTi 
which  they  regarded  as  desperate  was,  apart  from  the  harsh  law 
of  debt,  the  normal  condition  of  a  modern  proletariate.  But 
the  ideal  of  the  ancient  citizen  was  higher  than  our  own ;  they 
wished  to  be  proprietors  of  freehold  land  or  of  land  held  on  an 
undisturbed  tenure  from  the  state. 

This  discontent  was  the  opportunity  of  the  richer  Plebeians,- 
who  wished  to  secure  perfect  political  equality  between  the 
orders.  In  378  loud  cries  were  raised  against  the  capitalists  ; 
a  war  with  the  Volsci  gave  the  tribunes  the  chance  of  impeding 
the  military  levy,  and  some  temporary  concessions  to  debtors 
were  unwillingly  wrung  from  the  government.^  When  the  next 
year  saw  the  burdens  re-imposed,  two  ambitious  Plebeians,  L. 
Sextius  and  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  came, forward  with  the  proposition 
that  the  only  sure  way  of  permanently  remedying  the  evils  of 
the  lower  class  was  by  securing  one  of  the  places  in  the 
consulship  to  members  of  their  own  order.  They  formulated  a 
programme  which  was  an  attractive  jumble  of  social  and  political 
measures.  The  plebiscitum  which  they  promulgated  promised  a 
temporary  relief  from  debt,  proposed  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
public  land  which  any  individual  might  possess,  and  declared 
that  the  military  tribunate  should  be  abolished,  the  consulshij) 
should  be  restored,  and  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  must  hence- 
forth be  a  Plebeian.  This  comprehensive  measure,  which  attacked 
land,  capital,   and  office,*  was  easily  met.     The  two  tribunes 

^  Liv.  iv.  25.     The  prindpcs  plehis,  in  despair  at  the  choice  of  the  military 
tribunate  always   falling   ou   Patricians,  came  to  the   conclusion   that  it  was 
"ambitione  artibusque"  of  the  Patricians.      Hence  a  tribuniciau  measure  "ne. 
cui  album  in  vestimeutum  addere  petitionis  liceret  causa."     After  great  resistancej 
"vicere  tribuni  ut  legem  perferreut." 

*  "Principes  plebis"  (Liv.  I.e.). 

*  ib.  vi.  31  "  conditiones  impositae  patribus,  ne  quis,  quoad  bellatum  esset,] 
tributum  daret,  aut  jus  de  p>ecunia  credita  diceret." 

*  ib.  35  ' '  omnium  igitur  simul  rerum,  quarum  immodica  cupido  inter  mortale 
est,  agri,  pecuniae,  houorum,  discrimiue  proposito,  couterriti  patres,  etc." 
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•tood  alone,  ojid  their  eight  cuUeagues  were  without  diflficulty 
induced  to  put  their  veto  on  the  revohttionary  meiUurc.  But 
it  was  soon  shown  that,  if  the  veto  might  bo  used  against  the 
interest  of  the  PIcbs,  the  negative  powers  of  the  tribunes  might 
be  employed,  with  as  much  legality  and  as  little  justification, 
to  paralyse  the  life  of  the  state.  The  two  tribunes,  in  virtue 
of  the  paramount  authority  which  their  sacrosanciitas  had  in  the 
course  of  years  secured  to  them,  forlmde  the  election  of  any 
magistrate  of  the  people.  For  five  years  successively  LiciniuH 
and  Sextius  were  re-elected  tribunes;  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  (375-371)  the  only  magistrates  appointed  were  the 
plebeian  aedilcs  and  tribunes,  and  the  state  was  without  a  hetu\. 
A  war  with  Velitrae  led  the  tribunes  to  relax  their  anarchical 
edict  for  the  year  370.  But  the  long  stand  had  reduced  the 
number  of  vetoing  tribunes  to  five.  Another  clause  was  now 
added  to  the  original  proposals  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  Ixtoks,  the 
storehouse  which  furnished  political  intrigue  with  its  surest 
weapons,  should  be  raised  to  ten,  and  that  half  of  these  decemvin 
should  be  Plebeians.^  None  of  the  tribunes  of  368  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law,-  and  the  Patricians,  driven  from  their 
first  stronghold,  took  refuge  in  a  dictator.  It  was  a  sign  that 
they  had  lost  the  game,  for  the  dictatorship  could  not  be 
perpetuated.  But  it  required  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Plebs  to  keep  their  followers  up  to  the  level 
of  their  original  demands.  The  spiritless  commons  who  had 
failed  to  elect  members  of  their  own  order,  consular  tribunes 
and  (juaestors,  when  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  do  so,  were 
for  dividing  the  proposals,  passing  the  social  meiisures  at  once 
and  leaving  the  question  of  the  consulship  for  a  future  time. 
But  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  not  prepared  to  be  social  leaders 
without  reward.  The  only  division  to  which  they  subjected 
the  complicated  measiu*e  was  to  carry  in  368  the  clause  sharing 
the  new  decemvimte  with  the  Plebeians ;  the  other  clauses  were 
postponed.  In  the  next  year,  367  B.C.,  they  were  tribunes 
for  the  tenth  time.     The  opposition  was  worn  out,  and  the 

'  Liv.  vL  37  "  Novam  rogationem  proniulgant,  ut  pro  duumviris  sacris 
faciuncUs  decemviri  creentur  ;  ita  ut  pars  ex  plebe,  pars  ex  patribiu  fiat" 

'  ib.  38.  His  statements  are  incoaiistent.  He  speaks  of  the  college  as 
Wing  iinoiiinioiis,  and  yet  of  interctasio  being  nsed  at  the  meeting. 
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Licinio-Sextian  laws  were  passed  in  their  original  form.  The 
greatest  of  plebeian  victories  had  been  won ;  from  this  time  the 
Plebs  is  really  the  dominant  element  in  the  state.  It  was  of 
little  consequence  that  it  did  not  assert  its  omnipotence  for 
some  years  yet ;  all  that  it  desired  further  was  bound  to  come. 
As  the  magistracy  was  far  more  powerful  than  the  people  at 
Rome,  the  body  that  exercised  the  whole  of  the  highest  pro- 
hibitive power  through  the  tribunate,  and  monopolised  half  of  the 
highest  positive  authority  in  the  consulship,  was  bound  to  be 
supreme.  Even  the  purely  patrician  privilege  of  the  patrum 
audoiitas  was  no  great  disturbance  to  this  power.  It  became 
more  a  matter  of  form,  the  more  the  plebeian  element  entered 
into  the  Senate. 

The  Licinian  laws  had  the  unexpected  effect  of  adding  two 
new  magistracies  to  the  state.  These  were  known  as  the 
Praetorship  and  the  Curule  Aedileship.  The  institution  of  the 
former  office  was  a  constitutional  change  of  the  first  magnitude, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  addition  of  a  third  colleague  to  the 
consuls.  It  is  represented  as  having  been  a  part  of  the  com- 
promise between  the  orders,  the  Plebeians  allowing  a  third 
purely  patrician  magistracy  to  be  created  in  exchange  for  the 
confiscated  consulship.^  But,  even  if  we  assume  that  the 
praetorship  was  originally  confined  to  the  patres — a  statement 
which  has  with  some  reason  been  doubted  ^ —  it  was  necessity 
rather  than  ambition  which  directed  the  creation  of  the  office. 
The  impossibility  of  the  consul's  paying  adequate  attention  to 
duties  of  jurisdiction  had  been  one  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  consular  tribunate.  Now  that  the 
consulship  was  permanently  restored,  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  the  permanent  severance  of  civil  jurisdiction  from  that  ofiice. 
As  jurisdiction  implied  the  imperium,  and  all  the  possessors  of 

^  Liv.  vi.  42  "  coucessum  ...  .1  plebe  nobilitati  de  praetore  uuo,  qui  jus  in  urbe 
diceret,  ex  patribus  creando,"  probably  by  a  clause  introduced  into  the  Licinian 
rogations  when  they  were  submitted  by  the  consul  to  the  Populus  (see  p.  97). 
The  true  inotive  is  given  by  Pomponius  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  27,  "Cum  consules 
avocarentur  bellis  finitiniis  neque  esset,  qui  in  urbe  jus  reddere  posset,  factum 
est  ut  praetor  quoque  crearetur,  qui  urbanus  appellatus  est,  quod  in  urbe  jus 
redderet." 

*  Mommsen  (Staatsr.  ii.  p.  204)  doubts  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  no  law 
is  mentioned  as  opening  the  olHce  to  Plebeians  thirty  years  later.  Probably  the 
same  doubt  hung  over  the  practorshi])  as  over  tlie  second  place  in  the  consulsliip, 
i.e.  whether  the  Licinian  law,  by  reserving  one  consulship  to  tlie  Plebs,  had  left 
the  other  posts  open  to  both  orders  or  not. 
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this  rugiil  prerogative  were  necessarily  colleagues,  the  praetor 
was  a  coUeagtto  of  the  consuls.  He  was  created,  as  the  phrase 
ran,  "  under  the  same  auspices,"  *  and  therefore  by  the  same 
assembly  und  under  the  same  formalities  of  election.  He  bore 
the  early  title  of  the  consuls,  which,  in  spite  of  its  inappro- 
priateness  to  his  usual  ])eaceful  duties,  came  to  cling  to  him 
exclusively.  But,  though  he  was  needed  chieHy  for  purposes  of 
jurisdiction,  one  branch  of  the  knpmnm  could  not  be  singled 
out  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  praetor  possesses  all 
the  as|)ects  of  the  supreme  power,  the  capacity  for  command 
in  war,  for  initiating  legislation,  for  summoning  and  transacting 
business  with  the  Senate.  How  these  powers  were  harmonised 
with,  and  subordinated  to,  the  similar  powers  of  the  consuls, 
will  be  described  elsewhere.  The  main  business  of  the  original 
praetor  did  not  clash  with  that  of  his  colleagues,  for,  though  in 
theory  perhajje  the  consul  never  did  lose  his  control  of  civil 
jurisdiction,*  practice  decided  against  his  interference  with  it, 
and  the  praetor  was  for  more  than  120  years  (366-242)  the  sole 
civil  magistrate  of  Rome.  At  the  close  of  this  period  a  second 
praetor  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  decide  cases 
between  foreigners  (peregrini)  and  between  Roman  citizens  and 
foreigners — an  addition  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
Rome's  territory  and  business,  and  which  has  no  further  political 
significance. 

The  proctorship,  if  it  ever  was  a  patrician  preserve,  did  not 
long  remain  such.  Thirty  years  after  its  institution  (337  B.c.) 
I  Plebeian,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  successfully  contested  the  post, 
rhe  objections  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  whether  based  on 
law  or  custom,  were  overruled  and  Plebeians  declared  eligible 
for  the  oflSce.' 

The  appointment,  simultaneously  with  the  praetor,  of  two 
additional  aediles,  secured  nothing  for  the  Patricians,  but  a  great 
deal  for  the  state.  The  military  duties  which  prevented  the 
consul  from  administering  justice  and  attending  to  registration, 
also  hindered  him   from  devoting  himself   to  the  minuiiae  of 

'  Liv.  viL  1  "coU^au  cousulibus  atque  iudeni  aiupiciia  cruatutu."  Cf. 
UelL  xiii.  15. 

'An  instance  of  the  exercise  of  a  cousular  veto  over  a  judicial  decision  of  a 
jiraetor  in  77  B.C.  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maxinius  (vii.  7,  6). 

'  Liv.  viii.  15  "eodem  anno  Q.  Publiliiu  Philo  praetor  primus  de  plebe, 
odvcrsaute  Sulpicio  cousale,  qui  negabat  rationeni  ejus  se  babituruni,  est  factus  ; 
seuatu,  cum  iu  sumuiit  iinpcriijt  id  non  obtiuuisset,  miuuit  in  practura  inteudeute." 
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police  and  market  regulations.  It  was  an  anomaly  that  these 
duties,  so  far  as  they  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  special  officials,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  two  plebeian  assistants  of  the  tribune.^  It 
was  from  them  that  the  two  new  magistrates  borrowed  their 
names,  and  the  similarity  of  title  and  functions  had  the  happy 
result  of  fusing  into  one  corporation  the  plebeian  officials  and 
the  new  magistrates  of  the  community.  T.he  latter  were  known 
in  later  times  as  aediles  curules,  from  the  curule  chair  which  they 
had  in  common  with  the  magistrates  vested  with  the  imperium. 
The  Patriciate  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  condition  of 
eligibility  to  the  office ;  ^  but  this  was  very  soon  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  practice  that  the  curule  aediles  should  be  chosen 
in  alternate  years  from  Patricians  and  Plebeians.^  Later  still — 
at  what  period  is  uncertain — the  magistracy  was  annually 
accessible  to  members  of  both  orders.  "' 

The  accession  of  Plebeians  to  the  consulship  had  been  the 
key  of  the  position ;  it  had  broken  down  the  last  pretended 
religious  scruple,  and  a  few  years  saw  the  patrician  defences 
of  every  office  overthrown.  The  year  356  witnessed  the  first 
plebeian  dictator;*  no  law  appears  to  have  been  required  to 
secure  the  Plebs  admission  to  this  office,  the  qualification  foi- 
the  consulship  being  considered  ipso  jure  to  open  a  passage  to 
the  dictatorship.  In  351  a  Plebeian  was  first  admitted  to  the 
censorship ;  ^  but  mere  admissibility  was  not  enough,  and  in 
339  one  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  plebeian  dictator,  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  reserved  one  of  the  two  places  in  the  censorship  for 
members  of  his  order.^  How  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
the  Plebs  to  secure  this  office,  apart  from  such  a  regulation,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  exclusively  plebeian  censorship 
dates  only  from  the  year  131  B.C.''     With  respect  to  the  occupa- 

1  p.  98. 

*  Liv.  vi.  42  "Factum  senatus  consultum,  ut  duo  viros  aediles  ex  patribus 
dictator  populura  rogaret." 

^  ib.  vii.  1  (366  B.C.)  "  verecundia  inde  imposita  est  senatui  ex  patribus  jubendi 
aediles  curules  creari.  prinio,  ut  alternis  annis  ex  plebe  fierent,  convenerat ; 
[this  was  the  rule  in  213  (Polyb.  x.  4)].  postea  promiscuum  fuit "  [Mommsen 
(Staatsr.  ii.  p.  482)  thinks  as  late  as  the  last  century  of  the  Republic]. 

*  ib.  17  "dictator  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  primus  de  plebe  dictus"  ;  he  appointed 
a  plebeian  master  of  the  horse. 

'  ib.  22.     The  same  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  "professus  censuram  se  petere"  was 

elected. 

"  ib.  viii.  12  "ut  alter  utique  ex  plebe  .  .   .  censor  creaietur." 

'  ib.  Jip.  f)9  "Q.  Pompeius  et  Q.  Metellus,  tunc  primum  utrique  ex   plebe 

facti,  censorcH  lustrum  condiderunt." 
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tion  of  both  of  the  consular  places  by  Plebeians,  a  doubt  seems 
to  have  existed  of  its  legality,  which  was  removed  in  342  by  a 
plMteUum  passed  into  law  which  declared  "  uti  liceret  consules 
amboe  plebeioe  crcari."  ^  .  We  have  already  noticed  their  capture 
of  the  praetorship  in  337  B.C. 

There  was  but  one  more  fort,  but  that  a  strong  one,  which 
the  plebeian  prineipes  had  to  storm.  This  was  the  circle  of 
the  priestly  colleges.  Tlie  two  religious  guilds  of  paramount 
political  im|)ortance,  apart  from  the  decemvirate  {sacris  faciundit) 
to  which  Plebeians  had  been  already  admitted,  were  those  of 
the  pontiffs  and  augurs.  The  pontifical  college,  which  in  the 
monarchy  had  consisted  of  five  menjbers,  was  now  composed  of 
four,  the  place  occupied  by  the  expelled  king  having  never 
apparently  been  filled  up.^  The  augural  college,  which  should 
have  consisted  of  six,  was  also  at  this  time  reduced  by  some 
accident  to  four  members.'  In  the  year  300  B.C.  two  tribunes, 
Q-  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  brought  forward  a  bill  for  raising  the 
number  of  the  augurs  to  nine,  and  that  of  the  pontiffs  to  eight, 
the  added  numbers  in  either  case  to  be  taken  from  the  Plebs.* 
The  measure  was  understood  to  be  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  noble  Plebeians,  already  in  possession  of  curule  office  and 
triumphal  ornaments,  but  it  did  to  a  large  extent  assist  the 
rights  of  the  Plebs  as  a  corporation ;  for  the  religious  veto 
henceforth,  though  it  might  be  used  by  the  nobility  against  the 
interests  of  the  lower  orders,  could  not  be  employed  by  the 
Patricians  to  check  plebeian  measures.  The  bill,  which  became 
law,  established  the  religious  equality  of  the  two  orders,  so  far 
as  religion  was  a  political  force.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  Plebs  were  always  excluded  from  certain  non-political 
priesthoods ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  religious 
colleges  of  national  importance  established  in  later  times — the 

'  Liv.  TiL  42.  The  law  waa  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Genncius.  It  waa 
not,  however,  until  the  year  172  B.C.  that  both  eonsula  were  plebeian  (LIt. 
xlii.  9  ;  Fast  Cap.  C.I.L.  L  1  p.  25).  *  p.  52. 

'  Liry  (z.  6)  marvels  at  the  fact ;  he  thinks  that  it  must  have  been  accidental 
("  morte  duorum  "),  since  the  augural  college  tthould  have  consisted  of  three  or  of  a 
uultiple  of  three.  Qcero  (de  Rep.  iL  9,  16)  says  that  Romulus  coopted  (eooptavit) 
one  from  each  of  the  three  tribes  ;  they  were  therefore  four  ;  that  Numa  added 
two  (ib.  ii.  14,  26).  This  makes  six,  which  Livy  (Lc.)  thinks  the  normal  number 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law. 

*  Liv.  z.  6.  These  numbers  remained  unaltered  until  the  time  of  Sulla  (81  &c.), 
who  raised  the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  to  fifteen  (Liv.  Ep.  89).  A  six- 
tceutb  was  added  to  both  colleges  by  Julius  Caesar  (Dio  Com.  xlii.  51). 
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tnumviri  epulones,  created  in  196  B.C.  for  preparing  the  epuluia 
Jovis  and  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods  ^ — seems 
from  its  origin  to  have  been  composed  wholly  of  Plebeians.^ 
The  change,  however,  though  indirectly  favourable  to  the 
Plebeians,  was  not  of  a  democratic  character ;  the  priesthoods 
wei'e  kept  within  a  few  distinguished  families  thi'ough  the 
principle  of  appointment.  The  method  was  that  of  cooptation, 
which  we  find  existing  in  453  B.c.^  It  was  not  until  the  last 
century  of  the  Kepublic  that  the  lex  Domiiia  (104  B.C.)  ventured 
to  give  the  election,  not  indeed  to  the  Populus,  but  to  a  special 
jissembly  composed  of  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty -five  tribes 
chosen  by  lot,  and  even  then  the  forms  of  nomination  by  the 
head  of  the  college,  and  of  cooptation  by  its  members,  were 
scrupulously  observed.* 

In  sketching  the  invasion  of  office  and  honours  by  the  plebeian 
nobles  we  have  ventured  to  anticipate  somewhat  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events.  The  commons,  too,  had  during  this  period 
their  share  of  political  emancipation.  Thirty-nine  years  before 
the  Ogulnian  law  something  had  been  done  by  legislation  to 
increase  the  independence  of  the  Plebs  as  a  corporation,  and  to 
free  the  assemblies  of  the  Populus  from  the  legal  control  of  the 
Patricians.  In  339  B.C.  a  plebeian  dictator,  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
carried  a  law  making  plebiscita  binding  on  the  people  (ut 
plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent).^  The  meaning  of  this  law  was 
clearly  not  undei-stood  by  our  authority.  Its  pretended  wording 
is  almost  identical  mth  that  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  measures  ;  ^ 
but  what  was  done  on  that  occasion  did  not  need  repetition, 
and  the  object  of  the  Publilian  law  must  have  been  to  secure 
more  immediate  legal  validity  to  such  measures  passed  by  the 
Plebs  as  did  not  refer  to  that  corporation  alone — to  make,  in  fact, 
the  stages  of  transition  from  plebiscitum  to  lex  a  matter  of  formal 
and  not  of  real  importance.'^     Another  law  passed  by  the  same 

^  Liv.   xxxiii.   42.      Tlie   number   was   afterwards  increased  to  seven,  from 
which  time  the  college  was  known  as  that  of  the  riiviri  epiUones. 
'  Marquardt  Sfaatsrerto.  iii.  p.  333. 

*  Liv.  iii.  32  "augur  (mortuus  est)  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus ;  in  cujus  locum 
C.  Veturium  eo  cupidius,  quia  damnatus  a  plebe  erat,  augures  legere."  The 
j/imti/ex  Tnaximus  was  early  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  see  the  cmnitia  sacerdotum 
in  the  section  dealing  with  the  people. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  7,  18  ;  Veil.  ii.  12. 

»  Liv.  viii.  12.  «  p.  109. 

"  Mr.  Straehan -Davidson  conjectures  that  the  law  of  Publilius  Philo  "  may  have 
vtruuk  out  the  intervening  consultation  of  the  Senate,  and  may  have  required  the 
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•  lictator  had  referenco  to  the  pairum  auctcritas.     We  hnve  seen 

nhat  this  power  hod  become,  probably  from  the  dawn  of  the 

a>publio.'     It  was  a  claim  by  the   {latrician   members  of  the 

^i>mite  to  accept  or  reject  any  mea«uro  of  the  Popuhis,  when 

ssembled  by  curies  or  by  centuiies.     It  never  affected  pUlAsdla, 

ltd  we  know  too  little  of  tho  comilia  tributa  to  say  whether  the 

iioasuresof  that  body  were  submitted  to  it  or  not;-  the  ham|)ering 

t*  the  comilia  curiala  was  by  this  time  of  no  im{)ortance,  and  tho 

;<u;  Publilia  confined  itself  to  the  application  of  tho  aucioritas  to 

the  centuries.     By  this  law  it  was  enacted  that  the  consent  to 

laws  passed  by  the  comilia  cenluriala  should  be  given  before  the 

voting   commenced.'      This    provision    was   shortly   afterwards 

(perhaps  in  338  B.C.)  extended  by  a  ^  Maenia  to  elections.^     It  is 

evident  that  neither  of  these  provisions  could  have  made  the 

audoritas  nugatory,  for  it  was  not  more  difficult  for  a  section  of 

the  Senate  to  decline  to  submit  a  question  to  the  people  than 

to  reject  it  when  passed.     The  provisions  may,  however,  be  a 

sign  that  the  aucioritas  was  becoming  a  mere  form ;    but  its 

formal  character  was  due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  preponderance 

of  Plebeians  in  the  Senate. 

But  though  the  popular  assemblies  were  thus  free  from 
patrician  control,  and  the  magistrates,  subject  only  to  the  self- 
imposed  limitation  of  taking  advice  from  the  Senate,  could  elicit 
any  utterance  they  pleased  from  the  comilia,  there  was  one  grave 
defect  in  the  existing  system  of  legislation  which  called  for 
remedy.  The  plebeian  magistracy,  which  circumstances  hatl 
raised  to  a  pre-eminence  above  all  other  powers,  had  not 
the  freedom  of  the  other  magistrates.  The  rogationes  of  the 
tribunes,  when  accepted  by  the  Plcbs,  still  required  some 
further  sanction  to  become  laws.  This  anomaly  might  have 
been  remedied  in  one  of  two  ways ;  cither  by  giving  the 
tribune  the  right  of   summoning  and  presiding  over  meetings 

cotuinl  to  bring  the  petition  of  the  Plebs  at  once  before  the  Populns "  (Smith 
IMct.  qf  Aniiq.  ».y.  pUbucitum,  ii.  p.  439).  >  p.  83. 

'  The  only  evidence  that  they  were  is  famished  by  Llvy's  account  of  a  ^ 
Manlia  of  357  B.a  (Willenu  Droit  Public  p.  183).  See  Liv.  vii.  16  (Mniilins  the 
consal)  "  legem,  novo  exeniplo  ad  Sutrium  in  caatria  tribntim  de  viceaima  eorutii, 
qni  manamitterentar,  tulit.  Patres,  qnia  ea  lege  baud  panmm  Tectigal  inopi 
aerario  additum  esaet,  anctores  faeruut " 

'  ib.  Tiii.  12  "at  legnm,  qnae  comitiis  centariatia  femntnr,  ante  initnm 
xnlfragiam  patrea  anotorea  Berent" 

*  Cic.  Brui.  14,  55.  Cf.  Liv.  i.  17  "hodie  ...  in  legibas  nuigi)itratihnw]ue 
mgand»  asarpatur  idem  Jnn  (the  patrum  auetoritOM),  ri  ailempta." 
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of  the  people,  making  him  in  fact  a  magistrate  of  the  com- 
munity, and  thus  abolishing  all  distinction  between  Populus 
and  Plebs,  or  removing  the  impediments  which  still  hampered 
tribunician  legislation  in  the  concilium  plebis.  The  conservatism 
of  the  Roman  character,  and  perhaps  the  class  feeling  reviving 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  in  consequence  of  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  the  Plebs,  caused  the  latter  course  to  be 
adopted.  In  the  year  287  the  commons,  oppressed  by  debt, 
again  seceded — this  time  to  the  Janiculum.  The  plebeian  dictator 
appointed  to  eflFect  a  settlement  met  social  grievances  by  a 
political  concession.  He  passed  a  law  which  most  of  our 
authorities  represent  as  verbally  identical  with  the  Valerio- 
Horatian  and  Publilian  laws,^  but  which  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  different  and  far  more  definite  character.  The  lawyers  - 
regard  the  lcx-I£adeiisia  ,SiS  the  measure  which  gave  decrees  of 
the  PlftliR  the  full  force  of  laws.  Henceforth  there  is  between 
lex  and  plebiscUum  merely  a  difference  of  form  and  name  ;  their 
potestas  is  the  same,^  and  even  legal  formulae  use  the  words  as 
practically  identical.*  A  law  could  repeal  a  plebiscite  and  a 
plebiscite,  a  law ;  ^  in  the  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  two,  the 
rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables  held  good  that  the  later  repealed  the 
earlier  ordinance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  that  in 
the  annalists,  even  those  with  pretensions  to  accuracy,  Populus 
and  Plebs  are  used  indifferently,®  and  it  is  only  at  times  by  care- 
fully noting  who  is  the  presiding  magistrate  on  the  particular 
occasion,  that  we  can  determine  whether  the  ordinance  he  elicits 

^  Laelius  Felix  ap.  Gell.  15,  27  "  (plebi  scitis)  ante  patricii  non  tenebantor, 
donee  Q.  Hortensius  dictator  legem  tulit,  ut  eo  jure  quod  plebs  statuisset,  omnes 
quirites  tenerentur";  Plin.  H.N.  xvi.  10,  37  "ut  quod  ea  (plebs)  jussisset,  omnes 
quirites  teneret." 

'  Gains  i.  3  "olim  patricii  dicebant  plebi  scitis  se  non  teneri,  quia  sine 
auctoritate  eorum  facta  essent ;  sed  postea  lex  Hortensia  lata  est,  qua  cautum  est, 
ut  plebi  scita  universum  populum  tenerent,  itaque  eo  modo  legibus  exaequata 
sunt";  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  8  "pro  legibus  placuit  et  ea  (plebiscita) 
obscrvari  lege  Hortensia  :  et  ita  factum  est,  ut  inter  plebis  scita  et  l^em  species 
constituendi  interesset,  potestas  autem  eadem  esset." 

^  Pompon.  I.e. 

*  The  lex  Af/raria  of  111  B.C.  (Bruns  Forties)  thus  refers  to  a  ^ex  Sempronia 
of  123  B.C.,  "[ex]  lege  plebeive  scito,  quod  C.  Sempronius  Ti.  f.  tr.  pi.  rogavit." 
Cf.  lex  Rvbria  (ib.)  "  ex  lege  Rubria  seive  id  pi.  sc.  est." 

"  Thus  Cicero,  exiled  by  a  plebiscUum,  was  restored  by  a  to  centuriata.  See 
the  section  on  the  people. 

^  Of  the  many  iustances  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  to  be  found  in  Sail. 
Jug.  84,  *'  Marius  .  .  .  cupientissima  plebe  consul  factus,  postquam  ei  provinciam 
Numidiam  populus  jussit."     Here  plebs  should  be  populus  and  populus,  pld>s. 
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is  a  decree  of  the  comitia  or  the  eoncUium.  The  ditTorciice  in  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  two  assemblies  came  in  course  of  time 
to  be  little  more  than  a  difrorcnce  in  magisterial  right ;  ^  while  the 
i-omiiia  of  the  centuries  and  tribes  were  presided  over  by  magis- 
trates with  the  imperium,  the  concilium  of  the  Plebs  could  be 
iimmoncd  and  addressed  only  by  plcl)oian  magistrates.  Yet 
t  ho  {uist  history  of  the  various  assemblies  was  decisive  as  to  their 
elective  and  judicial  functions,  and  practice  tended  still  further 
to  fix  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  each.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Uz 
Uoriensia  the  difference  between  the  two  parliamentary  sovereigns 
— the  Populus  and  the  Plebs — was  even  more  marked ;  for  the 
Patricians,  excluded  from  the  condliumy  were  still  a  considerable 
Ixxly,  and  the  tribune  had  not  yet  become,  like  the  magistrates 
with  imperiuni,  quite  a  servant  of  the  Senate.-  The  Hortensian 
law  had  at  the  time  a  political  significance  which  it  afterwards 
lost ;  but  it  had  a  hidden  import  which  was  of  vital  consequence 
for  the  history  of  the  state.  Py  perpetuating  the  Plebs  as  a 
separate  corporation  it  preserved  the  tribunate  in  all  its  primitive 
majn«».y,  and  thus  maintained  the  power  subsequently  to  'be  used 

AH  nn  inat.riimpnt  nf  wnnaforiftl  iind  mnnarrhifial  nilfl, 

The  tendencies  of  plebeian  emancipation  were  almost  all  in 
favour  of  the  upper  classes;  that  it  never  was  a  democratic 
movement  or  one  led  by  democratically -minded  men  is  most 
strikingly  evidenced  by  the  utter  indifference  shown  by  the 
leaders  to  the  economic  evils  under  which  the  masses  laboured, 
and  which  they  used  as  instruments  to  further  their  ambition. 
Solon  abolished  slavery  for  debt  at  a  single  stroke ;  to  the 
lioman  it  is  a  sacred  thing,  an  expression  of  Romana  fides ;  while 
the  Greek  vpo(na.-rq<i  struggled  for  others,  the  Roman  patron  fought 
for  himself.  But  continued  pressure  caused  some  tentative 
efforts  to  be  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  to 
mitigate  the  curse  of  debt.  A  lex  Marcia  of  352  B.C.  gave  the 
( lebtor  the  right  of  summary  arrest  (manus  injertio)  of  the  usurer, 
to  recover  the  fourfold  penalty  for  the  illegal  interest ; '  while 
in  326  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  the  future  masters  of  the 
world  the  mastery  over  their  bodies.  In  313  a  lex  Poeiilia  was 
passed  forbidding  the  imprisonment  of  nexi  who  could  swear 

'  "  Legislative "  ia  here  nssd  in  the  modern  tense.    At  Rome  a  Jadidal  and 
electite  act  of  the  people  was  eqnally  a  /ex. 

*  At  least  in  304  B.a  they  bad  no  right  of  rdatio  with  the  Senate  (IJt.  ix.  46). 

•  Gains  iv.  23. 
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that  they  had  reasonable  hopes  of  ultimately  satisfying  their 
creditors  ;  ^  it  therefore  abolished  most  contracts  on  the  security 
of  the  person ;  although  the  addidio  and  imprisonment  of  debtors 
by  order  of  the  court  continued  through  the  Kepublic  and  into  the 
Empire.  But  if  the  harshness  of  the  law  was  one  evil,  ignorance 
of  its  forms  was  another  almost  equally  great  An  accident 
supplied  the  remedy.  The  pontiff  Appius  Claudius  had  reduced 
the  forms  of  action  to  ^vriting ;  but  the  book  meant  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pontiffs  was  immediately  revealed  to  the  profane 
eyes  of  the  people  by  his  clerk,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  a  freedman's 
son.  The  fraudulent  secretary  also  posted  up  a  tablet  containing 
a  list  of  court  days  {dies  fasti)  on  which  the  legis  actio  was 
possible.-  The  penetralia  of  the  pontifical  college  had  now 
become  the  property  of  the  masses,  and  although  the  chief 
pontiffs  still  furnished  for  centuries  the  highest  names  to  Roman 
law,  they  professed  the  science  openly,^  and  secular  teaching 
soon  tore  the  veil  from  the  hidden  features  of  jurisprudence. 

But,  apart  from  these  minor  benefits,  the  mass  of  the  Ple- 
beians did  not  share  to  any  very  large  extent  in  the  triumph  of 
their  order.  The  true  reason  of  the  individual  Roman  being 
thus  thrust  into  the  background  can  only  be  given  by  a  review 
of  the  causes,  soon  to  be  treated,  which  moulded  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  developed  Roman  constitution.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  trace  the  painfully  inadequate  results  which  were 
secured  by  these  centuries  of  agitation  by  a  glance  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  the  Roman  state,  at  the  date  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  or  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  with  Carthage. 

The  old  nobility  had  relaxed  its  exclusive  hold  of  office,  but 

*  Varro  L.L.  viii.  105  "Hoc  (the  condition  of  nexum)  C.  Poetilio  Libone 
Visolo  dictatore  (313  B.C.)  sublatura  ne  fieret ;  et  omnes,  qui  bonam  copiam 
jnrarant,  ne  essent  nexi  dissoluti."  Livy  (viii.  28),  who  attribtites  the  measure 
to  326  B.C.,  makes  it  a  universal  release  of  Jiexi:  "jussique  consules  ferre  ad 
populum,  ne  quis,  nisi  qui  noxam  meruisset,  donee  poenam  lueret,  in  compedibus 
aut  in  nervo  teneretur :  pecuniae  creditae  bona  debitoris,  non  corpus  obaoxium 
esset." 

^  Liv.  ix.  46  "Cn.  Flavius  .  .  .  patre  libertino  .  .  .  civile  jus,  repositum  in  pene- 
tralibus  poutificum,  evulgavit,  fastosque  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit,  ut  quando 
lege  agi  posset,  sciretur"  ;  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  7  "postea  cum  Appius 
Claudius  composoisset  (for  "  proposni.sset ")  et  ail  formam  redegisset  has  actiones, 
Cn.  Flavius  scriba  ejus  libertini  filius  subrepttim  librum  populo  tradidit  .  .  .  hie 
liber,  qui  actiones  continet,  appellatur  jus  civile  Flavianum." 

'  Pompon.  I.e.  §§  37,  38.  Gaius  Scipio  Nasica  was  given  a  house  for  con- 
sultations. The  first  professor,  Ti.  Coruncanius  ("qui  primus  profiteri  coepit," 
circ.  280  b.c.),  wa.s  also  the  first  plel^ian  ponti/ex  maximus. 
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only  to  give  room  for  the  still  firmer  grasp  of  a  new.  This  wm 
Hn  aristocracy  of  mixed  origin,  composed  indifferently  of  the 
lejuling  patrician  and  pIol>eian  families.  The  test  of  luMitas  was 
the  capacity  to  point  to  ancestors  who  had  held  office  which 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  sit  on  the  ciirule  chair.  Its  outward 
sign  was  the  possession  of  the  so-called  jtu  imaginum.  The 
imagines  themselves  were  portrait-masks  in  wax,  modelled  from 
the  face  of  the  dead,  and  their  primary  use  was  for  the  purpose 
of  funeral  ceremonies.  The  original  was  moulded  to  be  placed 
on  the  face  of  the  deceased,  and  so  to  perpetuate  his  life  in 
another  world ;  but  a  copy  was  kept  to  give  verisimilitude  to 
his  fictitious  resiurection,  which  the  burial  of  one  of  his  descend- 
ants demanded.  At  such  funerals  actors  were  hiied  to  repre* 
sent  the  mighty  dead ;  they  wore  their  imagines^  and  were 
adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  offices  which  tliese  had  filled 
in  life,  with  the  toga  praeiexia  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  the  purple 
robe  or  the  toga  pida  of  the  censor,  and  they  sat  on  curule  chairs 
round  the  Forum  to  listen  to  the  orator  who  reminded  them  of 
their  own  great  deeds.*  As  such  a  public  funeral  in  the  Forum 
was  a  concession  of  the  state,  the  prospective  right  of  having 
one's  mask  exhibited,  which  constituted  the  jvs  imugiuum,  was 
a  strictly  legal  privilege.  It  was  possessed  by  all  those  who 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  sella  curulis- 
— the  dictator,  master  of  the  horse,  consul,  censor,  praetor,  and 
curule  aedile.  But,  even  apart  from  the  occasions  of  such 
solemn  mummery,  the  imago  was  a  sign  of  the  rank  of  its 
possessor.  When  not  funereally  employed  it  was  suspended  on  a 
bust  in  the  wings  of  the  central  hall  (atrium)  of  the  noble's  house. 
Beneath  each  portrait  ran  an  inscription  (titulus  or  elogium), 
which  gave  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  person  represented. 
The  portraits  were  joined  by  lines  along  the  walls  which  showed 
the  stemma  or  family  tree.  It  is  possible  that  this  display  in  the 
atrium  was  looked  on  as  a  public  exhibition,  and  it  may  originally 
have  been  limited  by  law ;  but  in  later  times  it  seems  best  to 
conclude  that  the  funerary  exhibition  alone  was  the  subject  of 
the  specific  jus.^  But  this  outward  token  of  nobility,  which  at 
]{ome  took  the  place  of  the  modem  title  of  honour,  was  of 

•  I'olyb.  vi.  53. 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14,  36  "togam  pnet«xt«in,  sellam  curnlein,  jns  imaginU 
tA  meinoriain  posteriutvmque  prodendae." 

'  In  other  words,  iroagea  of  other  than  curule  anceatoni  might  be  set  up  in  the 
aJtrxHVi, 
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importance  as  emphasising  the  distinction  between  the  iwbiles  and 
the  ignobiles,  in  drawing  the  plebeian  aristocracy  closer  to  the 
patrician,  which  before  the  date  of  the  Licinian  laws  had  been  in 
exclusive  possession  of  this  right,  and  in  asserting  the  hereditary 
claim  to  office  which  the  Roman  electorate  was  only  too  ready  to 
recognise.  The  acceptance  of  the  claim  was  less  dangerous  than 
it  is  in  most  modem  states,  since  primogenitm-e  was  not  recog 
nised  in  the  transmission  of  honours,^  and  it  was  the  capable 
and  not  the  elder  son  Avhom  the  vote  of  the  camitia-  raised  to 
the  curule  chair.  The  claim  too  might  become  dimmed  by 
disuse,  and  the  Plebeian  whose  immediate  ancestors  had  held 
high  rank  showed  a  brighter  scutcheon  than  the  Patrician  who 
was  connected  -with  a  noble  stemma  by  ignoble  links.^  But  the 
Patriciate  itself  conferred  a  kind  of  nobility,  and  one  that,  what- 
ever its  basis,  might  have  been  justified  by  office,  for  there  could 
have  been  few  members  of  the  order  who  could  not  point  to  curule 
ancestors  in  the  past.  Although  the  Plebeian  who^irs^  secured 
curule  office,  and  thus  ceased  to  be  ignobilis,  was  called  a  noims 
homo,  the  designation  seems  never  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
member  of  a  patrician  gens.^  Nobility,  if  once  secured,  could  never 
be  lost ;  but  the  hereditary  claim  to  the  suffrage  of  the  electors  was 
of  little  avail  if  unaccompanied  by  exceptional  merit  or  by  wealth. 
The  claims  of  the  latter  were  in  fact  given  a  kind  of  legal  recog- 
nition by  the  rule  established  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  that  the  cost  of  the  public  games  should  not  be  defrayed 
exclusively  by  the  treasury.^  The  aedileship,  whether  curule  or 
plebeian,  was,  as  we  shall  see,  not  an  obligatory  step  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  magistracies ;  but,  as  it  was  held  before 
the  praetorship  and  the  consulship,  it  is  obvious  that  the  brilliant 
display  given  to  the  people  by  the  occupant  of  this  office  would 
often  render  fruitless  the  efforts  of  his  less  fortunate  competitors, 
and  that  this  legitimised  bribery  would  exclude  from  office  both 
the  poorer  nobiles  and  the  struggling  novus  Iwmo.^ 

The  idea  of  a  privileged  nobility,  which  closed  its  ranks  to 
new  men,  had  become  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  second  Punic 

1  p.  22. 

2  Sallust.  Jv^.  95  (of  Sulla)  "gentis  patriciae  nobilis  fuit,  familia  prope  jam 
exstincta  majorum  iguavia." 

'  Cic.  pro  Mur.  7.  16  ;  Aacon.  in  Scatman.  p.  22. 
*  Dionys.  vii.  71. 

'  Cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii,  17,  58  "  Vitanda  tamen  suspicio  est  avaritiae.     Mamerco, 
liomini  divitissimo,  prneterniissio  aedilitatis  consulatus  repulsam  attulit." 
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wur.'     Hy  the  cloee  of  that  war  the  old  stock  had  reached  it« 

maturity  and  had  begun  to  decline;  and,  although  men  like  Cato 

r  Cicero  might  force  themselves  to  the  front  by  pertinacity  and 

Itility,  or  the  belief  in  privilege  might  be  rudely  shaken  by  the 

people's  thrusting  into  the  coterie  a  Varro  or  a  Marius,  the 

'  aristocrats  came  to  look  on  the  introduction  of  new  blood  as  a 

pollution  to  the  order.^     Time,  which  purifies  all  things,  hjid 

made  the  slave-blood  of  the  successful  Plebeian  as  blue  as  that  of 

the  descendant  of  kings  by  whom  he  sat 

But,  in  spite  of  this  unholy  alliance  of  the  ancient  foes,  the 
distinction  between  the  orders  never  was  abolished.  In  Cicero's 
time  the  sepamto  rights  of  the  Patricians  could  still  be  enumer- 
ated and  defended  by  the  orator.  Besides  the  shadowy  and 
ineffective  powers  of  the  patrum  audorUas  and  the  interregnum, 
they  possessed  half  the  places  in  the  great  priestly  colleges, 
which  were  shared  between  the  orders,  and  certain  priests — the 
Kex  Sacrorum,  the  three  great  Flamines  and  the  Salii — were 
choeen  exclusively  from  their  ranks.^  The  place  of  the  Patri- 
ciate in  the  theory  of  the  constitution — as  illustrated  by  the 
audorUas  and  the  interregnum — is,  as  we  shall  sec,  very  great 
indeed;  but  this  theoretical  importance  conferred  very  little 
power,  and  the  Plebeians,  with  their  exclusive  magistracies  closed 
to  the  palreSf  with  one  place  reserved  for  them  in  the  consulship 
and  censorship  and  the  other  accessible  to  their  order,  had  won 
in  the  long  race  for  honours. 

'  Lav.  xxiL  34  (of  the  election  of  Varro,  217  RC.)  "Patres  snmma  ope 
'!>stabant,  ne  se  insectando  sibi  aequari  adsuescereut  homines." 

'  Salluflt.  Jug.  63  "  conaulatum  nobilitas  inter  se  per  mantis  tradebat ;  novas 
nemo  tam  clams  neque  tam  egregiis  factis  erat,  quin  indignos  illo  honore,  et 
is  quasi  pollutna,  baberetur." 

•  Gc  pro  Domo  14,  88  "Ita  popnlos  Romanas  brevi  tempore,  neqne  regem 
aacronm,  neqne  flamines,  neque  salios  habebit,  nee  ex  parte  dimidia  reliquo» 
sacerdotes,  neqne  auctores  centuriatorum  et  curiatorum  coniitiorum  :  auspiciaquo 
populi  Romani,  si  magistrstos  patricii  creati  non  sint,  intereant  necesse  est,  cum 
interrex  nnllus  sit,  qnod  et  ipsum  patricium  esse  ct  a  patriciis  prodi  SMease  est." 
He  passage  is  doaely  followed  by  Liry  vi  41,  in  the  speech  against  the  Licinio- 
Sextian  lawa,  with  which  he  oredita  Appins  Claudius.  We  meet  with  other  archaic 
snrrivals  in  connexion  with  the  Senate — the  distinction,  e.g. ,  between  the  "  greater 
and  leaser  genUa  "  (p.  12)  was  never  lost,  and  the  chief  of  the  Senate,  the  first 
member  on  the  list,  was  always  chosen  from  the  fftmtta  iwjcre$  (see  p.  12). 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    CLASSES    OF    THE    POPULATION    AND    THE    THEORY    OF   THE 
CONSTITUTION   IN   THE  DEVELOPED   REPUBLIC 

§  1 .  The  Glasses  of  tJie  Population 

By  the  date  of  the  lex  ffortensia  (287  B.C.)  the  Republican  con- 
stitution had,  in  all  essential  points  (considered  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  city-state),  completed  its  growth ;  but,  before  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  developed 
polity,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  inquire  what  changes  these 
centuries  of  Republican  development  had  made  in  the  status  of 
the  citizen,  and  in  that  of  the  other  classes  of  the  city,  who 
shared  partially  in,  or  were  excluded  from,  his  rights,  and  what 
modifications  had  been  undergone  by  the  few  main  legal  rules 
which  mark  the  outline  of  their  social  environment. 

The  merging  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  into  one  community 
created  the  necessity  for  a  universal  conception  of  citizenship 
applicable  to  the  whole  body  which  possessed  active  political 
rights,  while  the  growing  practice  of  granting  partial  civic  rights 
to  the  members  of  certain  Italian  communities  led  to  the 
distinction  between  the  fully  -privileged  and  the  partially - 
privileged  citizen.  The  former  is  the  civis  optimo  jure,  the  latter 
the  civis  non  optimo  jure.  It  is  only  of  the  former  that  we  shall 
speak  here ;  the  consideration  of  the  latter  will  be  more 
appropriately  deferred  to  that  portion  of  our  work  which  treats 
of  the  ItaliaTx  confederation. 

The  normal  mode  of  the  acquisition  of  citizenship  was 
naturally  birth,  either  from  two  citizens  or  from  a  citizen  and  a 
foreigner.  The  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  for  the  full  citizenship  of  the  children  we  shall  soon 
consider ;  the  primary  question  that  presents  itself  to  a  nation  is 
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that  of  the  allegiance  of  the  child  who  ia  the  product  of  a  citizen 
luid  a  foreigner.  In  snch  a  cose  the  older  principle  of  Itoroan 
law  (an  instance  prolmbly  of  a  universal  principle  of  Italian  law) 
>va8  that,  where  eonubium  existed  between  the  parents,  the 
children  followed  the  status  of  the  father ;  whore  eonubium  did 
BOt  exist,  nature  dictated  that  they  should  follow  the  condition 
of  the  mother.^  But  an  arbitrary  exception  to  this  principle  was 
made  at  an  unknown  date  in  Roman  law  by  a  ^  Minicia  which 
enacted  that,  in  case  of  unions  without  eonubium  between  a 
Roman  and  a  foreigner,  the  children  should  follow  the  status  of 
the  less  privileged  parent ;  the  child  of  a  civis  Bomana  by  a 
peregrinus  was,  therefore,  himself  a  peregrimu. 

The  exceptional  modes  by  which  citizens  were  created  were 
(i.)  state-conferment  of  the  civitas  on  peregrini  or  of  full  civiias  on 
dves  non  optima  jure,  and  (ii.)  the  manumission  of  slaves. 

(i.)  State -conferment  of  the  civitas  was  only  an  exceptional 
measure  in  so  far  as  it  required  a  special  legislative  act.-  The 
extraordinary  liberality  of  Rome  in  this  respect,  never  equalled 
in  the  life  of  the  ancient  city-state — a  liberality  which  spread  the 
name  of  Roman  citizen  first  over  Italy  and  then  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilised  globe — was  not  an  outcome  of  any  suddenly 
adopted  policy,  but  persisted  from  the  birth  of  the  city  ^  to  the 
world-embracing  edict  of  Caracalla  (212  A.D.).  A  few  figures  are 
sufficient  to  represent  the  extent  of  the  increase  effected  by  this 
means.  The  male  citizens  who  appeared  on  the  census  rolls  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war  (240  B.C.),  260,000;  in  124 
they  had  risen  to  394,726 ;  in  85,  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  greater  part  of  Italy,  to  963,000.*  Under  Augustus  (28  and  8 
B.C.  and  14  A.D.)  the  figures  were  4,063,000,  4,233,000,  and 
4,937,000 ;  and  the  census  of  Claudius  (47  A.D.)  gave  a  return 
of  5,984,072  civium  capita.^ 

'  UlpUm  Reg.  y.  8  "conabio  interveniente  liberi  semper  patrem  seqauntar ; 
non  interreniente  eonnbio  matrU  conditioni  accedont,  ezcepto  eo  qui  ex  peregrino 
et  chre  Ronuuu  pengrinus  nascitor,  quoniam  lex  Mensia  ["  Minicia  "  haa  been  read 
in  the  VeroneM  palimptest  of  the  parallel  passage  of  Gains  L  78,  ed.  Kmeger  and 
Stndemond]  ex  altemtro  peregrino  natum  deterioris  parentis  conditionem  seqni 
jnbet" 

'  Or,  in  the  Principate,  an  administratiTe  act.  See  the  section  on  the  powan 
of  the  Prince  p«.  '  p.  6. 

*  Beloch  Der  Italiache  Bund  pp.  101,  102. 

'  Tac  Ann.  xL  25  ;  Beloch  op.  cit  p.  78.  According  to  Beloch  (I.e.)  a  com- 
;<ariMn  between  the  ante-imperial  and  post-imperial  census  is  ritiatetl  by  the  fact 
that  the  atmrii  were  excluded  from  the  former,  included  in  the  latter.  See 
the  seetioD  on  the  censor. 
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This  gift  of  citizenship  was,  in  the  Republic,  conferred 
exclusively  by  a  decree  of  the  people  (jussu  populi).  Such 
decrees  might  be  either  of  a  standing  or  a  particular  character ; 
they  might  confer  the  gift  immediately  on  the  recipients  or 
through  intermediary  delegates.  Standing  rules  are  mainly  such 
as  governed  the  condition  of  the  dependencies  of  Eorae.  We 
shall  find  that  the  rights  of  Latin  colonies  provided  facilities  for 
the  attainment  of  citizenship ;  the  criminal  laws  sometimes  gave 
a  foreigner  the  gift  of  civitas  as  a  reward  for  successful  pro- 
secution ;  ^  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the  enlistment  of 
legionaries  from  the  provinces  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
sources  from  which  the  citizen  body  was  recruited.  Particular 
conferments,  if  not  made  directly  by  the  people,  might  be  effected 
through  the  Senate  acting  as  its  delegate,^  or  through  commis- 
sioners charged  with  the  founding  of  colonies.  These  were 
generally  the  specially -appointed  iiiviri  coloniae  deducendae  ;  and 
in  all  such  cases  of  delegation  the  power  was  conferred  by  a  lex.^ 
In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  we  find  the  custom  growing 
up  of  permitting  by  special  enactment  such  powers  to  generals  in 
the  field.  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  war  had  the  gift  of  citizenship 
in  his  hands,  and  a  lex  Cornelia  Gellia  granted  a  similar  power  to 
Pompeius  during  his  Spanish  campaigns.*  This  was  the  stepping 
stone  to  the  right  possessed  by  the  sole  commander-in-chief,  the 
Princeps,  to  confer  the  citizenship  at  his  pleasure. 

(ii.)  Any  perfectly  valid  form  of  manumission  conferred 
citizenship  on  slaves.  Every  form  was  undertaken  at  the 
initiative  of  the  master,  but  for  it  to  be  perfectly  sound  (manu- 
missio  justa)  ^  he  must  observe  certain  rules  of  law.  The  most 
usual  form  was  the  manumissio  vindicta.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  fictitious  forms  of  the  old  capture  of  property  (vindicatio), 
the  primitive  Roman  method  of  recovery.  A  man  of  straw,  called 
the  adsertor  in  lihertatem,  appeared  before  any  magistrate,  who  could 
claim  the  conduct  of  the  legis  adio,^  declared  the  slave  to  be  free, 
and  touched  his  head  with  a  staff  (vindicta)  J     The  master  yielded, 

'  Lex  A  cilia  Repetundarum  1.  76. 

^  Cic.  pro  Balbo  10,  25  "  quod  iis  .  .  .  liceat,  si  populus  Romaniis  permiserit, 
lit  ab  senatu,  ab  imperatoribus  nostris,  civitate  donentur." 

»  Cic.  Brut.  20,  79  ;  pro  Balbo  21,  48. 

■•  See  the  section  dealing  with  the  comitia. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  40  ;  Senec.  de  Vit.  Beat.  24. 

'  It  implied  the  imperium.  At  Rome  these  magistrates  would  be  consul, 
])raetor,  dictator,  or  interrex  ;  in  the  provinces  the  governors. 

■^  Gains  iv.  16. 
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itul  this  cession  of  his  Hghtii  (in  jure  cnsio)  was  followed  by  the 
luclaration  of  the  magistnito  that  the  slave  was  free.' 

The  second  form  wais  the  enrolment  on  the  register  of  citizens 
by  the  censor,  when  the  census  wtis  in  progress,  at  the  request  of 
the  master  (mamimissio  rmsu).  It  was  the  false  declaration  of  the 
master  that  the  man  was  free  which  gave  validity  to  this  form.' 

The  third  and  later  form  was  manumission  by  testament 
{vMummno  Uttamenio),  by  which  the  miister  either  commanded 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  in  his  will,  or  left  it  as  a  trust  to 
his  heir.* 

The  comparative  inconvenience  of  these  forms  had  led  to  other 
simpler  modes  of  manumission — by  announcement  of  the  freedom 
before  friends  (intrr  amicos),  or  through  a  letter  to  the  slave 
bidding  him  live  as  a  freeman  ( per  epistolam),  or  even  by  inviting 
him  to  dine  as  a  freeman  at  his  master's  table  {jtn  mm^am)* 
Manumission  effected  in  this  informal  way,  though  protected  by 
the  civil  courts,  did  not  confer  the  political  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  citizen  who  was  made  such  by  manumission  was  a 
liberiinus ;  all  others  were,  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  free-born 
iyngenui).  The  distinction  conferred  by  ingenuiias  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  an  important  one,  since  this  condition  was  a  requisite  for  the 
army,  the  magistracy,  and  the  higher  orders  (ordines)  of  the  state. 
But  the  conception  of  "  free  birth,"  thotigh  a  simple  one  at  the  end 
of  the  Republic,  is  one  that  has  had  a  history,  and  ingenuUas  did 
not  at  all  times  bear  the  same  meaning.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  B.c.  an  ingenuux  was  one  who  was  sprung,  not 
merely  from  free  but  from  free-bom  ancestors,  for  the  term 
libniinus — always  its  antithesis — was  used  to  cover,  not  merely 
the  manumitted  slave,  but  his  descendant  in  the  first  degree.' 

>  "  Praetor  atldicit  libertAtem."    See  Cic  ad  AU.  vii.  2,  8. 

'  For  the  censor  as  such  had  no  power  to  confer  freedom  (Mommscn  Staat.rr. 
ii.  p.  374).  Cicero  {de  Orat.  i.  40,  183)  mentions  the  juristic  controversy  whether 
the  Klave  was  free  from  the  moment  of  the  announcement  or  from  the  lustrttvt, 
which  gare  validity  to  the  censorian  onlinancen.  Servi  publici  were  nianumittcl 
Ijy  the  magistrates,  but  whether  by  the  consul  only  or  by  any  magistrate  in  un- 
known (Moroms.  StaaUr.  i.  p.  321 ).  The  greatest  instance  of  state  emancipation  is 
tliat  of  the  Voloiua  in  214  B.C.  (Liv.  xxiv.  16). 

'  In  the  first  case  it  is  calle<l  directa  lihertiia  (liig.  4(\  4,  35),  in  the  second 
liherttujidei  eommista  {Dig.  40,  4,  11). 

*  Theophilos  (i.  6,  4)  calls  them  ^viKoi  rpivoi  iXtvdeplat. 

*  Kuet  Clttud.  24  (Claudius  sai<l  that  App.  Caecus,  censor  in  312  &c.,  had 
chosen  the  sons  of  libertini  for  the  Senate)  "  ignarus,  temporibus  Appii  et  deinceps 
aliquamdiu.  'libertinos '  dictos,  non  ipeos,  qni  mann  mitterentur,  se<l  ingenaos  ex 
his  procreatos." 
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Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  the  son  of  a  freedman  or  of  a 
freed-woman  was  ingenuus,  the  only  condition  being  '*  birth  in  a 
state  of  freedom."  ^  The  status  of  the  mother  alone  was  taken 
into  consideration,  that  of  the  father  being  neglected,  and  the 
condition  of  marriage,  which  could  not  be  taken  into  account  if 
one  of  the  parents  was  unfree,  was  necessarily  not  required. 

Legal  marriage  must  in  early  times  have  been  a  condition  of 
ingenuitas  in  the  plebeian,  as  it  certainly  was  in  the  ancient 
patrician  community.  But  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  this 
condition  too  was  disregarded,  and  illegitimate  children  {spurii 
filii)  Avere  placed  on  a  level,  as  regards  honours  and  offices,  with 
those  born  from  wedlock.-  It  was  one  of  the  many  triumphs  of 
the  law  of  nature  over  the  law  of  the  state. 

The  rights  (jura)  of  the  citizen  in  the  developed  Republic  were 
those  which  we  have  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  free 
Plebeian  of  the  monarchy,^  with  most  of  the  exclusively  patrician 
privileges  added.  They  included  the  rights  of  marriage  and  of 
commerce,  with  their  consequences,  the  patria  potestas  and  the 
right  of  making  testaments,  and  in  addition,  the  power  of  occupy- 
ing domain  land  and  the  rights  of  suffrage  and  of  office.  The 
Patricians  still  possessed  some  minor  privileges,*  and  the  old 
theory  was  still  upheld  which  reserved  the  auspicia  for  the  patres. 
But,  with  Plebeians  in  possession  of  the  imperium,  this  doctrine 
was  maintained  by  the  fiction  which  gave  the  occupant  of  a 
"  popular "  and,  as  it  still  continued  to  be  called,  "  patrician " 
magistracy  the  patrician  auspicatio. 

The  duties  of  the  citizen  are  certain  services  which  he  owes 
to  the  state,  which  are  paid  either  by  his  personal  labour  or  by 
his  property. 

The  name  for  these  duties  (moenera,  munera,  connected  \nth 
munire,  to  "  fortify  ")  shows  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
military  defence  of  the  city.     Originally  most  of  such  burdens 

'  Justin.  Inst.  L  4  "  qui  statim  ut  natus  est  liber  est "  ;  Oic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii. 
18,  45  "in  jure  civili,  qui  est  matre  libera,  liber  est."  This  is  the  sense  in 
which  Cincius  (ap.  Fest.  p.  241)  and  Livy  (x.  8)  declare  patricius  to  have  been 
originally  equivalent  to  ingenuus.     See  p.  5. 

^  The  8{ine)  p(atre)  JUii  of  Gains  (i.  64)  and  Plutarch  (Qu.  Rom.  103)  was  a 
conjecture  of  the  jurists  based  on  the  abbreviated  form  of  sp{urii)  filii  (Momms. 
Staatsr.  iiL  p.  72  n.  4).  Spurii  filii  was  the  official  designation,  while  liberi 
naturales  denoted  the  natural  relationship  to  the  father  (Meyer  JJer  rSmiscke 
Goncubinat). 

*  p.  S.'j.  *  p.  131. 
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were  j)rol>!ibly  defrayed  by  the  personal  labour  of  the  citizens.* 
Kvon  the  Hiiancial  Inirtlens  which  afterwards  pressed  on  property 
(inunaa  patrimonii)  were  largely  defrayed  by  their  enforced  toil 
{operae).'-  In  the  muiiicipiil  legislation  of  the  close  of  the  Kepublic 
we  find  the  services  of  the  citizens  demanded  for  imposts  such  as 
the  repair  of  roads  and  walls  {muniiio),  which  are  in  modem 
times  covered  by  rates.'  But  the  tributum,  at  whatever  time  it 
was  first  impeded,  came  to  satisfy  most  of  the  necessities 
formerly  met  by  this  enforced  labour.  Other  public  needs 
were,  in  the  Republic,  met  by  contracts  concluded  by  the 
censor,  of  which  we  shull  speak  in  connexion  with  that  office. 
A  clear  distinction  could  now  be  drawn  between  the  great 
burden  on  property — the  tribute — and  the  great  burden  on  the 
|)er8on — military  service.* 

The  tribute  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Servian  census, 
imposed  on  the  property  M-hich  formed  the  basis  of  the  classes — 
originally,  therefore,  on  res  mancipi ;  ^  later  it  was  levied  on  all 
property  and  was  paid  by  all  registered  citizens  who  were  s%ii 
juris,  the  aes  Jumdearium  and  equeslre  for  the  support  of  the 
knights  being  still  paid  by  children  and  women  who  were  also 
sui  juris.''  The  lowest  property  taxed  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
one  of  1500  asses.^  The  taxation  was  not,  however,  like 
military  service,  graduated  according  to  the  classes,  but  was 
collected  uniformly,  usually  at  a  rate  of  one  as  in  the  1000  {^  per 
cent).  The  tribute  was  an  extraordinary  tax  and  was  imposed, 
like  military  service,  only  when  the  necessities  of  the  state 
demanded  it,  practically  when  there  was  no  reserve  fund  in  the 
aerarium.  The  state  regiirded  it  as  a  loan  rather  than  as  its 
due,  and  sometimes  considered  itself  bound,  when  its  finances 
were  more  flourishing,  to  return  the  money  to  the  contributors.* 
The  vast  revenues  accruing  to  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  third 

»  p.  46.  «  p.  98. 

*  Lex  Oolcniae  OetuHvae  (a  fonndation  of  Caesar's  in  44  B.c.  at  Osuna  in 
Spain)  c.  98  "Qnamcamqne  munitionem  decnriones  hnjusce  colonise  decre- 
Terint .  .  .  earn  monitionem  fieri  liceto,  dam  ne  aniplios  in  annos  singulos  .  .  . 
operas  qninas  .  .  .  decemant" 

*  The  other  chief  personal  burdens  are  guardianship  {tutda)  and  serving  on 
juries  ;  but  the  consideration  of  both  belongs  rather  to  civil  and  criminal  than 
to  public  law. 

»  p.  69.  •  p.  74.  1  p.  73. 

*  Liv.  xzxiiL  42  (196  B.C.)  "Pecunia  opus  erat,  quod  ultimam  pensiotiem 
pecuniae  in  bellum  conlatae  persolvi  placuerat  privatis."  Cf.  v.  20  and  Plin. 
U.S.  xniv.  6. 
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Macedonian  war  in  167  b.c.  caused  the  cessation  of  the  tribute,^ 
and  no  further  direct  tax  was  collected  at  Itome  until  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century  A.D.  it  was  reimposed  by  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  Tribute  was,  indeed,  inconsistent  \vith  Rome's  imperial 
position.  It  had  been  meant  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  legions, 
but,  ^vith  the  creation  of  the  empire,  each  province  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  its  own  military  occupation. 

Service  in  the  legions  (miliiia)  was  in  theory  a  burden ; 
exemptions  from  it  were  occasionally  granted  as  though  it  were 
a  troublesome  duty,-  and  the  citizen  who  did  not  present 
himself  for  the  conscription  was  sold  as  a  slave  ^  across  the 
Tiber.*  But  the  treatment  of  the  levy  and  the  feeling  of  the 
citizens  raised  this  burden  (munus)  into  a  privilege  (honcrr) ;  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  free  birth  was  always  required  as  a 
qualification  for  a  legionary,  and  that  the  ranks  were  never 
tainted  by  the  admission  of  men  of  servile  blood.  The  Servian 
census  was  still  the  scale  by  which  military  service  was 
measured,  both  in  the  legio  and  in  the  select  corps  of  citizen 
cavalry  (eguites).  The  legal  duration  of  service  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Republic  was  sixteen,  or  at  the  most  twenty 
yearly  campaigns  (sHpendia)  for  the  foot  soldier,  and  ten 
campaigns  for  the  knight.  The  performance  of  the  munera  of 
tribute  and  military  service  required  a  third  duty,  which  was 
the  condition  of  both.  This  was  the  presence  of  the  citizen 
who  Avas  sui  juris  at  the  census  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 
All  who  neglected  this  duty  (the  incensi)  could  be  sold  as  slaves 
across  the  Tiber.^ 

The  concepts  of  the  individual  as  the  subject  of  rights,  of 
their  tenure  and  of  their  infringement,  gave  rise  to  a  gradually 
developed  theory  of  the  jura  with  which  the  citizen  was 
invested,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  might  be  lost,  which 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  jurists.  It  attached 
itself  to  the  primitive  idea  of  a  capitis  deminutio,  the  lessening 
of  status  caused  by  the  loss  of  family  rights.®     Gradually  juris- 

^  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  22,  76  "  Paulus  taiituni  in  aerariiim  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  unius 
imperatoris  praeda  finem  attulerit  tributonnn";  Plutarcli,  Paul.  38. 

*  Lex  Acilia  Repetundarum  c.  79  ;  amongst  the  rewards  granted  to  a  Latin 
who  prosecuted  successfully  under  this  law  are  "  militiae  inunerisque  poplici  in 
sua  quojusque  ceivitate  vocatio  imniunitasque." 

'  Cic.  pro  Caec.  34. 

*  Cic,  I.e. ;  de  Oral.  i.  40. 

»  Cic.  pro  Gaee.  34  ;  Dionys.  iv.  15.  "p.  32. 
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prudonco  evolved  the  idea  of  a  caput  or  personality  potMSsed 
hy  every  indindtial  indopeiulcnt  of  citiKcnship,  an  idea  running 
liarallel  with  the  conception  of  a  law  of  the  civilised  world  {jus 
ffenihtm)  independent  of  the  jus  civilf.  From  this  point  of 
view  loss  of  eUkmship  could  be  sfMken  of  aH  a  rnpilLf  deminulio. 
There  was  besides  an  iiifringoment  of  personality  greater  even 
than  the  loss  of  citizenship  of  which  the  natural  man  might  be 
the  victim.  This  was  fho  loss  of  freedom.  These  two  great 
derogations  of  caput  were  spoken  of  as  magna  capitis  deminutio ; ' 
but  finally  a  more  precise  classification  gave  the  following  three 
grades  of  loss  of  status : ' — 

(i.)  Capitis  deminutio  maxima  was  the  loss  of  civitas  and  liberlas, 
consequent  on  a  man's  becoming  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy.  With 
the  loss  of  freedom,  political  and  therefore  private  rights'  ceased 
ipso  jure  to  exist.  The  obligations  of  international  law  might 
also  produce  this  condition  ;  the  Roman  general  who  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  enemy,  which  the  people  would  not  accept,  was 
handed  over  as  a  scape-goat  for  the  broken  faith  of  the  com- 
munity *  (deditus),  and  similar  treatment  was  meted  out  to  one 
who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  envoys,**  or  to  a  general  who 
had  made  war  >vith  a  state  in  alliance  with  Rome.^  This  loss 
of  status  was  also  produced  by  the  civil  law,  in  so  far  as  it 
enjoined  slavery  as  a  penal  measure — e.g.  in  the  case  of 
the  incetisi  or  of  those  who  shirked  military  service '' — or 
permitted  the  sale  of  the  debtor  or  of  the  child  into  a  foreign 
land.8 

(ii.)  Capitis  deminutio  media  (or  minor  ^)  was  the  loss  of  civitas 
alone. 

This  might  be  voluntarily  incurred  by  the  assumption  of 
the  citizenship  of  another  town,  for  the  principle  of  the  older 
Roman  law  was  that  a  man  might  not  be  a  member  of 
two  independent  communities.'^      The  exile  from  Rome  which 

*  Eiaele  BeitrOge  tw  rUmitehtn  ReehUgetehichU  p.  205. 

*  Gains  i.  159-162  ;  UIp.  zi.  1018.  *  p.  81. 

*  For  the  form  of  dUditio  aee  Liv.  ix.  10  ;  App.  de  Reb.  Ifisp.  83.  The  refer- 
ences Are  to  the  two  great  historic  instances  at  the  Caudine  Forlcs  (321)  and 
Namantia  (137). 

*  Ut.  xxxviii.  42  (188  B.C.)  "eo  anno  L.  Hinucius  M]rrtihi!i  et  U  Manlius, 
qnod  legatos  Carthaginienaes  polsaaae  dioebantur,  jassu  M.  Claudii  praetoris  urbaui 
per  fetialea  traditi  rant  legatis,  et  Carthaginem  arecti." 

*  ib.  T.  8< ;  8a«t  Oae$.  24.  ?  p.  133. 

■  p.  91.  •  Gains  i.  159. 

>•  Cic  pro  Balbo  11,  28  ;  |m>  Caee.  84,  100. 
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followed  condemnation  for  a  criminal  offence  was  of  this  type 
of  rejection  of  citizenship,  for  the  exile  was  always  assumed  to 
be  a  voluntary  act.  Enforced  abstention  from  the  Roman  civitas, 
which  necessitated  a  continuance  in  exile,  was  produced  by  the 
decree  of  outlawry  {aquae  et  ignis  interdictio)  ^  often  passed  by 
the  people  against  an  individual  who  was  in  voluntary  banish- 
ment for  a  crime. 

(iii.)  Capiiis  deminutio  minima — originally  a  loss  of  family  rights 
— was  improj)erly  construed  by  the  later  jurists  as  a  change  of 
family  status.^     Its  applications  have  been  already  considered.^ 

There  were  means  of  recovering  the  status  lost  in  either 
of  these  three  modes.  The  loss  of  famUia  in  its  original  sense  * 
might  be  recovered  by  emancipation ;  the  loss  of  civitas,  if 
enforced  by  the  state,  by  a  special  act  repealing  this  disability 
(the  restitutio  in  integrum  of  the  criminal  law).  Libertas  could  be 
regained  by  the  exercise  of  a  right  known  as  the  jus  postliminii. 
The  return,  unintentional  or  premeditated,  of  the  captive  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  country  destroyed  the  state  of  bondage, 
and  restored  the  ingenuitas  and  the  rights  of  the  former 
prisoner.  Although  described  as  a  legal  fiction  ^  it  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  simple  principle  that  a  Roman  could 
not  be  enslaved  on  Roman  soil. 

The  Roman  family  had  been  subjected  to  many  modifications 
since  we  last  considered  it.®  The  patria  potestas,  indeed,  existed 
in  all  its  old  rigour,  and  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
children  still  found  occasional  expression ;  but  the  unity  of  the 
family  had  been  largely  dissolved  by  the  laxity  of  the  marriage 
tie.  A  modification  of  the  usus  marriage  had  come  into  vogue, 
which  recognised  the  consent  of  the  parties,  without  the  pre- 
sciiptive  tenure  by  which  the  potestas  was  asserted,  as  the  only 
bond — one,  therefore,  dissoluble  at  any  moment  by  rejection  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  or  by  mutual  consent.  The  wife 
remained  a  member  of  her  father's  famUia,  and  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  retained  her  own  property  ;  for  the  tutelage  of  women 

'  p.  55. 

^  Ulp.  Reg.  xi.  13  "  per  quam,  et  civitate  et  libertate  salva,  status  damtaxat 
hominis  mutatur."     Cf.  Gaius  i.  162. 

2  p.  32.  *  i.e.  by  adrogatio,  see  p.  32. 

*  Justin.  Inst.  i.  12,  5  "postliminium  fingit  eum  qui  captus  est  sem])er 
in  civitate  fuisse";  Gaius  i.  129  "hi  qui  ab  hostibus  capti  sunt,  si  reversi 
fuerint.  omnia  pristina  jura  recipiunt." 

8  p.'  18. 
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was  out  of  accordance  with  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  though 
not  abolished,  was  evaded  by  cunningly  contrived  legal  fictions.' 
Never,  perhaps,  have  women  been  freer  from  social  trammels 
and  legal  bonds  than  they  were  in  the  last  century  and  a  half 
of  the  Republic,  and  one  of  the  features  of  their  independence 
was  an  indirect,  but  very  powerful,  influence  on  politics. 

But  the  greatest  change  in  Koman  society  was  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  slave  population,  which,  in  the  city  and  that  part 
of  Italy  which  formed  the  Roman  domain,  reduced  the  free 
citizens  to  a  minority. 

The  rules  of  the  jus  gentium — which  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  is  pure  international  law — permitted  the  captive 
to  be  enslaved  until  such  time  as  he  set  foot  again  in  his  native 
land,  if  this  country  of  his  were  an  independent  state.'  This 
principle,  applied  to  the  victorious  wars  of  Rome,  had  flooded 
Italy  with  specimens  of  various  nationalities  which  were  applied 
to  various  uses.  These  prisoners  of  war  were,  as  a  rule,  immedi- 
ately transferred  from  the  ownership  of  the  state  to  that  of 
private  individuals.  They  were  sold  by  the  quaestors,'  often  in 
the  camp,*  and  the  slave-dealer  tracked  the  footsteps  of  a  success- 
ful general.'  War  alone  might  have  provided  all  that  were 
needed  for  the  most  luxurious  community,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  result  of  the  second  conquest  of  Macedon,  which  swept  150,000 
Epirot  captives  into  Italy,"  and  from  the  consequences  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Caesar  and  LucuUus.  But  it  was  supplemented  by  a 
brisk  slave  trade,  which  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage 
(146  B.C.)  centred  at  Delos,  and  which  at  the  close  of  the 
Republic  had  reached  such  dimensions  that,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Cilician  pirates,  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
and  sold  there  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.''  It  was  chiefly 
from  the  latter  source  that  the  versatile  natives  of  the  East  were 
brought,  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Paphlagonians, 
the  Hellenised  members  of  the  "nations  bom  to  slavery,"  who, 

*  Cic  pro  Mur.  12,  27  "  nmliTos  omnes  propter  infirmitatem  consilii 
mi^orcs  in  tntoram  potextato  csm  voluerunt ;  hi  invenerunt  genera  tutorum,  quae 
potflstate  malierum  oontinerentor." 

'  By  the/MjNMtfminu;  seep.  140. 

»  PUnt  CapL  Pnl.  84. 

«  Lit.  X.  42,  46.  »  Caesar  B.O.  Ui.  16. 

*  Polyb.  zzx.  15  (Panluft)  wiPTt  U  kcU  Mxa  /tf/Mddat  iM9p>imv»  i^SfMwoH- 

ffOfffftU. 

'  Stnbo  xir.  p.  668. 
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while  professing  to  interpret,  often  guided  and  controlled,  the 
wills  of  their  slower  Roman  masters. 

Their  use  was  twofold  ;  they  were  either  labourers  in  the 
workshop  and  the  field,  or  domestic  members  of  the  villa  or  the 
palace,  and  their  presence  in  either  capacity  was  fraught  with 
important  political  consequences  for  Rome.  Their  cultivation  of 
the  mechanical  arts  and  crafts  made  the  Roman  noble's  household 
self-sufficient  ^  and  the  competition  of  the  free  artisan  almost  a 
hopeless  task.  In  the  country  they  were  gradually  replacing 
both  the  free  labourer  and  the  yeoman  farmer.  The  advantage 
of  cheap  labour,  which  could  not  be  snatched  from  the  master's 
hands  by  the  needs  of  distant  wars,  was  at  an  early  period 
recognised  by  the  nobles  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vast  estates.'-^ 
After  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  which  supplied 
cheap  food  to  Rome,  slave  labour  on  the  large  estates  became  an 
economic  necessity  ;  for  it  was  the  only  condition  on  which  corn 
could  now  be  productively  grown.  The  lot  of  the  plantation 
slave,  unknown  to  his  master  and  exposed  to  the  mercies  of  the 
overseer,  was  a  shameful  parody  of  the  earlier  domestic  servitude. 
Yet  the  state  did  nothing.  The  slave  possessed  no  rights,  as 
in  the  time  when  he,  perhaps,  required  none.  In  the  case 
of  domestic  slavery,  the  moral  influence  of  an  intellectually 
superior  race  was  often  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  absence  of 
rights,  and  a  further  solatium  was  found  in  the  door  of  emancipa- 
tion which  was  ever  open  to  the  favourite.  The  Roman  was 
not  ungrateful,  and  he  recognised  that  it  was  the  slave  who 
made  him  an  individual  power  in  the  world.  The  unequalled 
administrative  capacity  of  men  like  C.  Gracchus,  Crassus,  Caesar, 
and  Pompeius,  which  has  found  no  parallel  in  the  modern  world, 
was  largely  due  to  their  absolute  command  of  men  of  perhaps 
less  originative  power,  but  often  of  greater  capacity  for  combina- 
tion and  detail  than  they. 

Usefulness  to  the  master  was  in  fact  the  end  to  which  the 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  servitude  were  directed.  The 
slave  might  benefit  his  lord  by  a  contract  entered  into  with  a 
third  party,  but  could  not  make  his  condition  worse.^  The  dominus 
could  sue  on  the  contract,  although  the  slave  having  no  legal 

'  Marquanlt  Privatleben  pp.  135  sq. 
-  Appian  B.C.  L  8. 

*  Gaius  in  Dig.  50,  17,  133  "  melior  condicio  nostra  per  servos  fieri  potest, 
deterior  fieri  uou  potest." 
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personality  could  conclude  only  a  natural  obligation  (imturaiui 
obligiUiu),  hut  ho  was  not  liable  for  the  loMes.  To  protect  third 
parties,  however,  and  to  give  tho  necessary  legal  credit  to  this 
useful  agency,  the  praetor  gradually  established  a  series  of 
quasi-liabilities  for  tho  master,  which  were  really  in  his  interest ; 
-for  without  them  slave-agency  would  have  become  impossible. 
Thus,  if  the  master  had  countenanced  the  slave's  contract,  he  was 
liable  {actio  qucd  ju^su) ;  if  the  slave  had  embarked  his  peculium  in 
trade  with  the  master's  knowledge,  this  property,  though  in  strict 
law  not  his  own,  could  bo  claimed  by  the  creditors,  after  the 
slave's  debts  to  the  master  had  been  deducted  {actio  tributoria). 
Finally,  any  liability  incurred  by  the  peculium  could  be  recovered 
by  creditors,  the  master's  right  of  deducting  his  own  claims 
against  it  being  preserved  {actio  de  peculio),  and  any  material 
advantage  derived  by  the  master  from  the  contract  of  a  slave  was 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  property  of  the  dominus  made 
liable  to  that  extent  {actio  de  in  rem  verso).^  The  slave,  in  fact, 
as  having  no  personality  of  his  own,  is  the  best  of  agents,  and  tho 
theory  of  agency,  which  the  law  of  Rome  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  results  of  her  system  of 
slavery. 

Apart  from  these  relations  to  his  master  the  slave  was 
still  ignored  by  law.  He  could  not  give  evidence  in  court  except 
under  torture.-  In  case  wrongs  were  done  him,  it  was  not  he  but 
his  master  that  demanded  reparation ;  ^  while  his  lord  himself 
was  the  judge  of  the  delicts  which  be  had  committed  against 
himself  or  the  household.*  That  for  crimes  against  others  the 
slave  was  tried  by  the  ordinary  process  of  criminal  law  was  a 
concession  to  society  rather  than  to  the  wrongdoer,  and  the 
sense  of  insecurity  of  the  free  population  amidst  their  far  more 
numerous  dependants  was  expressed  in  the  atrocious  law  that  tho 
murder  of  a  Roman  in  his  own  house  should  be  avenged  by  the 
death  of  the  whole  familia  that  were  sleeping  beneath  the  roof  at 
the  moment  of  the  commission  of  the  crime.^ 

'  Gaius  iv.  69-74  ;  Justin.    naL  iv.  7. 

•  Clc  Part.  Orat.  84,  118  ;  pro  Cluent.  63,  etc.  Ab,  however,  the  master's 
'  onaent  had  to  be  obtained,  the  evidence  and  torture  of  slaves  in  the  pnblic  courts 
were  rare.  In  domestic  jurisdiction  the  iutiuisition  on  slaves  was  held  before  a 
family  eotuHium. 

'  Oaius  Ui.  210,  217.  222,  228. 

*  Cato  R.R.  5;  Dionyn.  vii.  69. 

'  Cic.  uU  Fam.  iv.  12  ;  Tac  ^nn.  xiv.  42. 
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The  state  itself  owiied  slaves  who  were  known  as  servi  publici. 
Some  were  in  the  service  of  temples  or  of  colleges  of  priests. 
Others  were  at  the  disposal  of  magistrates,  such  as  the  censors  or 
aediles,^  for  the  minor  duties  of  attendance  and  police.  Their 
agency  in  contracts  was  doubtless  as  useful  to  the  state  as  that 
of  private  slaves  was  to  individuals.  Such  an  agent  (adm- 
puhlicus)  was  kept  by  the  treasury  for  the  acquisition  of  property,^ 
which,  as  his  peculium,  fell  under  the  dominium  of  the  state. 

We  have  seen  that  manumission  in  due  form  made  a  citizen 
of  a  slave.  The  libertini,  therefore,  are  not  a  third  class  in  the 
state,  and  only  demand  a  separate  treatment  in  so  far  as  their 
grant  of  freedom  was  conditioned  by  the  performance  of  certain 
duties  to  their  former  masters,  and  in  so  far  as  the  lack  of  free 
birth  (ingenuitas)  entailed  certain  political  disabilities. 

The  relation  of  the  libertus  ^  to  his  former  master,  who  now 
became  his  patronus,  was  to  some  extent  modelled  on  that  of  the 
ancient  client  to  his  lord.  The  freedman  owed  his  manumitter 
reverence  and  obedience  (obsequium) ;  *  he  could  not  prosecute,  or 
appear  as  a  witness  against  him,  in  the  criminal  courts,^  and  he 
required  the  permission  of  the  praetor  to  bring  even  a  civil 
action  against  his  former  master  or  that  master's  near  relatives.^ 
The  patron's  right  of  succession  to  the  freedman's  estate  if  he  died 
intestate  and  without  heirs,''  if  it  was  not  a  family  right,  was 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  capital  with  which  the  freedman 
started  life  must  have  been  generally  the  gift  of  the  master, 
whether  it  took  the  form  of  a  peculium  or  not.  This  circum- 
stance must  have  been  also  felt  to  justify  manumission  on  the 
condition  of  continuing  to  perform  certain  services  to  the  dominus. 
But  the  privilege  of  imposing  such  conditions  was  abused,  and 
had  to  be  limited  by  the  edict  of  a  praetor  Rutilius,^  which 
practically  confined  them  to  the  performance  of  certain  personal 

*  Liv.  xliiL  16  ;  Gell.  xiii.  13.  For  servi  publici  in  the  municipal  towns 
see  Lex  Coloniae  Genetivae  c.  62. 

*  Actor  publicus,  in  Rome  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  30) ;  in  the  municipal  towns  (Pliu. 
Ep.  vii,  18,  2). 

^  Libertinus  describes  the  freedman's  political  podition,  libertus  his  relation  to 
his  master. 

*  Ulp.  in  Dig.  1,  16,  9,  3.         «  Macer  in  Dig.  48,  2,  8  ;  Paul.  Sent.  v.  15,  3. 
'  Ulp.  in  Dig.  2,  4,  4,  1  "  Praetor  ait  '  parentem,  patronum,  patronam,  liberos 

parentes  patroni  patronae  in  jus  sine  permissu  meo  ne  quis  vocet.' " 

'  Gaius  iiL  40-44. 

8  Ulp.  in  Dig.  38,  2,  1,  1.  Monimsen  (Staalsr.  iii.  p.  433)  thinks  that  the 
author  of  the  change  was  the  famous  P.  Rntilius  Rufus,  consul  105  b.c. 
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service*  (opera«).  The  fact  that  the  freedman  was  still  regarded 
as  an  appendage  of  the  familui  was  most  clearly  shown  by  the 
criminal  junsdiction — even  extending  to  capital  punishment — 
exercised  over  him  by  the  head  of  the  family  even  at  the  close  of 
the  Eepublic' 

The  political  position  of  the  libertini  was  probably  better  at 
the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Under  tho 
Servian  rigime  they  were,  with  all  other  citizens,  members  of 
the  tribes ;  wliether  they  were  at  first  members  of  the  centuries 
de{)ends  on  the  question  whether  free  birth  was  always  a 
requisite  for  military  service,  and  this  is  a  point  on  which 
evidence  entirely  fails  us ; '  but  when  the  comitia  centuriata  had 
ceased  to  be  a  military  and  become  a  purely  political  institution, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  their  exclusion.  They  would  have 
been  members  of  the  comitia  tributa  and  concilium  pUhis  from  the 
earliest  institution  of  these  two  bodies.  The  freedmen  (rarely 
landowners  and  usually  mechanics)  belonged  in  the  main  to 
the  four  old  city  tribes.  This  accident  had  become  a  legal 
prescription  by  the  year  312  B.C.  In  that  year  the  revolutionary 
census  of  App.  Claudius,  which  we  shall  describe  elsewhere,' 
spread  them  over  all  the  tribes,*  and  probably,  according  to 
their  census,  over  all  the  centuries.  In  304  B.C.  the  old  arrange- 
ment, which  limited  the  freedman's  vote,  was  reverted  to.'  The 
censors  of  169  went  further  and  restricted  them  all  to  a  single 
tribe."  The  conflict  required  the  intervention  of  law,  and  it 
was  probably  the  lex  Aemilia  (of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
in  115  B.C.)  which  re-established  the  old  principle  of  restriction 
to  the  urban  tribes.^     But  the  question  of  the  freedman's  vote 

■  Snet  Goes.  48 ;  Val.  Max.  6,  I.  4.  WUleou  {Drtrit  Public  i.  p.  125  n.  8) 
remarks  that  then  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  power  was  exercised  over  Justi 
liberti.  The  flreedmen  so  punished  may  have  been  informally  manumitte<l.  For 
the  relegation  of  a  (i:«edmau  by  his  patrontu  see  Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  26. 

'  Cf.  Plut.  Poplk.  7.  Plutarch,  in  thia  story  of  the  imsginary  frec<lman 
Vindicins,  representa  his  class  as  having  no  voting  rights  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Repnblic.  Appios  Claudius  (312  B.C.),  he  says,  first  gave  them  i^ovalaf  tj/i/f^v : 
hut  he  does  not  state  the  assemblies  in  which  this  right  was  exercised. 

*  See  the  section  on  the  censor  (p.  223). 

*  Liv.  ix.  46. 

'  ib. ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2,  9.  Nothing  is  said  about  their  division  into  cla**u ; 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  reformed  eomitin  eenturitUa  (see  the  section 
on  the  eomitia),  this  restriction  to  four  tribea  would  have  given  them  the  com- 
mand of  only  forty  centuries.  '  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

'  Auct.  de  Vir.  III.  72  (M.  Aemilius  Scaums)  "consul  legem  de  snmptibns  et 
li>>ertinonjm  snffragiis  tnlit"  ;  Willems  Droit  Puhlic  Rmn.  p.  128. 

I. 
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became  a  battle-cry  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic.  In 
88  B.C.  the  democratic  tribune  Sulpicius  passed  a  law  which 
gave  the  libertinus  the  tribe  of  his  patron.^  It  was  repealed  by 
the  optimates;  but  the  second  triumph  of  the  democrats  in 
84  B.C.  again  restored  the  law,^  until  Sulla's  ascendency  finally 
established  the  limitation  to  the  four  city  tribes. 

The  freedmen  were  excused  the  burden,  because  not  thought 
worthy  of  the  honour,  of  regular  military  service  in  the  legions.^ 
The  same  prejudice  did  not  apply  to  the  fleet,  and  for  this 
service  libertini  were  freely  employed.*  The  lack  of  free  birth 
was  also  a  ground  of  exclusion  from  the  magistracy,  and  therefore 
from  the  Senate,  to  which  this  was  the  stepping-stone.^ 


§  2.  The  Theory  of  the  Constitution 

The  Roman  constitution  had  lost  none  of  its  complexity  by 
growth.  The  accretions  of  ages  had  changed  a  curious  but 
comparatively  simple  type  of  polity  into  a  jumble  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  custom,  through  which  even  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Roman  jurist  could  not  pierce,  and  which  even  his  capacity  for 
fictitious  interpretation  and  the  invention  of  compromises  could 
not  reduce  to  a  system.  The  lack  of  logic,  which  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  conservatism  not  thorough-going  enough  to 
be  consistent,  produced  a  machine  the  results  of  which  appeared 
for  a  time  to  be  eminently  satisfactory.  It  conquered  the  world, 
and  succeeded  for  a  time  in  governing  it  with  some  show  of 
decency  and  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Had  the  equilibrium 
been  maintained  in  practice  as  in  theory,  mixed  constitutions 
would  have  had  the  most  assured  claim  to  the  respect  and 
acceptance  of  the  world.  But  as  the  knots  which  the  jurist 
could  not  untie  were  cut  by  the  sword,  and  the  constitution 
reverted  to  a  type  far  simpler  even  than  that  of  its  origin,  we 
must  assume  a  weakness  in  the  mixed  system,  which  might 
not  have  rendered  it  inadequate  as  the  government  of  a  city 
state  or  even  of  Italy,  but  certainly  rendered  it  incapable  of 

1  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  25.  ^  ^^  ^p   34 

'  Exceptions  due  to  the  stress  of  times  are  mentioned  for  the  years  296  (Liv. 
X.  21)  and  217  (Liv.  xxii.  11).  Even  in  the  social, war  they  formed  cohorts 
separate  from  the  legions. 

*  First  mentioned  in  217  B.C.  (Liv.  xxii.  11). 

°  See  the  section  on  the  magistracy  (p.  184). 
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imperial  rule.  The  test  was  a  severe  one,  and  the  constitution 
wliich  could  not  answer  the  strain  need  not  be  wholly  con- 
•  leiuned.  For  empire  is  a  mere  excrescence  on  the  life  of  a 
state,  a  test  neither  of  its  goodness  nor  of  its  vitality.  A 
pure  treatment  of  the  Koiuan  constitution  will  neglect,  as 
far  as  possible,  this  abnormal  growth,  and,  although  much  of 
its  structure  was  the  result  of  war,^  will  be  able  to  show  that 
its  essential  peculiarities  were  not  the  eflfect  of  conquest 

The  Roman  state  was  still  a  limitftd  aovereiynty  gf  the 
l>onpl«> ;  80  limited,  indeed,  that  the  people,  ie.  the  patricio- 
plebeian  populus  Bomanus,  was  dependent,  not  merely  for  the 
expression  of  its  will,  but  even  for  its  existence  on  the  life  of 
its  siiprumft  mapstrates.  In  the  practice  of  the  Republic  down 
to  its  closing  days,  the  cessation  of  the  consulate,  by  the  non- 
election  or  the  death  of  its  occupants,  caused  the  suspension  of 
the  life  of  the  state.  The  people  could  not  meet  except  under 
the  shadow  of  the  higher  imperium  or  atispicia — those  of  lesser 
patrician  magistrates  were  of  no  avail ;  for  the  praetor,  though 
technically  a  colleague  of  the  consuls,'  could  not  hold  the 
consular  elections' — and  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  until  the  auspicia  in  all  their  purity  should  be  restored, 
were  it  but  to  a  single  man.  The  auspices,  meanwhile,  have 
returned  to  the  "  fathers,"  *  and  it  is  they  only  who  can  restore 
them.  Thfl  fir«h  fnnHaTnonUl  element,  therefore,  in  the  theory 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  however  absurd  it  may  seem,  is  that 
ultimati^  Bovareignty  rsBts  with  tha  patrician  mpmhers  of  the 
Senate.^  How  this  theory  was  put  into  practice,  and  what 
modifications  the  practice  had  undergone  since  the  time  of  the 
monarchy,  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  procedure  consequent 
on  a  Republican  inUrregnum. 

The  conditions  requisite  for  an  inUrregnum  were  the  non- 
fiyiatffnnfl  of  consuls,  or  magistrates  witk  consuIar-potter,  pr  a 
dictAtor.  The  retirement  of  all  the  other  so  called  patrician 
magistrates,  Le.  magisiratus  populi,  was  another  necessary  pre- 
liminary, for  the  auspices  could  not  return  to  the  patres  so  long 
as  they  were  held,  whether  as  majora  or  minora  auspicia,*  by  a 

*  e.g.  the  institation  of  the  censor,  praetor,  carule  aedfles,  and  (although  they 
are  not  a  part  of  the  developed  constitution),  the  consular  tribunes. 

«  p.  121. 

'  Cio.  ad  AU,   ix.  9,  8  "in  libris  (Le.  the  augural  books)  habemns  non 
modo  consnles  a  praetore,  sed  ne  praetores  quidem  creari  Jm  ene." 

*  p.  47.  *  p.  47.  *  See  the  seotioi  on  the  magistraoy  (p.  165). 
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patrician  magistrate.^  Hence,  when  a  sudden  occasion  arose  for 
the  A.ppninf,TnpQ|i  of  {in  interrex.  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
give  notice  to  the  patrician  magistrates  and  to  request  them  to 
retire  from  office.^  The  plebeian  magistrates  still  remained  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

It  was,  in  the  later  Republic,  the  Senate  which  took  all  further 
necessary  action.  Tn  t.hp.  parly  T^ppnKlin.  t.hprp.  was  Tin  possibility 
of  its  being  summoned,  and  the  patrician  senators  met  at 
their  own  discretion  to  appoint  the  interrex.  But  after  the 
tribune,  who  was  still  in  office,  had  gained  the  right  of  transacting 
business  with  the  Senate,  it  was  he  who  put  the  question,  and 
the  Senate  who  suggested  that  the  3odricii  should  meet  for  the 
purpose.  From  this  time  onwards  the  electors  felt  no  obligation 
tr>  TTiftftt  p.YP.p.pt.  nn  ihp.  snggP9;Hnn  gf  the  Senate.^ 

The  collegiate  principle  of  the  regal  interregnum  and  the  use 
of  the  lot  ^  had  both  disappeared ;  the  agreement  of  the  patrician 
senators  took  the  form  of  the  election  (creatio)  ^  of  a  single  interrex 
(prodere  interregem).  This  magistrate  nominated  his  successor,  as 
the  consul  nominated  the  dictator,®  each  succeeding  interrex 
holding  office  for  five  days.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number 
that  might  be  created,  the  interreges  varying  from  the  minimum 
of  two  to  the  known  maximum  of  fourteen ;  "^  but  there  must 
be  at  least  two,  the  first  being  incapable  of  holding  the  consular 
election,  probably  because  he  was  regarded  as  having  received 
the  auspicia  irregularly.  The  qualifications  for  the  interrex  were, 
that  he  should  be  a  Patrician  ^  and  a  senator,  and  the  instances 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  invariably  chosen   from  the  past 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  9  "ast  quando  consules  magisterve  popnli  (i.e.  dictator) 
nee  escunt,  auspicia  patrum  sunto,  ollique  ex  se  produnto  qui  comitiatu  creare 
consiiles  rite  possint"  ;  ad  Brut.  L  5,  4  "dum  unus  erit  patricius  magistratus, 
auspicia  ad  patres  redire  non  possunt." 

^  In  43  B.C. ,  on  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  this  communication  could 
not  be  made  in  time.  Hence  the  extraordinary  measure  of  appointing  two 
privati  with  consvlaris  potestas  to  hold  the  election  for  the  cousulship  (Dio  Cass, 
xlvL  45). 

'  The  senatua  consultum  containing  this  suggestion  might  be  vetoed  by  one 
of  the  tribunes.  Ascon.  in  Milon.  p.  32  "  dum  .  .  .  Pompeius  .  .  .  et  T.  Munatius 
tr.  pi.  referri  ad  senatum  de  patriciis  convocandis  qui  interregem  proderent  non 
essent  passL"  *  p.  47. 

**  Liv.  V.  31,  8  "interrex  creatur  M.  Furius  Caraillus." 

®  The  technical  expression  prodere  interregem  refers  in  Republican  times,  not 
only  to  the  appointment  of  the  first  interrex  by  election,  but  to  the  nomination 
of  each  of  the  other  interreges  by  his  predecessor  (Liv.  vi.  41  ;  v.  31 ). 

'  Liv.  vL  1  ;  viii.  23. 

8  Cic.  pro  Dm..  14,  88,  quoted  p.  131. 
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holders  of  curulo  office.*  The  first  interrez  wm  no  doubt 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  patres,  in  the  choice 
of  his  nominee,  and  the  whole  list  may  have  Iteen  preiwired  before 
his  appointment  With  the  creation  of  the  highest  regular 
patrician  office,  i.e.  with  the  election  of  a  single  consul,  the 
ttUemffnum  necessarily  came  to  an  end  and  the  interrex  retired. 

The  rei4)pointment  of  a  chief  magistrate  called  the  people 
into  life  again ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  perpetuated  itself  by  perpetuat- 
ing the  magistracy.  There  was,  indeed,  one  large  section  of 
the  people  which  had  a  continuity  of  existence  as  a  corporation 
— this  was  the  eondliwn  of  tlic  Plcbs  with  its  presidents,  the 
♦Hhiinfta  From  the  year  287  this  concilium  was  an  independent  ^ 
Iwgialative    Bovercj^.    and    nothing   more    clearly   marks    the 

».liftnr»Hrft1  iliiuliam  nf  pnpiiUr  anvprftignt.y  At  Romft  than  the, 
fapt.  th,it  nuft  ^)arliament  could  continue  tn  exigt  while  the  other. 
the  eomilia  in  its  various  shapes,  was  dormant  The  division  of 
executive,  judicial,  even  of  deliberative  power,  is  not  uncommon 
in  gnvflmmpnt.a  nf  thfl  mixed  type ;  the  division  of  unlimited 
legislative  authority  is  rarer  and  nowhere  so  clearly  .marked  as 
in  Rome ;  for  an  act  of  parliament  did  not  require  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two  assemblies — th<»  apparate  fmt  of  each  had  the  /^"JPi 
force  of  kw.-  It  is  true  that  jn_practice  this  fundamental 
dualism  was  not  acutgljLjEelt^-ioE-  the  individual  elemeats  of 
theTopuIiw  and  t&e  Plebs  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
ssdIB:  We  may  emphasise  the  practical  similarity  and  the 
theoretical  difference  best  by  glancing  at  the^wo  -iR»P|nhlin,Q  nf  _ 
the  tribes.  Except  in  elective  matters  they  differed  hardly  aJL  aiiin 
the  sphere  of  their  competence — eacl^  was  ^  If^alativp  and  judicial 
asscmbTy.  But  they  were  imHftr  t.tiA  prPidHftnry  of  magistjat.^  of 
different  kinds,  and  this  caused  a  slight  difference  in  their 
constitution.  When  the  tribunes  of  the  Plebs  summoned  the 
people  by  tribes,  the  members  of  the  few  patrician  families  did 
not  attend ;  when  the  consul  or  praetor  summoned  the  people 
by  tribes,  the  Patricians  could  l)e  present.^  A  fundamental 
distinction  in  theory  here  produces  little  effect  in  practice. 

NN'hile  this  dual  sovereignty — harmless  except  for  its  in- 
cidental effect  of  the  preservation  of  the  tribunate — was  a  result 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  evolution  of  plebeian  privileges,  a 
far  more  serious  consequence  was  pro<luced  by  what  we  noticed 

>  Willena  U  ShuU  U.  pp.  14,  16.  *  p.  126. 

*  8m  Appendix  on  th«  eomitia  tribuUi. 
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as  the  second  leading  idea  in  the  E-oman  constitution's  period  of 
growth,^  the  weakening  of  the  magistracy.  This  weakening — 
partly  the  result  of  a  struggle  for  freedom,  partly  of  accidental 
circumstances  such  as  the  distractions  of  war — from  the  first 
assumed  a  form  which  prevented  Kome  from  ever  expanding  into 
a  democracy.  The  early  Greek  states  adopted  the  system  of 
weakening  the  sole  magistracy,  first  by  dividing  its  functions 
amongst  several  holders,  and  then,  when  this  was  not  sufficient, 
by  deliberately  taking  powers  from  them  and  giving  them  to 
carefully  organised  popular  bodies.  In  Rome  the  principle  of 
division  was  not  wholly  unknown;  thus  the  censorship  and 
praetorship  take  over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  consulate, 
but  the  principle  of  wholesale  transference  was  entirely  absent ; 
even  the  usurpation  of  capital  jurisdiction  by  the  people  was 
modified  by  the  condition  that  they  could  meet  only  on_  the 
summons  of  a  magistrate.  The  principle  of^  weakening  adopted 
at  Rome  was  that  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  magistrates, 
without  any  essential  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  magistracy. 
The  increase  was  eflfected  partly  by  a  consistent  application  of 
the  principle  of  coUeagueship,  partly  by  the  setting  up  of  new 
powers  in  conflict  with  the  old.  The  result  was  chaos.  In  the 
developed  constitution  there  were  twenty  annual  magistrates — 
ten  tribunes,  two  consuls,  eight  praetors — -each  armed  with,  the 
power  of  passing  valid  acts  of  parliament,  and  of  vetoing  the 
resolutions  of  his  colleagues  and,  inferiors.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  a  legal  subordination  amon^tJhem ;  the  consul  was  inferior 
to  the  tribune,  the  praetor  to  the  consul;  and  the  rigorous 
application  of  law  would  have  reduced  the  Roman  constitution  to 
an  oligarchy  of  ten.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tribunate  was  too 
early  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  nobility  to  think  of  pressing  its 
powers  ;  dissension  reigned  within  the  college,  and  the  history 
of  the  collective  magistracy  was  one  of  perpetual  conflict  and 
t.hp.rftfnrp.  of  weakness.  In  this  weakness  the  people  shared,  for 
they,  wftre  wholly  dependent  on  the  magistracy.  In  shaking 
the  authority  of  their  representatives  they  had  shakenjtheii^own ; 
and  certain  radical  defects  in  the  popular  organisation,  which  we 
shall  discuss  when  we  consider  the  assemblies  more  in  detail, 
added  to  their  incapacity  to  rule.  Since  the  guidance  of  magis- 
trates and  of  people  was  equally  impossible,  and  central  govern- 
ment must  reside  somewhere,  its  fitting  place  was  not  unnaturally 

»  p.  89. 
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sought  in  the  single  ux{)orionced,  pomiancnt,  and  dciilxsrative 
body  in  the  8tat«,  the  Senate.'  The  assumption  of  the  reins  of 
government  by  a  power,  which  as  an  independent  authority  was 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  constitution,  necessarily  gave 
rise  to  a  body  of  coistitutionul  custom  by  the  side  of  the  older 
cunstitutional  law.  The  applications  of  this  new  code  can  only 
be  estimated  by  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  th»  t\ire.B  fm.tf>rB 
of  government — the  magistracy,  the  people,  and  the  Senata. 

'  The  power  of  this  body  waa  much  increased  by  the  long  wara  waged  in  Weet 
and  Eaat ;  but  ita  ascendency  was  assured  before  these  wars  began.  See  the 
aecUon  on  the  Senate. 


CHAPTER   IV 


THE   MAGISTRACY 


§  1 .  Geim-al  Clmractefristics  of  the  Magistracy 

The  collective  powers  of  the  magistrate  had,  as  we  saw, 
been  summed  up  in  the  word  imperium;  they  had,  perhaps,  also 
been  expressed  by  the  vaguer  term  potestas.  When,  in  course  of 
time,  magistracies  were  created  which  did  not  possess  the  imperium, 
potestas  was  necessarily  the  only  word  which  expressed  the  generic 
power  of  the  magistracy ;  imperium  became  a  special  species  of 
this  power.  Thus  one  could  speak  of  the  consulare  imperium  or 
of  the  consularis  potestas,  but  only  of  the  tribunicia  potestas} 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  collectively  of  the  special  manifestations 
of  this  authority  ;  for  the  magistracies  were  graduated  by  differ- 
ences of  power.  To  avoid  confusion  and  repetition  it  will  be 
best,  in  this  general  sketch,  to  give  a  complete  list  of  magisterial 
powers,  and  to  point  out  in  each  case  where  they  are  accorded 
to,  or  Avithheld  from,  the  particular  occupants  of  office.  Magis- 
t.ftria.1  pnvvp.rs  may  be  divid&d.  into  (i.)  adminiRtrative,  (ii.)  thfige 
exercised^  in  -  connexion  with  t.hp.  people^  (iii.J  those  exercised  in 
connexion  with  the  Senate  ;  and  (iv.)  certain  general  powers  which 
underlie  all  these  spheres  of  activity — the  right  of  interpreting 
t.hft  will  of  the  gods  through  auspice§,  and  the  right  of  en^forcing 
decrees.  - — 

(i.)  ^Administrative  powers,-^  The  sphere  of  administrative 
activity  had  from  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  been  divided 
into    the    two   departments  of    command   at  home   (domi)  and 

^  For  au  instance  of  its  ctiinulative  use  see  Cic.  in  Verr.  act.  i.  13,  37  "erit 
tunc  consul  Hortensius  cum  summo  imperio  et  potestate  " ;  lor  one  of  its  dis- 
junctive uses  see  iJuj.  4,  6,  26,  2  "  consulem  praetorem  ceterosque  qui  imijeriuni 
potestatemve  quam  habeut." 
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abroml  {milUiae)^  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  being  some- 
times the  jfomerium,  sometimes  the  limit  marked  by  the  first 
milestone  outside  the  city.^ 

The  home  administration  can  be  adequately  considered 
only  when  we  deal  with  the  separate  magistracies.  But  the 
common  form  in  which  it  asserted  itself  may  be  considered 
here.  This  was  the  ripht  of  isBuigg  f^mmiinfln  in  tl^p  fnrm  ftf- 
edicte  (jus  edkendi),  applicable  to  the  special  branches  of  ad- 
mmistration  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  from  the 
quaestor  to  the  consul.^  The  edicts  of  all  the  magistrates  cor- 
responded to  one  another  in  their  general  form ;  they  contained 
commands,  prohibitions,  and  advica  They  were  all  at  an  early 
period  issued  in  writing,  and  the  difference  between  them  was 
simply  that  while  some,  such  as  those  of  the  consuls  and  quaestors, 
were  occasioiud  and,  when  the  necessity  for  them  had  passed, 
withdrawn,  others,  such  as  those  of  the  censors,  praetors,  curule 
aediles  and  provincial  governors,  were  continuous  (perpetua),  as 
being  called  forth  by  ever-present  necessities,  and  were  there- 
fore transmitted  by  magistrates  to  their  successors  (traiaticia). 
Prominent  in  their  continuity  were  those  of  the  censors  and 
praetors ;  while  the  one  created  a  code  of  Roman  morality,  the 
other  developed  a  system  of  legal  procedure. 

The  administrative  duties  abroad  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
ma^trates  with  imj)enuin,\.QAn  the  ordtMFy  CUursouf  Chfnp  10  Did 
consuls  and^praeiorsTui  exceptional  circumstances  to  the  dictator.' 
The  treatment  of  provincial  administration  may  be  deferred  until 
we  deal  with  the  provinces  and  the  pro-magistracy  which  imperial 
government  created.  Here  we  may  appropriately  notice  the 
exceptional  powers  which  military  command  gave  to  the  magis- 
trate over  the  persons  and  services  of  the  burgesses,  and  the 
honours  which  it  conferred  on  its  })08sessor. 

The  first  right. xonf owed  by  militapy  semmand  {imperium  in 
the  narrower  sense  *)  was  that  of  the  formation  of  an  army  by 

>  p.  79. 

'  Monunaen  {SUuU»r.  L  p.  203)  denies  tbe  right  of  the  qiuestor  to  issae  edicts  ; 
but  the  abeenoe  of  distinct  mention  of  qnaestorian  edicts  is  no  ground  for  denying 
him  what  appear*  to  have  been  a  common  magisterial  right. 

'  For  the  pro- magistrates  see  the  sections  on  the  consuls  and  the  pro- 
vinces. 

*  In  the  course  of  tlie  Republic  imftrimn  caAie  to  denote  par  aeeelUitce 
command  abroad,  as  was  natnral,  sinoe  here  alone  the  power  was  uushaekled. 
Hence  the  phnue  eum  imperio  «sse  dewriptiTe  of  a  magistrate  who  can  assert  this 
latent  power  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viiL  8,  8  **  qui  prartores  fuerunt  ueque  in  provincia 
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enforced  conscription  {diledus).  It  was  exercised,  however,  only 
by  the  magistrate  in  supreme  command,  that  is,  by  the  consuls 
or  the  dictator,  not  by  the  praetor.  It  was  a  purely  magisterial 
right,  and  in  the  levy  of  the  regular  consular  army  of  four 
legions  the  consuls  were  probably  independent  of  any  guidance. 
Custom  eventually  dictated  that,  when  exceptional  forces  were 
needed,  the  permission  for  the  raising  of  these  should  come  from 
the  Senate.^  Within  this  permission  the  consuls  acted  at  their 
own  discretion.  They  summoned  all  the  juniores  to  meet  them, 
formerly  on  the  Capitol,  later  in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  and  under 
their  inspection  the  military  tribunes  selected  whom  they  would 
and  bound  the  conscripts  to  obedience  by  a  military  oath  (sacra- 
Tnentum).^  Although  this  oath  was  in  form  one  of  personal  allegiance 
to  special  commanders,  was  tendered  to  both  colleagues  ^  and  had 
to  be  renewed  with  every  change  of  command,*  its  primary  import 
was  to  give  the  soldier  the  right  of  using  weapons  against  enemies, 
and  to  change  what  would  have  been  acts  of  mere  brigandage 
(latrocinium)  into  those  of  legitimate  service  (legitima  militia).^ 
A  secondary  association  with  the  oath  may  in  early  times  have 
been  that  he  who  broke  it  was  sacer,  and  that  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods  could  be  satisfied  by  summary  execution  inflicted  by 
the  general  on  the  offender.^  The  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  for  military  ofiences  did  not,  however,  need  this 
religious  sanction ;  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  coercitio  of  the 
imperator,  when  outside  the  sphere  of  the  provocatio"^  and  un- 
checked by  the  veto  of  a  colleague.^  A  further  right  pre- 
liminary to  the  conduct  of  war  was  the  nomination  of  the  ofiicers 
of  the  army — the  military  tribunes,  centurions,  decurions,  and 
commanders  of  every  branch.  Appointment  to  all  these  posts, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  originally  in  the  hands  of 
the  consuls ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  Republic  was  to  remove 
selection  to  the  higher  military  commands  from  the  discretion  of 

cuiu  iraperio  fueruut")  and  the  opposition  between  magistratus  and  imperiuin. 
Lex  Tab.  Bant.  1.  16  "  quibus  quisque  eorum  mag(istratuin)  imperiumve  inierit "  ; 
Lex  AcUia  Rep.  1.  8  "dum  niag(istratum)  aut  imperium  habebunt." 
^  Liv.  iiL  42  ;  xxviii.  45. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  19,  21.     The  tenor  of  the  oath  was  (c.  21)  fi  ix^v  ireiOapxvfffiy  koJ 
roi-fi<Teiy  rb  TrpoaraTrbfuvov  vvb  tCiv  ipx^orwy  Kara  bvvafuv. 

'  The  soldier  is  said  "  jurare  in  verba  consulnm  "  (Liv.  ii.  52). 

*  Liv.  lii.  20, 

*  ib.  viii,  34  "  latrocinii  modo  caeca  et  fortuita  pro  sollenmi  et  sacrata  militia 
sit."  "  Dionys.  xi.  43. 

">  p.  79.  '  See  the  section  on  the  intercessio. 
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the  magistrate.  In*  362  B.a  the  creation  of  cix  of  the  military 
tribunes  of  the  standing  army  of  four  legions  was  transferred  to 
the  people  in  the  comitia  tribuia ;  ^  by  the  year  207  all  of  the 
twenty-four  had  been  thus  elected,'  and  the  standing  military 
tribunate  had  become  one  of  the  regular  minor  magistracies  of 
the  state.^  The  tribunes  for  other  legions  that  might  be  raised 
were  still  nominated  by  the  consuls/  and  sometimes  the  people 
gave  up  its  right  of  election  in  their  favour.*^  In  raising  supplies 
most  magistrates  were  dependent  on  the  Senate ;  but  the  consul's 
original  control  of  the  aerarium  survived  in  the  right  he  possessed 
of  ordering  the  quaestor  to  pay  him  any  money  he  required  for 
military  expenses." 

When  the  preparations  for  war  were  completed  and  the 
consuls  took  the  field,  their  discretionary  authority  in  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  in  finance  and  in  jurisdiction,  was 
almost  absolute.  The  first  power  was  hami)ered  only  by  the 
condition  that  they  could  not  wage  war  against  a  state  which 
stood  in  any  degree  of  alliance  with  Rome  without  the  consent 
of  the  people ;  the  second  received  some  slight  limitation  from 
the  appointment  of  military  quaestors  in  421  ;^  the  third  was 
theoretically  unlimited  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Republic,  but  received  some  slight  modification  from  the 
growing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
which  made  the  generals  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic 
more  chary  of  pronouncing  capital  sentences  upon  their  officers 
and  soldiers.^  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  absolute 
jurisdiction  milUiae  was  not  in  the  least  confined  to  the  army ; 
every  Roman  citizen  within  the  sphere  of  the  general's  ad- 
ministration, and  every  provincial,  when  these  spheres  had 
developed  into  standing  provinces,  were  equally  subjected  to 
martial  law.*     The  provincial  in  fact  was  often  in  better  casei 

>  Uv.  vU.  5.  *  ib.  zzvii.  36.  *  Lex  AeUia  1.  2. 

*  They  were  called  Ru/vli  (Liv.  viL  5  ;  Festna  p.  260). 

*  LiT.  zlii.  81  (171  B.C.,  commencemeut  of  war  with  Peraena)  "consalea  ez 
aeoatua  cooaolto  ad  populum  tulerunt,  ue  tribuni  militiun  eo  anuo  iiaffragiia 
creareotor,  sed  consuluin  praetonunque  in  iis  facieudls  judicium  arbitriumqne 
eaaet."    Cf.  xllii.  12.  •  Polyb.  vi.  18.  ">  p.  117. 

*  See  Oreenidge,  "Tht*  provocatio  militiae  and  provincial  jurisdiction "  in 
CloMiieal  Review  x.  p.  225. 

*  The  fact  that  the  delegates  and  sometimea  the  crimes  were  distinct  in  the 
two  cases  does  not  make  the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  imperator  differ  tnm  his 
ordinary  criminal  jorisdiction,  as  Mommsen  seems  to  tliink  {Staattr.  L  y.  123). 
For  the  proofs  of  unity  in  the  conception  of  jurisdiction  mUUiae  sco  the  article 
cited  in  the  last  note. 
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than  the  Roman  sojourning  in  the  provinces.  He  could  some- 
times appeal  to  the  liberties  granted  to  his  town  by  charter; 
but  the  Roman  found  that  his  palladia — the  provocatio  and  the 
intercessio — had  vanished  in  this  sphere.^ 

A  victory  over  the  foe  gave  the  general  the  right  to  claim 
two  further  privileges — the  one  a  titular  designation,  the  other 
a  popular  manifestation  of  success — which  were  strictly  regulated 
by  constitutional  law.  Every  holder  of  the  imperium  was 
necessarily  an  imperator ;  but  from  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Republic  it  was  considered  improper  for  the  possessor  of  the  very 
limited  imperium  within  the  walls  to  use  this  title.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  general  in  command  of  an  army ;  imperator  is 
both  the  official  and  the  familiar  title  by  which  he  was  addressed 
by  his  soldiers.  But,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
not  employed  by  the  general  himself  as  a  part  of  his  official 
designation.  For  this  a  victory  was  requisite;  the  soldiers 
after  the  battle  proclaimed  him  conqueror  by  shouting  the 
familiar  name;  from  this  time  he  was  supposed  to  have  it 
impressed  on  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  could  bear  it  in 
his  list  of  titles.^  Custom  decreed  that  the  honour  should  be 
assumed  only  in  consequence  of  a  great  and  decisive  victory ; ' 
but  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  provincial  governors  finally 
caused  the  most  trifling  successes  to  be  commemorated  in  this 
way. 

The  salutation  was  the  usual  preliminary  to  a  triumph — the 
solemn  procession  of  the  general  through  the  city  to  the  Capitol 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army.  As  the  title  imperator  could 
be  conferred  only  on  a  commander-in-chief,  and  was  inconsistent 
with  delegated  authority,  the  triumph  was  necessarily  confined 
to  the  magistrates  with  the  capacity  for  supreme  command — the 

'  At  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  custom  dictated  that  the  governor 
should  send  capital  cases  in  which  Romans  were  involved  to  Rome.  See  the 
section  on  the  provinces. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  74  "Tiberius  .  .  .  Blaeso  tribuit,  ut  imperator  a  legionibus 
salutaretur,  prisco  ergo  duces  lionore,  (jui  bene  gesta  republica  gaudio  et  impetu 
victoris  exercitus  conclamabantur. "  The  earliest  instance  recorded  is  that  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus  (Liv.  xxvii.  19).  At  the  close  of  the  Republic  the  title 
might  be  conferred  by  the  Senate.  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4,  11  (to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  Antonins  was  a  public  enemy  Servilius  had  proposed  supplicationes)  "Sed 
hoc  primum  faciam,  ut  imperatores  appellem  eos,  quorum  virtute  .  .  .  periculis 
.  .  .  liberati  sumus."  For  who,  he  asks,  has  not  been  called  imperator  within  the 
last  twenty  years  "aut  minimis  rebus  gestis,  aut  plenimque  nullis"?  (cf.  Cic 
ad  Ait.  V.  20,  3). 

'  Die  Cass,  xxxvii.  40. 
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dictator,  consul  and  praetor,^  and  to  the  one  of  these  who  at  the 
moment  of  victory  was  in  highest  authority.  Thus  the  dictator 
usually  excluded  the  consul,-  the  consul  the  praetor ;  and  when 
two  consuls  were  in  cummaml,  the  right  resided  with  the  one 
who  had  the  imperium  and  the  axispicia  on  the  day  of  the  victory.' 
The  same  role  held  when  the  honour  was  granted  to  pro- 
magistratee ;  hero  too  independent  command  was  the  necessary 
condition  of  a  triumph. 

Other  qualifications  were  fixed  by  custom.  The  return  of 
the  victorious  army  was  originally  necessary — a  rule  which 
rendered  the  most  deserving  general,  who  had  handed  over  his 
forces  to  a  successor,  incapable  of  triumphing,^  and  which,  with 
the  growth  of  standing  armies,  had  to  bo  abandoned  for  the  rule 
that  the  province  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace  (provincia 
pacaia)}  The  war  must  be  a  justum  bellum,  not  the  mere 
crashing  a  revolt  of  citizens  or  slaves ;  **  and  finally,  the  custom 
was  fixed  that  it  must  be  a  war,  the  magnitude  of  which  was 
attested  by  the  fall  of  5000  foes.'' 

The  right  to  triumph  was  one  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
the  general ;  and  as  long  as  he  chose  the  Alban  Mount  as  the 
scene  of  his  military  pageant,  no  power  could  hinder  him.^  It 
was  only  when  he  wished  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  for  the 
more  imposing  procession  to  the  Capitol  that  he  found  difficulties 
in  his  way.  The  triumph  implied  the  display  of  the  full  military 
imperium  within  the  city ;  ^  and,  though  instances  are  not  lacking 
of  magistrates  who  on  their  own  responsibility  successfully 
asserted  this  right,^*^  the  custom  became  fixed  that  permission 

'  For  the  consular  tribune  see  p.  114. 

*  An  important  exception  is  recorded  in  Liv.  vii.  11  (360  B.C.).  Here  the 
ooaml  thnmpha  after  the  abdication  of  the  dictator,  and  the  honour  is  clearly  a 
poaetMion  of  the  latter. 

»  Ut.  xxTiiL  9  (207  B.a). 

*  In  this  case  the  lesser  honour  of  an  "  ovation "  was  sometimes  granted 
(Ur.  xxTi.  21  ;  xxviii.  9).  »  Uv.  xxxix.  29  (185  RC). 

*  OelL  T.  6  ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8,  7.  In  this  case,  too,  the  ovation  was  sometimes 
granted,  e.g.  in  the  slave-wars  of  99  and  71  B.O.  (Oc  de  OraL  iL  47,  195  ;  Oell. 
T.  8).  For  this  reawm  Caasar's  triumph  in  46  was  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontos  and 
Africa  ;  that  of  Aognstru  in  29  over  Dalmatia  and  Egypt  In  neither  case  was 
it  held  over  the  citizens  whom  they  had  crushed. 

'  VaL  Max.  IL  8,  1.  •  Liv.  xxxiiL  23  ;  xliL  21. 

*  Momnuen  thinks  the  use  of  it  as  well  {Staattr.  L  p.  132),  e.g.  that  it  was  in 
ooDMqoenoe  of  the  absence  of  the  provoeatio  that  the  dvea  Romani  ChaijiMiii 
were  executed  in  271  (VaL  Max.  iL  7,  15). 

^  •.g.L.  Postamius  Megellns  in  294  b.c.  (Liv.  x.  37),  App.  CUadiua  in  143 
s.a  (Suet  Tib.  2). 
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for  this  display  should  be  accorded  by  the  state.  Originally  it 
may  have  been  granted  by  the  people,^  but  the  permission  for 
the  exercise  of  the  full  imperium  for  the  single  day  soon  required 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  all  the  more  necessary  as  its  control 
of  finance  enabled  it  to  grant  or  refuse  the  morey  which 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  triumph.^  The  case  was  otherwise 
with  the  pro-magistrate.  The  proconsul  had  only  the  imperivm 
militiae,  and  none  within  the  walls,  and  it  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  the  Senate  to  recognise  the  display  of  a  power  which 
did  not  exist.  In  this  case  a  special  dispensation  from  the  laws 
was  necessary,  which  could  originally  be  granted  only  by  the 
people.  Thfe  Senate  took  the  initiative  by  asking  the  tribunes 
to  introduce  a  plebiscitum  sanctioning  the  arrangement.^  The 
continuity  of  the  imperium  from  magistracy  to  pro -magistracy 
was  originally  a  condition  of  the  triumph.  Thus  it  was  refused 
to  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  who  had  been  elected  proconsul 
without  having  exercised  any  previous  imperium^^  By  the  close 
of  the  Republic  both  these  scruples  had  been  set  aside.  The 
triumph  was  decreed  to  proconsuls  by  the  Senate,  and  without 
regard  to  their  having  held  any  previous  imperium.^ 

(ii.)  Powers  exercised  in  connexion  with  the  people. — The  dealings 
whiV.h  the  ma,gistrate  had  with  the  assembled  people  were 
of  two  kinds ;  hg_  might  summon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  information  :  in  this  case  the  meeting  was  called  a 
contio  ;^  or  he  might  convene  them  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
Hpp.rppR  binding  on  the_coinmunity :  such  an  assembly  assumed 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  the  comitia.  The  first  power 
{contionem  habere)  was  often  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
second  (cum  populo  agere) ;  for  a  contio  or  a  series  of  contiones 
generally  preceded  the  formal  meetings  of   the  assemblies  at 

^  "Senatus  consnlto  jussuque  populi"  (Liv.  iv.  20). 

"^  Polyb.  vi.  1 5  roiis  .  .  .  Opidfi^ovi  .  .  .  o6  Stjvavrai  xct/"'i*w'  '^^  vp^wti,  vork  di 
rb  wapdirav  oi'Si  ffwreXeiy,  ii.v  fir)  to  awiSpiov  avyKaTddrjrai  Kal  5<p  7~Jjv  eh 
ravra  dairdvr]V. 

'  Liv.  xxvL  21.  Cf.  Liv.  xlv.  35,  where  the  Senate's  request  to  the  tribune  is 
made  through  a  praetor.  One  cannot  say  in  this  case  that  the  imperium  is 
conferred  for  the  day,  since  the  Plebs  had  no  power  to  confer  the  imperium. 

*  ib.  xxviii.  38  ;  cf.  xxxi.  20. 

'  e.g.  the  two  triumphs  of  Pompeius  in  80  and  71  b.o.  See  Cic.  pro  Lege 
Man.  21,  62  "quid  tam  incredibile,  quam  ut  iterum  eques  Romanus  ex  senatus 
consulto  triumpharet  ? " 

'  A  shortened  form  of  conventio.  Cf.  S.  C.  de  Bacchanalibus  (Bruns  Fontes) 
1.  28  "haice  uti  in  convention  id  exdeicatis." 
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which  laws  or  flebiaeita  were  passed,'  and  was  in  fact  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary,  since,  in  the  case  of  legislation,  it  was 
the  chief  opportunity  for  recommflnHafcinna  or  flritlfflmi  fff  ft 
\A\\  unH,  jn  the  case  of  popular  jurisdicdon.  waa  the  onljjia^ips 
by  which  the  people  could  form  an  estimate  of  the  evidenoe. 
The  magisterial  coniio  was,  in  fact,  the  great  vehicle  for  constitu- 
tional agitation  and,  as  such,  the  most  democratic  institution  in 
Rome. 

But  the  use  of  the  emtio  was  not  confined  to  the  prelimi- 
naries of  legislation.  It  was  the  form  in  which  the  people  were 
summoned  to  witness  any  public  act,'  and  to  listen  to  the 
magistrate's  commands  when  these  were  expressed  in  the  form 
of  verbal  edicts.'  The  essential  feature  of  such  an  assembly 
was  that  the  people  were  invited  to  meet  a  magistrate  and  to 
listen  to  his  views;  the  masses  were  mere  auditors;  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  no  chance  gathering  was  further  emphasised 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings — the  formal  summons,  the 
opening  prayer,*  and  the  elevation  of  the  magisti-ate  on  the 
tribunal.  We  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  far  this  right  of 
holding  a  contio  extended.  It  was  certainly  possessed  by  the 
consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  tribunes,  and  probably  by  all  the 
magistrates  down  to  the  quaestor.^  The  conflict  of  magisterial 
authority  was  felt  here  as  in  other  departments,  and  the  higher 
magistrate  could  summon  to  himself  the  contio  convoked  by  an 
inferior.' 

Tbft    R/^man   rnnHfiMit.inn  rp.pngninp.H   nn  right,  nf  piihlin  mftAt, 

ing;  A  gathering  of  the  citizens  by  a  citizen  might  be  treated 
as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  might  be  summarily  visited  by  the 
eoereUio  of  a  magistrate.  But  the  increase  of  the  magistrates. 
onrl  tliQ  Aftrronp»n/^ing  Hivwrgence  of  their  views,  supplied  a 
partial  mibstitute  for  this  popular  self-repression.     It  was  open 

^  Qell.  ziii.  16  "cam  populo  agera  est  rogare  quid  populam,  quod  saffragiix 
niis  aut  jubeat  aat  tetat,  contionem  aatem  habere  est  verba  facere  ad  populum 
Bine  olla  rogatione." 

'  It  waa,  e.g.,  the  mode  in  which  the  people  were  ramnioned  to  witneaa 
public  ezecutiona  ontside  the  Pomeriam  (Cic  pro  Rob.  4,  11  ;  Tac  Ann.  iL  23). 

*  S.C.  de  Baerh.  quoted  p.  158. 

*  Liv.  zxziz.  15  "contione  advocata  cum  aollemne  carmen  precationia,  quod 
praefari  prinaquam  popnlnm  adloquantur  magistratua  aolent,  peregiaaet,  conxnl 
iU  coepit." 

*  Hesnla  ap.  Oell.  xiii.  16  includea  the  magidratvt  minona.  MommMn. 
guided  by  the  (in  this  caae  probably  fJaUM)  analogy  of  the/iw  eum  popvio  ogemdi, 
would  exclude  the  aediles  and  qnaeatora  (StaaUr.  L  p.  200). 

*  Qell.  Lc 
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txi  any  magiatrftte  to  introduce  a  citizen  to  t.hft  mnfin,  anH  gnvft 
him  a  n'gVif.  fr>  gppqV  (pToducere  in  contionem,  dare  contionem) ;  ^  it 
was  equally  open  to  a  colleague  or  superior  to  veto  this  per- 
mission ;  2  but  custom  must  have  made  such  a  use  of  the  inter- 
cessio  very  infrequent.  The  right  of  granting  a  contio  gave  a  limited 
power  of  debate  on  legislative  matters  to  distinguished  private 
individuals ;  but  this  was  not  its  only  use.  It  was  the  sole  means 
by  which  political  leaders,  who  might  happen  to  be  in  a  private 
station — as  Pompeius  after  his  return  from  the  East,  or  Cicero  after 
his  recall  from  exile — could  express  their  views ;  ^  it  was  also  a 
convenient  mode  in  which  a  magistrate  might  justify  a  line  of 
conduct.  We  find  a  foreign  king  and  a  public  informer  thus 
produced  to  influence  the  popular  mind.  The  jus  contionis  dandae 
meant  an  increase  in  magisterial  power,  and  was  no  true  con- 
cession to  democracy ;  the  demagogue  in  opposition,  who  was 
not  a  magistrate  or  useful  to  a  magistrate,  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  his  voice  heard  in  Rome. 

The  right  of  eliciting  binding  resolutions  from  the  people 
when  assembled  in  their  comitia  (jus  cum  populo  agendi)  always 
remained  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  imperium;  as  such  it 
belonged,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  consul  and 
praetor ;  under  exceptional  conditions,  to  the  dictator,  interrex, 
and  consular  tribunes.  It  was  also  possessed  by  one  at  least  of 
the  occasional  delegates  of  the  highest  magistrates,  the  master  of 
the  horse,^  By  these  magistrates  the  comitia  might  be  assembled 
in  any  form — by  curies,  by  centuries,  or  by  tribes.  None  of 
the  lower  magistrates  possessed  in  their  own  right  the  power  to 
summon  and  preside  over  the  assembly ;  but  the  extension  of 
the  provocaiio  and  the  consequent  growth  of  popular  jurisdiction 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  lower  magistrates  with  judicial 
powers  should  meet  the  people.    Thus  the  curule  aediles  defended 

^  Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  1,  6  "habui  contionem,  oinnes  magistratus  praeter  unum 
praetorem  et  duos  tribunes  pi.  dederunt"  ;  i.  14,  1  "Pisouis  consulis  irapulsu 
levissimus  tribunus  pi.  Futius  in  contionem  producit  Pompeium "  ;  11.  24,  3 
"Caesar  is  qui  olim,  praetor  cum  esset,  Q.  Catulum  ex  Inferiore  loco  jusserat 
dicere,  Vettium  in  rostra  produxit." 

"^  Sail.  /Mgr.  34  "ubi  Memmius  (a  tribune)  dicendl  finem  fecit  et  Jugurtha 
respondere  jussus  est,  C.  Baebius  tribunus  plebis  .  .  .  regem  tacere  jubet." 

•*  See  note  1. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  ill.  4,  10  "cum  populo  patribusque  agendi  jus  esto  consul! 
praetori  magistro  populi  equitumque  eique  quern  patres  produnt  consulum 
rogandorum  ergo."  For  the  question  whether  the  praefect  of  the  city  had  this 
right  see  p.  61  ;  an  argument  for  his  possession  of  it  in  the  Republic  is  his  right 
of  consulting  the  Senate. 
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their  sontonces  before  the  anniiia  tributa ;  ^  the  defegates  of 
the  consular  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  qmnUrres  parriddH^  and 
dmimmiri  penhteUioms  brought  their  judgments  before  the  comitui 
of  the  centuries.*  No  plebeian  magistrate  had  the  jus  agendi 
eMm  popmlo ;  hence  when  the  tribune,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
jurisdiction,  wished  to  ohcy  the  command  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  confined  the  hearing  of  capital  cases  to  the  comitia  of  the 
oenturies,  he  had  to  ask  a  patrician  magistrate — in  this  case 
the  praetor — to  call  a  meeting  for  him  by  a  given  day  {diem  a 
jtradon  petere).*  When  the  praetor  had  named  a  day  (diem 
dixit)  the  tribune  then  appeared  in  the  assembly  as  the  accuser/ 

The  right  of  eliciting  formal  resolutions  from  the  Plebs  {jus 
cum  plrlie  agendi)  belonged  exclusively  to  the  plebeian  magistrates. 
The  tribunes  alone  had  the  presidency  of  the  concilium,  but  here 
again  the  growth  of  popular  jurisdiction  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  plebeian  aediles  should  defend  their  sentences  before 
the  Plebs.' 

(iii.)  Powers  exercised  in  connexion  vnth  the  Senate. — J^"  ri^ht^ 
of  bringing  matters  before  the  Senate  (jus  cum  pairibus  agendi, 
coiuuiendi  senatus,  referendi  ad  senatum)  is  one  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  right  of  transacting  business  with  the  Populus,  and, 
as  such,  it  is  attributed  by  Cicero^  to  the  same  magistrates 
— to  the  consuls  and  praetors,  the  dictator,  magister  equitum, 
and  interrex.  It  of  necessity  attached  to  the  consular  tribunes 
of  early  times,  and  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  prae/eclus 
urbu' 

This  right  necessarily  did  not  attach  originally  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  for  they  were  first  the  outcome  of  a 

'  For  the  carule  aediles  a«e  Cic  in  Verr.  L  12,  36  ;  VaL  Max.  viiL  1,  7. 

»  lir.  iii.  24  ;  Dionys.  viiL  77. 

»  Liv.  xliiL  16  (169  B,c.,  P.  RutlliiM  tr.  pi.)  "C.  Clandio  diem  dixit  .  .  .  et 
itrique  cenaori  i>etduellionein  se  judicare  pronnnciavit,  diemque  comitiid  a  C. 
>'ilpicio  praetore  urbano  petiit  .  .  .  abnoluto  C'laudio,  tribunus  plebls  negavit  ae 
Gracchum  morarL"  AntiaJg  ap.  Cell.  vi.  9  "  Liciniaa  tribunas  plebi  perdnellioneni 
ei  diem  ilixit  et  comitiin  diem  a  M.  Marcio  praetore  pe}>oscit." 

*  Whether  the  thbuue  presided  over  tbia  assembly  is  uncertain.  When  tlie 
tribune  in  Li\->-  (Lc.)  breaks  up  snch  an  assembly  the  act  may  simply  refer  to 
his  retirement  as  a  prosecutor  (see  last  note). 

*  Liv.  X.  23  ;  XXV.  2  ;  xxxiiL  42  ;  Uell.  x.  6. 

*  De  Leg.  iii.  4.  10,  cited  p.  160. 

'  Gell.  xiv.  7  "(Varro  ]>onit)  per  qnos  more  mi\joram  senatus  haberi  soleret 
eoeqne  nominat  'dictatorem,  cousules,  praetores,  tribnnos  plebi,  interregem. 
praefectum  urbi '  .  .  .  *  deinde  extraordiniuio  jure  tribunos  qnoque  militares  qui 
pro  consulibos  foissent  .  .  .  jus  consulendi  senatum  habuisse.' " 

M 
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revolution,  and  then  for  centuries  the  presidents  of  a  corporation 
independent  of  the  people.  But,  after  the  lex  Hortemia  had 
made  the  concUium  plehis  one  of  the  legislative  organs  of  the 
community,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  senatorial  govern- 
ment to  deny  the  president  of  this  assembly  the  right  of  consulting 
the  Senate.^  The-admissinn  of  the  tribunes  into  the  circle  of 
the  magistrates  with  the  jus  consulendi  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Senate's  permanent  control  over  initiative  in  legislation. 

(iv.)  General  powers :  the  auspicia  and  the  coercitio. — We  have  now 
to  consider  certain  magisterial  powers  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  separate  department,  since  they  are  coextensive 
with  the  whole  sphere  of  official  authority.  The  first  that 
we  shall  treat,  the  taking  of  the  auspices,  was  as  much 
a  duty  as  a  right.  The  observance  of  the  auspicia  publica 
is  not  merely  an  act  that  the  magistrate  may  perform,  but 
one  that  he  must  perform  if  his  powers  are  to  be  duly 
exercised.  The  imperium  and  the  auspicia  are  indissolubly 
connected; 2  they  are  the  divine  and  human  side  of  the  same 
power,  and  ever}''  important  act  of  human  activity  should  be 
prefaced  by  an  appeal  for  divine  assistance.  We  have  already 
explained  that  the  only  auspices  which  are  properly  connected 
with  the  magistracy  were  those  known  as  impetrativa,  and  that 
the  looking  for  these — the  gift  of  spedio — was  always  a  peculiar 
attribute  of  the  patrician  magistracy,^  and  was,  therefore,  not 
possessed  by  the  tribunes  and  aediles  of  the  Plebs.  With 
respect  to  the  other  category  of  auspices — the  oblativa — not  only 
are  all  magistrates  on  a  level  Avith  one  another,  but  they  are  all 
below  the  level  of  the  meanest  citizen.  The  citizen,  if  he  is  a 
devout  vQBXi,  may  suspend  the  business  he  has  in  hand,  if  an 
evil  sign  appears.  The  magistrate  is  bound  to  do  so,  if  the 
sign  is  by  common  consent  evil,  or  has  been  pronounced  such 
by  the  college  of  pontiffs  or  by  the  Sibylline  books.  Eoman 
theology  recognised  five  categories  of  auspices ;  four  of  these 
belong  to  the  class  impetrativa,  one  to  the  class  oblativa.*  The 
latter,  as  being  the  simpler  and  the  one  common  to  all  the 
magistrates,  may  be  considered  first. 

1  This  right  of  the  tribunes  originated  later  than  304  B.C.  ;  see  p.  127. 

2  Liv.  xxii.  30 ;  xl.  52.  Cf.  Wilmanns  n.  27  "  L.  Mummi.  L.  F.  Cos.  duct(u) 
auspicio  imperioque  ejus  Achaia  capt{a)  Corinto  delete  Romam  redieit  triumphans." 

3  p.  89. 

*  Festus  p.  261  "quinque  genera  signorum  observant  augures  publici,  ex 
coelo,  ex  avibus,  ex  tripudl",  ex  quadripedibus,  ex  diris." 
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(1)  IMrof. — These  were  a  heterogeneouB  collection  of  signs 
uf  ill  omen.  Anything  that  broke  the  silence  (siientium)  ^  when 
the  auspices  were  being  taken  was  of  this  character,  such  as  the 
fall  of  anything  in  a  temple  {cadueum  avspieium),*  or  a  sudden 
noise,  such  as  the  squeak  of  a  mouse.*  Such  too  was  any  sudden 
event  that  seemed  to  warn  back  from  a  course  once  taken — the 
flight  of  ravens  towards  the  walker  or  round  his  head,  and  the 
stumbling  of  his  foot  on  the  threshold ;  *  the  struggle  of  birds 
in  the  air  ending  in  the  defeat  of  those  that  had  flown  from  the 
direction  of  the  general's  camp ;  ^  the  seizing  of  the  boundary 
stones  of  a  newly  laid -out  city  by  wolves,"  and  countless  others. 
A  peculiarly  dreadful  omen  was  a  flt  of  epilepsy,  called,  from 
its  power  of  suspending  the  assemblies,  morbus  comilialis.  Such 
signs,  to  be  effective  hindrances,  must  have  an  obvious  connexion 
in  time  and  place  with  the  act  they  impede,  and  must,  besides, 
be  noticed  by  the  agent.  Hence  a  flash  of  lightning  was  the 
most  effective  of  auspicia  obkUiva.  Less  potent  signs  could  be 
ignored  by  veiling  the  senses.  The  augur,  who  is  asked  by  the 
officiating  magistrate  if  there  is  silence,  does  not  look  round 
him,  but  straightway  answers  "  yes " ; '  in  sacrifice  flutes  are 
blown  to  drown  all  other  sounds,^  and  the  general  bent  on 
fighting  takes  the  precaution  of  travelling  in  a  closed  litter.* 
If  another  person  forced  the  omen  on  the  magistrate's  notice,  he 
was  bound  to  attend  to  it  This  announcement  (nuntiaiio  or 
obnufUiaiio)  we  shall  speak  of  elsewhere ;  it  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  conflict  between  the  authorities  of  the  different  magistrates. 

The  four  other  classes  of  omens  belong  to  the  category  of 
auspicia  impetraiiva.     These  were — 

(2)  Signs  from  the  flight  of  birds  (signa  ex  anhus\  the  oldest 

form  of  augural  discipline,  as  the  very  words  augures  and  auspi- 

cium  prove,  and  one  that  in  the  early  Republic  was  used  in  all 

'  SUeniiUm  is  defined  negatively;  see  Cic.  de  Dir.  ii.  34,  71  "id  enini 
alentinm  dicimus  in  aiupiciis,  quod  omni  vitio  caret"     Of.  Festus  p.  351. 

*  e.g.  tbe  fall  of  the  cap  flrom  the  head  of  the  sacrificing  priest  (VaL  Max.  i. 
1,  5).     Of.  Festus  p.  64. 

*  Val.  Max.  L  1, 6  **  occentusque  soricb  anditus  Fabio  Maximo  dictaturam  . .  . 
depoBendi  canaam  praebuit" 

*  ib.  4,  3  (the  omens  that  T.  Gracchus  encountered  when  seeking  the 
tribunate). 

*  ib.  4,  7.  •  Hut  C.  Graeeh.  11. 

'  Cic.  dt  Div.  ii  84,  72  "  Illi  autein,  qui  in  anspicium  adhibetur,  cum  ite 
imperavit  \s  qui  anspicatur  '  Dicito,  si  siientium  esse  videbitur ' ;  nee  susjiidt 
nee  drcnmspicit :  statim  respondet,  'silentinm  ense  rideri.' " 

*  PUn.  II. X.  xxvui.  2,  11.  •  Cic  de  Div.  U.  45,  77. 
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solemn  acts  of  state,  such  as  the  summons  of  the  comitia  or  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator.^ 

(3)  Cl«sely  akin  to  this  was  the  augury  from  the  motions 
and  sounds  of  four-footed  beasts  (signa  ex  qwidrupedUms) ;  but  by 
the  close  of  the  Republic  these  forms  of  divination,  which  re- 
quired study  and  research,  had  given  place  to  the  two  remaining 
classes,  which  were  more  easily  interpreted,  or  more  readily 
manipulated  for  political  purposes.  These  were  the  coelestia 
auspicia  and  the  auspicia  ex  tripudiis.^ 

(4)  Chief  of  the  heavenly  signs  (celestia  auspicia),  and  the 
surest  expression  of  Jupiter's  will,  were  thunder  and  lightning. 
Thunder  seems  sometimes  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  wholly 
evil  omen ;  ^  but  the  course  taken  by  the  lightning  determined 
its  significance — if  on  the  watcher's  left,  it  was  lucky ;  if  on  the 
right,  unlucky.* 

(5)  The  auspicia  ex  tripudiis  were  signs  given  by  the  feeding 
of  tame  birds  {aves  internuntii  Jovis) — generally  domestic  fowls. 
If,  while  they  ate,  something  fell  from  their  mouths  (tripudium 
solistimum),  still  more  if  the  falling  object  made  a  ringing  noise 
(sonivium),  the  sign  was  taken  as  an  assent  of  the  gods  to  the 
business  in  hand.  This  mode  of  augury  was  convenient  for  two 
reasons.  It  was  always  available ;  the  birds  could  be  taken 
about  in  cages  under  the  custody  of  their  keepers  and  interpreters 
of  their  acts,  the  puUarii.  Hence  it  was  the  mode  of  augury 
specially  favoured  in  the  camp,  and  the  sacred  chickens  were  the 
invariable  attendants  of  a  Roman  army.  Again,  the  favourable 
sign  might  be  so  easily  gained.  The  irate  Roman  admiral,  who 
threw  his  chickens  that  would  not  eat  into  the  sea,  lacked  the 
patience  to  wring  the  wished-for  omen  from  them  by  protracted 
hunger,  or  by  feeding  them  with  porridge  which  they  could  not 
swallow  with  sufficient  rapidity.^ 

1  Liv.  i.  36  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  9. 

*  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  33,  71  "  haec  certe  quibus  iitimur,  sive  tripudio  sive  de  coelo, 
simulacra  sunt  auspiciorum,  auspicia  nuUo  modo." 

'  Liv.  xxiii.  31  (215  B.C.,  Marcellus)  "cui  ineunti  consulatum  cum  tonuisset, 
vocati  augures  vitio  creatum  videri  pronunciaverunt." 

*  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  35,  74  "  Fulmen  sinistrum  auspiciuin  optimum  habemus  ad 
omnes  res,  praeterquam  ad  comitia," 

*  ib.  i.  15,  27  "nam  nostri  quidem  magistratus  auspiciis  utuntur  coactis. 
Necesse  est  enim,  offa  objecta,  cadere  frustum  ex  pulli  ore,  cum  pascitur.  (28)  Quod 
autem  scriptum  habetis,  tripudium  fieri,  si  ex  ea  quid  in  solidum  ceciderit : 
hoc  quoque,  quod  dixi,  coactum,  tripudium  solistimum  dicitis."  Cf.  ii.  34,  72  ; 
35,  73.     For  their  use  iu  camp  see  Cic.  de  Div.  L  35,  77  ;  Val.  Max.  1.  4,  3. 
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Tlie  auspices  were  at  first  an  accompaniment  of  the  imperium ; 
later,  when  they  became  an  attribute  of  the  whole  patrician 
magistracy,  their  importance  varied  with  the  potesUu  of  the 
magistrate.  Officials  with  imperium  were  said  to  possess  maxima 
atupiciOy  and  the  pro -magistrates  were  naturally  included  in 
this  list,  for  the  auspices  were  as  necessary  in  war  as  in  peace  ; 
those  of  the  censors,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this  office, 
were  reckoned  maxima,  although  the  occasions  on  which  thoy 
were  taken  were  so  unique  that  they  were  not  brought  into  the 
same  category  as  those  of  the  consuls  and  praetors  ;  those  of  the 
lower  magistrates,  aediles  and  quaestors,  were  called  minora.^ 
This  was  little  more  than  a  formal  difference,  had  reference 
merely  to  the  importance  of  the  respective  spheres  of  operation, 
for  which  observations  were  made,  and  did  not  determine  the 
kinds  of  auspices  that  might  be  taken  by  each  magistrate. 

The  occasions  of  the  magistrate's  auspication  embraced  every 
public  act  of  any  importance.  In  three  cases  above  all  was  it 
regarded  as  essential ;  these  were  the  nomination  of  a  magistrate, 
the  holding  of  the  coitiilia,  and  the  departure  of  a  general  for 
war!  The  chief  rule  of  observance  was  that  the  auspices  must 
betaken  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place  in  which  the 
act  was  to  be  performed.  The  fact  that  the  Roman  civil  day 
(dies  civiUs)  began  at  midnight  ^  was  convenient  for  procuring  the 
requisite  siUniium  ;  and  sometimes,  to  prevent  any  flaw  (vitium), 
the  act  itself  was  performed  before  daybreak.  Thus  the  consul, 
when  he  nominates  a  dictator,  "rises  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night " '  to  do  so.  The  ceremonial  for  all  public  auspication  * 
was  as  follows.  A  sacred  enclosure  (templum)  was  marked  out  on 
the  required  spot — within  or  without  the  pcmenum,  according  to 
the  purpose  in  view — within  which  the  magistrate  pitched  his 
tent  (tabemaculum  capere),^  which  had  one  side  open  for  observa- 
tion. After  midnight  he  rose,  and,  seated  on  the  floor,  performed 
the   rita.      Its  validity  depended  on  his  personal  observation 

In  the  last  pungs  the  incident  connected  with  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  (249  &c.)  is 
described. 

*  Hessala  ap.  GelL  ziiL  15  "  Patriciornm  aospicia  in  dnas  sunt  dirisa  potestates. 
Maxima  sunt  consulum,  praetonim  censorum.  .  .  .  Reliquorum  magistratunm 
minora  aunt  auspicia."  *  Oell.  iii.  2. 

*  "Orieos  de  nocte  silentio"  (Uv.  viiL  23). 

*  That  in  the  camp,  by  means  of  the  sacred  chickens,  had  naturally  to  be 
exempted  from  these  formalities. 

*  CIc.  de  NaL  Dear.  IL  4,  11  ;  tbeae  tents  were  called  MtNora  templa  (Ppstnii 
p.  157). 
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alone ;  but  he  might  invite  skilled  assistants  to  his  aid.^  The 
consequence  of  inability  to  get  a  favourable  omen  was  necessarily 
the  non-performance  of  the  contemplated  act ;  the  only  course 
open  was  to  wait  for  another  day,  and  to  seek  the  auspices  over 
again  {repetere  auspicia).^  If  the  act  had  been  performed  in  spite 
of  ill  omens,  or  if  subsequent  reflection  showed  a  flaw  in  the  cere- 
monial, the  act  was  said  to  be  subject  to  a  mtium  which  rendered 
it  invalid ;  the  law  passed  did  not  hold  good,  and  the  magistrate 
thus  faultily  elected  (vitio  creatus)  had  to  resign  his  functions.^ 
In  the  case  of  the  election  of  the  consuls  being  thus  vitiated  the 
consequences  might  be  serious ;  for  if  the  flaw  was  discovered 
after  their  entrance  on  office,  a  renewal  of  the  auspices  (renovatio 
auspkiorum)  *  could  only  be  effected  through  an  interregnum.  It 
was  in  this  connexion  that  the  power  of  the  augurs  came  into 
play,  for  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  heaven-sent  signs. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  membership  of  the  augural  college  was 
the  highest  _aiabiiipn-  of  the  Roman  statesman,  when  its  decree 
pijiilH  npspt,  fl-  lj,\v^  stave  off  a,  capital  charge,  or  force  a  consul  to 
abdicate.  It  is  tnip.  that  the  fl.ugurs  could  give  their  advice  only 
nn  t.bfl  rAqnftst.  nf  a.  Tnagistrat£-Qrof_the  Senate ;  but,  as  a  measure 
or  election  not  favoured  by  the  government  would  readily  be 
challenged  in  this  way,  the  decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  state 
often  rested  wholly  with  the  college  of  augurs.  Their  power  of 
interpretation  extended  to  the  far  more  frequent  auspkia  oblativa, 
and  in  reporting  these  even  the  initiative  might,  as  we  shall  see, 
be  taken  by  an  augur. 

Since  the  auspicia  puUica  were  personal  signs  vouchsafed  to 
individuals,  a  collision  between  the  auspices  of  colleagues  engaged 
in  the  same  business  was  not  impossible.  What  the  result  of 
such  a  collision  was  in  the  case  of  magistrates  engaged 
domi  is  unknown.^     In  the  field  the  effective  auspices  were  in 

^  The  manipulation  of  auspices  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  caused  the 
skilled  assistant  to  be  neglected  (Cic.  de  Div.  iL  34,  71  "apud  majores  nostros 
adhibebatur  peritus,  nunc  quilibet "). 

»  Liv.  ix.  39,  etc. 

'  See  the  section  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  people.  The  vitium  effected 
the  elections  even  of  tribunes  of  the  Plebs — but  purely  as  a  result  of  auspicia 
oblativa.  See  Liv.  x.  47  (293  B.C.)  "exacto  jam  anno  novi  tribuni  plebis 
magustratum  inierant :  hisque  ipsis,  quia  vitio  creati  erant,  quinque  post  dies  alii 
subfecti." 

*  ib.  V.  31,  etc. 

*  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  auspices  of  the  consuls  might  have  alternated, 
like  their  fasces,  from  month  to  month  (Steiatsr.  L  p.  95). 
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the  handa  of  the  consul  whoso  turn  for  coromand  had  come,' 
or,  in  case  of  joint  command,  in  those  of  the  higher  magistrate  ; 
thus  the  auspices  of  the  consul  extinguished  those  of  the  praetor.* 
In  the  hiter  Republic  the  difficulty  scarcely  existed,  as  joint 
command  of  two  magistrates  with  imperium  became  very  infre- 
quent, and  the  proconsul  or  propraetor  took  the  auspices  alone. 

The  auspices  were  the  mode  in  which  the  god's  will  was 
revealed  to  the  magistrate.  The  other  universal  power — the 
coercitio — was  the  mode  in  which  the  magistrate's  will  was  forced 
on  man.  It  was  the  method  in  which  he  compelled  obedience  to 
his  commands,  or  secured  the  performance  of  state  obligations 
which  it  was  bis  duty  to  enforce.  It  was,  therefore,  in  touch 
with  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  differed  from  it  in  two  ways. 
Firstly,  coercUio  was  not  directed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  per- 
manent obligations  of  man  to  his  fellow  man,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  criminal  law,  but  rather  to  the  repression  of  exceptional 
acts  directed  against  the  state  as  a  whole ;  and  secondly,  the 
means  of  eoercUio  actually  available  could  be  employed  by  the 
magistrate  on  his  own  responsibility,  while  the  power  of  juris- 
diction he  shared  with  the  people.  This  second  difference, 
however,  was  unknown  to  constitutional  theory.  The  magistrate 
might  avail  himself  of  any  means  of  coercion  against  a  harmful 
or  disobedient  citizen  —  he  might  employ  fines,  bonds,  and 
scourging;'  but  the  fine,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  the 
scourging  gave  rise  to  the  provocatio ;  in  this  case  magisterial 
coercion  led  on  to  jurisdiction. 

The  objects  of  magisterial  coercitio  were  by  no  means 
always  private  citizens.  It  could  be  directed  against  senators 
and  indices,  and  could  be  exercised  by  any  superior  over  any 
inferior  magistrate,  to  compel  his  respect  or  to  force  him  to  a 
performance  of  his  duties. 

The  severest  mode  of  coercion — the  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty — was,  as  we  saw,  originally  inherent  in  the  imperium, 
but  was  rendered  impossible  by  two  Valerian  laws  of  509  and 

*  Thus  before  Caonae  Varro  takes  the  field  in  spite  of  the  ill-omena  which  the 
obserration  of  his  colleague  Paulus  had  revealed  (Liv.  zzii.  42). 

*  Val.  Max.  U.  8,  2. 

'  Cic.  <b  Leg.  ilL  8,  6  "  magistratns  nee  oboedientem  et  noxinm  civem  multa, 
Tinculis,  Terberibus  coerceto,  ui  par  uu^orre  potestas  populusve  prohibessit,  atl 
quoa  proTocatio  esto."  A  let  Porcia  prohibited  the  scourgiug  of  a  Roman  citizen 
by  a  gravis  poena  (Lir.  z.  9) ;  but  that  technically  it  merely  submitted  the  thr«At 
of  such  coercitio  to  appeal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  law  is  elaaaed  amongst 
thoM  regulating  the  provocatio  (Cic.  <U  Rep.  iL  31,  54). 
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449  B.C.^  A  third  lex  Valeria  of  300  B.C.  prohibited  the  execu- 
tion or  scourging  of  one  who  had  appealed ;  but  the  weakness 
of  former  enactments  was  repeated  in  this  law ;  it  declared  the 
magistrate's  contravention  of  it  to  be  improbe  factum.^  An 
effective  sanction  seems  first  to  have  been  supplied  by  one  of 
the  three  Porcian  laws ;  ^  certainly  at  the  end  of  the  Republic 
a  violation  of  the  provocatio  entailed  a  capital  penalty  on  the 
magistrate. 

With  respect  to  the  capital  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes,  we 
have  seen  ho^V  their  tacit  recognition  of  the  appeal  gave  rise  to 
this  jurisdiction.*  But  in  theory  the  coercion  of  the  tribune, 
when  used  in  defence  of  the  sanctity  of  his  own  person,  was  not 
subject  to  appeal.^  Here  the  old  religious  penalties  remained 
in  force,  and  a  period  as  late  as  the  year  131  B.C.  "svitnessed  the 
spectacle  of  a  tribune  dragging  a  censor,  who  had  degraded  him, 
to  the  Tarpeian  rock  with  intent  to  hurl  him  down — a  fate  from 
which  he  was  saved  only  by  the  veto  of  the  tribune's  colleagues.® 

Scourging,  which  is  found  in  the  early  Republic  as  a  punish- 
ment employed  in  the  military  levy,^  was  practically  abolished  as 
a  mode  of  concitio  by  the  third  lex  Valeria  of  300  B.C.*  and  the 
leges  Forciae,  which  submitted  the  threat  of  such  punishment  to 
appeal,  the  latter  laws  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  magistrate 
who  inflicted  it. 

Imprisonment  (abdiictio  in  carcerem,  in  vinculo),  although  not 
recognised  as  a  penalty  in  Roman  law,  plays  a  double  part  in  the 
coercitio.  It  was  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  magistrates 
defended  their  dignity  and  secured  obedience,  not  merely  from 
private  citizens,  but  from  lower  magistrates  and  senators  ;  and  it 
was  adopted  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  secure  the  appearance 
on  trial  of  one  whom  they  accused.  The  use  of  this  severe 
measure  against  magistrates  by  any  power  but  the  tribunate  is 

1  pp.  79, 109. 

*  Liv.  X.  9  "  cum  eum  qui  provocasset  virgis  caedi  securique  necari  vetuisset, 
si  quis  adversus  ea  fecisset,  nihil  ultra  quam  improbe  factum  adjecit."  The 
meaning  of  this  sanction  has  been  much  disputed :  it  may  mean  "  incapable  of 
making  a  will,"  on  the  analogy  of  "improbus  (i.e.  qui  probate  nou  potest) 
intestabilisque  esto."  Mommsen  {Stra/recht  p.  632)  takes  the  expression  to 
mean  that  the  act  of  the  magistrate  would  be  regarded  as  "  unjustified,"  i.e.  as 
an  ordinary  criminal  offence.  *  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31,  54. 

*  p.  95.  '  Dio  Cass.  liii.  17. 

*  Plin.  H.N.  vii.  44  ;  Liv.  Ep.  59.  ^  Liv.  ii.  55  ;  vii.  4. 

8  The  virgis  caedi  in  the  third  lex  Valeria  (note  2)  probably  refers  to  scourging 
as  well  as  to  death  by  the  rod. 
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rare ; '  but  it  plays  a  great  {)art  in  the  tribunician  annals,  and 
the  temporary  imprisonment  of  a  consul  became  a  familiar 
feature  of  party  strife  during  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic' 
It  was  a  summary  method  of  silencing  ttie  opposition  of  a  too 
zealous  optimate,  and  the  veto  of  the  tribune's  colleague  was  the 
only  means  of  releasing  the  head  of  the  state.'  Preventive 
imprisonment  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  appearance  of  an 
accused  at  trial  was  rare  at  Rome.  The  custom  of  giving 
sureties  or  bail  (vades,  vadimonium)  was  early  recognised ;  *  but 
it  rested  entirely  with  the  magistrate  whether  he  should  accept 
such  a  security.* 

The  imposition  of  a  fine  (multa)  was  the  most  common  mode 
of  enforcing  obedience,  and  was  possessed  by  all  the  magistrates 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  quaestor.*  As  early  as 
454  B.C.  the  power  of  fining  (jus  multas  didumis),  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  consuls  alone,  was  conferred  "  on  all 
magistrates" — including,  therefore,  the  tribunes  and  plebeian 
aediles — by  a  Ux  Atemia  Tarpeia  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the 
centuries.^  The  lex  Menenia  Sexiia  (452  b.c.)  fixed  the  highest 
fine  that  could  be  imposed  by  a  magistrate  on  his  own  authority 
(mtUta  supremo)  at  two  sheep  or  thirty  oxen  ® — the  former  the 
limit  for  the  poor  man,  the  latter  for  the  rich.  After  coined 
money,  or  at  least  metal  by  weight,  had  come  into  vogue  during 
the  decemviral  period,  a  lex  Julia  Papiria  (de  multarum  aesHma- 
tione)  of  430  B.a  fixed  3000  libral  asses  as  the  extreme  amoimt 

'  Capito  ap.  Oell.  iv.  10  "Caesar  conral  viatorem  vocavit  enmqae  (Catonero), 
cum  fineni  non  faceret  (of  speaking  in  the  Senate)  prendi  loquentem  et  in  carcerem 
iludjtusit"     Cf.  Saet.  OiM.  17. 

*  The  earliest  recorded  case  is  in  Liv.  Ep.  zMiL  (Momms.  Staatar.  L  p.  154). 
Atypical  instance  belonging  to  the  year  60  B.C.  is  described  in  Cic.  cut  Att.  iL 
1,  8  ;  Dio  Cass.  zxxviL  50. 

*  It  was  thus  that  the  imprisonment  of  M.  Bibnlus,  consnl  in  69  (Cic.  in  Vat, 
9,  21),  and  of  M.  Crassus,  consul  in  55  (Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  39),  was  prevented. 

*  The  annals  introduce  bail  as  early  as  the  trial  of  Kaeso  Quinctius  in  461  B.C. 
(Uv.  iU.  13). 

*  Ut.  xsr.  4  (212  b.c.) 

*  Mommaen  (StaaUr.  L  p.  148  n.  1)  takes  the  view  that  the  quaestor  had  no 
power  of  eomvitio  through  muita  and  jnijntu.  For  an  opposite  opinion  aee 
Karlowa  ReehUgeaeh.  i.  p.  171  and  Buschke  Multa  p.  36. 

'  Dionya.  z.  60  iwl  r^  Xaxlnitn  iKKXifolai  pbfiov  iKipwrw  (the  consuls  8p^ 
Tar]N-iuii  and  A.  Atemius)  X»a  rait  d^atf  ii^  rii<ra<f  rt^  dKO«rAu>Drrat  1)  vapa- 
i^onoOirrai  €lt  tV  iavrup  i(ovclap  iyifuovr  •  riun  ydp  o^  drcuru*  ^{^r  dXXi  rcSt 
inrdroit  fiimou.     Cf.  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  35,  60. 

"  Dionya.  l.c ;  G«ll.  xi.  1.  Dionysius  (probably  by  an  error  of  the  copyist) 
rrprcaenta  the  fine  as  being  two  oxen  or  thirty  sheep. 
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that  a  magistrate  might  impose.^  The  infliction  of  a  fine  larger 
than  this  mttlta  supreina  subjected  the  official  who  pronounced  it 
to  an  appeal  to  the  people.^  The  provoaitio  against  muliae  went 
before  the  comitia  or  the  concilium  of  the  tribes  according  as  the 
fines  were  imposed  by  patrician  or  plebeian  magistrates,  and  we 
shall  see  how  this  appeal  brought  the  aediles  into  contact  with 
these  two  assemblies.^  Certain  laws  continued  to  fix  an  absolute 
limit  even  to  fines  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
They  were  generally  limited  to  less  than  half  of  the  property  of 
the  accused.* 

But  the  tribunes'  power  of  imposing  money  penalties  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  of  the  other  magistrates.  The 
power  of  confiscating  all  the  goods  of  an  individual  by  consecrating 
them  to  a  god  (consecratio  boTwrum),  a  relic,  like  the  execution 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  of  the  old  religious  jurisdiction  and  as 
little  subject  to  the  appeal,  had  been  occasionally  put  in  force  by 
them  in  extreme  cases,^  and  like  other  vanished  relics  of  antiquity 
was  revived  during  the  party  struggles  of  the  close  of  the  Ke- 
public. 

Another  mode  of  coercion,  specially  used  against  magistrates 
and  the  official  class,  was  the  seizing  of  articles  of  their  property 
as  pledges  {pigrwris  capio).^  It  was  possessed  by  all  the  magis- 
trates  who   had   the   coercUio,  and  was  employed  rather  as  a 

^  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  35,  60  ' '  levis  aestimatio  pecudum  in  multa  lege  C.  Julii,  P. 
Papirii  consul um  constitnta  est"  ;  Liv.  iv.  30  "  legem  de  multarum  aestimatione 
pergratam  populo  .  .  .  ipsi  (the  consuls  Julius  and  Papirius)  praeoccupaverunt 
ferre";  Gell.  xi.  1  "in  oves  singulas  aeris  deni,  in  boves  aeris  ceuteni  .  .  . 
Suprema  multa  est  ejus  numeri,  .  .  .  ultra  quern  multam  dicere  in  dies  singulos  jus 
non  est."     Gellius,  however,  attributes  the  pecuniary  estimate  to  the  lex  Atemia. 

'  The  view  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the  multa  suprema  was  one  beyond 
which  the  magistrate  could  not  under  any  circumstances  go.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  known  limit  at  which  the  appeal  became  possible.  That  there  was  one,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  iheprovocatio  ab  omnijudicio  allowed  by  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  31,  54.     See  p.  106).  »  p.  246. 

*  Lex  Tab.  Bant.  1.  12  "Sei  quis  mag(istratus)  multam  inrogare  volet  [quei 
volet,  dum,  minoris]  partus  familias  taxsat,  liceto. " 

'  e.g.  in  case  of  continued  resistance  to  the  veto.  See  Liv.  xliiL  16  (169  B.C., 
P.  Rutilius)  "  TL  Gracchi  primum  boua  consecravit,  quod  in  multa  pignoribusque 
ejus,  qui  tribunum  adpellasset,  intercessioni  non  parendo,  se  in  ordinem  coegisset "  ; 
or  for  a  supposed  stigma  inflicted  by  a  censor  on  a  tribune  (Plin.  JI.N.  vii.  44). 
Cicero,  pro  iJomo  47,  123,  mentions  the  consecration  of  the  goods  of  L.  Metellus 
by  C.  Atinius  (131  B.C.,  Plin.  I.e.)  as  an  instance  of  "furor  tribuni  plebis, ductus 
ex  nonnullis  perveterum  teraporum  exemplis."  P.  Clodius  (58  B.C.)  consecrated 
the  goods  of  Cicero  and  of  Gabinius  the  consul  (ib.  §  124). 

*  Lex  Quindia  de  aquaeduciibua  (Bruns  Pontes)  1.  20  "turn  is  praetor  .  .  . 
multa  piguoribus  cogito  coerceto." 
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punishment  than  as  a  aecurity  for  good  behaviour.  Hence  the 
pledges  were  often  destroyed,^  and  we  find  a  consul  seeking 
satisfaction  for  his  outraged  dignity  in  breaking  up  the  curule 
chair  of  the  praetor  who  would  not  rise  to  greet  him  as  he 
passed  by.* 

Although,  after  the  provocaHo  had  limited  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing death  and  scourging,  the  means  of  coercitio  were  much  the 
same  for  every  magistrate,  a  formal  difference  in  its  mode  of 
exercise  existed  between  the  higher  and  lower  magistrates,  and 
between  the  magistrates  with  imperium  and  the  tribunes.  The 
consuls  and  other  magistrates  with  imperium  had  the  right  of 
summoning  delinquents  before  their  tribunal  {yocatio)  as  well  as 
of  summarily  arresting  them  in  person  (prensio).^  The  quaestors 
and  lower  officials  had  neither  of  these  rights  ;  and  the  theory  of 
the  tribune  8  being  an  exceptional  magistrate  who  should  render 
assistance  in  person  *  was  so  far  preserved  that  he  had  only  the 
right  of  arrest.*  We  sometimes  meet  with  tribunes  who  carried 
out  their  mandates  with  their  own  hands,  but  their  presence 
alone  was  sufficient  for  the  prensio  to  be  eflfective ;  in  early  times 
they  used  their  aediles  for  the  act  of  violence,  in  later  times 
their  viatcres.^  By  the  close  of  the  Republic  the  distinction  was 
obliterated,  and  the  tribunes,  without  formal  right,  summoned 
individuals  before  them.' 

A  mere  eniimftratinn  of  the  powers  of  the  Roman  magistracy 
throws  little  light  on  t.hfl  working  of  thfl  rivin  ftnnat.ifiit.inn.  The 
question  which  we  shall  now  consider — the  conflict  of  powers — 
is  from  this  point  of  view  more  instnictive  if  only  because  it^ 
shows  whv  Rome  could  not  be  governed  by  her  magistrates. 

^  Cic  de  Oral.  iiL  1,4,"  pignora  caedere  "  or  "  conoidere  " ;  the  destruction  wm 
perfomied  aa  an  example  "in  conspecta  popoli  Roman!." 

'  Auet,  de  Vir.  lUustr.  72,  6.  Of.  the  procedure  of  the  consul  Servilios 
against  the  revolutionary  praetor  Caelius  Rufus  in  48  B.c.  Dio  Coas.  zlii.  23 
r6i'  rr  Sl^pof  airroO  awtrptyf/tv. 

*  Varro  ap.  OelL  xiii.  12  "vocationem  (habent),  ut  conaules  et  caeteri,  qui 
habent  imperium ;  prensionem,  ut  tribuni  plebis  et  alii,  qui  habent  viatorem  ; 
Deque  vocationem  neque  prenaionem,  ut  quaeatores  et  ceteri,  qui  neque  lictorem 
habent  neque  Tiatorem.  Qui  vocationem  habent,  idem  prendere,  teuere,  abducere 
poasunt."  *  p.  94.  •  See  Varro  ap.  Gell.  I.e. 

'  Ae<iilea  mm  uaed  in  the  trial  of  Coriolanus  (Dionya.  viL  26,  aee  p.  98)  ; 
Gracchua  sent  one  of  his  viatortM  to  drag  his  colleague  Octavins  fh>m  the  Rostra 
(Plut.  Ti.  Graeeh.  12).  Of.  Liv.  xxv.  4  (case  of  Poatumius  212  B.C.)  "  tribuni .  .  . 
ni  vades  daret .  .  .  prehendi  a  viators  .  .  .  juaaeruut" 

'  Varro,  aa  an  antiquarian,  refused  to  obey  such  a  summons  on  the  ground  of 
iU  Ulegality  (GelL  xUi.  12.) 
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The  first  ground  of^  conflict  was  religious  and  arose  from  a 
use,  or  rathp.r  misnsft,  pf  tlip.  an  spinas,  which  we  have  hitherto 
refrained  from  discussing  because  it  is  only  indirectly  connected 
with  the  jm  auspiciorum.  It  arose  from  a  power  possessed  not 
by  the  magistrate  only  but  by  every  Roman  citizen.  It  was 
the  duty  of  any  one  who  was  the  witness  of  an  evil  omen  (e.g. 
one  of  the  dirae  belonging  to  the  class  of  auspicia  obkUiva)  to 
give  notice  of  this  occurrence  to  any  magistrate  about  to  embark 
on  an  important  undertaking.  The  most  frequent  occasion  on 
which  such  obnuntiatio^  was  employed  was  the  holding  of  the 
comitia.  The  respect  paid  to  this  announcement  by  the  magis- 
trate guiding  the  proceedings  naturally  depended  on  the  position 
which  the  announcer  held  in  the  state.  The  notice  of  a  private 
and  unknown  citizen  might  be  received  with  suspicion ;  that 
given  by  an  augur,  who  actually  waited  by  the  comitia  to  watch 
for  such  signs,^  or  by  another  magistrate,  would  usually  be 
respected.  But,  while  the  obmintiatio  of  the  augur,  the  plebeian, 
ma.gist,ra.tp!,  and  thp.  privatp.  ritizpn  Hpipftnflp.rl  nn  phannft^  t.Viat,  nf 
the  patrician  magistrate  could  l^e  the  result  of  design.  Observation 
of  the  heavens  was,  as  we  saw,  the  favourite  form  of  spectio  of  the 
urban  magistrate,  and  the  belief  was  strongly  held  that,  if  he 
asked  a  sign,  the  sign  would  come.  The  lightning  which 
appeared  might  be  a  lucky  or  unlucky  omen  for  the  magistrate 
himself ;  but,  whether  it  appeared  on  the  left  or  right,  it  was, 
as  an  auspicium  oblativum,  unfavourable  to  the  holding  of  the 
comitia}  A  patrician  magistrate  had,  therefore,  only  to  give  out 
that  "  he  would  observe  the  heavens  "  (se  servaturum  de  coelo)  to 
suspend  all  meetings  of  the  comitia  and  of  the  concilium.^  Hence 
the  edict  by  which  the  consuls  summoned  the  comitia  centuriata 
contained  the  words  "  ne  quis  magistratus  minor  de  coelo  servasse 

^  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Ad.  iv.  2,  9  "qui  malani  rem  nuntiat,  obnuntiat,  qui 
bonam  adnuutiat ;  nam  proprie  obnuntiare  dicuntur  augures,  qui  aliquid  niali 
ominis  scaevumque  viderint."  Cf.  Cicero  Phil.  iL  33,  83  ;  de  Div,  L  16,  29 
(dirarum  obnuntiatio). 

^  The  plebeian  magistrates  sometimes  watched  for  such  signs,  for  purposes  of 
obstruction,  and  were  then  improperly  said  servare  de  coelo  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  3, 
3).  The  words  are  properly  used  only  of  the  spectio.  See  Greenidge,  "The 
Repeal  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Fufia"  in  Class.  Rev.  vii.  p.  158. 

»  !>.  163. 

*  Cic.  pro  Seat.  36,  78  ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.  To  discuss,  as  ha.s  been  done, 
whether  the  patrician  magistrates'  obnuntiatio  was  valid  against  the  tribunes  is 
to  raise  rather  an  idle  question.  The  lex  Aelia  Fufia  could  not  have  artificially 
regulated  religious  belief,  and  the  Plebs  was  as  susceptible  to  auspicia  as  the 
Populus  (see  p.  39). 
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Volit"  ^       The    Patriciti"    ulnmfH"''"    "^a"    'H    iv^warfnl    iirn«|Mni     in 

politioa.  the  couaterpoji^  Vft  tUf  p'^^'^'«^"  iui^r,*»iiy 

The  uncertainty  respecting  the  necessity  for  observing  most 
of  these  religious  messages  called  for  legislation ;  and  about  the 
year  153  B.C.  two  laws,  the  lex  Aelia  and  the  lex  Fujia,  were 
passed  which,  amongst  other  comitial  regulations,^  professed  to 
give  rules  for  the  obnurUiatio.*  The  import  of  these  rules  is  quite 
uncertain,  but  they  seem  to  have  recognised  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  watch  the  skies  to  the  detriment  of  public  business, 
and  to  have  attempted  to  define  the  value  of  the  announcement 
made  by  plebeian  magistrates,  augurs,  and  perhaps  even  by 
private  individuals.  The  scandalous  use  made  of  the  auspices 
by  the  consul  Bibulus  in  the  year  59  B.C.  was  a  shock  to  the 
national  conscience,  and  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  procedure  gave 
courage  to  the  enemy.  In  the  next  year  the  tribune  P.  Clodius 
abrogated  at  least  that  portion  of  the  law  which  bolstered 
up  the  misuse  of  the  speciio;  the  obnunliaiio  was  frequently 
employed  as  a  political  engine  after  this  date,  but  its  authors 
are  tribunes  and  augurs,^  which  shows  that  it  was  in  these 
cases  based  on  the  professed  chance  observation  of  auspicia 
obUUivcL 

The  other  modes  of  conflict  were  based  on  powers  inherent 
in  the  magistracy  ;  these  were  the  right  of  prohibition  possessed 
bv  the  hiybftr  piayjif^-rftt^  over  the  lower,  and  the  right  of  veto 

possessed  by  superiors  over  inferior^  ^r  bY  wlle*g"««  ^*^h  «q"*^ 
liQwers  over  one  another. 

Tiie  right  of  prohibition  was  an  outcome  of  major  potestas  and 
was  possessed  by  all  higher  over  all  lower  magistrates.  The 
tribune  had  it  against  all  officials  except  the  dictator  ;  the  consul 
against  the  praetor  and  against  all  magistrates  with  the  exception 
of  the  dictator  and  the  tribune.  The  magistrate's  right  to  forbid 
differed  from  the  magistrate's  intercession  in  that  the  latter  was 
levelled  against  a  completed  act  and  rendered  it  invalid ;  the 
former  was  merely  a  prohibition  based  on  some  power  which  the 
superior  magistrate  had  in  reserve ;  this  power  was  the  coercilio, 
the  use  of  which  was  threatened  if  the  command  was  disobeyed ; 

'  Cell.  zUL  15  ;  minor  here  simply  means  "  inferior  to  the  consul." 
'  They  regulated  the  precedence  of  the  eomitia  for  elections  and  for  laws 
(Cic.  ad  AU.I  16,  IS). 

*  Cic  in  Fis.  i,  9  ;  tU  Prov.  dm.  19,  46  ;  in  VaL  7,  18. 

*  Cic.  PhiL  iL  82.  80  and  38,  99 ;  od  AIL  iv.  9,  1 ;  16,  7.  etc    See  Oom. 
Rev.  vii.  p.  160. 
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hence,  if  the  coercitio  was  not  effectively  put  forward,  tJie  ad  which 
contravened  tlie  command  was  valid} 

The  scope  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  conditioned  by 
circumstances ;  most  frequently  the  prohibition  was  directed 
against  certain  specific  acts.  The  intercourse  of  a  lower  magis- 
trate with  the  people,  which  had  not  the  approval  of  his  superior, 
might  be  hampered  by  this  means  :  thus  the  higher  magistrate 
huA  t.hft  rightv  n/nf}e/i.rp' rjvntimem  from  the  lower. ^  The  tribune 
possessed  it  in  a  supreme  degree,  and  it  was  a  grave  infringe- 
ment of  his  majesty  when  any  other  official  called  away  a 
portion  of  the  people  whom  he  was  addressing.^  The  consul 
might  hinder  the  praetor  from  introducing  a  rogatio,^  and  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  obnuntiatio  when  he  himself 
was  holding  the  comitia  consistently  forbade  him  to  consult 
the  heavens  on  that  day.^  Othp.r  morft  glaring  misuses  of 
magiatftrial  power  were  hindered  in  this  way,  such  as  the 
fttl.p.Tnpt  t;0  triumph  without  the  consent  of  Senate  or  people,^  or 
thp  pffnrt.  in  prolong  a.  magist.rar.y  bp.yorid  its  appointed  tenure.^ 

But  the  prohibition  might,  under  special  circumstances,  be 
far  more  sweeping  than  this ;  it  might  extend  to  the  suspension 
of  all  the  functions  of  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  the  enforced 
cessation  of  almost  all  the  active  life  of  the  state. 

A  higher  magistrate,  although  he  could  not  take  away  office 
from  an  inferior  or  even  force  him  to  abdicate,  could  visit  a 
misuse  of  his  functions  by  prohibiting  all  further  action  on  his 
part.  This  power,  practically  amounting  to  a  suspension  from 
office,  is  found  twice  in  our  annals  directed  by  the  consul  against 
the  praetor — in  one  case  for  a  breach  of  respect,  in  the  other  for 
revolutionary   proceedings.^      Nor  was  the  power  confined  to 

^  The  exercise  of  the  coercitio  might  of  course  be  vetoed,  and  in  this  case  the 
prohibition  was  of  no  avail.     See  Liv.  ix.  34  (n.  7).  ^  p.  159. 

'  Liv.  xliii.  16  (169  B.C.,  P.  Rutilius  tr.  pi.)  "C.  Claudio  diem  dixit,  quod  con- 
tionem  ab  se  avocasset." 

*  ib.  xxvii.  5  (210  B.C.).  The  consul  declined  to  question  the  people  on  the 
nomination  of  a  dictator,  "quod  suae  potestatis  esset,"  and  forbade  the  praetor 
to  do  so.  *  p.  172. 

*  Cf.  the  story  in  Suet.  Tib.  2,  "Etiam  virgo  vestalis  fratrem  (App.  Claudius, 
consul  143  B.C.)  injussu  populi  triumphantem,  adscenso  simul  curru,  usque  in 
Capitolium  prosecuta  est,  ne  vetare  aut  intercedere  fas  cuiquam  tribunorum  esset." 

'  Liv.  ix.  33-34.  P.  Sempronius,  tribune,  attempted  to  compel  App.  Claudius, 
who  was  trying  to  prolong  his  censorship  beyond  eighteen  months,  to  abdicate. 
He  tried  to  imprison  the  censor  but  was  resisted  by  the  veto  of  three  colleagues. 

*  Attct.  de  vir.  iUustr.  72,  6  (for  the  occasion  see  p.  171) ;  the  consul  "ne 
quis  ad  eum  (praetorem)  in  jus  ire  edixit."     Dio  Cass.  xlii.  23  ;  amongst  the 
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Kunic.  Tho  provincial  governor  had  a  similar  ca|)acity  for  dis- 
raiuing  officials,  who  disgraced  his  administration,  from  the 
country  under  his  control.* 

A  far  more  comprehensive  act  was  the  edict  of  a  magistrate 
with  major  potestas  that  all  lower  magistrates  should  suspend  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  Such  a  cessation  of  public  business 
was  known  MJustiiium,  a  name  derived  from  the  suspension  of 
that  department  of  business  which  was  the  most  constant  sign  of 
the  active  life  of  the  state,  the  courts  of  law  (juris  statio).  The 
decree  was  usually  pronounced  by  the  highest  magistrate  present 
in  Rome  who  possessed  the  imperium,  by  the  dictator,'  or  by  the 
consuls'  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  justitium  was  proposed  on  a  vote  of 
the  Senate^  and  to  meet  certain  definite  contingencies.  The 
most  usual  circumstances  which  called  for  it  were  a  sudden  war, 
or  a  rising  within  the  confines  of  Italy  and  its  neighbourhood 
(tumulhts),^  or  a  public  mourning  following  on  a  national  disaster, 
or  the  death  of  a  distinguished  man.°  The  cessation  of  the 
justilium  (ju^itium  remittere ')  was  pronounced  by  a  decree  of 
the  magistrate  who  had  enjoined  it. 

Although  such  a  pmhihitivfl  order  RiiRp»tided  the  whole 
administration  of  justice  both  civil  and  criminal,  was  accompanied 
by  the  closing  of  the  aerarium,^  and  even  by  the  cessation  ofthe 
sittings  of  the  Senate,  it  necessarily  did  not  interrupt,  all  ^he 
business  of  the  state,  for  it  might  be  declared  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  exclusive  attention  to  some  special  sphere  of 
administration.  Thus  in  time  of  danger  the  military  levy  went 
on,'  and^dunng  the  social  war,  while  all  other  judicial  business 
was  suspended,  tho  Varian  commission  still  sat  to  perform  its 
vindictive  work  on  the  friends  of  the  allies.*" 

other  penalties  iropoaedby  Senrilitu  Isaaricos  on  Caelius  Rufus  (see  p.  171)  waa 
the  transference  of  hia  functions  to  another  praetor,  rd  re  rpoiHiKorra  rg  ipxv 
oiToC  dXX^  Ttp  Twi'  arpariffibv  rpocfra^t. 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  lii.  58,  184  "quaestorea,  legates,  praefectoa,  tribunos  snou, 
niuUi  miasos  feoemnt  et  <Ie  provincia  decedere  jussemnt,  qnod  illorum  culpa  se 
niinna  commode  audire  arbitrarentur,  aut  qnod  peccare  ipaoa  aliqua  in  n 
judicarent"  •  Liv.  iii.  27  ;  viL  9.  *  C.I.L.  vi.  n.  895. 

*  Liv.  iii.  8 ;  Cic  PhU.  v.  12,  31.  »  Liv.  iii  6 ;  ri.  7 ;  Cic  Lc 
'  Mommsen  conjectures  that,  on  the  occasion  of  every  public  ftineral  in  the 

forum,  a  short  jiulUium  was  declared  (Staatar.  L  p.  251  n.  4).  '  Liv.  x.  21. 

'  Cic.  (it  liar.  Reap.  26,  55  "justitinm  edid  oportere,  jurisdidionem  inter- 
raitti,  clandi  aerarinm,  jndicia  tollL"  Cf.  Plat  7V.  Oraeek,  10  ;  Cic  pro  Pkmeio 
14.  33.  »  Liv.  vL  7. 

>*>  Cic.  DniL  89,  804  "exercebatnr  ana  leg«  Jadicium  Varia,  ceteris  propter 
bellnm  intenulisis." 
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Such  was  the  constitutional  employment  of  this  exceptional 
power.  But  its  value  as  a  political  weapon  was  too  obvious 
for  it  to  fail  to  be  part  of  the  armoury  of  the  tribunes.  We 
have  seen  the  use  to  which  it  was  put  by  the  tribune  Licinius ;  ^ 
and  his  example  was  followed  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic 
by  his  great  successor  in  agrarian  agitation,  Ti.  Gracchus.  In 
133  he  published  an  edict  "prohibiting  all  other  magistrates 
from  transacting  business  until  the  voting  on  his  law  was 
finished ;  he  put  his  own  seals  on  the  temple  of  Saturn,  that 
the  quaestors  might  not  draw  money  out  or  pay  money  in ;  he 
announced  a  fine  that  he  would  inflict  on  praetors  who  ventured 
to  disobey,  so  that  each  in  terror  abandoned  the  administration 
which  had  been  confided  to  him."'  ^  The  higher  patrician 
magistrates,  the  consul  and  praetor,  could  employ  no  such  direct 
weapon.  They  could,  however,  indirectly  check  the  passing  of 
a  plebiscUum  by  assigning  to  a  comitial  day  one  of  those  mov- 
able feasts,  the  date  of  which  was  fixed  by  their  authority,^  and 
thus  making  it  a  dies  fasius. 

Intercessio,  though  sometimes  employed  to  describe  the  power 
of  prohibition  which  we  have  just  discussed,*  is  more  properly 
applied  to  the  power  possessed,  not  only  by  higher  magistrates, 
but  by  those  of  equal  authority,  of  vetoing  acts  already  performed 
by  magistrates  of  equal  or  lower  authority.  It  was  an  outcome, 
therefore,  not  only  of  major  but  of  par  potestas,  and  its  invariable 
consequence  was  the  invalidity  of  the  act  against  which  it  was 
levelled.  The  intercession  accompanied  \}\q  ^par poiedas  of  the 
consuls ;  with  the  creation  of  lower  magistrates  the  conception 
of  major  potestas  as  giving  this  power  arose,  and  the  culminating 
point  in  the  history  of  the  intercession  was  the  creation  of  the 
tribunate.  It  waajthe  great  safeguard  aguinst  illegal  or  inequitr 
able  acts  performed  by  magistrates,  who  were  irresponsible  during 
their  year  of  office,  and  the  tribune's  major  potestas  over  every 
magistrate,  made  him  the  guardian  of  the  interests^  originally  of 
t.hft  Plpbs  ajid  lat£r._Qf  .the  whole  community. 

A  Y^in  tn  be  valuable  should  imply  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  vetoed ;  and  thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  tribune,  the  intercessio  was  generally 
confined  within  the  limits  of  coUeagueship.     Thus  the  dictator 

»  p.  119.  »  Pint.  Ti.  Oracch.  10. 

'  "  (Feriae)  imperativae  sunt,  quas  consules  vel  praetores  pro  arbitrio  potes- 
tatis  indicunt "  (Macrob.  Saturn.  L  16,  6).  *  e.g.  by  Livy  (x.  37). 
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possessed  it  against  the  cunsul,  the  consul  against  the  praetor ; 
although  it  is  not  imprubable  that  the  consul  could  veto  the  acts 
of  the  aedile  and  quaestor  who  were  not  his  colleagues.^ 

The  tribune,  outside  the  bounds  of  his  own  college,  could 
employ  the  intercession  against  all  the  patrician  magistrates 
except  the  dictator  —  against  the  consul,  praetor,  aedile,  and 
quaestor.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  constitution,  however, 
created  ma^^JBtfates  between  wnom  no  r^l^tion  which  iusUfied 
t(bg  veiQ  could  be  imagined  to  ^^jjst ;  none,  for  instance,  could 
be  established  between  the  aedile  and  quaestor  or  between  the 
consul  and  censor,  and  accordingly  these  magistrates  had  no 
power  of  impeding  one  another's  actions. 

Three  general  limitations  existed,  which  alone  made  this 
strange  power  a  practical  working  principle  of  the  constitution. 
The  first,  which  was  necfifiBftCJLla-PISKfilltL  utter  confusion,  was 
fchfl  finality  of  the  intercession.  The  veto  could  not  be  vetoed, 
and  the  act  which  had  been  declared  void  could  not  be  again 
made  valid  by  the  exercise  of  this  power.  A  second  was  its 
purely  civil  character;  in  the  field  dividfld  commftnd  was  not 
tolerated,  and  thp.  intiP.rcessinn,  thp.refnret  did  not  exist.  A  third 
was  that  the  veto  could  only  be  directed  against  what  was 
clearly  the  act  of  a  magistrate.  We  shall  find  instances  of  this 
rule  in  the  s{>ecial  applications  of  the  intercession ;  an  important 
consequence  of  it  was  that  neither  the  verdict  of  a  judex  in 
civil  cases,  nor,  after  the  growth  of  the  standing  criminal 
courts,  of  the  judices  in  these  quaestiones  could  be  quashed  by  a 
magistrate. 

The  intercession  may  conveniently  be  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  three  spheres  of  magisterial  power  against  which 
it  was  directed  —  the  decree  {edidum^),  the  rogalio,  and  the 
senatus  consuUum. 

(i.)  The  intercession  might  be  directed  against  decrees  of 
any  kind — against  those  issued  in  the  course  of  civil  jurisdiction 
by  the  praetor,  in  the  course  of  criminal  jurisdiction  by  the 
consul,  aedile,  or  quaestor,  or  in  the  exercise  of  other  depart- 
ments of  administration  such  as  the  military  levy.  Intercession 
in   all   these  cases  rested   on  appelkUio,  the  request   for   help 

'  No  hwUnoe  of  tneh  a  veto  being  ezerdMd  at  Borne  is  known ;  but  it  ia 
racogniaed  in  the  mnnicipal  law  of  Salpensa  (Bnuia  FonUs)  c.  27. 

*  Or  tUentum.    The  formal  difference  is  slight ;  by  the  end  of  the  Republic 
ediehim  is  •  geasral,  deeretum  a  more  special  (and  generally  judicial)  command. 

N 
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(auxilium)  made  by  the  individual  who  felt  himself  injured  by 
the  decree.  The  appeal  had  to  be  made  personally  to  the 
magistrate  and  the  intercessio  exercised  personally  by  him.  Thus 
we  find  tribunes  tracking  the  footsteps  of  consuls  to  offer  help 
on  the  occasion  of  an  expected  levy/  and  a  praetor  taking  up 
his  position  close  to  the  chair  of  his  colleague,  waiting  for 
appeals  from  his  decisions.^  In  civil  jurisdiction  the  intercessio 
might  be  employed  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrate  (in  jure) ;  the  appeal  was  usually  from  one  of  the 
city  praetors  to  another,  although  they  might  possess  different 
judicial  departments  (p-ovinciae).^  The  general  principle  was  to 
give  the  mutual  right  of  veto  to  magistrates  possessing  somewhat 
similar  authority  and  knowledge.  But  this  rule  did  not  apply 
to  the  tribune.  His  interference  was  directed  against  both  civil  * 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  against  the  exercise  of  admini- 
strative power,  especially  that  of  the  consul.  In  such  cases  as 
the  consular  conscription  or  the  quaestor's  collection  of  the  taxes,^ 
it  is  not  the  general  decree  that  is  opposed  by  the  tribune,  but 
its  application  to  individual  cases  by  the  coercitio  of  the 
magistrate.  An  appeal  of  this  kind  made  to  the  tribunes 
sometimes  became  the  subject  of  a  quasi  -  judicial  process, 
especially  if  it  had  been  made  to  the  whole  college.^  A 
picture  of  this  process,  which  has  been  preserved,  shows  the 
appeal  made  from  a  consular  levy  ;  the  appellants  and  the 
magistrate  appealed  against  appear  before  the  benches  of  the 
tribunes  (ad  svhsellia  tribunorum) ;  '^  the  collegium  weighs  the 
arguments  and  then  gives  its  verdict,  sometimes  with  the  grounds 
of  its  decision.^  It  is  possible  that  the  college  may  in  these 
cases  have  agreed  to  give  the  finding  by  a  majority  of  votes, 

^  Liv.  iv.  55. 

*  Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20  (Caelius  Rufus)  "tribunal  suum  juxta  C.  Treboni 
praetoris  urbani  sellam  collocavit,  et  si  quis  appellavisset  .  .  .  fore  auxilio  pollice- 
batur."  For  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  presence  of  the  tribunes  in  Rome 
seep.  94. 

'  Thus  Verres,  who  was  praetor  urbanus,  had  his  decisions  vetoed  by  Piso, 
who  was  probably  praetor  peregrinus,  in  cases  where  Verres  had  decided  contrary 
to  his  own  edict.     Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  46,  119  ;  cf.  Caes.  I.e. 

*  Of  the  four  private-law  speeches  of  Cicero,  two,  those  for  Quinctius  and 
TuUius,  show  the  request  for  tribunician  interference  with  the  praetor's  jurisdiction. 
Cf.  Cic.  Acad.  Prior.  iL  30,  97  "postulant  ut  excipiantur  haec  inexplicabilia. 
Tribunum  aliquem  censeo  adeant  {al.  videant) ;  a  me  istam  exceptionem  nunquam 
impetrabunt. "  "  Liv.  xxxiii.  42. 

*  The  tribunes  promise  "cognituros  se  de  quo  appellati  essent"  (Liv.  xlii.  32). 
'  Liv.  xlii.  33.  *  Ascon.  in  Milon.  p.  47. 
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although,  if  one  tribune  penevered  ir>  the  veto,  he  might  over- 
rule the  assent  of  all  his  coUeagaes. 

(ii.)  The  intercession  against  a  rogaiio,  as  contrasted  with  the 
power  of  forbidding  a  magistrate  to  question  the  people,^  became 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
tribune.  It  mii;lit  be  pronounced  in  any  of  the  assemblies  and 
against  any  kind  of  measure  brought  before  these  assemblies — 
against  elections,-  against  legeSy  including  formal  acts  such  as 
the  Ux  curuUa,^  and  against  plebiscila.*  Custom  had  caused  the 
intercession  against  a  rogatio  to  be  guided  by  certain  formalities ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  irregular  to  pronounce  the  veto  before 
the  day  of  voting  had  arrived,^  and  indeed  before  the  speeches 
for  and  against  the  law  had  been  made.^  In  the  case  of  laws, 
the  correct  time  for  interposing  the  veto  seems  to  have  been  the 
moment  when  the  introductory  acts  of  the  magistrate  were 
over  and  before  the  voting  had  commenced ;  ^  in  elections  we 
find  the  tribune  interceding  after  the  first  tribe  had  voted.* 

(iii.)  The  intercession  against  a  decree  of  the  Senate  {senatus 
consuUum)  was  in  theory  a  veto  of  the  magistrate's  decree  on 
which  he  had  taken  advice.  It  resided  originally  with  the  par 
majorve  potestas.  It  was  exercised  by  the  tribune  against  the 
tribune,*  consul,^"  and  praetor,^^  and  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Republic  by  the  consul  against  the  consul.^* 
The  tribunp.  pnaaflaaftH  t.hfl  right,  nf   vflt/^ing  Rflnat/^rial    Hflrrfloa  At 

the  time  when  he  had  not  only  no  power  of  summoning  the 
Sflnatfl,  l>nt  not  even  a  neat  in  thn  HniiHfl.  In  early  days  he 
placed  his  biJnch  before  the  open  doors  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  decrees  which  were  passed  out  to  him  and  signifying 
his  approval  or  dissent.^      But,  when  in  course  of  time  the 

'  p.  174.  «  Liv.  iv,  50 ;  xxv.  2. 

»  Cic.  de  Leg.  Affr.  ii.  12,  80.  «  Pint  Ti.  Oracch,  10. 

•  CSc  ad  A  U.  iv.  16,  6  ;  Ancon.  tn  Comd.  p.  68. 

•  Lit.  xlv.  21  "cam  ita  traditum  esset,  ne  qnis  prios  intercedat  legi,  qaam 
privatia  snadeadi  diaraadendique  legem  potestas  facta  esset." 

7  Momini.  SUuUr.  L  p.  285.  >  Liv.  zzvii  6. 

•  do.  pro  8e$L  i\,  68.  ^  ib.  34,  74. 
"  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  12,  3  and  4. 

"  Liv.  zxz.  43.  Consular  intercession  against  the  praetor  was  nnnecessary, 
since  the  praetor  did  not  osnally  summon  the  Senate  while  the  consul  was  at 
Rome. 

"  VaL  Maz.  ii.  2,  7  "lilud  qnoqae  memoria  repetendum  est,  quod  tribnnis 
plebis  intrare  curiam  non  licebat,  ante  valvas  autera  positis  subselliis  decr«ta 
|)atnim  attentissima  cnra  ezaminabant,  at,  si  qua  ex  eis  iniprobassent,  rata  erne 
non  sinerent      Itaque  veteribus  senatus  consultis  C.  litera  subacribi  noletiat. 
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t.rihnnft  gainp.H  thft  nVht.  of  taking  part,  in  debate  and  of 
summoning  the  Senate,  bis  intercession  came  to  replace  that  of 
the  consuls ;  and  although  the  consular  veto  of  a  senatus  consultum 
continued  to  be  employed  long  after  that  against  a  rogatio  had 
ceased  to  be  recognised,  it  is  not  found  after  the  time  of  Sulla 
(81  B.C.).^  Here  again  the  tendency  was  to  make  the  tribunate 
the  sole  prohibitive  power,  and  the  tribune  the  sole  guardian  of 
the  law. 

The  exercise  of  the  veto  in  the  Senate  was  simplified  by  the 
magistrate,  who  intended  to  impede  the  resolution,  signifying 
his  intention  beforehand.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion often  made  by  a  magistrate  in  the  Senate,  e.g.  by  the  consul, 
that "  he  would  not  allow  any  business'  to  proceed  "  (non  passurum 
quicquam  agi)}  This  declaration  saved  the  time  of  the  House, 
since  the  veto  was  not  pronounced  during  the  debate,  but  usually 
after  the  voting  on  the  measure  ^  or  while  the  voting  was  in 
progress.*  Hence  the  veto  did  not  interrupt  the  procedure,  nor 
even  the  threat  of  the  veto  suspend  the  particular  business.  The 
motion  on  which  the  veto  had  been  put  was,  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  drawn  up  as  a  resolution  of  the  House 
(senatus  auctoritas).  It  had  lost  its  binding  legal  force  as  a  decree, 
but  it  remained  as  an  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  any  magistrate 
who  cared  to  respect  it.  Sometimes  the  Senate  requested  the 
magistrate  to  suspend  the  intercession  (intercessionem  remittere),^ 
and  sometimes  attached  to  a  particular  decree  a  general  vote  of 
censure  on  any  magistrate  who  should  veto  it.®  The  inter- 
cession on  certain  kinds  of  senatus  consulta  might"  be  forbidden 
by  law.  Thus  the  lex  Sempronia  (de  provinciis  consularihus)  of 
123  B.C.  forbade  the  employment  of  the  veto  on  the  senatorial 
assignment  of  the  consular  provinces.'^ 

eaque  nota  significabatur  ilia  tribunes  quoque  censuisse."  In  S.C.C.  translated 
into  Greek  it  appears  as  Wofev  {S.C.C.  de  Thisbaeis,  Bruns  Pontes).  In  those 
given  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8,  6,  the  letters  "  i.  n."  (sometimes  interpreted 
"intercessit  nemo")  are  probably  a  corruption  for  censuere. 

^  Monims.  StcuUsr.  i.  p.  282  n.  7  ;  combated  by  Willems  Le  SSnat  p.  200  n.  2. 

^  Liv.  xxvi.  26  ;  xxx.  40  ;  cf.  xlil.  10  "Popillius  .  .  .  prae  se  ferens  si  quid 
decernerent,  intercessunim,  collegam  deterruit." 

8  Val.  Max.  iL  2,  7. 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  12,  3.  "  Liv.  xxxvi.  40. 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8,  6  "  qui  impedierit  prohibuerit,  eum  seuatum  existimare 
contra  rem  publicam  fecisse." 

'  Cic.  de  Prov.  Con.  8,  17  ;  pro  Domo  9,  24.  Intercession  in  jurisdiction  and 
administration  is  sometimes  forbidden  in  municipal  laws :  Lex  Rubria  i.  .50  ; 
Lex  Uraonensis  c.  72  (Bruns  Pontes). 


/ 
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It  ia  needlggg  to  say  th>t.  with  thw  conflict  of  authority^ 
there  was  no  tnie  theory  of  responaibilitv  in  {)}^  Rnynnn 
inftgr^g»m<»y  •  for  thftt^  JilBp|j?>  a  unitv  of  power.  But  a  de8cn|>- 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  element  of  responsibility, 
the  capacity  for  being  punished,  or  for  being  forced  to  give 
compensation,  for  a  misuse  of  functions,  will  form  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  history  of  the  intercession. 

The  civil  and  criminal  responsibility  of  magistrates  was 
enforced  by  the  same  courts  and  the  same  processes  by  which 
ordinary  citizens  were  tried.     The  only  privilege  which  they 

eil^yed    was    that-,    ftfl    ».    mlo     *y>ay    r^iAA     nnt    hn    iwinA    inn    m- 

criminal  offence  durin£  tihpir  yr"*  "*  ^ffi*^,  »~^  *t»a»  «/^«a  Knf 
tfie~liiagistrates  without  the  voeatio  and  prensio  (i.e.  the  quaestors 
and  aediles)  could  be  summoned  into  the  praetor's  court* 
There  was  no  special  category  of  political  offences  which  the 
magistrate  alone  could  commit,  although  it  is  true  that  he  was 
more  specially  liable  than  ordinary  citizens  to  be  tried  for 
certain  crimes ;  his  greater  capacity  for  doing  harm  to  the  state 
by  cowardice  or  ignorance  would  expose  him  more  than  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  a  charge  of  perdueUio ;  but  the  judicium  populi 
tried  him  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  magistrate,  and  the  general  rule 
that  a  magistrate  was  exempt  from  prosecution  during  his  year 
of  office  made  him,  in  fact,  a  privatus  when  he  stood  his  trial. 
The  commission  of  delicts,  which  were  not  cognisable  by  the 
popular  courts,  would  have  brought  him  before  the  ordinary 
civil  tribunals.  If  he  robbed  a  citizen,  it  was  furtum ;  if  he 
assaulted  him  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  his  power  of  eoercitio, 
it  was  injuria.  There  was  indeed  one  delict  which  only  a 
magistrate  or  an  official  could  commit — appropriation  of  the 
state  funds.  In  very  early  times  this  may  have  been  brought 
under  the  expansive  conception  of  perdueUio,  and  punished 
criminally.*  A  few  early  laws,  such  as  the  fifth  century  lex  de 
ambilu,  were  directed  exclusively  against  magistrates  or  candi- 
dates  for  a   magistracy ;    these    laws   doubtless   specified   the 

*  Varro  ap.  0«I1.  xiii.  13  "Qui  potestatetn  neqne  Tocationis  popali  Tiritim 
habent  neque  prensionU,  eos  magistrattu  a  privato  in  Jub  quoqae  vocari  est 
potostaa."  Tlie  context  shows  ^t  they  were  practically  as  exempt  as  the 
higher  magistrates. 

*  Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  peeulatv*.  The  word  itself,  "the 
misappropriation  of  cattle,"  which  had  been  collected  as  fines,  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  offenoe  described  by  Varro  (L.L.  ▼.  95)  as  peeuUdua  puUietu.  For  the 
early  procednra  Me  Momnueo  Strnfiwekt  p.  768. 
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penalty  to  be  imposed,^  but  their  interpretation  was  left  to  the 
ordinary  organs  of  criminal  justice,  the  comiiia. 

But,  as  the  foreign_activity  of  Rome  jncreased,  and  greater 
indtvidual  responsiUility  devolved  on  commanders  distant  from 
tKe^  centre  of  affairs  and  severed  frona  all  collegia5e~control,  the 
possibilities  of  magisterial  ^yrong-doing  became  too  great  to 
allo'w'Tjf "the  continuance  of  this  simple  system.  The  original 
theory  was  not,  indeed,  abandoned;  the  magistrate  was  tried 
before  the  same  civil  and  criminal  courts  as  the  ordinary  citizen ; 
but  the  first  step  in  the  differentiation  of  ordinary  from  political 
jurisdiction  was  made  when  the  initiatory  steps  in  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  magistrate  were  made  the  duty  of  a 
special  office.  It  was  the  tribunes  who  were  now  used  by  the 
state — that  is,  by  the  Senate — as  public  prosecutors  in  criminal 
matters.  It  was  a  rough  kind  of  justice  which  they  meted  out ; 
the  various  charges  which  they  brought  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed by  specific  names,  and  in  few  cases  was  a  penalty  fixed 
by  law.  They  formulated  a  punishment  and  brought  it  before 
the  people,  appearing  as  accusers  either  before  the  tribes  or, 
when  the  penalty  they  proposed  was  a  capital  one,  before  the 
centuries,  and  the  people,  by  a  special  legislative  act,  accepted  or 
rejected  their  proposal.^  Their  superior  jpotestas  and,  when  the 
injury  was  done  to  their  person,  their  sacrosanctitas  gave  them 
the  legal  right  to  coerce  any  magistrate  into  appealing  or  to 
bring  him  to  trial  during  his  year  of  office ;  but  so  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  this  indignity  to  the  magistracy  that  the 
veto  of  a  colleague  postponed  the  decision  until  the  expiry  of 
the  official  functions  of  the  delinquent.^  This  political  juris- 
diction was  not,  however,  directed  solely  against  magistrates, 
but  against  any  individuals  who  held  an  official  position,  against 

'  In  Polybius'  time  bribery  was  a  capital  offence  at  Rome  (Polyb.  vi. 
56). 

*  Polyb.  vi.  14,  The  people  are  often  judges  of  money  penalties,  when  the 
offence  can  be  valued  in  money,  Kal  fidXiaTa  roOt  rhs  iirL<paveh  iaxriKdras  apxds, 
Oavdrov  8^  Kplvei  fj.6voi.  Cf.  c.  15.  The  greatest  source  of  the  power  of  the 
people  is  that  iiroTiOffx-^vovs  ttjv  dpxyf  *''  TOUTtp  Set  raj  fvdvvai  ifw^fiv  tQw 
iffxpayfiAvuv. 

'  Liv.  xxiv.  43  (214  B.C.,  the  tribune  Metellus  prosecutes  the  censors  Furius 
and  Atilius)  "  Sed  novem  tribunorum  auxilio  vetiti  causam  in  magistratu  dicere 
dimlssique  fuerant " ;  Suet.  Caes.  23  (Caesar  on  leaving  for  Gaul)  "  a  L.  Antistio, 
tr.  pi.,  postulatus,  appellato  demum  collegio,  obtinuit,  cum  reipublicae  causa 
abesset,  reus  ne  fieret."  In  the  case  of  the  trial  of  the  censors  of  169  B.C.  (Liv, 
xliiL  16^  the  accused  agree  to  be  put  on  their  trial  during  their  tenure  of  office. 
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the  staff-officers  {Ugati)  of  a  general,^  against  envoys  '  and  senators,' 
and  even  against  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  (publicani).*  The 
usual  victims,  however,  were  consuls  and  praetors,  and  the 
offences  charged  were  mainly  such  as  came  under  the  conceptions 
of  treason,*  or  were  0{>en  violations  of  the  rules  governing 
the  magistracy ;  *  but  sometimes  they  were  wrongs  done  to 
individuals,  such  as  might  have  come  before  the  civil  courts.'^ 

The  growth  of  Rome's  provincial  territory  made  the  continu- 
ance  oi  this'  fllUBiiiy  >wi1  Mumrt'  jnriRt^irfion  impossible.  The 
creation  oi  the  standing  criminal  courts  {quaesticmes  peryduae), 
Mrith  their  presidents  and  juries,  was  the  reaction  of  the  provinces 
on  Rome.  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  mixed  character  of 
these  courts,  which  were  formed  of  a  fusion  of  ideas  borrowed 
from  the  criminal  and  civil  law.  The  earliest  which  were 
created  supplied  a  readier  redress  and  severer  punishments  for 
the  delicts  of  magistrates  than  the  civil  courts  could  give. 
Others  were  based  on  the  classification  of  political  offences. 
The  great  codification  of  the  criminal  law  effected  by  Sulla 
(81  B.C.)  rendered  the  tribunician  jurisdiction  superfluous, 
although  it  still  reappeared  at  intervals  during  the  party 
struggles  of  the  close  of  the  Republic. 

We  have  now  reviewed  every  important  aspect  of  the 
magistracy  in  general ;  but  before  going  on  to  describe  the 
separate  functions  of  the  magistrates  in  administration,  so  far 
as  these  have  not  been  already  anticipated,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  touch  slightly  on  the  formal  conditions  requisite  for  holding 
office  at  Rome.  These  conditions  often  illustrate  the  magistrate's 
position  in  the  state,  and  they  sometimes  create  real  limitations 
on  his  power. 

The  qualifications  for  public  office  {jus  honorum  petmdorum) 

'  Liv.  zxiz.  22  (204  B.C.).     Pleminios  and  his  colleague*  wen  "pioducti  ad 
populum  ab  tribunis." 

*  ib.  vL  1  "Q.  Fabio  .  .  .  ab  Cn.  Harcio  tribuno  plebis  dicta  dies  est,  qaod 
legatus  io  Oalloe,  ad  quos  miasos  erat  orator,  contra  jus  gentium  pngnasset." 

'  ib.  Bp.  69  **  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus  .  .  .  Metello  NumidJco,  eo  quod  in 
earn  (the  agrarian  law)  non  jnraverat,  diem  dixit" 

*  ib.  xxT.  3  (Postumiua  a  publicanus,  for  shipwrecking  and  false  reports 
of  shipwreck). 

*  e.g.  waging  war  without  authorisation  (Ascon.  in  Chmeiian.  p.  80,  104  B.a), 
disgraceful  flight  imperilling  the  safety  of  others  (Liv.  xxvL  2,  211  B.C.). 

*  Exceeding  the  legal  duration  of  a  magistracy,  in  this  case  tlie  dictatorship 
(Cic.  cfe  Of.  iii.  31,  112).     The  instance,  though  typical,  is  not  historic 

'  Uv.  xliiL  7,  8  (170  B.C.). 
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were  based  on  the  general  principle  that  for  patrician  magis- 
tracies any  citizen  was  eligible/  for  plebeian  only  those  of 
l)lebeian  birth.^  But  to  this  general  rule  there  were  certain 
limitations  based  partly  on  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  office, 
partly  on  the  view  that  experience  of  a  certain  kind  was  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  such  responsible  functions. 

In  the  first  place,  citizenship  had  not  its  private-law  con- 
notation. Freedmen  may  not  have  been  de  jure  excluded  from 
office ;  ^  but  the  lists  of  magistrates  show  that  not  only  were 
the  sons  of  freedmen  ineligible,  but  that  the  magistracy  was 
practically  reserved  to  those  who  could  boast  a  free  grandfather.* 

In  the  second  place,  certain  careers  were  considered  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to,  others  as  a  necessary  disqualification 
from,  the  magistracy.  In  a  military  city  like  Rome  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  that  a  certain  amount  of  military  service  was 
demanded  of  one  who  might  have  to  lead  the  armies  of  the 
state,  and  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Repuljlic  the 
capite  censi  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  magistracy.  The 
length  of  service  required  from  the  infantry  soldier  is  unknown ; 
from  the  eqtbes  equo  pvblico  it  was  ten  years'  service  "  in  the  camp 
or  the  province,"^  as  late  as  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  (124  B.C.).^ 
This  military  qualification  gives  us  a  minimum  age  of  twenty- 
eight  as  being  necessary  for  the  holding  of  the  quaestorship. 
In  the  Ciceronian  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  age  was  thirty,^ 
and  the  military  qualification,  although  it  still  partially  survived 
in  municipal  law,^  seems  to  have  been  abolished  for  Rome. 
Conversely,  the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  profession  for  which 
payment  was  received  was  a  disqualification  for  office,  as  long 

^  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22  "apud  majores  .  .  .  cunctis  civium,  si  bonis  artibus 
fiderent,  licitum  petere  mapistratus. " 

*  Festus  p.  231  "plebeium  magistratum  neminem  capere  licet,  nisi  qui  ex 
plebe  est."     Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  10. 

3  This  seems  shown  by  Suet.  Claud.  24  (see  p.  135). 

*  Moinms.  Staatsr.  i.  p.  488.  Exceptional  elections  of  the  sons  of  freedmen 
are  found  in  304  b.c.  (Liv.  ix.  46,  Cn.  Flavius  (see  p.  185)  as  aedile)  and  in  the 
year  100  B.C.  (App.  B.C.  i.  33). 

*  Xcx  Julia  Municipalia  (Bruns  Fontes)  1.  92  "in  castreis  iuve  pro- 
vincia." 

»  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  2. 

^  There  is  also  evidence  for  this  as  the  minimum  age  at  a  period  earlier  than 
Cicero's  political  career  ;  see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49,  122. 

^  In  Caesar's  municipal  law  (45  B.c.)  the  qualification  for  a  municipal  magis- 
tracy is  either  thirty  years  of  age  or  a  certain  length  of  service — six  years  on 
foot  or  three  on  horseback  {L.J.M,  1.  89). 
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as  the  trade  or  profeMion  was  exercised.^  This  was,  to  some 
extent,  an  outcome  of  the  prejudice  against  fiavawia  found 
amongst  all  military  peoples ; '  but,  as  offices  at  Rome  wore 
unpaid,  it  was  also  a  necessary  provision  for  securing  due 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  magistracy. 

Thirdly,  access  to  the  magistracy  might  be  hindered  by  the 
{last  mond  delinquencies  of  an  individual  or  his  criminal  con- 
demnation. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  definite 
class  of  infames  excluded  from  office  at  Rome.  Certain  criminal 
laws  made  temporary  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  magis- 
tracy one  of  their  sanctions.  Exclusion  on  kindred  grounds — 
notorious  moral  lapses  of  the  candidate,  his  previous  condemna- 
tion in  a  disgraceful  civil  suit,  the  fact  that  a  prosecution  for  a 
crime  was  at  that  moment  hanging  over  his  head — was  entirely 
the  work  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the  elections. 
He  acted  entirely  on  his  own  discretion,  although  naturally  on 
the  advice  of  a  consilium  of  experienced  men,  in  declining  to 
receive  the  name  of  such  a  candidate.'  This  remarkable  power 
was  the  outcome  of  the  still  surviving  theory  that  the  magistrate 
nominated  his  successor,  and  that  the  election  by  the  people  was 
only  a  complementary  act. 

Other  limitations  to  the  attainment  of  magistracy  were 
determined  by  the  previous  holding  of  office.  The  magistrate 
who  presided  over  the  filling  up  of  a  vacancy  in  the  regular 
magistracies  might  not  return  himself  as  elected ;  *  and  two 
laws  further  provided  that,  if  a  new  office  was  established  by 
statute,  neither  the  rogaicr  of  the  measure  nor  his  colleagues  or 
relatives  should  be  eligible  to  the  post^ 

>  Liv.  ix.  46  (of  the  election  of  Cn.  Flavins  to  the  curule  Mdileship)  "  Invenio 
in  qnibnadAin  annalibns,  cum  adpareret  aedilibns  .  .  .  neqne  accipi  nomen,  qnia 
•criptom  faceret,  tabulam  pomisse  et  jnrane,  se  scriptnm  non  factorum." 

'  Cic.  de  Off.  L  42,  l&O;  in  later  Roman  law  spoken  of  as  vxliUu ;  see 
Onenidge  If\famia  in  Roman  Law  pp.  12,  193. 

»  ac  pro  auent.  42,  119  ;  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  Sulla  5,  17,  p.  861  OrelL ; 
CIc.  pro  Rote.  Com.  6,  16  ;  Tertnll.  de  SpecL  22  ;  Ascon.  in  oral,  in  Tog.  Oand. 
p.  116  ;  Ltx  Julia  Munie.  1. 104  ;  Dig.  48,  7, 1.  All  these  passages  are  discussed 
in  Oreenidge  I^famia  in  Roman  Law  pp.  18-40  and  187. 

*  Liv.  iii.  35  "Ars  haec  erat,  ne  semet  ipse  creare  poaset ;  qnod  praeter 
tribonos  plebi  (et  id  ipsnm  pessimo  ezemplo)  nemo  unqnam  feciaset."  The 
revolntioDary  period  shows  Cinna  and  Carbo  nominating  themseWes  consuls  for 
two  auooessive  years  (Lir.  Jip.  88)  and  Oaesar  as  dictator  presiding  over  his  own 
election  to  the  consulship  (Caes.  JB.C.  iii.  1,  1). 

*  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  8,  21  "  Licinia  est  lex  atque  altera  Aebutia,  quae  non 
modo  eum,  qui  talerit  de  aliqua  curatione  ac  potostate,  sed  etiam  collegas  ejus, 
cognatoa,  affines  ezcipit,  ne  eis  ea  potestas  curatiove  mandetur." 
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The  continuation  and  accumulation  of  magistracies  were  also 
forbidden  by  plebiscita  of  the  year  342  B.C.,  which  enacted  that 
at  least  ten  years  must  elapse  between  the  tenures  of  the  same 
magistracy,  and  that  two  magistracies  should  not  be  held 
together  in  the  same  yfear.^  Such  legislation  was  the  starting- 
point  for  a  series  of  measures  known  as  leges  annates,  which 
specified  the  order  in  which  the  various  magistracies  must  be 
held  (certus  ordo  magistratuum),^  the  age  which  qualified  for  each, 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  holding  of  any  two, 
and  that  which  must  intervene  between  the  holding  of  the  same, 
magistracies.  In  the  year  180  B.C.  the  lex  Fillia,  a  plebiscitum 
of  a  comprehensive  character,  was  passed,  which  specified  the 
age  at  which  each  magistracy  might  be  held ;  ^  it  appears  also  to 
have  fixed  the  interval  which  must  elapse  between  the  holding 
of  two  patrician  magistracies,  since  from  about  this  period  we 
find  the  beginning  of  the  rule,  which  held  good  in  Cicero's  day, 
that  a  biennial  interval  must  be  observed  between  the  patrician 
oflGices  in  the  gradus  honorum.^  Finally,  Sulla  in  81  B.C.  re-enacted 
the  rules  about  the  certus  ordo  and  the  interval  between  the  same 
magistracies  by  declaring  that  the  quaestorship  must  be  held 
before  the  praetorship,  and  the  praetorship  before  the  consulate, 
and  that  ten  years  must  elapse  before  the  resumption  of  the 
same  magistracy.^ 

The  validity  of  election  was  dependent  on  the  observance 
of  certain  forms,  the   first  of  which  was  concerned  with  the 

^  Liv.  vii.  42  "aliis  plebiscitis  cautum  ne  quis  eundem  magistratum  intra 
decern  annos  caperet ;  neu  duos  magistratus  uno  anno  gereret."     Cf.  x.  13. 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  9,  24  "  ne  in  iis  qoidem  magistratibus  quorum  certus 
ordo  est." 

'  Liv.  xl.  44  "eo  anno  rogatio  priraum  lata  est  ab  L.  Villio  tr.  pi.,  quot 
annos  nati  quemque  magistratum  peterent  caperentque."  It  probably  accepted 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  for  the  quaestorship  ;  the  minimum  age  for  the  consulship 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  forty-three  (Phil.  v.  17,  48) ;  that  for  the  praetorship 
is  quite  unknown  ;  thirty-five  and  forty  have  been  conjectured. 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  25,  2  "non  est  annus  hie  tibi  destinatus,  ut,  si  aedilis 
fuisses,  post  biennium  tuus  annus  esset"  (i.e.  for  election  to  the  praetorship). 
To  be  elected  in  the  earliest  year,  when  one  is  qualified  by  the  interval,  is  to 
attain  a  magistracy  "anno  sibi  destinato"  (I.e.)  or  "suo  anno"  {Cic. pro  Mil.  9, 
24).  Momms.  Staatsr.  i.  pp.  527,  529.  The  principle  of  at  least  one  year's  interval 
seems  to  have  applied  to  the  transition  from  plebeian  to  patrician  magistracies  in 
the  form  that  candidature  during  the  holding  of  any  olfice  was  forbidden  (Momms. 
Staatsr.  i.  p.  533). 

'  App.  B.C.  i.  100  Kal  ffrpaT-ryyelv  aweiwe  vplv  rafufOffai  Kal  VTare^eiv  irph' 
ffrparriyrjffai,  Kol  ttji*  dpxv"  "f^^  aiiTrjv  aiidis  dpx"''  ixwKvaf  irplv  h-i)  5^/ca 
iiayfviadai. 
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presiding  magistrate.  While  the  tribune  alone  couM  be  the 
president  at  the  election  of  plebeian  magistrates,  the  consuls  and 
praetors  created  the  magisiraius  jocptUi,  but,  as  we  have  already 
shown  in  connexion  with  the  inierreynum,  jione.  but  a  consul 
could  preside  at  the  consular  and  praetorian  elections. 

The  first  act  of  the  candidate  was  to  send  in  his  name 
{profiten)  to  the  magistrate  destined  to  preside.  This  pro/etigit 
had  to  be  made  three  weeks  (trinum  nundinum,  intra  Ugitimo$ 
difi)^  before  the  date  of  election.  A  list  of  the  candidates 
was  then  prepared  for  the  people'  after  the  magistrate  had 
examined  their  names  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  competitors.  Up  to  the  midJle  of  the  last  century 
R.n.  the  candidates  need  not  be  in  Rome;  but  after  the  year 

'  some  unknown  law  enacted  that  they  should  make  the 
'>  in  person,'  and  a  similar  clause  was  again  inserted  in 
Pompeius'  law  dejure  magUtratuum  of  52  RC*  Diuring  the  interval 
between  the  professio  and  the  election,  canvassing,  which  had 
commenced  long  before  the  open  profession  of  candidature,  became 
brisker.  Legitimate  ambitio  almost  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
formal  act.  The  aspirant,  in  a  dazzlingly  whitened  robe  (can- 
didaius),  surrounded  by  a  cortege  and  accompanied  by  a  slave 
with  a  good  memory  for  names  (normnclaior),  affably  saluted  all 
the  citizens  whom  he  met,  and  shook  hands  warmly  with  the 
rustic  voter.  Rome's  habit  of  extending  her  franchise  made  the 
country  vote  always  of  some  importance ;  but  after  the  social 
war  the  canvassing  that  followed  the  professio  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  had  preceded  it  The  municipal 
voters,  who  could  not  come  up  for  ordinary  legislative  business, 
flocked  to  Rome  for  the  elections  in  the  summer ;  and  to  secure 
success  all  Italy  had  to  be  sounded  from  the  Padus  to  the 
Lnciiiian  promontory.    Canvassing  on  this  gigantic  scale  required 

'  (  i  .  Ill  Fam.  xvi  12,  8  "se  praesentem  trinum  nandinum  petiturum " ; 
Sallust,  Cat.  18  "post  paulo  Catilina  pecuniarum  repetundamni  reus  prohibitus 
enit  consulatum  petere,  quod  intra  legitinios  diea  profiteri  nequiverit."  The 
interval  was  probably  twenty-four  days.     See  the  section  on  the  comitia, 

*  Pint  Aem.  PauL  8  ;  SuJl.  6. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  9,  24  (68  B.O.)  "praesentem  profiteri  jnbet,  quod  nulla 
alia  in  lege  unquam  fult,  ne  in  iia  quidem  magistratibns  quorum  certus  ordo  est " ; 
Suet  Caea.  18  (60  B.C.)  "cum  edlctU  jam  comitiis  ratio  ^us  haberi  non  posset .  .  . 
et  ambienti  nt  legibus  solveretur  multi  contradicerent,  coactus  est  triamphum, 
ne  consulatu  excluderetur,  diniittere."     Cf.  Plut  Catt.  18. 

^  Dio  Cass.  xl.  56  (Pompeins)  rh*  Ttpl  tQp  dpxtuptaiwf  i'6fu»  t6p  KfX(i'>orra 
roin  dpx^r  nva  iway)i\\oifTa%  it  rV  iKK\y)alaP  vdrrci/t  drajT^y,  w*t«  fiyfiipa 
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time  and  an  elaborate  organisation.  We  find  Cicero  beginning 
to  canvass  on  17th  July  65  RC.  for  the  consular  elections__in 
64;  and  men  better  circumstanced  in  birth,  wealth,  and  rank 
commenced  operations  by  setting  in  motion  a  vast  machine, 
which  had  as  its  head  some  noble  coterie  at  Rome  (sodalitas), 
and  as  its  instruments  the  election  agents  (divisores),  each  of 
whom  took  charge  of  a  portion  of  a  tribe.  The  means  used 
were  not  necessarily  illegitimate,  although  the  names  of  the 
divisores  became  associated  with  bribery,^  and  a  series  of  laws — 
not  longer,  however,  than  the  chain  of  enactments  which  Rome 
usually  devoted  to  some  special  theme — strove  by  ever-increasing 
penalties  to  stamp  out  an  evil  which  disappeared  only  with  the 
popular  assemblies  themselves. 

After  the  people  had  chosen  the  new  magistrate  by  their 
suffrage,  a  final  duty  had  to  be  performed  by  the  president  in 
the  shape  of  the  renuntiatio,  or  formal  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  election.  That  this  was  not  a  purely  formal  act  is 
shown  by  the  president's  power  to  refuse  to  return  a  legally, 
or  even  morally,  unqualified  candidate  who  had  slipped  through 
the  previous  stages  of  election. ^ 

If  we  believe  that  the  king  during  his  lifetime  nominated 
his  successor,^  there  must  from  the  first  have  been  an  interval 
between  appointment  to  and  entrance  on  office.  This  interval 
existed  throughout  the  Republic  for  most  of  the  annual  magis- 
tracies ;  only  the  dictator,  the  censors,  the  magistrates  created 
as  the  result  of  an  interregnum  (ex  hvteiregno),  or  those  elected 
to  fill  up  a  place  that  had  become  vacant  (snffecti),  entered  office 
immediately  on  their  election.  For  the  ordinary  magistrates 
there  was  a  more  or  less  considerable  interval  between  election 
and  entrance  on  office ;  for  the  patrician  magistracies  it  had 
originally  been  short,  for  the  elections  were  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  consul's  annual  reign,  and  the  new  consuls  and  praetors 
entered  office  from  the  close  of  the  third  century  on  15th  March,* 

'  Hence  their  association  with  seqitestres — the  agents  in  whose  hands  the 
candidate  deposited  money.    Cic.  pro  Plane.  18,  19  ;  Q.  Cic.  de  Pet.  Cmis.  14,  57. 

'^  Lex  Jul.  Munic.  1.  132  "neve  quis  ejus  rationem  comitieis  conciliove 
[habeto,  neive  quis  quem,  sei  adversus  ea  comitieis  conciliove]  creatum  est, 
renuntiato."  In  67  B.C.  the  consul  Piso,  questioned  "  Palicanum  num  suffragiis 
populi  consulem  creatum  renuntiaturus  esset,"  answered  "non  rennntiabo" 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  8,  3). 

»  p.  47. 

4  Monunsen  (Staatsr.  i.p.  599)  places  this  change  in  222  b.c.     Liv.  xxxL  5,  etc. 
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from  lfi3  B.a  on  Igt  January.^  Butin  the  closing  yeare  of  the 
Repablic — perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  change  intro<luced  by 
Sulla^the  elections  were  universally  held  in  the  month  of  July  i^ 
and  this  gave  n  six -months'  interval  between  election  and 
entrance  ou  ofTioe  for  the  consuls  and  praetors,  and  f>ii«  of  more 
^an  four  III  iiths  for  the  quaestors  and  tribunes,  v.  lued 

their  functiuim  on  5th  and  10th  December  respectively. - 

During  this  interval  the  magistrate  elect  was  designatus,  and, 
though  his  imperium  or  potestas  was  necessarily  dormant,  he  had 
a  distinct  position  in  the  state  and  could  exercise  certain  official 
functions  preparatory  to  the  magistracy,  such  as  issuing  edicts, 
which  would  be  binding  after  his  entrance  on  office.'*  Even 
before  the  renuntiatio  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  state  * 
— one,  however,  that  could  only  have  been  exacted  when  the 
candidate  was  present  at  the  election. 

The  entrance  on  office  was  signalised  by  another  promise  on 
oath  to  respect  the  laws  {in  leges) — a  custom  which  probably 
grew  out  of  the  power  of  the  people  to  bind  either  present  or 
future  magistrates  by  an  execratio  to  respect  a  certain  lex.^ 
Refusal  to  take  it  within  the  period  of  five  days  was  followed 
by  loss  of  office ; '  only  the  Flamen  Dialis,  who  might  not  swear, 
could  claim  exemption,  and  with  the  people's  consent  take  the 
oath  by  deputy.^  Diu-ing  the  later  Republic  we  also  find  evi- 
dences of  an  oath  which  closed  the  tenure  of  office  ;  the  magis- 
trates, on  the  expiry  of  their  functions,  addressed  the  people 
and  swore  that,  during  their  period  of  rule,  they  had  wilfully 
done  nothing  against  the  interest  of  the  state  but  striven  their 
utmost  to  promote  its  welfare.* 

The  assumption  of  the  magistracy  carried  with  it  the  right — 

^  Fatti  Praeiugtini  {C.I.L.  i.  p.  364)  "[ann]n8  noT[ns  incipit],  quia  eo  die 
iiuis[iBtr«ta3]  ineunt :  quod  coepit  [p.  R.]  c.  a.  DCI." 

*  Quaertors  (Cic  in  Verr.  Act  i.  10,  30  ;  Lex  de  JX.  quaeat.  in  Bruns  Fontea 
1.  16) ;  tribunes  (Dionys.  vL  89). 

'  Dio  Cass.  xl.  66  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  41,  105  ;  Liv.  xxi.  63. 

*  The  execratio  is  given  by  Pliny  {Paneg.  64),  "explanavit  verba  quibus  caput 
raum,  doraum  suam,  ^  sciens  fefelliaset,  deorum  (Jupiter  and  the  Dii  Penates)  irae 
consecraret." 

*  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  18,  2  "habet .  . .  Campana  Lex  (of  the  consul  Caesar  in  59 
B.C.)  execrationem  in  contione  candidatoruni." 

*  Liv.  xxxi.  50  ;  if  we  may  argue  from  municipal  law  {Lex  Salpens.  c.  26), 
omission  to  talce  it  due  to  mere  neglect  was  visited  in  the  first  instance  by  a  fine. 

'  Liv.  I.e. 

"  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2,  7  ',  pro  Sidla  11,  34  ;  in  Pison.  3,  6  ;  pro  Domo  S5,  94. 
Cicero,  at  the  close  of  63,  varied  the  oath  by  swearing  that  be  bad  saved  the  state. 
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and  indeed  the  duty — to  exhibit  certain  external  marks  of 
dignity  which  distinguished  the  masters  of  the  community  from 
their  subjects.  The  lictors  and  the  fasces  were  a  siu-vival  from 
the  monarchy,  and  were  employed  as  a  token  of  dignity  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  coercitio  by  the  magistrates  with  imperium, 
on  a  scale,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  describe  the  different  magis- 
tracies, proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  imperium.  The 
other  magistrates  possessed  only  the  servants — scribae,  praecones, 
accensi,  viatores,  servi  publici — necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
their  behests. 

Like  the  lictors,  the  purple  robe — the  almost  universal  symbol 
of  royalty  in  the  ancient  world — and  the  curule  chair  were  in- 
herited by  the  Republican  magistrate ;  but  the  royal  robe  could 
be  used  only  in  the  triumphal  procession,  where  the  other  regal 
insignia  were  revived,^  or  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.^  In 
the  garb  of  peace  of  the  curule  magistrates  the  purple  had  become 
a  narrow  hem  (praetexta)  round  the  toga.  The  quaestors,  who 
were  not  included  in  this  list,  seem  to  have  worn  no  special 
dress ;  while  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles  showed,  by  their 
complete  lack  of  magisterial  insignia,  that  they  were  never 
regarded  as  magistrates  of  the  community. 

In  the  dress  of  war  the  regal  colour  also  reappears.  Once 
outside  the  pomerium  the  magistrate  may  don  the  scarlet  military 
cloak  (palvdamentum)  worn  over  his  armour.  The  dagger  (pugio)  ^ 
worn  round  his  neck  or  on  his  waist,  and  the  axes,  which  can 
now  be  enclosed  in  the  fasces,  were  added  signs  of  the  un- 
trammeled  imperium. 

The  insignia  were  not  mere  empty  signs  that  bolstered  up  a 
power  which  won  no  true  respect.  If  the  Senate  appeared  to 
the  envoy  of  Pyrrhus  to  be  an  assembly  of  kings,  he  was  looking 
at  a  body  the  members  of  which  had  for  some  period  of  their 
lives  received  the  homage  due  to  kings.  The  reverence  for  office 
as  a  holy  trust,  which  is  such  a  characteristic  feature  of  Re- 
publican forms  of  government,  was  heightened  in  the  Roman 
mind  by  its  genius  for  abstraction,  which  saw  in  the  individual 
holder  of  power  not  the  magistrate  but  the  magistracy,  and  by 
its  almost  superstitious  veneration  for  the  forms  of  law.  It 
was  an  obvious  thing  to  Romans  that  they  must  spring  from  their 

»  p.  45.  "  Liv.  V.  41. 

'  The  dagger  is  mentioned  more  frequently  than  the  sword  {gladius)  as  the 
difftinctive  sign  of  military  power.     Morams.  Staalsr.  L  p.  434  n.  1. 
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horse  when  they  met  a  magistrate  riding,^  that  they  must  make 
room  for  him  on  the  path,  that  they  must  rise  from  their  seat  as 
he  passed  by,  and  that  they  must  stand  bareheaded  before  him 
in  the  contio  or  the  comUia.  The  occasional  Roman,  to  whom 
these  things  were  not  obvious,  was  soon  reminded  of  his  duties 
by  the  coercitio  of  the  magistrate,  who  had  the  fullest  means  of 
,>r,>t..,  fing  his  own  dignity;  his  life  had  been  made  by  the  law 
I  as  the  life  of  the  state  itself,  for  an  attempt  on  the 
siutiy  ot  a  lioman  magistrate  was  treason  (perduellio). 


§  2.  The  Individual  Magistnuies 

After  this  general  review  of  the  magistracy,  we  may  glance 
at  the  precise  place  in  the  state  administration  assigned  to  the 
separate  magistrates,  so  far  as  the  record  of  their  duties  has  not 
beien  already  anticipated. 

The  Dictator 

The  only  true  mode  of  creating  a  dictator  (dicere  didatorem) 
was  through  nomination  by  one  of_the  consids,'  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  avoid  unfavourable  omens,  pronounced  his  selection 
between  midnight  and  morning.'  The  question,  which  consul 
was  to  exercise  this  power,  was  decided  either  by  the  possession 
of  the  fasces,  w^ich  belonged  only  to  the  acting  consul,  or  by 
one  of  the  two  favourite  modes  of  settling  questions  of  collegiate 
action,  agreement  (ccmparatio)  or  the  use  of  the  lot  {sortitio).* 
But  this  purely  consular  function  came  in  time,  like  all  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  administration,  to  be  usurped  by  the  Senate. 
At  what  period  this  result  was  attained  we  cannot  say ;  for  the 
annalists  have  transferred  the  constitutional  observances  of  the 

'  Hence  rach  pbrsMS  as  deceden  rut,  deacendtrt  egw,  adntrgen  mOa,  caput 
aperin.  The  aouton  were  in  the  habit  of  riaing  from  their  seats  when  the 
oonsal  entered  the  Curia  (Cic.  in  IHs.  12,  26). 

'  A  decree  of  the  auguni  in  426  &c.  declared  the  consular  tribunes  capable  of 
thli  nomination  (Lit.  iv.  31). 

»  p.  165. 

*  Liv.  viii.  12  "Aemilius,  ci^ns  torn  fasces  erant, collegam  dictatorem  dixit"  ; 
ir.  26  "Sors,  ut  dictatorem  diceret  (nam  ne  id  quidem  inter  collegas  convenerat) 
T.  Quinctio  evenit";  ir.  21  "  Verginins,  duni  collegam  oonsoleret,  moratns, 
permittonte  eo,  nocte  dictatorem  dixit" 
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third  century  B.C.  to  the  earliest  tiraes.^  Finally,  the  point  was 
reached  at  which  the  Senate  not  only  suggested  the  advisability 
of  nomination  but  the  name  of  the  nominee ;  ^  opposition  to 
these  instructions  was  constitutionally  possible,^  but  was  borne 
Sown  by  the  de  facto  power  of  the  Senate  with  the  tribunate  as 
its  instrument.  By  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  custom 
had  farther  fixed  the  rule  that  the  person  created  should  be 
a  past  holder  of  the  consulship.*  The  ancient  provision  that 
the  dictator  could  be  nominated  only  on  Roman  soil  was  found 
impossible  of  observance,  since  the  consul,  when  he  received  the 
Senate's  message,  was  often  far  distant  from  the  city,  and  ager 
Eomanus  was,  in  true  Roman  fashion,  liberally  interpreted  to 
include  the  whole  of  Italy .^  After  the  nomination  of  the  new 
magistrate  his  imperium  was  confirmed  by  ajex  mriafa.^  The 
insignia  of  the  dictator  were  in  one  respect  greater  even  thari^ 
those  of  the  king.  As  the  consul  had  inherited  the  twelve  regal 
lictors,  the  dictator,  in  order  that  his  higher  imperium  might  be 
more  clearly  shown,  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  ;^  and  the 
axes  were  seen  with  the  fasces  even  within  the  walls.^  The 
dictator  appointed  to  meet  an  emergency  either  of  war  or  revolu- 
tion^ bore  no  special  designation  which  had  reference  to  this 
emergency,  but  was  aptly  described  as  created  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  state  (rei  gerundae  causa)}^  But  minor  needs 
of  peace  might  lead  to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator  for  a  special 
purpose ;  we  find  a  dictator   appointed   for   holding   elections 

'  Liv.  iv.  17  "senatus  .  .  .  dictatorem  dici  Mam.  Aemilium  jussit "  ;  viL  12 
"  dictatorem  dici  C.  Sulpicium  placuit.     Consul  ad  id  adeitus  C.  Plautius  dixit." 

*  ib.  xxii.  57  (216  B.C.)  "dictator  ex  auctoritate  patrum  dictus  M.  Junius." 

^  ib.  Ep.  19  ;  Suet.  Tih.  2  (the  enforced  abdication  of  Claudius  Glicia, 
nominated  by  Claudius  Pulcher).  In  Liv.  iv.  26  the  coercitio  of  the  tribune  is 
represented  as  employed  against  the  consuls  who  disobey. 

*  Mommsen  in  G.I.L.  i.  p.  557. 

^  Liv.  xxvIL  5  (210  B.C.,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consul  to  nominate  a  dictator 
in  Sicily)  "  patres  extra  Romanum  agrum  (eum  autem  in  Italia  terminari)  negabaut 
dictatorem  <lici  posse."  *  ib.  ix.  38-39. 

^  Polyb.  iiL  87  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  was  preceded  by  only  twelve  within  the 
walls  (Liv.  Ep.  89  "Sulla,  dictator  factus,  quod  nemo  umquam  fecerat,  cum 
fascibus  viginti  quatuor  processit "). 

8  Liv.  ii.  18  "Creato  dictatore  primum  Romae,  postquam  praeferri  secures 
viderunt,  magnus  plebem  metus  incessit." 

9  p.  85. 

^"  e.g.  the  dictator  named  by  Livy  (ix.  26)  as  "quaestionibus  exercendis"  (314)  is 
mentioned  in  the  Fast.  Capitol,  as  "rei  gerundae  causa"  (Momins.  Staatsr.  ii.  p. 
157  u.  2) ;  a  dictator  "seditionis  sedandae  et  rei  gerundae  causa"  is  found  in  the 
Fasti  for  368. 


$ 
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{eomUiorum  habendmttm  cauM\^  on  one  occasion  for  making  out 
the  list  of  the  Senate  {legendo  tenalw)^*  and  othent  for  purely 
ceremonial  or  religious  purposes — for  the  celebration  of  games 
(ludorum  faciendorum  cuu^i)'  and  the  ordering  of  festivals 
(feriarum  constituendarum  causa)*  and  for  driving  the  nail  {davus 
annalis)  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  {elavi  Jigendi  causa),^  an  act  of 
natural  magic  which  was  8up]x>sed  to  be  a  specific  against  pesti- 
lence. These  dictators  imminuio  jure,  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose,  were  exiiected  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  function  was 
completed."  The  six  months'  tenure  of  the  dictator  rei  gerundae 
coMta''  was  never  legally  exceeded,  but  it  might  be  shortened, 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  dictator  to  resign 
when  the  consul  who  had  nominated  him  retired  from  office.^ 

The  creation  of  a  dictator  did  not  abolish  the  other  magLS^^ 
piracies  of  the  people ;  it_jnerely  suspended  their  independeni_ 
activity.  The  dictator  was  a  collega  major  given  to  the  consuls, 
who  still  continued  under  his  direction  to  command  armies,^  and 
even  those  troops  which  were  levjed  by  the  dictator  took  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  consuls  as  well.^*^  The  praetors  still  sat 
In  the  courts,  and  lesser  officials  continued  to  perform  the  sub- 
ordinate functions  of  government.  But  it  was  felt  that  under  a 
\  dictator  all  magistrates  existed  on  sufferance,  with  the  exception 
lof  those  of  the  Plebs.^^     It  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  a 

*  Lir.  Tii.  24  "qui  a^ris  consulibos  comitia  haberet"  Cf.  c  26  (absence 
of  consuls  in  the  field)  and  iz.  7. 

*  ib.  zziii.  22.  In  216  B.O.  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  appointed  dictator  "qui 
senatum  legeret."  '  ib.  viii.  40. 

*  ib.riL  28  (for  establishment  of/ma«on  the  occasion  of  aj:^ro(ft^ium);  "dictator 
Latinamm  feriamm  cansa"  in  Fcut.  Cap.  {C.I.L.  i.  p.  434)  for  the  year  257  B.c. 

*  The  first  instance  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  pestilence  in  363  B.O. 
(Liv.  Tii.  S  "licz  Tetusta  est  .  .  .  nt,  qui  praetor  niazimus  sit,  Idibos  Septem- 
bribus  clavum  pangat ").     Cf.  Fest.  p.  56. 

*  Cic.  «fo  Off.  UL  31,  112  (see  p.  183) ;  cf.  Liv.  vii.  8.  L.  Manliu^  appointed 
"clavi  flgendi  cansa,"  acted  "  perinde  ac  reipublicae  gerendae  .  .  .  gratia  creatus 
eant,"  and  was  forced  to  abdicate.  '  p.  84. 

'  This  is  Mommsen's  interpretation  {Staatsr.  ii.  p.  160  n.  4)  of  Liv.  zzz.  89. 
C.  Serrilios  Qeminus  had  been  appointed  dictator  eomitionim  cauaa — "Saepo 
comitia  indicta  perfici  tempestates  prohibnerunt  Itaque,  cum  prid.  Id.  Mart, 
veteres  maglstratus  abissent,  novi  subfecti  non  essent,  respnblica  sine  curuUbus 
magistratibus  erat" 

'  Liv.  iv.  41.     The  consul  is  here  said  "auspicio  dictatoris  res  gerere." 

**  ib.  it  32  "  qoamqnam  per  dictatorem  dilectus  habitus  esset,  taroen,  qnoniam 
in  consolnm  verba  Jnrasaent,  sacramento  teneri  militem  rati." 

"  This  view  has  led  to  the  ezaggerated  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  87)  that,  on 
the  establishment  of  a  dictator,  Tapayjtrjfia  SiaXiVir^at  avti^Ufti  xicat  rdt  ipx^f 
if  T%  'Fw/ig  wXiff  Tuip  ifjf^dpxuf  :  which  has  been  copied  by  later  Greek  writers. 

O 
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dictator  brought  no  legal  diminution  to  the  powers  of  the 
tribune ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  constitutional  custom  dictated 
that  the  auxilium  of  these  city  magistrates  should  not  be  effective 
when  the  state  was  under  martial  law.^  Collision  was  necessarily 
rare  since  the  duties  of  the  dictator  took  him  far  afield. 

This  extraordinary  power  had  yet  some  normal  limitations. 
The  dictator  never  meddled  with  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  he  had 
not  the  power,  possessed  by  the  consuls  Avhile  in  Rome,  of  taking 
money  from  the  aerarium  without  a  decree  of  the  Senate.^  The 
government  was  naturally  unwilling  that  a  magistrate  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  king  should  wage  war  out  of  Italy ;  and 
there  is  but  one  example  of  a  dictator  commanding  in  the  extra- 
Italian  world.^ 

A  further  limitation  to  his  original  powers,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  was  subsequently  introduced.  JThe  dictator 
_was  made  subject  to  the  provocatio  within  the  city,^  probably  by 
the  lex  Valeria  of  300  B.C.^ — a  change  which,  while  not  hamper- 
Tng  the  power  of  this  magistracy  in  the  field,  jirevented  it6_ 
being  used  for  ruthlessly  crushing  a  so-called  sedition  in  Rome. 
Although  we  here  see  the  commencement  of  the  infringement  of 
its  civil  power,  the  military  authority  of  the  office  persisted  for 
a  century  longer.  It  was  not  until  the  Hannibalic  war  that  the 
two  weakening  elements  of  popular  election  and  colleagueship 
were  introduced  into  this  magistracy.  In  the  year  217  B.C., 
when,  after  the  disaster  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  it  was  difficult  to 
communicate  with  the  sole  surviving  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 

^  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  CHirsor  when 
pursuing  his  disobedient  master  of  the  horse  (Liv.  viii.  34).  The  dictator  hopes 
that  the  veto  will  not  be  employed  ("optare  ne  potestas  tribunicia,  inviolata  ipsa, 
violet  intercessione  sua  llomauum  imperium  ").  Zonaras  expresses  the  fact  and 
not  the  law  (viL  13  oUt  iyKoKiaai  tis  aiirc^  oUr  ivavrlov  ri  Siavpd^aaOai  tax^*' 
oiiSi  ol  driiJMpxoi). 

*  Zonar.  vii.  13  oCre  iK  tQiv  drjixoffiuv  XPVM^'''<^>'  d,i>a\waai  ti  i^TJv  airifi,  ei  fiij 

'  Liv.  Ep.  19  (249  B.C.)  "Atilius  Calatinus  primus  dictator  extra  Italiam 
exercitum  duxit";  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  17  (the  dictatorship  was  limited  to  Italy)  /coi 
ovK  if  fvpeOeir}  diKTdrup  oiSeis  iWoffe,  TrXrjv  ipos  ii  2*K€\lav,  Kal  ravra  firfSip 
irpi^avTOs,  alpedels. 

*  Festus  p.  198  "optima  lex  in  magistro  populi  faciendo,  qui  vulgo  Dictator 
appellatur,  quam  plenissimum  posset  jus  ejus  esse  significabatur  .  .  .  postquam 
vero  provocatio  ab  eo  magistiatu  ad  populum  data  est,  quae  ante  non  erat, 
desitum  est  adici  '  ut  optima  lege,'  ut  pote  imminuto  jure  priorum  magistrorum." 

'  p.  168.  It  could  not  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws 
of  449  B.C.  (see  p.  109). 
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was  elected  dictator.^  jiresumably  at  the  comitia  crHturiata^nder 
tHe  guidauce  of  a  praetor.  In  the  same  year*  the  drstrust  and^ 
misplaced  confidcnco  of  the  people  raised  M.  Minucius,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  to  an  equality  of  command  with  Fabius.' 
Both  acts  were  signs  that  the  office  was  felt  to  be  an  anachronism, 
and  the  next  year  (216)  marks  the  last  instance  of  the  military 
dictatorship.'  The  lost  dictator  {eomitiorum  habendorum  causa) 
was  appointed  in  202  j*  for  the  application  of  the  name  to  Sulla 
and  Caesar  was  the  transference  of  the  title  of  a  constitutional 
office,  in  the  first  instance  to  a  constituent  authority,  in  the 
second  to  a  monarchy,  and  in  neither  case  was  even  the  ancient 
mode  of  nomipation  preserved.^ 

The  Magitter  Equitum 

Every  dictator,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  appointed,* 
nominated  as  his  delegate  a  master  of  the  horse,^  who,  unlike 
other  delegates,  possessed  the  imperium,  six  fasces,^  and  a  rank 
equal  to  the  praetor.^  These  distinctions  justify  the  assertion 
that  he  was  a  magistrate, ^'^  and  apparently  one  of  curule  rank, 
even  though  his  tenure  of  power  was  strictly  dependent  on  that 
of  his  nominator.  ^^     Like  a  magistrate  he  asked  for  a  Ux  curiata 

>  Liv.  zzU.  8. 

*  Livy  (xxiL  25)  describes  it  M  a  rogatio  "  de  Mqaando  magistri  eqaitum  et 
dicUtoris  jnre."     Cf.  c.  26  "de  aequato  imperio." 

'  Liv.  xxii.  67,  M.  Junius  Pera.  *  Fast.  Capitol, 

*  Sulla  was  nominated  by  au  interrex  (though  his  powers  were  conferred  by 
JaxX  Caesar  by  a  praetor.  Plutarch  (Marc.  24)  says  that  the  praetor  could  nominate 
the  dictator,  a  proceeding  which  is  declared  by  Cicero  to  i>e  wholly  unconstita- 
tional,  ad  AU.  ix.  16,  2  (49  B.C.)  "volet  (Caesar)  .  .  .  vel  ut  consules  roget 
praetor  vel  dictatorem  dicat,  quorum  ueutrum  jus  est.  Etsi  si  Sulla  potuit 
cfficere,  ab  interrege  ut  dictator  diceretur,  cur  hie  non  possit  ? "  The  nomination 
of  Caesar  was  regular  in  so  far  as  a  special  lex  was  passed  which  empowered  the 
praetor  to  nominate  (Caes.  B.C.  it  21  ;  Dio  Cass.  xlL  36). 

*  An  exception  is  found  in  216  B«c.  M.  Fab.  Bnteo  was  appointed  "dictator 
tine  mag.  eq.  wnatus  legendi  causa"  (see  p.  193). 

'  In  the  single  c«m  of  the  election  of  a  dictator,  the  magider  equitum  was  also 
elected  (Ut.  zxiL  8). 

*  Dio  Cass.  zliL  27  ;  Antonins,  as  Caesar's  maguter  equituvtj  had  six  lictors. 

*  Cic  de  Leg.  ill.  8,  9  "  equitatumquo  qui  regat,  habeto  pari  jure  cum  co, 
quii'umque  erit  juris  disceptator." 

">  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  19  "et  his  dictatoribns  magistri  equitum  injunge- 
bantur  sic,  quo  modo  regibna  tribani  celemm  :  . . .  magistratns  tamen  babebautur 
legitimL" 

"  Liv.  iv.  34  "jttssoque  magistro  equitum  abdicare  se  magistratu,  ipse  deinde 
abdicat" 
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for  the  ratification  of  kis  imperium,^  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
power  to  question  the  people  and  to  transact  business  with  the 
Senate.^  In  these  three  respects  the  office  differed  from  that  of 
the  tribuni  celerum  of  the  monarchy.  As  the  dictator  was  a  lesser 
king,  the  magister  equitum  was  a  greater  lieutenant ;  but,  in  spite 
of  the  theoretical  independence  of  his  position,  his  services  were 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  dictator,  who  could  enforce 
obedience  to  his  commands,  if  necessary,  by  capital  punishment.^ 
Although  originally  employed,  as  the  name  signifies,  for  the  sole 
leadership  of  the  equites  under  the  higher  imperium  of  the 
dictator,  and  always  to  some  extent  preserving  his  character  of  a 
cavalry  general,  he  could  be  entrusted  by  his  absent  superior 
with  full  command  either  in  the  camp  or  in  Eome.*  Thp.  nffip.p. 
wa-g  n.  ngpfnl  nnp.^  as  it.  ga.vft  t.wn  gp.nernls  of  tried  military 
capacity  to  Rome  in  time  of  danger,  and  _Qbxiated_llie  dis-  _ 
advantages  that  might  follow  from  the  dictator's  having  to  use^ 
inoompotont  oonoulo  -4»r  piiujtors  as^Iiis  subordinates.  This  con- 
sideration also  explains  why,  in  order  to  secure  experienced  men 
for  the  post,  the  custom  became  fixed  of  choosing  ex-consuls  or 
ex-praetors.^ 

The  Consuls 

The  consuls,  after  their  election  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  could 
at  least  in  later  times  assume  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and 
transact  all  the  ordinary  official  business  within  the  state  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  curiae.  Their  first  act  was  the 
taking  of  the  auspices;  these  were  always  favourable,  for  the 
Imruspex  who  stood  by^  announced,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that 
lightning  had  been  seen  upon  the  left.  Armed  with  this 
consent  they  assumed  the  praetexta,  and,  preceded  by  their 
lictors,  performed  the  first  significant  act  of  authority.     This  act 

^  Liv.  ix.  38  "  Papirius  C.  Junium  Bubulcura  magistnim  equitum  dixit :  atque 
ci,  legem  curiatam  de  imperio  ferenti,  triste  omen  diem  diffidit." 

'■*  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  4,  10  ;  see  p.  160. 

3  Liv.  viii.  32  sq.  ;  cf.  xxii.  27  "in  .  .  .  civitate,  in  qua  magistri  equitum 
virgas  ac  secures  dictatoris  tremere  atque  horrere  soliti  sint." 

*  ib.  iv.  27  "relictoque  (at  Rome)  L.  Julio  magistro  equitum  ad  subita  belli 
ministeria." 

^  ib.  ii.  18  ;  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  21  (Caesar  rbv  'Avrwviov,  nrjS"  iffrpanjyrjK&ra, 
iirvapxoi'  TpofftXbfj.ei'os). 

^  Dionys.  ii.  6  rwv  5i  irapbvTwv  tlv£%  dpvidoffKdtruv  ixuiObv  iK  rov  Stj/ioalov 
(pepbuevoL. 
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was  the  summons  of  tho  Senate,'  and  Vas  one  which  showed 
that  they  were  the  magistrates  who  stood  highest  in  the  Koman 
executive.  For,  indeed,  throughout  Republican  history,  the 
consulship — though  in  power  it  often  yielded  to  the  tribunate 
or  dictatorship,  and  in  the  reverence  it  inspired  to  the  censorship 
— was  the  highest  titular  office  in  the  state.'  Tho  rank  of  the 
consuls  is  sufficiently  e.xhihited  by  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly 
by  their  names  that  tho  years  were  dated,'  and  by  the  ceremonial 
respect  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the  other  magistrates.^ 

In  oonsidering  the  functions  of  the  consuls  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Republic.  The  first 
extends  from  their  institution  to  the  year  81  rc.  ;  the  second 
from  this  year,  when  the  reforms  of  Sulla  introduced  a  change 
in  their  position  which  was  felt  as  long  as  consuls  continued  to 
exist  This  change  caused  no  alteration  in  their  powers,  but 
only  in  the  scope  of  their  activity.  During  the  first  period  they 
are  the  heads  of  the  whole  state,  and  are  found  ruling  wherever 
Roman  energy  extends ;  during  the  second  they  are  practically 
the  chief  magistrates  only  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  of  Italy. 

The  theory  of  coUeac^eahip — thai,  each  indivitinal  mewber  of 
a  college  was  vested  with  the  fiiUfist  pn^«^^  ^^  artinn  giiKj<>rf.  t^ 
the  veto  of  his  assessor— did  not  necessitate  a  united  activity  of 
tiie  consuls  in  every  department  of  state.  They  divided  tneir 
functions,  sometimes  before  their  entry  on  office,^  and  in  early 
times  there  are  traces  of  the  fundamental  division  of  competence 
expressed  by  the  terms  domi  and  militiae,  one  consul  occasionally 
taking  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army,  while  the  other  remaine<l 
at  home  to  transact  tho  business  of  civil  administration.^  This 
arrangement,  which  divested  colleagtieship  of  its  meaning  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  rule  of  a  single  man,  was,  however,  very 
unusual,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  consuls  were  present  together  in 
Rome  or  undertook  a  joint  command  abroad.  But  joint  activity 
in  the  city — even  after  tho  duties  of  registration  had  been  given 

'  Cic  pott  Red.  ad  Quir.  5,  11.     The  first  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  in  early 

timM  held  by  the  elder  of  the  two  consols  (6  rptapOrtpot  rSiv  irrdrur  Dionys. 

tL  67). 

'  Cic  pro  Plane.  25,  60  "  honomm  populi  finis  est  consnlatos. " 

'  App.  B.C.  iL  19.      In  formal  dating  the  names  of  the  two  chief  praetors 

were  added     See  the  Senatua  ContuUum  de  Afclepittde  (Bruns  Fonta). 
«  Soet  7Y».  81  ;  see  p.  191. 

'  Liv.  xliv.  17  (169  &c.)  "designatoa  extempio  sortiri  placuit  provinciaa." 
*  ib.  ii.  33  "oonsal  alter  Romae  mansit,  alter  ad  Volsciun  belltini  missus"; 

<r.  Dionys.  vi.  91  ;  Liv.  ix.  42. 
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to  the  censor  and  those  of  civil  justice  to  the  praetor — was  in 
some  departments  almost  impossible.  It  was  obviated  by  a 
pnnciple  of  rotation,  which  gave  the  administration  and  the 
fasces  for  a  single  month  to  each  consul  in  tum,^  the  elder  of 
the  two  being  given  the  symbol  of  power  first,  and  the  one  who 
possessed  it  at  the  moment  being  described  as  consul  major.^ 
This  distinction  never  wholly  vanished ;  for  Caesar,  we  are 
told,  revived  in  his  consulship  (59  B.C.)  an  old  custom  by 
which  the  lictors  walked  behind  the  consul  who  had  not  the 
fasces.^  But  long  before  Caesar's  time  positive  co-operation 
between  the  consuls  in  the  city  was  common.  They  summoned 
the  Senate  together,  and  many  consular  laws  bear  the  names  of 
two  rogators.  There  remained,  however,  several  important  acts 
which,  while  they,  morally  if  not  legally,  demanded  the  assent 
of  both  consuls,  could  yet  be  performed  only  by  one.  Such 
were  the  election  of  magistrates  and  the  nomination  of  a  dictator. 
In  these  cases  the  question  as  to  which  consul  should  act  was 
often  decided  by  agreement  (comparatio)  or  by  lot  (sortitio). 

In  all  domestic  matters,  with  the  exception  of  civil  jurisdiction 
and  finance,  the  consuls  were  the  heads  of  the  administration,* 
and  this,  in  the  developed  Republic,  meant  that  they  were  the 
chief  servants  of  the  Senate.  It  was  the  consuls  who  regularly 
consulted  this  body,  who  expressed  its  decrees,  as  well  as  com- 
mands which  they  had  a  constitutional  right  to  issue  on  their 
own  authority,  in  the  form  of  edicts,  and  who  brought  legislative 
measures,  which  had  received  senatorial  approval,  before  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  and  of  the  tribes.  It  was  tliey,  too,  who 
represented  the  state  to  foreign  kings  and  nations  and  introduced 
their  envoys  into  the  Senate. 

Consular  jurisdiction  was  of  two  kinds,  administrative  and 
criminal.  The  administrative  justice  of  the  Republic  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  financial  matters  touching  the  interests  of 
the  community,  such  as  pecuniary  claims  made  by  the  state  on 
individuals  or  by  individuals  on  the  state.  The  regular  discharge 
of  this  duty  passed  to  the  censors ;  but  in  the  gaps  between  the 
censorships  it  reverted  to  the   consuls.      We   also  find   them 

^  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31,  55. 

*  Festus  p.  161  "majorem  consnlem  L.  Caesar  pntat  dici,  vel  eum  penes 
qnem  fasces  sint,  vel  eum,  qui  prior  factus  sit."  The  first  explanation  is  doubtless 
the  correct  one. 

»  Suet.  Caes.  20. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  12  xaffuv  elffi  Kijpioi  twv  Syifuxrlw  xpd^eup. 
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adjudicating  on  questions  of  property  between  the  cities  of 
Italy .^  In  this  matter  they  doubtless  acted  on  the  instructions 
of  the  Senate. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of _the  consuls  was  expressed  in 
three  ways.  It  was  for  centuries,  as  exercised  through  the 
quaestors,  the  regular j^pital  jurisdjction  for  ordinary,  as  opposed 
to  political,  crimes ;  it  was  asserted,  as  part  of  their  coercitio, 
with  or  without  appeal  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence 
impoSfid;*  or  it  might  be  jurisdiction  without  appeal  delegated 
1^  the  people.  We  shall  trace  elsewhere  the  growth  of  a  custom 
by  which  the  comitia  assigned  jurisdiction  on  certain  crimes  to 
special  commissioners.  The  people,  who  in  this  delegation  were 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  generally  left  the  appointment 
of  the  commission  to  that  body,  and  the  Senate  selected  either  a 
consul  or  a  praetor.*  We  also  find  the  consul  presiding  over  a 
criminal  inquiry  (quaeslio)  raised  by  a  point  of  international  law, 
such  as  the  question  whether  the  repudiation  of  a  treaty  by  the 
people  should  have  as  its  consequence  the  surrender  of  the 
general  guilty  of  concluding  it.^ 

The  unlimited  imperium  of  the  consul  in  the  field  {militiae), 
which  was  asserted  when  he  had  crossed  the  pomerium^  and 
required  the  sanction  of  the  lex  cw-iaia,  was,  in  the  early  Republic 
when  wars  were  confined  to  Italy,  generally  exercised  by  both 
the  consuls  together.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
attending  the  rule  of  two  commanders-in-chief  of  equal  power, 
the  principle  of  rotation  was  adopted,  each  consul  having  the 
supreme  command  for  a  single  day.*  But  this  device  was  neces- 
sary only  when  military  considerations   dictated  that  all  the 

*  Cicero  furnishes  an  instance  for  the  year  54  h.c.,  ad  Alt.  iv.  15,  5  "  Reatiui 
me  ad  sna  T^m*^  dozerunt,  ut  agerem  caasam  contra  Interamnates  apud  con- 
sulem  et  decern  legatos,  quod  lacus  Velinns  ...  in  Nar  defluit." 

«  p.  167. 

*  Selection  of  a  consul,  Cic.  tU  Fin.  ii.  16,  54,  in  141  B.C.,  "decreta  a  senatn 
est  contuli  qnaestio";  of  a  praetor,  Liv.  zlii.  21,  in  172  B.C.,  "C.  Licinius 
praetor  contulnit  senatum  quem  qoaerere  ea  rogatione  vellet  Patres  ipsum  earn 
quaerere  jujuwmnt" 

*  Cic  (U  Rep.  UL  18,  28  (of  the  year  186  B.a)  "Consul  ego  quaeaivi,  cum 
voa  mihi  emetis  in  consilio,  de  Numantino  foedere."  Hommseu  {SiaaUr.  ii,  p. 
112  n.  3)  thinks  that  the  connlutm  was  formed  by  the  Fetiales  (cf.  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Ij.  9,  21). 

*  For  the  question  whether  the  pomttiMM  or  the  first  milestone  was  the  limit 
of  the  full  imperium  s«e  p.  79. 

*  For  the  rotation  of  the  imperium  before  Cannae  (218  B.a)  see  PoIyK  ilL 
110,  Uv.  xzii.  41. 
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Roman  forces  should  act  together.  Frequently  the  Eoman 
armies  had  been  simultaneously  directed  against  various  points 
of  Italy,  and  the  custom  naturally  suggested  itself  that  each 
consul  should  command  half  of  the  regular  army  of  four  legions, 
and  thus  have  an  independent  sphere  of  operations  {pi'ovincia)} 
Tn  a  defensive  war,  such  as  that  against  Hannibal,  Italy  would 
naturally  fall  into  two  consular  provinces ;  ^  but  the  practice 
became  even  more  essential  when  the  Roman  arms  extended 
beyond  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  period  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
empire,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  close 
of  the  struggle  with  Greece  (264-146  B.C.),  Italia  as  a  whole,  and 
some  foreign  country  such  as  Greece  or  Macedon,  are  the  regular 
pravindae  held  by  the  consuls.^  The  arrangements  which  were 
made  for  the  permanent  government  of  provinces,  first  through 
praetors  and  afterwards  through  pro-magistrates,  tended  to  arrest 
their  employment  for  this  purpose ;  but  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (81  B.C.)  a  consul  might  at  any  time  be  appointed  to  a 
transmarine  province.* 

The  consuls  settled  the  distribution  of  provinciae  by  agreement 
or  by  lot,^  the  sortitio  becoming  in  time  the  more  usual  practice. 
Occasionally  the  Senate  ventured  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
consuls  was  better  qualified  for  a  special  department,  and  in  this 
case  the  inevitable  consent  of  his  colleague  enabled  him  to 
assume  it  extra  sortem.^  But,  as  Rome's  activity  extended,  and 
the  available  magistrates  with  imperiuni  increased,  the  important 
question  came  to  be,  not  who  should  have  one  of  two  departments, 
but  which  should  be  the  consular  provinces.  This  power  to 
nominate  the  provinces  {nominare  provincias)  had,  by  the  close  of 
the  Hannibalic  war,  become  the  undisputed  prerogative  of  the 

^  liv.  xxiL  27  "  Ita  (Fabius,  after  the  appointment  of  Minucius  as  his  colleague 
in  217  B.C.)  obtinuit  nti  legiones,  sicut  consulibus  mos  esset,  inter  se  dividereut." 

*  ib.  XXX.  1  (203  B.C.)  "  censuerunt  patres,  ut  consules  inter  se  compararent 
sortirentun'e,  uter  Bruttios  adversus  Hannibalem,  uter  Etruriain  ac  Ligures 
provinciam  haberet." 

'  Italy  and  Macedonia  (ib.  xxxii.  8,  xlii.  31,  xliii.  12),  Italy  and  Greece 
(xxxvii.  1). 

*  Italia  and  some  foreign  country  are  still  consular  provinciae  in  112  and  111 
B.C.  (Sail.  Jttg.  27,  43).  When  a  consul  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  old 
j)raetorian  provinces,  he  did  not  supplant  tlie  praetor  but  coinnianUed  with  and 
over  him. 

*  Liv.  XXX.  1  "ut  consules  inter  se  compararent  sortireuturve. "  Of.  ib. 
xxxii.  8,  xxxvii.  1,  and  the  other  passages  cited  in  note  3. 

*  ib.  viii.  16  ;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Dome  9,  24.  In  205  B.c.  Scipio  was  given  Sicilia 
extra  sortem  becau.se  his  colleague  vian  jxmtifex  waximus  (Liv.  xxviii.  38). 
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Senate,'  nnd  ono  of  its  surest  modes  of  controlling  the  consuls. 
This  de  facto  power  was  formally  recognised  by  a  law  of  the 
tribune  C.  Gracchus  in  123  B.C.,  although  it  scarcely  required 
legal  recognition,  and  the  purport  of  the  lex  Sempronia  was  to 
weaken  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Senate  by  enacting  that 
the  consular  provinces  shuuld  be  fixed  before  the  election  of  the 
consuls  who  were  to  hold  them.^  At  this  period  the  consular 
departments  were  almost  invariably  foreign  commands  ;  but,  after 
the  close  of  the  social  war  and  the  reforms  of  Sulla,  they  were 
held  by  their  recipients  as  proconsuls  after  their  year  of  oflSce 
at  Home  had  expired. 

^  ot  know  the  exact  tenor  of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  pro- 

tndis.  Sulla  did  nothing  to  infringe  the  military 
imperium  of  the  consuls  ;  after  as  before  his  law  it  was  legal  for 
them  to  "  approach  any  province  " ;  *  but  he  devised  some  means 
of  separating  home  from  foreign  commands,  which,  by  crystal- 
lising the  established  custom,  restricted  the  consuls  and  praetors 
to  the  civil  government  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  sent  them  out 
after  their  year  of  office  as  proconsuls  and  propraetors  to  the 
provinces.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  military  imperium* 
were  thenceforth  lost,  and  the  consul  at  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public had  less  specific  functions  than  any  magistrate ;  even  his 
criminal  jurisdiction  had  vanished  before  the  establishment  of 
the  permanent  courts.  Yet  still  the  consul,  who  observed  con- 
stitutional forms,  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  the  Senate's  will ; 
while  one  who,  like  Caesar  in  59  B.C.,  violated  all  these  forms, 
might  exercise  an  almost  monarchical  power.  The  possession  of 
the  consulship  was  the  great  annual  prize,  contested  and  almost 
equally  secured  by  the  conservative  and  the  reform  parties  from 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  close  of  the  Republic,'  and  the 
competition  was  not  wholly  directed  to  secure  the  military 
imperium  which  lay  beyond  it.     The  civil  office  might  still  make 

'  Liv.  xxi.  17  (218  ac.)  "nominatae  jam  antes  consulibiu  provindM  erant ; 
torn  sortirl  jnsai."     Cf.  ib.  xxviii.  38. 

•  SalL  Jug.  27  ;  Cic  pro  Ixmo  9,  24. 

'  Cic  ad  AU.  viii.  15,  3  "coosules  quibas  more  mig'orum  conceaBum  «>t  vd 
omnen  adire  provincias."     Lncalliu  went  as  consul  to  Asia  in  74  ii.a 

*  p.  158. 

'  That  staunch  conaenrative  Q.  Catnlus  was  wont  to  reflect  with  pleasure 
"  non  saepe  nnum  consniem  iroprobum,  duos  vero  nunquam,  excepto  illo  Ciunano 
tempore,  fnisse "  (Cic  po»t  Red.  in  Sen.  4,  9).  Ity  impmbi  C^tnlus  meant 
"  nuiicab." 
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a  capable  man,  supported  by  a  powerful  following,  the  guide  of 
the  destinies  of  the  state.^ 


The  Praetors 

We  have  seen  how  the  functions  of  civil  jurisdiction  were 
given  to  a  minor  colleague  of  the  consuls,  and  how  a  second 
colleague  was  subsequently  added  to  try  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  peregrini  were  involved.^  The  needs  for  judicial 
magistrates  could  not  end  here.  The  provinces  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  acquired  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  Punic  war,  required 
jurisdiction,  and  two  praetors  were  given  them  about  the  year 
227  B.C. ;  two  more  were  added  in  198  B.C.  for  the  two  newly 
acquired  Spanish  provinces,  thus  bringing  up  the  full  number 
to  six.  A  lex  Baebia  (circa  180  B.c.)  enacted  that  four  and  six 
praetors  should  be  elected  in  alternate  years,  probably  for  the 
wise  purpose  of  making  the  praetorian  government  of  the  dif- 
ficult Spanish  provinces  biennial ;  but  this  law  was  soon  sus- 
pended, and  six  praetors  continued  to  be  annually  elected  until 
the  time  of  Sulla  (81  B.C.).^  It  is  true  that  between  198  and 
8 1  many  provinces  had  been  added  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  but 
the  principle  of  administration  by  pro-magistrates  had  gained 
recognition  while  these  were  being  created ;  the  praetors  were 
becoming,  like  the  consuls,  more  and  more  city  officials,  and  the 
necessity  for  adding  to  their  number  came  from  the  development 
of  the  criminal  law.  At  least  eight  praetors  were  needed  for  the 
presidency  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently two  were  added  by  Sulla  to  the  original  six. 

The  variety  of  functions  performed  by  the  praetors  was  due 
to  their  having  a  general  and  a  special  character.  On  entering 
office,  after  election  by  the  centuries,  they  were  at  once,  as 
inferior  colleagues  of  the  consuls,  capable  of  any  of  the  duties 
which  flov/ed  from  the  imperium.  They  were  then  assigned 
some  special  office,  some  definite  p'ovincia ;  but  the  exercise  of 

*  The  consul  was  the  "legitimtis  tutor"  of  the  state  (Cic.  post  Red.  ad  Quir. 
5,  11)  and  "quasi  parens  bonus  a  .t  tutor  fidelis"  {de  Or.  iii.  1,  3). 

2  p.  120. 

'  Two  praetors  for  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (Liv.  Ep.  xx. ),  two  more  for  the 
Spanish  provinces  (Liv.  xxxii.  27).  For  the  ^ea;  5aeWa  see  Liv.  xl.  44.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  number  six  see  Veil.  ii.  16.  Pomponius  says  that  four  were 
added  by  Sulla  {Dig.  1,  2,  2,  32),  but  eight  are  found  in  47  B.C.  (Dio  Cass. 
xlii.  51). 
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this  did  not  destroy  their  capacity  for  general  action.  For  com- 
mand in  war,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  at  least  civil  juris- 
diction— both  attributes  of  the  full  imperium — they  required  a  lex 
euriaia.  Each  had  the  right  to  six  lictors,  and  appeared  with  the 
full  number  when  controlling  a  province  outside  the  city ;  but^ 
in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  at  home,  he  employed,  or  was 
allowed,  only  two.*  The  praetor's  specific  title  was  derived  from 
his  province  ;  of  the  two  original  home  praetors  one  was  known 
as  the  praetor  qui  inter  dives  jus  dicit,  or,  in  the  colloquial  phrase 
which  became  titular,  as  praetor  urbanris;  the  other  as  the 
praetor  qui  inter  peregrines  jus  dicit,  known  finally  as  the  praetor 
peregrinus.  But  both  the  home  praetors  were  often  spoken  of  as 
having  urhanae provinciae  and  exercising  urbana  juiisdktio.^  Their 
rank  was  higher  than  that  of  their  colleagues — hence  their 
names  were,  like  those  of  the  consuls,  used  for  dating  ' — and  of 
the  two  the  praeUrr  urbanns  was  regarded  as  holding  the  more 
distinguished  position.*  His  duties  were  naturally  far  more 
engrossing  than  those  of  his  colleague,  and  the  law  that  he  must 
not  be  absent  more  than  ten  days  from  Rome  during  his  year  of 
oflSce  *  made  him  more  of  a  distinctly  civic  official. 

The  powers  of  the  praetors,  taken  in  their  natural  order,  may 
be  divided  into  (i.)  their  general  administrative  duties  at  Rome, 
and  (ii.)  the  duties  of  their  special  departments.  In  the  first  of 
these  spheres  they  acted  in  virtue  of  their  own  imperium  but  viu 
the  consuls,  and  generally,  therefore,  when  the  consuls  were 
absent  from  the  city.  If  they  acted  when  the  consul  was  present, 
it  was  by  authority^fjhg.  Sgjate,  and  lagally  thfl  ^^^Tianla  mighf 
prnhihit  thin  ftirt-inng     Such  an  JuiiinRtinn  hv  the  Senate  was  a 

'  The  praetor  had  a  right  to  six  Hctora  (<rrpanry6t  i^awfKttnn,  App.  Syr.  15  ; 
cf.  Polyb.  iii.  40)  and  appear*  with  the  fall  number  in  the  province  (Cic.  in  Verr.  t. 
54,  142  "sex  lictores  circnmsistunt ")  ;  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction 
within  the  citj,  he  employed,  or  was  allowed,  only  two  (Censorinos  dt  Die  NaL 
24,  i  \  cX.  da.  d*  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  84,  98). 

*  Praetor  urbanua  {S.  O.  de  Baech.  ML  5,  8,  17,  21),  praetor  qui  inter  eives  jut 
dieet  {Ux  Agraria  of  111  B.C.),  jrrovincia  or  aort  urbana  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  zxv.  3, 
xzTii.  7,  xzTiii.  10,  xxix.  18X  juriadietio  urlana  (ib.  xxxii.  28,  zliL  81)— 
praetor  qui  inter  peregrinot  jut  dieet  {lex  Acil.  11.  12  and  89  ;  lexJuL  Munic 
11.  8  and  12),  jwriidietio  inter  peregrinot  (Liv.  xl.  \\  provinda  pertgrima  (ib, 
xxvil.  7,  xxviii.  10).  Both  theae  praetors,  aa  distinct  trom  those  in  foreiga 
command,  are  said  to  have  urbanae  provinciae  (ib.  zliii.  11),  provinda  urhana 
(xxxiL  Wjuriadictio  urbana  (xxr.  41,  xzx.  1). 

•  p.  197. 

«  App.  B.C.  ».  112. 

»  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  18,  81.  •  p.  174. 
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constitutional  mode  of  coercing  the  consuls  into  doing  their 
duty.  In  this  way  the  praetors  might  summon  the  Senate,^ 
propose  a  rogaiio,^  hold  the  levy,'  and  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
delegated  by  the  people.*  Usually,  however,  such  duties  were 
performed  by  them  only  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
praetor  urbanus  generally  took  the  lead,^  although  the  summons 
of  the  Senate  by  both  home  praetors,  and  even  by  a  provincial 
praetor,  was  not  unknown.^ 

The  special  functions  of  the  praetors  were  always  assigned 
by  lot  (sortitio).  During  the  period  when  some  of  the  praetors 
governed  provinces,  a  regular  sortition  took  the  form  of  an 
assignment  of  the  two  urban  provinciae  to  two,  and  of  the  foreign 
provinces  to  two  and  afterwards  to  four  members  of  the  college. '^ 
But  in  the  third  and  early  part  of  the  second  centuries,  before 
prorogation  of  command  became  the  normal  principle,  and  when 
Rome  had  few  magistrates  with  imperium  at  her  disposal,  this 
regular  sortition  could  not  always  be  observed.  Sometimes  the 
two  urban  praetorships  were  combined,^  or  the  praetor  peregrinus 
might  be  given  an  Italian  command,  such  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.® 
In  this  way  a  praetor  could  be  spared  for  the  command  of  the 
fleet  or  in  Gaul  (at  Ariminum).  This  disturbance  of  the  sortitio 
and  the  appointment  of  a  praetor  extra  ordinem  ^^  were  naturally 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  After  Sulla  the  two  civil  and  six  of 
the  criminal  courts  were  assigned  to  the  eight  praetors  by  lot. 

The  civil  jurisdiction,  whether  of  the  urban  or  provincial 
praetors,  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  form  by  which  the  ruling  in 
law  {injure)  was  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  judgment 
on  the  question  of  fact  {in  judicio)  was  the  function  of  a  single 

^  Liv.  xlii.  21.  ^  ib.  xxvii.  5.  '  ib.  xliii.  14. 

*  ib.  xlii.  21  ;  see  p.  199. 

"  e.g.  in  the  dUectus  (ib.  xxv.  22,  xxxix.  20,  xlii.  35). 

^  After  Cannae  the  two  urban  praetors  summoned  the  Senate  (ib.  xxii.  55). 
In  197  B.C.,  on  the  news  of  troubles  in  Spain,  "  decreverunt  patres  ut,  comitiis 
praetorum  perfectis,  cui  praetori  provincia  Hispania  obvenisset,  is  prime  quoqne 
tempore  de  belle  Hispaniae  ad  senatum  referret "  (ib.  xxxiii.  21). 

''  The  provinciae  assigned  to  the  four  praetors  are  urbana,  peregrina,  Sicilia, 
Sardinia  (ib.  xxviii.  10),  to  the  six  praetors  the  same  with  the  addition  of  the 
two  Spains  (ib.  xxxii.  28,  xl.  1). 

^  ib.  xxv.  3  (212  B.C.)  "Et  praetores  provincias  sortiti  sunt;  P.  Cornelius 
Sulla  urbanam  et  peregrinam,  quae  duorum  ante  sors  fuerat."  Cf.  ib.  xxxvii. 
50  (189  B.C.). 

^  ib.  xxix.  13  (204  B.C.)  "M.  Marcie  urbana,  L.  Scribonio  Libeni  peregrina 
et  eidem  Gallia." 

'"  ib.  xxiv.  9  (215  B.C.)  "comitiis  praetorum  perfectis  senatns  consultuni 
factum  ut  Q.  Fulvio  extra  ordinem  urbana  provincia  esset." 
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/(«/'/  or,  ill  matters  requiring  rapid  decision,  of  a  bench  of 
'*  recovtiiM-s  "  (muprratorei).  The  rulings  of  the  praetor  urbanus 
hud  origitmlly  followed  the  forms  of  the  Ugia  actio,  but  in 
matters  affecting  peregrini  a  custom  had  grown  up  for  the  praetor 
to  devise  formularies  of  action  {formulae)  which  bound  the  yadex 
in  his  decision.  The  convenience  of  this  procedure  extended  its 
use  to  almost  all  cases,  and  by  a  ^  Aebuiia  of  uncertain  date  the 
simpler  fonuulary  procedure  almost  wholly  replaced  the  more 
complicated  provisions  of  the  ler^is  actiones}  The  formula  was 
a  conditioned  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  the  praetor  said  to  the 
judex,  "  If  it  appears  that  a  debt  is  due,  an  obligation  has  been 
incurred,  etc.,  condemn  the  defendant  in  a  certain  amount  or  in 
a  sum  left  to  your  estimate ;  if  the  condition  is  not  apparent, 
acquit  him  "  {si  paret  .  .  .  condemna  ;  si  rum  paret,  absolve).  The 
judex  by  his  finding  changed  the  conditioned  sentence  into  one 
that  was  categorical  and  final. 

In  most  commimities  such  rulings  as  those  of  the  praetors 
would  be  occasional  expositions  of  a  fixed  code  or  of  an  uncertain 
body  of  statute  and  customary  law.  At  Rome  a  useful  practice 
was  adopted  which  brought  the  living  law,  as  opposed  to  the 
dead  letter  of  her  only  code  and  to  statutes  which  had  fallen 
into  disnse,  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  The  praetors 
announced  by  means  of  edicts,  issued  on  their  entrance  on  office, 
what  their  rulings  would  be  in  any  given  case.  The  edict  was 
the  "living  voice  of  the  civil  law"  ;*  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  by  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
"song"  of  the  Twelve  Tables  in  the  legal  education  of  the  Roman 
youth.'  The  profession  of  the  edict  was  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  an  interpretation  that  took  the  form 
of  "assisting,  supplementing,  and  even  correcting  the  civil  law."* 

)s  Iiut.  iv.  30  "per  legem  Aebutism  et  daas  Julias  snbUtae  sunt  isUe 

ones  ;  effectninqne  eat  nt  per  concepta  verba,   id  est,   per  formulas, 

iitigarciuus";  Qell.  xvL  10,  8  "cum  .  .  .  omnis  .  .  .  ilia  dnodecim  tabularum 

antiquitas  nisi   in  legis  actionibus  centumviralium  cansanun  lege  Aebutia  lata 

consopita  sit." 

*  Harcian  in  Dig.  1,  1,  8  "nam  et  ipsnm  jas  honorarium  Tivm  toz  est  Juris 
drUls." 

'  Cic  de  Leg.  i.  6,  17  "Non  ergo  a  praetoris  edicto,  nt  pleriqne  nunc,  neque 
a  XII  Tabulis,  ut  superiores  .  .  .  bauriendam  juris  disdplinam  putas."  CC  tie 
Leg.  ii.  23,  69  "discebamus  enim  pueri  XII,  ut  carmen  necessarium :  quas  jam 
nemo  discit." 

*  Papinian  in  Dig.  1,  1,  7,  1  "jus  praetorium  est,  quod  praetores  intro- 
duxerunt  adjuvandi  vel  supplendi  vel  corrigendi  juris  drills  gratia  propter 
utilitatem  publicaui." 
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It  was,  therefore,  not  the  jus  cwile  of  Rome,  but  the  valid  modifi- 
cations of  this  expressed  in  what  was  currently  known  as 
magistrates'  law  (Jm  honorarium).  The  civil  law  was  of  course 
presumed  as  the  background  of  these  documents ;  it  found  ex- 
pression in  many  formulae  which  the  magistrates  continued  to 
give,  and  the  album  itself  probably  contained  a  line  of  separation 
which  showed  where  the  formulae  based  on  jus  civile  ended  and 
those  founded  on  magisterial  promises  began.  The  most  typical 
language  of  the  jus  honorarium  is  one  of  command  veiled  under 
the  form  of  promises ;  the  praetor  asserts  "  under  certain  given 
circumstances  I  will  grant  or  will  not  grant  a  case"  (judicium, 
actionem  dabo  .  .  .  non  dabo).  Less  frequently  the  language  is 
more  imperative  :  "  I  will  compel  payment  or  an  oath  "  {solvere 
aut  jurare  cogam) ;  before  the  question  of  right  is  decided,  "  I 
forbid  force  to  be  used  "  (vim  fieri  veto).  • 

A  consideration  of  judge-made  law,  the  consequence  it  may 
be  of  precedents  drawn  from  already  decided  cases,  and  there- 
fore merely  the  recognition  of  practice  which  had  already  crept 
into  use,^  but  still  expressed,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  in  a  purely 
abstract  form,  suggests  many  questions.  First,  as  to  its  validity. 
The  edict  was  law  that  held  good  for  a  year  (lex  annua) :  ^  a 
limitation  that  would  have  produced  a  most  unsatisfactory 
uncertainty  as  to  its  validity  for  future  litigants  and  subse- 
quent magistrates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  facts  that  it  was 
actually  continuous,  and  that  it  was  received,  only  to  be  slightly 
modified  in  accordance  with  legislative  changes  or  with  the 
demands  of  convenience,  by  successive  wielders  of  civil  juris- 
diction. To  use  technical  language,  the  edict  was  perpetuum  et 
iralatidum.^  Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  limitation  on  the 
magistrate  and  the  forces  that  bound  him  to  observe  his  own 
promulgated  law.  At  Rome  the  veto  operated  successfully  for 
this  purpose*  even  before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Cornelia  of 
67  B.C.,  which  obliged  a  magistrate  to  adhere  to  the  rulings  of 

^  For  the  edict  as  the  expression  of  customary  law  see  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  22, 
67  "  Consuetudine  autem  jus  esse  putatur  id,  quod  voluutate  omnium  sine  lege 
vetustas  comprobarit  .  .  .  Quo  in  genere  et  alia  sunt  multa  et  eorum  multo 
maxima  pars,  quae  praetores  edicere  consuerunt." 

^  Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  42,  109  "  qui  plurimum  tribuunt  edicto,  praetoris  edictum 
legem  annuam  dicunt  esse." 

'  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  58  ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  1.  44,  114.  Perpetuum  means 
"continuous,"  traUdicium  "transmitted." 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  L  46,  119.     Cf.  p.  178. 
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his  own  edict*  In  the  shaping  of  the  edictal  rules  the  mere 
fact  of  publicity  in  a  community  so  legally  gifted  as  that  of  the 
Kumans  must  have  sufliccd  to  keep  the  magistrate  within  the 
bounds  of  prudence;  when  ho  was  conscious  of  little  legal  training, 
the  assistance  of  eminent  jurisconsults  must  have  frequently 
been  called  in. 

The  edict  is  the  source  of  most  of  our  modem  Boman  law ; 
the  titles  of  Justinian's  Digest  are  often  commentaries  on  its 
rubrics  excer])tcd  from  the  writings  of  the  scientific  jurists,  and 
that  it  should  become  the  prototype  of  the  world's  law  was  only 
natuml  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  it  was  built  up. 
It  was  not  only  the  collective  work  of  generations  of  gifted  men, 
who  were  fortunately  not  professing  lawyers,  but  it  was  the 
outcome  of  an  adjustment  of  Roman  law  first  with  that  of  Italy 
and  then  with  that  of  the  provinces.  The  beginnings  of  a 
recognition  of  a  "  law  of  the  civilised  world  "  {jvs  gentium)  must 
be  older  than  the  institution  of  the  praetor  peregrinus,  since 
for  more  than  a  century  the  praetor  urbanus  had  been  issuing 
edicts  not  merely  for  cites  but  also  for  peregrini ;  but,  when  a 
separate  comprehensive  edict  was  issued  for  peregrini^  equity 
found  a  more  systematic  expression,  and  its  reaction  on  the 
comparatively  rigid  forms  of  the  urban  edicts  was  necessarily 
great ;  but  the  power  of  this  reaction  was  possibly  even  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  provincial  edict  {edidum  provinciak),  issued 
originally  by  the  foreign  praetors  and  then  by  the  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  in  each  of  Rome's  dependencies. 

The  connexion  of  the  praetors  with  criminal  jurisdiction  was, 
apart  from  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  special  judicial  commission, 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  standing  courts.  These  quaestiones 
perpeluae  or  jvdicia  publica  were  to  a  large  extent  modelled  on 
the  civil  procedure  by  which  compensation  was  exacted  through 
a  court  of  recuperatores.  Hence  the  praetors  seemed  their  most 
appropriate  presidents,  and  the  size  of  the  college  was,  as  we 
have  seen,*  increased  by  Sulla  to  meet  the  growing  number  of 
these  courts.  For  criminal  jiuisdiction  six  praetors  were  avail- 
able, whose  provinces  were  possibly  determined  by  the  Senate 
and  were  certainly  distributed  amongst  the  designated  magistrates 

*  Ascon.  tH  ConuL  p.  58  "Aliani  delude  legem  Cornelius,  .  .  .  tnlit,  nt 
praetores  ex  edicUs  mis  perpetuia  jus  dicerent,  quae  res  .  .  .  grmtUm  aiubitiods 
praetoribos,  qui  v«rie  jus  dic«re  MmeTenuit,  sustulit."    Ct  Dio  Caas.  xxxtL  23. 

«  p.  202. 
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by  the  use  of  the  lot.^  Although  the  general  principle  of  distri- 
bution made  each  praetor  preside  over  the  jurisdiction  ordained 
by  a  single  law  which  created  a  qiuiestio,  yet  the  spheres  of  juris- 
diction were  by  no  means  fixed.  Groups  of  quaestiones  or  of 
their  branches  ^  might  be  rearranged  every  year,  and  it  may  not 
even  have  been  necessary  for  a  single  praetor  to  maintain  a 
particular  sphere  of  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  tenure  of 
his  oflBce.  The  general  administrative  functions  of  the  office 
might  interfere  with  jurisdiction,  and  a  readjustment  of  the 
original  distribution  of  provinciae,  probably  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  necessary.^ 

The  Aediles 

The  junction  of  the  plebeian  and  curule  aedileships  into  a 
single  office  is  testified  by  their  being  spoken  of  together  Avhere 
their  duties  are  mentioned  or  prescribed  by  law,*  and  the  fusion 
was  so  complete  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  discover 
whether  a  historical  reference  applies  to  the  plebeian  or  to  the 
patrician  magistracy.  But  in  their  respective  qualifications  for 
office,  forms  of  election  and  insignia,  the  separation  was  still 
complete.  The  plebeian  aediles  must  still  be  plebeians,  while 
the  curule  aediles  belonged  in  alternate  years  to  either  order ;  ^ 
the  former  were  elected  by  the  Plebs,  the  latter  by  the  comitia 
tributa  of  the  people ;  the  former  sat  on  the  modest  bench  of  the 
plebeian  officials  and  had  no  distinctive  dress,  the  latter  sat  on 
the  curule  chair  and  wore  the  praetexta;^  t.bp.  anomaly  rpmainf>rl 
that  the  one  office  was  not  a  magistracy  at  all^  thp.  nthpr  a. 
magistracy  proper  which  gave  its  holder  a  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.     The  one  peculiar  privilege  of  the  plebeian  aediles — the 

^  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  i.  8,  21  ;  pro  Mur.  20,  42.  The  fullest  account  that  we 
possess  of  the  distribution  of  such  functions  amongst  the  members  of  the  college 
refers  to  the  year  66  b.c.  (ib.  pro  Cluent.  53,  147  ;  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p.  59). 

*  e.g.  the  Ux  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et  veneficis  took  cognisance  of  murder, 
poisoning,  and  arson,  that  defalsis  of  the  forgery  of  documents  and  of  wills  as  well 
a.s  of  coining. 

'  After  the  sortitio  for  62  B.C.  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  was  given  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2,  3,  and  4).  During  his  praetorship 
(63  B.C.)  he  had  been  summoned  to  a  command  in  northern  Italy. 

*  Cic.  rfe  Leg.  iii,  3,  7  "Suntoque  aediles,  curatores  urbis,  aimonae  ludorumque 
Bollemnium  :  ollisque  ad  honoris  amplioris  gradum  is  primus  asceusus  esto."  Cf. 
lex  Jul.  Munic.  1.  24.  "  p.  122. 

«  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14,  36. 
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merotanctUas  which  they  shnrocl  with  the  tribunes — vanished  as 
a  consequence  of  their  employment  as  officials  of  the  state.' 

The  general  position  now  assumed  by  the  aediles  was  that  of 
assistants  to  the  consuls  in  the  administration  of  the  city;  in 
the  fulfilment  of  which  task  they  had  certain  special  spheres  of 
competence  assigned  them.' 

(1)  Their  care  of  the  state  archives — originally  possessed  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  plebeian  aediles  ^ — was  still  continued, 
and  they  divided  in  some  unknown  way  with  the  quaestors  the 
custody  of  senatus  constdta  in  the  aerarium  Satumi.* 

(2)  The  cura  urbis  involved  a  series  of  duties  connected  with 
the  public  sites,  buildings,  and  functions  of  the  city.  The  aediles 
had  to  see  to  the  paving  of  the  streets,  to  insist  on  individuals 
keeping  the  pathways  before  their  own  houses  in  repair,  and  to 
lease  out  at  the  public  cost  the  renewal  of  such  thoroughfares 
as  were  connected  with  public  buildings.^  They  saw  that  all 
public  places,  such  as  roads  and  squares,  were  kept  clean  and 
clear  of  obstacles,  partly  from  a  sanitary  motive,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  encroachments  of  private  buildings 
on  public  sites.**  They  controlled  the  water-supply  and  pro- 
hibited private  persons,  with  the  connivance  of  the  water- 
inspectors  (aquarii),  taking  more  than  their  fair  share  from  the 
public  conduits.^  Their  control  of  public  buildings  and  temples 
was  limited  to  inspection  and  supervision,  for  the  repair  of  such 
buildings,  at  least  when  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  was  leased 
out  by  the  censors.  Closely  connected  with  this  aedium  sacrarum 
procuration  was  their  control  of  the  callus  of  the  community, 
which  obliged  them  to  see  that  no  foreign  innovations  crept  into 
the  primitive  form  of  Roman  worehip.*  Their  police  duties  are 
shown  by  the  edicts  which  they  issued  for  keeping  order  at  the 

'  Livy  (iii.  55),  in  stating  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  sacroaanctUaa  granted  by 
law  and  not  by  oath,  says  "itaque  aedilem  prendi  ducique  a  mtyoribua 
magistratibus,  etc"     Cf.  Oell.  xiiL  13. 

«  ac  rfe  i«ir.  UL  8,  7,  cited  p.  208. 

»  p.  98.  «  Dio  Cass.  Uv.  88. 

*  Lex  Jul,  Munic  11.  20,  32-45,  29,  46. 

*  Suet.  Vetp.  6  ;  lex  Jul.  Munie.  1.  68. 

'  Cic  ad  Fam.  Till,  6,  4  (Caelius  Rufus,  cunile  ae<lile  in  60  B.C.,  says)  "nisi 
ego  cnm  tabernariis  et  aquariis  pugnareni,  veternus  civitatem  occupasset" 

"  ib.  in  Verr.  ▼.  14,  86  "mihi  sacrarum  aedium  procurationem,  mihi  totam 
nrl>eni  tnendam  esse  commissam." 

*  Lir.  xxT.  1  (on  the  spread  of  foreign  supemtitions  in  Rome  in  213  b.c.) 
'  inciuati  graviter  ab  senatu  aediles  triumvirique  capitales,  quod  non  probibereut" 
Cf.  Cic  (U  Bar.  Reap.  13,  27. 

P 
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public  games/  and  by  their  control  of  private  places  of  utility 
or  amusement  to  which  the  public  were  admitted,  such  as  baths, 
taverns,  and  the  like.^ 

The  aediles  possessed  the  usual  means  of  coercitio  for  enforcing 
their  decrees  ;  they  seized  pledges  (pignora)  and  imposed  fines 
(multae).^  When  the  latter  surpassed  the  limit  of  the  multa 
suprema,  the  case  went  on  appeal  to  the  people;  the  plebeian 
aediles  defended  their  fines  before  the  concilium  plebis,  the  curule 
before  the  comitia  irihnta.  From  the  cura  urbis  also  sprang  an 
anomalous  civil  jurisdiction  which  was  confined  to  the  curule 
aediles ;  in  one  form  of  civil  action  which  survived  in  their  edict 
as  codified  under  Hadrian — that,  namely,  arising  from  the 
damage  done  by  wild  beasts  on  the  public  roads — it  was  they 
who  gave  the  formula  and  appointed  the  jitdex  or  recuperatores.* 

(3)  Their  care  of  the  market  is  typified  by  Cicero  in  the 
most  important  of  its  subdivisions — the  care  of  the  corn-supply 
(cura  annoime).^  Their  duty  was  to  regulate  prices  as  far  as 
possible,  especially  by  the  prevention  of  monopolies ;  the  aediles 
often  sold  corn  at  a  moderate  price  fixed  by  the  state,  although 
sometimes  ambition  led  them  to  incur  the  loss  themselves ;  ®  and 
it  was  they  who  as  a  rule  presided  over  the  distributions 
ordained  by  the  later  kges  frumentariae.''  The  supply  of  corn  to 
an  army  in  Italy  from  the  city  magazines  was  also  one  of  their 
cares.^  Other  duties  springing  from  their  control  of  the  market 
were  the  enforcement  of  the  sumptuary  laws,®  the  inspection  of 

^  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  6  "lapidatus  a  populo  Vatinius  cum  gladiatorium  munus 
ederet,  obtinuerat  ut  aediles  edicerent  ne  quis  in  arenam  nisi  pomura  misisse  vellet." 

*  Seneca  Ep.  86,  10  "hoc  quoque  nobilissimi  aediles  fungebantur  oflScio 
intrandi  ea  loca  quae  populum  receptabant  exigendique  munditias  et  utilera  ac 
salubrem  temperaturam."     Cf.  Suet.  Claud.  38  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  28  (56  a.d.)  "  cohibita  artius  et  aedilium  potestas  statutumque 
quantum  curules,  quantum  plebei  pignoris  caperent  vel  poenae  iurogarept." 

*  Dig.  21,  1,  40-42  (from  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles)  "ne  quis  canem, 
verreni  vel  minorem  aprum,  lupum,  ursum,  pautheram,  leonem  .  .  ,  qua  vulgo 
iter  fiet,  ita  habuisse  velit,  ut  cuiquam  nocere  daninumve  dare  possit." 

0  p.  208  n.  4. 

®  Liv.  xxiii.  41  ;  xxxL  50  ;  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  17,  58  "ne  M.  quideni 
Sejo  vitio  datum  est,  quod  in  caritate  asse  modium  populo  dedit :  magna  enim  se 
et  inveterata  invidia,  nee  turpi  jactura,  quando  erat  aedilis,  nee  maxima  liberavit." 

7  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  6,  5  (from  Caelius  Rufus  in  50  B.C.)  "  alimentariam  (legem), 
qua  jubet  aediles  metiri,  jactavit  (Curio)." 

^  Liv.  xxvi.  10  (211  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome)  "Fulvius 
Flaccus  .  .  .  inter  Esquilinam  Collinamque  portam  posuit  castra.  Aediles  plebis 
commeatum  eo  comportarunt." 

*  For  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  but  the  aediles  complain  about  the 
transgression  of  sumptuary  laws  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  52-55. 
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weights  and  measures  with  the  maintenance  of  their  normal 
standard,'  and  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  slaves  and  cattle. 
This  power  found  expression  in  civil  jurisdiction,  which  was 
in  this  case  also  confined  to  the  curule  aediles.  It  was  they  who 
gave  the  formula  for  the  return  of  slaves  and  cattle  sold  under 
false  representations,  and  appointed  the  judex  in  such  cases. ^ 

(4)  The  cura  ludorum  of  the  aediles  was  not  the  mere 
presidency  of  festivals  such  as  was  possessed  by  other  magistrates, 
but  the  establishment  of  regularly  recurring  gjimes,  very  largely 
at  their  own  expense.  The  games  were  given  jointly  by  the 
respective  pairs  of  colleagues,'  the  oldest  festival,  the  ludi 
Bomani,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ciunile,*  the  ludi  plebeii  in  those 
of  the  plebeian  aediles.*  The  other  festivals  established  from 
time  to  time — MegaUsia,  Cerealia,  Floralia — increased  the  burden 
of  the  aedileship.  The  Megalesia  apparently  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  curule  aediles,"  the  others  seem  to  have  been  given  in- 
differently by  either  pair. 

The  aediles  are  sometimes  found  exercising  functions  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  all  of  which  cannot  be  brought  into  close 
connexion  with  any  of  their  special  powers,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  spring  from  the  ordinary  coeicUio.  This  criminal 
jurisdiction  was,  like  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  curule  aediles, 
an  anomaly,  for  these  magistrates  did  not  possess  the  imperium. 
It  is  to  be  explained  partly  as  a  siu^ival  (for  some  jurisdiction 
of  the  kind  had  been  exercised  by  the  plebeian  aediles)  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  considerations  of  convenience.  Before 
the  institution  of  the  qmestiones  perpetuae  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  criminal  courts  at  Rome.  The  qvaestores  were  at  hand  for  the 
trial  of  grave  capital  crimes  against  individuals,  and  the  tribunes 
for  political  jurisdiction.  What  was  needed  was  a  magistracy 
for  bringing  ordinary  and  lesser  crimes  involving  a  money 
penalty  (multa)  before  the  people,  and  this  was  found  in  the 
aedileship.  It  is  true  that  the  aediles  were  not  prohibited  from 
undertaking  the  prosecution  of  political  crimes  that  might  be 

*  Momnu.  StaaUr.  iL  p.  499.  He  takes  "enm  Ubenuuiis  pnguarem"  (Cio. 
ad  Fam.  viiL  6,  4,  cited  p.  209)  in  this  sense. 

'  Dig.  21,  1,  1  ;  Cell.  iv.  2. 
»  Cic  «i»  Verr.  v.  14,  36. 

*  Liv.  z.  47  ;  xxvii.  6.    They  were  shared  by  both  coUesgnes  (Snet  Oaa.  10). 
"  Lit.  xziii.  30. 

*  Dio  Cms.  zliii.  48  (44  B.C.).  Here  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  the  Megalesia 
.ire  celebrated  by  the  plebeian  aediles. 
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met  by  a  fine,  such  as  a  mild  case  of  majestas  ^  or  the  bribery  of 
a  bench  oi  jiulices;^  and  judgment  on  a  breach  of  the  peace  (vis) 
was  in  harmony  with  their  police  duties.^  But  as  a  rule  it  is 
a  class  of  ordinary  crimes,  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of 
tribunician  prosecution,  that  we  find  them  visiting.  Such  were 
adultery  committed  either  by  men  or  women,^  usury,^  illegal 
speculations  in  corn,^  and  the  offence  of  exceeding  the  amount  of 
domain-land  which  the  laws  permitted  an  individual  to  possess/ 
The  aediles  were  stimulated  to  a  career  of  prosecution  by  the 
singular  custom  which  permitted  them  to  retain  the  fines 
collected  and  to  apply  them  to  any  public  purpose  which  they 
pleased.  We  find  them  expended  on  buildings  and  adornments 
of  the  city,  and  by  the  plebeian  aediles  on  their  games.^ 

The  Quaestors 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  criminal  investigators  (quaestores 
parriddii),  whom  tradition  attributes  to  the  monarchy,^  and  of 
the  more  certain  assistants  of  the  consuls  for  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  finance  (quaestores  parricidii  et  aerarii),  who  are  assigned  to 
the  early  Republic.  ^"^  We  have  seen  that,  first  nominated  by 
the  consuls,  they  were  soon  elected  by  the  tribes,  ^^  and  we  have 
^vitnessed  the  opening  of  the  office  to  Plebeians  when,  in  421 
B.C.,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  raised  from  two  to  four,  and 
one  of  these  officials  was  assigned  to  each  consul  in  the  field.  ^^ 
About  the  year  267  B.C.  four  more  were  added  for  the  purposes 
of  Italian  administration,   and  no  further  change  is  recorded 

^  When  during  the  first  Punic  war  Clodia  uttered  her  ill-omened  wish  about 
the  Roman  people,  "C.  Fundanius  et  Ti.  Sempronius,  aediles  plebei,  multam 
dixerunt  ei  aeris  gravis  viginti  quinque  milia  "  (Gell.  x.  6).     Cf.  Suet.  Tib.  2. 

**  Cicero  promises,  as  aedile,  to  prosecute  those  "  qui  aut  deponere  aut  accipere 
aut  recipere  aut  pollicere  aut  sequestres  aut  interpretes  corrumpendi  judicii  solent 
esse"  {in  Verr.  Act.  L  12,  36). 

^  An  instance  is  furnished  by  Clodius'  prosecution  of  MQo  in  56  B.c.  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  44,  95  ;  ad  Q.fr.  2,  3).  A  prosecution  by  the  aedile  in  defence  of  his  own 
dignity  or  person  is  an  outcome  of  his  coerdtio.  An  instance  is  famished  by 
GelL  iv.  14. 

*  Liv,  viii.  22  ;  xxv.  2. 

"  ib.  XXXV.  41. 

"  ib.  xxxviii.  35.    Here  the  offence  was  anruma  compressa  by  the  corn-dealers. 

'  Condemnation  "quia  plus,  quam  quod  lege  finitum  erat,  agri  possiderent" 
(ib.  X.  13).     Condemnation  of  pecuarii  (x.  47).     Cf.  xxxiiL  42. 

8  ib.  xxxviii.  35  ;  x.  23. 

»  p.  63.  "  p.  80.  "  p.  81.  12  p,  117, 
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until  Sutla  raisod  their  number  to  twenty,'  although  some  inter- 
motliuto  increase  is  not  improbable. 

After  the  quoestorship  had  become  an  independent  maj^'stracy, 
its  tenure  continued  to  be  annual ;  but  the  consular  quaestor  is 
so  much  a  part  of  his  stiporior  that,  after  the  prolongation  of 
the  imperium  had  become  usiuil,  a  biennial  tenure,  held  partly  in 
Itome,  partly  in  a  province,  must  have  been  the  rule.'  The 
rank  of  the  quaestor  was  the  lowest  in  the  cursus  htmaram,*  and 
he  had  none  of  the  insignia  of  the  curule  magistrates.  Coins 
exhibit  him  on  a  straight-legged  chair,  with  a  money-bag  or 
money-chest,  and  a  staff  the  significance  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  quaestorian  provinciae  were  determined,  before  these 
magistrates  entered  on  their  office,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,* 
and  the  individuals  were  then  assigned  to  their  several  depart- 
ments by  lot ;  although,  probably  always  by  a  special  grace  of 
the  Senate,  there  are  instances  of  commanders  selecting  their 
own  assistants.^ 

The  departments  may  be  grouped  under  the  three  heads  of 
urban,  military,  and  Italian. 

(i.)  The  general  duty  of  assistance  which  the  two  urban 
quaestors  {quaestores  urbani)  rendered  to  the  consuls  was  curtaile<l 
of  one  of  its  attributes  by  the  loss  of  their  criminal  jiu-isdiction 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  for  they  could  no 
longer  have  been  needed  as  delegates  in  panicidium  after  the 
first  quaestio  de  sicariis  had  been  established.^  Their  functions 
were  henceforth,  as  they  had  for  some  time  mainly  been,  financial 
Their  old  association  with  the  aerarium  gave  them  the  custody 
of  the  keys  of  this  treasury,'^  the  guardianship  of  the  standards 
that  were  kept  there,^  and,  above  all,  of  the  great  mass  of  state 
papers  and  archives  which  it  held.     These  contained  laws  ^  and 

'  Tac  Ann,  zL  22  "post  lege  Sollae  vigiutl  creati  supplendo  senatui." 
'  C.  Oracchoa  served  as  qaacstor  for  three  years  ;  one  was  spent  in  Boiue  and 
two  in  SardinU  (Plat  C.  Oraceh.  2). 

'  Cic  in  Verr.  Act  L  4,  11  "quaestura  primus  gradas  honoris." 

*  ib.  L  IS,  84  "quaestor  ex  seiiatus  consulto  provinciam  sortitns  es." 

'  Liv.  xzx.  33  "  liAeliam,  ci^us  .  .  .  eo  anno  quaestoris  extra  sortem  ex 
senatuaconsulto  opera  atebatur"  (Scipio  iu  202  B.C.);  Cic.  ad  AU.  tL  6,  4 
"Pompeios  .  .  .  Q.  Cassium  sine  sorte  delegit  Caesar  Antonium ;  ego  sorte 
datum  offenderem  ? " 

<  The  first  trace  of  a  qvaatio  eU  sieariit  is  in  142  B.O.  (Cic.  de  Fin,  iL  16,  64). 

'  Polyb.  xxiv.  9a,  1. 

'  Liv.  iii.  69  "signa  ...  a  quaestoribus  ex  aerario  prompta  delataque  in 
canipum." 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  UL  20.  46. 
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decrees  of  the  Senate,^  the  list  of  judices,^  the  public  accounts 
{tabulae  pvhlicae),  which  included  the  statements  of  moneys  voted 
to  magistrates  ^  and  the  reckoning  of  provincial  governors  with 
the  aerarium  in  respect  to  direct  tribute  paid  them  by  the  pro- 
vincials. Connected  with  this  financial  custody  were  the  quaestors' 
duties  of  collection.  To  them  the  puhlicani  usually  paid  the  sums 
which  they  had  guaranteed  for  the  leasing  of  the  public  revenues.* 
The  collection  of  fines  imposed  by  the  judicia  populi,  and  exacted 
by  the  guaestiones  for  peculation  and  extortion,  was  also  in  their 
hands.^ 

The  quaestors  also  conducted  sales  on  behalf  of  the  treasury — 
not  of  those  large  portions  of  the  public  domain  which  were 
alienated  by  the  censors,  but  of  current  acquisitions,  such  as  those 
of  slaves  and  booty  captured  in  war,^  and  of  that  portion  of 
conquered  land  which  was  brought  immediately  under  the 
hammer  {ager  quaestmius)?  This  threefold  function  of  guardian- 
ship, collection,  and  sale  gave  the  urban  quaestors  an  unequalled 
grasp  of  the  state  of  the  public  revenues,  and  as  they  were 
annual,  while  the  censors — the  budget-makers — were  merely 
occasional  officials,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  making 
financial  statements  in  the  Senate.^ 

(ii.)  The  general  assistance  which  the  quaestors  were  meant 
to  render  to  the  consuls  was  extended,  as  we  saw,^  in  the  year 
421  B.C.  to  their  activity  in  the  field.  Each  consul  or  praetor 
who  assumed  a  military  command  was  given  a  particular  quaestor 
(the  dictator  being  exempted  from  what  was  regarded  as  a 
limitation  on  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  magistrate),  and, 

'  Liv.  xxxix.  4.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  quaestors  to  see  that  they  were 
genuine.  Cato  the  younger  required  the  oath  of  the  consuls  that  a  certain 
decree  had  been  passed  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  17). 

2  Cic.  Phil.  V.  5,  15. 

^  ib.  in  Verr.  iii.  79,  183  "eorum  homiuum  (the  scribae  of  the  quaestors) 
fidei  tabulae. publicae  periculaque  magistratuum  cominittuntur." 

*  The  security  was  given  to  the  aerarium  ("subsignare  apud  aerarium" 
Cic.  pro  Flacco  32,  80) ;  hence  the  money  was  probably  paid  into  that  treasury. 

*  Liv.  xxxviii.  68  "Hostilius  et  Furius  damnati  (lor  peculatus  in  187  B.C.) 
praedes  eodem  die  quaestoribus  urbanis  dederunt."  In  the  lex  AciL  Rep.  (1.  57) 
it  is  said  of  the  man  convicted  "  q(uaestori)  praedes  facito  det." 

8  Plant.  Capt.  i.  2,  111  ;  ii.  3,  453. 

"  Hygin.  de  Cond.  Agr.  p.  115. 

"  Av^.  ad  Ilerenn.  i.  12,  21  "Cum  L.  Saturninus  legem  frumeutariam  de 
seiuissibus  et  trientibus  laturus  esset,  Q.  Caepio,  qui  per  id  temporis  quaestor 
urbanus  erat,  docuit  senatum  aerarium  pati  non  posse  tautaiu  largitionem." 

»  p.  117. 
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after  the  cuBtom  had  grown  up  of  extending  the  impcrium,  these 
asiiUtants  accompaniud  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors  to  their 
provinces.  The  term  of  the  quacstorship  was  prolonged  with 
that  of  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated,'  for  the  connexion 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  was  regarded  as  being  of 
almost  as  personal  a  character  as  that  between  father  and  son.' 
We  shall  examine  the  relation  more  minutely  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  provincial  organisation.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here 
that,  though  the  quaestors'  functions  were  mainly  financial,  they 
were  in  all  other  respects  true  administrative  delegates  of  the 
magistrates  with  trnprnw/H,'  and  were  constantly  employed  on 
judicial  and  military  business. 

(iii.)  The  quaestors  of  Italy  were  probably  identical  with 
those  of  the  fleet  (classici),  and  were  a  result  of  the  organisation 
of  Italy  which  followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (267  B.C.).  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Pyrrhine  war  twelve  quaestors  were  created, 
whose  number,  when  they  were  given  permanent  stations,  was 
reduced  to  four.*  Three  of  these  stations  can  be  approximately 
determined.  One  was  Ostia,  and  the  tenure  of  this  post  was 
burdened  with  the  duty  of  the  supply  of  corn  to  Rome.*  The 
second  appears  to  have  been  the  woods  and  forests  (allies)  of 
Italy.®     The  third  was  in  Cispadane  Gaul,^  perhaps  at  Ravenna 

*  p.  213.  If  the  qoMstor  was  lacking  through  death  or  any  other  cause,  the 
governor  appointed  one  of  bis  Ugati  as  pro  quaestore  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  36,  90). 

'  Cic  pro  Plane.  11,  28  "  luorem  ilium  majorum  qui  praescribit  in  pareutuni 
loco  quaestoribus  suis  praetores  esse  oportere." 

'  ib.  ti»  Verr.  i.  16,  40  "Tu,  cum  quaestor  ad  exercitum  missus  sis,  custoa 
non  solum  pecuniae  sed  etiam  consulis,  particeps  omnium  rerum  consiliorumque 
ftaeris." 

*  Lydos  de  Mag.  i.  27  tcpwi^Twr  'Pufudup  roXtfuu^  tmt  ffvnfiax'fi(fcun  Ili/ppy 
ry  'UwtipJrrji  KartffKtviffOii  rrdXot  «oJ  vpot^\-l)9yi<rav  al  KoXoOfuvoi  xXaurffiKol 
(oiorci  pavipx<u)  rif  ipiOfu^  SvoKolStisa  Kvalvrupts.  I^ydus  may  be  right  about 
the  original  number,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  thought  a  confused  remini- 
scence of  the  raising  of  the  numlier  from  four  to  eight. 

*  Veil,  it  94  ;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Afur.  8,  18  "tu  illam  (provinciam  habuisti),  coi, 
cum  quaestortti  sortiuntur,  etiam  acclamari  solet,  Ostiensem  uon  tam  gratiosam 
et  illustrem  quam  negotiosaro  et  molestam." 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  27.  In  24  a.d.  a  rising  near  Brundisium  was  repressed  by 
"Curtius  Lupus  quaestor,  cui  provincia  vetere  ex  more  calles  evenerant." 
Bjommsen  {SUuUsr.  ii.  p.  571),  following  Lip)<iu^  would  read  Cales,  the  oldest 
Latin  colony  in  Campania,  ami  therefore  supiKMes  that  this  quaestor's  functions 
extended  over  the  whole  of  South  Italy.  Tlie  woods  and  forests  was  the  pro- 
vincia which  the  Senate  destined  for  Caesar  as  proconsul  (Suet.  Cats.  19  "oi^ra 
optimatibus  data  est  ut  provinciae  fbturis  consalibus  miuiiui  negotii,  id  est, 
silvae  callesque,  decemerentur  "). 

'  Hut.  Sort.  i. 
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or  Ariminum.  The  fourth  is  unknown,  but  was  perhaps  the 
quaestorship  at  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily,  which,  after  the  creation  of 
the  first  Sicilian  praetor  in  227  B.C.,  would  have  become  a  pro- 
vincial post.  The  other  three  survived  the  Republic  as  spheres 
of  Italian  administration.^  The  functions  of  these  quaestors 
were  chiefly  the  levying  of  contingents  from  the  allies  in  ships 
and  men, 2  the  protection  of  the  coasts,  and  at  Ostia,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  supply  of  corn  for  the  capital. 

A  further  quaestorian  department  is  mentioned  by  Cicero — 
the  provincia  aquaria,  which  was  probably  concerned  with  the 
water  supply  of  the  capital.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
function  was  attached  to  one  of  the  Italian  quaestorships.^ 


The  Censors 

We  have  already  described  the  institution  of  the  censorship 
in  443  B  C.,*  and  have  seen  that  patrician  rank  was  originally  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  post.  The  first  mention  of  a 
plebeian  censor  is  in  351  B.c.^  One  of  the  Publilian  laws  of  339 
B.C.  is  said  to  have  extended  to  the  censorship  the  provision  of 
the  Licinian  law  about  the  consulship,  and  to  have  enacted  that 
one  censor  must  be  a  Plebeian ;  ^  but  it  is  not  until  the  year 
131  B.C.  that  we  find  two  plebeian  censors.^ 

The  election  to  this  ofiice,  like  that  to  the  other  higher 
magistracies,  took  place  in  the  comitia  centuriafa^  under  pre- 
sidency of  the  consul.  The  election  was  then  ratified,  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  magistrates,  by  a  lex  curiata,  but  by  a  lex 

'  The  last  to  remain  were  the  Gallic  and  Ostian,  which,  as  Italian  provinciae, 
were  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  44  a.d.  (Suet.  Claud.  24). 

2  So  Sertorius,  as  Gallic  quaestor  in  the  Marsic  war,  was  instructed  arpaTuiras 
.  .  .   KaraSJyeiv  Kal  8ir\a  woieiffdai  (Pint.  Sert.  4). 

'  Cicero  speaks  of  Vatinius,  when  holding  this  post,  being  sent  to  Puteoli  on 
some  other  business  (in  Vat.  5,  12),  but  this  does  not  show  that  he  was  holding 
an  Italian  quaestorship.     See  Momms.  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  573  n.  3. 

*  Liv.  iv.  8  ;  see  p.  115. 

0  ib.  vii.  22  (C.  Marcius  Rutilus) ;  of.  x.  8. 

*  ib.  viii.  12  "ut  alter  utique  ex  plebe,  cum  eo  [ventum  sit]  xit  utrumque 
plebeium  fieri  liceret,  censor  crearetur."  Madvig  and  Mommsen  would  omit 
"ventum  sit,"  and  so  make  the  Publilian  law  open  both  places  in  the  college  to 
Plebeians. 

'  ib.  Ep.  lix.  "  Q.  Pompeius  Q.  Metellns  tunc  primum  utrique  ex  plebe  facti 
censores  lustrum  condiderunt." 
^  Messala  ap.  Oell.  xiii.  15,  4. 
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cen/unVi/a,'  a  form  of  statutory  ap{)mval  which  marks  tho  censors 
as  peculiarly  the  officials  concenicd  with  the  organisation  of  tho 
exereihu. 

In  rank  the  censor  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  ^though 
lacki""  •'">  •■"•"..•'".  '"•vl  the  right  of  summoni?'"^  y^'M'le  and 
Sei  mongst  the  ma^aru  ma';  lie  has 

the   •iiigrit-  ,    -  he  sits  in  the  curule  ciiiiir,  wears  the 

purple  strij)L  aid  (an  honour  accorded  to  no  other  mngis- 

inte)  iB  burled  in  the  full  purple  of  the  king.'  Politically  the 
censorship  was  the  apex  of  a  career.  Often  held  in  its  earlier 
period  by  ex -consuls,  it  became  practically  confined  to  the 
consular,  and  its  enormous  powers,  its  lofty  ethical  significance, 
and  its  comparative  infrequency  made  it  the  goal  of  those  who 
had  already  attained  the  chief  titular  dignity  of  the  state. 

Four  attributes  of  the  office  are  very  important  in  deter- 
mining its  character.  The  first  gave  it  the  necessary  authority, 
the  others  created  a  healthful  limitation  of  its  powers. 

(1)   ^hfl   rnf*i"^"^^hil]l   ySP  "^"    irrp.RnnnHih1fi  nfficft.*      Its  holders 

could  not  be  called  to  account  for  any  act  done  in  connexion 
with  the  census^  any  act  that  was  an  outcome  of  the  censoria 
poUstas  ratified  by  the  lex  centuriata;  and  although  the  ledio 
senatus  was  a  later  addition  to  their  functions,  this  power  seenis 
to  have  been  included  in  the  indemnity.  This  principle  of 
immunity  was  stated  in  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  the  year 
204  B.c.,^  and,  although  often  challenged  by  the  tribunes,  was 
maintained  until  the  close  of  the  Kepublic.  One  of  the  effects  of 
the  Clodian  pUbiscitum  of  58  B.C.,  which  limited  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  censors  in  the  regimen  morum^^  would  have  been  to 
make  them  judicially  responsible  for  a  breach  of  its  provisions ; 
but  this  law  was  soon  repealed.  The  censors  were  also  free  from 
the  usual  limitation  created  by  the  tribunician  intercession ;  it 

'  Cic  tU  Leg.  Agr,  H.  11,  26  "majores  de  singulis  magistratibus  bis  tm 
sentetitiani  fern  volnerunt :  nam  cum  centuriata  lex  censoribus  ferebatur,  cum 
curiata  ceteris  patriciis  magistratibus,  turn  iterum  de  eisdem  judicab«tnr." 

*  Messala  ap.  Gell.  ziiL  15. 

'  Polybius  (tL  63)  says  that  the  imago  of  the  eenaor  at  •  ftineral  was  clad  in 
purple.  As  all  the  insignia  of  the  other  magistratM  that  he  mentions  are  those 
of  their  lifetime,  this  should  be  true  of  the  censors.  Perhaps  the  complete  purple 
was  worn  for  certain  ceremonial  purposes.  Mommsen  {Staatsr.  i.  pp.  411  and 
446)  thinks  they  were  only  buried  in  it. 

*  ipXh  aPinrtvOvPot  (Dionys.  xix.  16). 

*  Uv.  xxix.  37  ;  VaL  Max.  tII  2,  6. 

*  Aacon.  in  Pimm.  p.  9. 
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was  clearly  invalid  against  the  jMirticular  potestas  exercised  at  the 
census,^  although  the  obnuntiatio  could  be  employed  against  the 
summons  of  the  people  to  the  census  and  the  lustrum,  as  against 
any  other  contw."^ 

(2)  The  limitation  of  tenure  to  eighteen  months  caused  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  magistracy,  and  was  a  symbol  that 
the  office  was  merely  occasional.  The  censorial  ordinances  were 
valid  for  the  whole  quinquennial  period  of  the  lusti-um,  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  limitation 
of  tenure,  it  was  continued  as  an  effective  guarantee  against  such 
enormous  powers  being  exercised  for  a  continuous  period  of  four 
or  five  years.^ 

(3)  Re-election  to  the  censorship  was  forbidden,  for  a 
continuous  moral  control  exercised  by  the  same  men  would  have 
been  intolerable.* 

(4)  The  collegiate  principle  operated  here  as  in  other  offices, 
but  nowhere  was  the  check  of  the  veto  more  necessary  and  more 
healthy  than  in  its  influence  on  the  arbitrary  moral  judgments 
of  the  censors.  Without  it  the  Senate  might  have  been  packed 
by  a  single  man,  and  degradation  from  the  highest  positions  and 
on  the  scantiest  evidence  might  have  been  due  to  caprice,  and 
followed  by  the  unpopularity  which  divided  responsibility 
renders  less  intense.^  The  collegiate  relation  was,  indeed,  closer 
in  this  than  in  any  other  magistracy.  Its  holders  must  be 
elected  together,  the  name  of  the  singly-appointed  censor  not 
being  returned ;  '^  and,  whether  from  grounds  of  convenience  or 

*  Hence  the  helplessness  of  the  tribune  against  censorial  animadversion.  Cf. 
Liv.  xliv.  16  "multis  equi  adempti,  inter  quos  P.  Eutilio,  qui  tr.  pi.  eos 
violeuter  accusarat :  tribu  quoque  is  motus  et  aerarius  factus." 

2  Cic.  ad  Alt.  iv.  9,  1. 

'  For  the  later  mode  of  regarding  this  limitation  see  Liv.  iv.  24  "grave  esse 
iisdem  per  tot  annos  magna  parte  vitae  obnoxios  vivere."  But,  if  the  tenure  was 
fixed  by  the  lex  Aemilia  (of  the  dictator  Mamercus  Aemilius,  434  B.C.,  Liv.  I.e.), 
it  originated  before  the  censorship  had  become  a  dangerous  power. 

*  Liv.  xxiiL  23  "nee  censoriam  vim  uni  perniissam  et  eidem  iterum."  The 
prohibition  is  attributed  to  a  law  of  Marcius  Rutilus  Censorinus,  censor  294  and 
265  B.C.  (Plut.  C(rr.  1  ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  3) ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  his 
work,  at  least  as  censor,  for  this  official  had  not  the  jus  rogandi.  See  Monmis. 
Staalsr.  i.  p.  520. 

*  It  is  Cicero's  business  in  thejwo  Clttentio  (43,  122)  to  represent  this  diverg- 
ence of  view  as  a  weakness  in  the  censorship;  cf.  Liv.  xliL  10  (173  B.C.) 
"concors  et  e  re  publica  censura  fuit  .  .  neque  ab  altero  notatum  alter  probavit." 
But  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  office  in  a  free  state. 

*  Liv.  ix.  34  "cum  ita  comparatum  a  majoribus  sit  ut  comitiis  censoriis  nisi 
duo  confeceriut  legitima  suffragia,  non  renuiitiato  altero  comitia  ditferantur." 
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from  a  religious  scruple,  it  was  enacted  that,  if  one  post  was 
vacated  by  abdication  or  death,  the  holder  of  the  other  should 
resign.^ 

The  original  and  specific  powers  of  the  censors,  various 
as  they  seem,  form  a  perfect  unity.  Their  work  is  briefly  that 
of  numbering  and  purifying  the  people.  The  accompaniments 
of  this  cenaus  are  (i.)  registration,  i.e.  the  assignment  of  indi- 
viduals to  their  proper  state-divisions ;  (ii.)  the  decision  of  the 
incidence  of  financial  burdens,  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
property  of  individuals ;  (iii.)  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
worth  of  individuals  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to  exercise 
various  functions  of  state,  known  generally  as  the  regimen  morum ; 
(iv.)  the  purification  (lustrum),  perhaps  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
gods  from  the  iniquity  of  numbering  the  people,  perhaps  merely 
a  regularly  recurring  atonement  for  involuntary  sin,  the  voluntary 
sinners  being  first  removed  by  the  exclusion  effected  by  the 
euro  morum. 

To  this  aggregate  two  functions  were  added :  first,  the  kdio 
aenatuSj  which,  although  no  part  of  the  census,  is  an  outcome  of 
the  same  activity  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  regimen 
morum;  secondly,  financial  duties,  such  as  the  leasing  of  taxes 
and  opera  publica — functions  that  any  of  the  supreme  magistrates 
could  perform.  They  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  census,  and 
this  portion  of  the  censors'  business  is  conducted  under  sena- 
torial supervision.* 

I.  The  ledio  senatus,  although  in  the  eyes  of  the  censors  and  of 
the  world  the  first  of  their  charges,  was  but  a  late  attachment  to 
their  oflice.  Even  in  the  year  311  B.c.  the  consuls  could  still 
venture  to  set  aside  a  censorian  list  and  return  to  the  practice  of 
selecting  their  own  consilium,^  and  later  still  (21G  B.c.)  a  dictator 
could  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  gaps  in  the  order.* 
A  lex  Ovinia,  a  plebisciium  of  uncertain  date,  may  have  made  the 

*  Tradition  attributed  the  origin  of  this  rnle  to  a  religiooa  scruple,  "  qnia  eo 
Inatro  (in  which  a  auffeetua  waa  appointed)  Roma  est  capta :  nee  deinde  nnquam 
in  demortni  locum  censor  snfficitur"  (Liv.  t.  31). 

'  Cicero  miles  up  the  earlier  and  later  functions  in  his  pseudo-law,  which 
expresses  all  the  activities  of  the  censors  {de  Leg.  iii.  3,  7),  "Censores  populi 
aevitates,  suboles,  familias  pecuniasque  censento  :  urbls,  tecta,  templa,  vias,  aquas, 
aerarium,  Tectigalia  tuento :  populique  partes  in  tribus  discribunto :  ezin 
pecuniaa,  aeTitates,  ordines  partiunto :  equitum  {)editumque  prolem  discribunto : 
caelibet  ease  prohibento :  mores  populi  regunto :  probmm  in  senatu  ne 
relinqnnnto." 

>  Uv.  ix.  30.  *  ib.  xziiL  22 ;  see  p.  198. 
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censors  mainly  responsible  for  the  lectio,  but  the  fragmentary 
paraphrase  of  its  contents,  which  has  been  preserved,  merely 
limits  their  discretionary  power  in  the  exercise  of  their  choice. 
The  censors  are  to  choose  "the  best  men,"  a  direction  which, 
interpreted  by  our  knowledge  of  later  methods  of  selection, 
implies  at  the  least  that  ex-curule  magistrates  must  be  chosen,^ 
at  the  most  that  the  whole  list  of  magistrates  (including  the 
plebeian  aediles  and  the  quaestors)  should  be  scrutinised  before 
censorian  nominees  were  appointed.^ 

The  framing  of  the  Senate's  list  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
estimate  of  its  importance,  the  first  work  of  the  censors  after 
their  entrance  on  office.  It  was  accomplished  rapidly,  for  there 
was  no  summoning  of  the  Senate  as  a  corporation,  or  even  of 
individuals,  as  at  the  census.  Facilities  may  have  been  offered 
to  a  senator  of  clearing  himself  of  charges,^  but  formal  procedure 
was  dispensed  with,  and  nowhere  was  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
censors  more  manifest  than  in  the  execution  of  this  the  gravest 
of  their  duties. 

Rejection  took  the  form  of  affixing  marks  (notae)  against 
names  in  the  register ;  these  names  were  omitted  in  the  revised 
list.  Then  took  place  the  subledio  of  new  names,  and  here  the 
censure  was  pronounced  by  omitting  those  who  had  a  claim  to 
a  seat  in  the  house.*  The  veto,  which  operated  in  its  constantly 
negative  manner,  which  enabled  one  censor  to  retain  a  name 
omitted  by  the  other,^  or  even  perhaps  to  hinder  the  election 
of  a  new  member  selected  by  his  colleague,  and  the  written 
grounds    for    censure    appended    to    the   rejected    name    (sub- 

'  In  the  great  sublectio  after  Cannae  (216  B.C.)  the  ex-curule  magistrates  not 
already  on  the  list  were  chosen  in  the  order  of  their  tenure  of  power ;  then  the 
ex-aediles,  ex-tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  quaesiorii,  lastly  men  of  distinction 
who  had  held  no  magistracy  (Liv.  xxiiL  23). 

*  Festus  p.  246  ' '  Ovinia  tribunicia  intervenit,  qua  sanctum  est  ut  censores 
ex  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque  jurati  (Cod.  curiati,  Mommsen  curiatim)  in 
senatum  legerent."  If  "ex  omni  ordine"  means  "from  every  grade  of  the 
magistracy,"  the  second  interpretation  is  necessary. 

'  The  oraiio  of  Cato  as  censor  against  L.  Quinctius  Flaminius  was  delivered  post 
notam  (Liv.  xxxix.  42) ;  but  it  suggests  that  the  censors  felt  themselves  bound  at 
times  to  give  reasons  for  their  actions. 

*  The  phrases  for  rejection  and  omission  are  movere,  eficere,  praeterire.  The 
last  applies  both  to  existing  and  to  expectant  senators,  and  has  reference  to  the 
public  reading  of  the  list  (recUatio)  (Cic.  pro  Domo  32,  84  ' '  praeteriit  in  recitando 
senatu  "). 

*  Liv.  xli.  57  "retinuit  quosdam  Lepidus  a  collega  praeteritos "  ;  cfc  Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  48,  122. 
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ieriptio  eenaoria)^^  were  some  guarantees  agniiist  capricious 
exclusion. 

The  antoinatic  method  of  recruiting  the  Senate  introduced  by 
Sulla  produced  a  modification  in  the  censorian  selection.  The 
magistrates  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  rejecting  applicants, 
thefr  right  of  exclusion  being  confined  to  names  already  on  the 
list.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  censors  at  a  subsequent 
Ittstrum  still  retained  the  power  of  reversing  an  in/amia  once 
pronounced  ;  but  the  usual  mode  in  which  a  seat  was  regained  by 
an  ejected  senator  was  to  seek  popular  election  and  to  enter  the 
Senate  through  a  magistracy.'' 

II.  The  census  opened  with  a  summons  to  the  people  to  meet 
the  censors  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  the  army  as 
exhibited  in  the  centuriate  list  that  the  censors  wished  primarily 
to  examine,  and,  consequently,  it  was  the  members  of  this  body 
that  they  summoned  to  appear  in  person ;  the  capiie  censi,  with  their 
votes  in  the  tribes  and  their  taxable  capital,  might  be  represented 
only  by  the  curatores  tribuum,^  although  the  censor  could  summon 
any  member  of  the  burgess  community  whom  he  pleased.^ 

The  financial  examination  at  each  census^  which  had  as  its 
object  the  rating  for  the  tributwn^  was  based  on  the  returns  of 
the  last  scrutiny.  There  was,  therefore,  some  means  of  checking 
the  declarations  now  made  on  oath  by  each  head  of  a  family, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  external  evidence  must  have  been  taken. 
The  returns  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  a 
general  formula  {lex  censui  censendo)  which  the  censors  had  pub- 
lished ;  *  but  their  general  conditions  must  always  have  been  the 
same.  First  came  a  declaration  of  the  size  of  the  property,  then 
of  its  value.  But  the  estimate  of  the  individual  owner  need  not 
be  accepted  by  the  censors ;  they  often  attached  an  exaggerated 
estimate  to  articles  of  luxury,^  or  expressed  their  disapprobation 

'  For  a  typ«  of  tubaeriptio  see  Ascon.  in  or.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  84  "  Antonium 
Oelliiu  et  Lentulua  ceosorea  .  .  senatu  niorenint  caosaaqne  sabacripserunt,  qnotl 
■ocios  diripuerit,  qnod  Judiciam  recoaarit,  quod  propter  aeria  alieni  magnitudineni 
praedia  mandpaht  bonaqae  ana  in  poteatate  non  babeat " 

*  Uaualljr  the  praetorabip  or  qnaeatonhip.     Momma.  StaaUr.  L  p.  621  n.  8. 

'  See  the  formala  of  aummooa  in  Varro  {L.L,  vi.  86),  "omnes  Quiritea  peditea 
armaioa,  privatoaqae  enratorea  omnium  tribuum,  si  quia  pro  ae  aive  pro  altero 
rationem  dari  rolet,  vocato  in  licium  hue  ad  me." 

*  Moramaen  believes  in  a  special  summona  to  the  capiU  eenti  {SUuUar.  iL  p.  866). 

*  Liv.  xliiL  14. 

*  Cato  in  184  aaaeased  articles  of  luxury  at  ten  times  their  value  (Liv.  xxxix. 
44  ;  Plut  Cat,  Maj.  18). 
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of  social  or  moral  offences  by  an  arbitrary  and  excessive  rating 
of  the  goods  of  the  offenders.^ 

All  the  property  thus  assessed  must  be  the  object  of  quiri- 
tarian  ownership.  Originally  it  had  been  but  the  land  and  the 
animals  associated  with  it  (res  maTicipi),^  such  objects  as  had 
been  conveyed  by  mancipation,  and  for  the  evidence  of  the 
transfer  of  which  from  hand  to  hand  the  mancipation  witness 
could  be  summoned.  But  the  growing  mercantile  community 
had  to  take  account  of  movables,  and  throughout  the  historical 
period  all  objects  of  property,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  which 
constituted  pecunia  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  were  subject 
to  valuation  and  taxation.^  After  the  time  when  direct  taxation 
ceased  in  Italy  (167  B.C.)  the  valuation  was  no  longer  made  for 
the  tributum ;  but  property  was  still  for  a  time  the  determinant 
of  the  kinds  of  military  service  and  voting  rights,  and  the  censors 
had  still  to  scrutinise  the  professions  of  the  assessed,  although 
the  scrutiny  was  perhaps  conducted  with  less  rigour  than  before. 

As  it  was  the  head  of  the  family  alone  that  could  give  an 
account  of  property,  so  it  was  to  him  that  the  censor  put  the 
requisite  questions  as  to  the  persons  dependent  on  his  care. 
The  respondent  gave  not  only  his  own  name,  his  father's  and 
his  age,  but  made  similar  declarations  about  his  son,  his 
daughter,  and  his  wife.*  Inquiries  about  the  female  members 
of  the  family  were  chiefly  undertaken  on  moral  grounds ;  they 
were  of  no  importance  for  the  work  of  registration,  whose  object 
was  to  assign  voting  rights  and  military  burdens.  Of  the  three 
subdivisions  of  the  Roman  state — the  curia,  the  tribe,  the  century 
— the  first  was  not  considered  by  the  censor,  for  the  cwia,  like 
the  gens,  was  inherited.  The  assignment  of  the  tribe  varied  at 
different  periods.  If  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  censorship  when  it  had  been  confined  to  land-holders,^  the 
possessor  of  an  allotment  was  naturally  registered  in  the  triibus 

*  Liv.  iv.  24  "  Mamercnm  .  .  .  tribu  moverunt  octuplicatoqne  censu  aerarium 
fecernnt";  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  1  "Camillus  et  Postumius  censores  aera  poenae 
nomine  eos,  qui  ad  senectutem  caelibes  pervenerant,  in  aerarium  deferre 
jusserunt."  '  See  p.  69. 

'  Cic.  dt  Leg,  iii.  3,  7  "  familias  pecuniasque  censento "  ;  lex  Jvl.  Munic. 
L  147  "rationem  pecuniae  .  .  .  accipito."  Pecunia  here  applies  to  both  res 
mancipi  and  nee  mancipi. 

*  Cic.  I.e.  "  aevitates  suholes  .  .  .  cen.sento " ;  lex  Jul.  Munic.  1.  145 
"eorum  .  .  .  nomina,  praenomina,  patres  .  .  .  et  quot  annos  quisque  eerura 
habet  .  .  .  accipito."  '  p.  68. 
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whicli  contained  his  plot  of  ground,  the  non-po«seMor  in  that 
wlierein  he  dwelt,  lint,  by  the  year  312  B.C'.,  the  landless 
citizens  hud  already  been  confined  to  the  four  urban  tribes ;  the 
radical  censor  of  that  year  distributed  them  even  over  the 
country  tribes,  to  increase  the  voting  power  of  this  forenm 
faciio; '  but  in  304  B.C.  the  landless  proletariate  was  again  con- 
fined to  the  trihus  urbanae*  and  hence  arose  the  permanent 
distinction  between  the  more  honourable  country  and  the  less 
distinguished  city  tribe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  distinction 
between  the  landed  and  the  landless  citizen  could  not  continue 
when  all  property,  personal  as  well  as  real,  became  of  equal 
value  at  the  census^  and  membership  of  the  tribe  became  practi- 
cally hereditary.  But  it  was  a  heredity  which  might  be  broken 
by  the  censor  at  every  period  of  registration.  He  might,  as  we 
shall  see,  arbitrarily  transfer  an  individual  from  his  paternal 
country  tribe  to  one  of  the  four  urban  divisions,  which,  partly 
from  historical  reasons,  partly  because  they  contained  the  freed- 
men,  were  accounted  less  distinguished. 

The  distribution  into  centuries  naturally  followed  the  distinc- 
tions of  property  and  age  which  qualified  for  those  bodies.  The 
list  which  set  forth  this  distribution  was  still  pre-eminently  an 
army  list,  but  the  table  of  seniors  {tabulae  seniomm)  undoubtedly 
contained  the  names  of  those  who  were  past  the  age  of  compul- 
sory service.  The  sexagenarii,  although  the  young  bloods  might 
object  to  their  voting  for  a  war  in  which  they  were  not  to  share,* 

'  Liv.  iz.  46  "forensis  factio  App.  Claadi  censurs  viren  nacta,  qui  .  .  . 
huroilibus  per  omnea  tribus  divisis  forum  et  campum  comipit"  Cf.  Diod.  zx. 
46  (App.  Claadins)  tiotKt  rwt  roXiratt  dxot  xpoaipoivTo  TifiricaffOcu.  Mommaen 
imagines  that  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  landless  citizens  jfirat  found  a  place  in 
the  tribes  (StaaUr.  IL  392  sq..  402  sq.). 

'  Liv.  I.C.  "aliud  integer  popnlus  .  .  .  alind  forensis  factio  tendebat  .  .  . 
Fabius  simul  concordiae  causa,  simnl  ne  bumilimorum  in  manu  comitia  esseut, 
omnem  forensem  turbam  excretam  in  quattuor  tribus  conjecit  urbanasqae  eas 
appellavit." 

*  Sexagenaritu  d*  jxmte.  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Rote  Amer.  35,  100  "  Habeo  etiaro 
dicere,  quem  contra  morem  majorum,  minorem  annis  LX  de  ])onte  in  Tiberim 
dejecerit " ;  Festua  p.  384  "  quo  tempore  primum  per  pontem  coeperunt  coniitiis 
suffragium  ferre,  jnniores  conclamavemnt  ut  de  ponte  dejicerentur  sexagenari,  qui 
jam  nullo  publico  munere  fungerentur,  at  ipsi  potins  sibi  qnam  illi  deligerent 
imperatorem."  If  pons  could  be  taken  literally,  a  curious  parallel  is  furnished 
by  early  Slavonic  procedure.  "The  vech^  passed  whole  days  in  debating  the 
same  subjects,  the  only  intermptions  being  f^  fights  in  the  streets.  At  Nov- 
gorod these  fights  took  place  on  the  bridge  acrAss  the  Volchov,  and  the  stronger 
party  aometimes  threw  their  adversaries  into  the  river  beneath"  (Kovalevricy 
Modern  Oiutoma  and  Aneitnt  Law$  qf  Rustia  p.  138). 
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or  electing  a  general  by  whom  they  would  not  be  led,  still  had 
the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  comit'm 
centwriata. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  complete  census  of  tribes  and  centuries 
included  every  voting  unit  of  Rome,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  an  individual  scrutiny  of  the  aerarii  may  not  have  taken 
place,^  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  a  tribal  list  of  all  the 
citizens  which  proved  the  right  to  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa  and 
the  concilium  plebis.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  when  an 
historian  mentions  a  census  of  Republican  times,  he  is  repro- 
ducing merely  the  army  list,^  the  vital  element  in  registration 
for  a  military  state.  All  under  the  military  age  are  excluded, 
and  it  has  even  been  concluded  that  in  the  historical  lists  the 
seniwes  themselves  are  not  entered.^  The  pi-oletani  are  poten- 
tially, and  in  a  sense  actually,  members  of  the  Roman  army  ;  ^  but 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  they  appear  in  the  Republican  lists. 
It  was,  perhaps,  not  until  the  Principate  that  the  census  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  male  Romans  above  the  military  age.^ 

III.  The  recognitio  equitum. — The  word  equites  primarily  and 
properly  applied  only  to  tiie  citizen  cavalry  of  1800  men,  serving 
on  horses  supplied  by  the  state.®  These  formed  the  centuriae 
equitum  equo  jniblico,  and  this  class  was  the  ordo  equester  in  the  strict 
sense.  ' 

It  is  true  that  equites  had  come  to  have  a  wider  meaning  than 
this.  About  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  individuals  possessing 
a  certain  census  and  not  included  in  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  permitted  to  serve  as  cavalry  with  their  own  horses.^ 
They  were  no  definite  body,  but  were  selected  for  a  particular 
service  by  the  commander,  if  the  censors  had  admitted  their 
pecimiary  qualification.^     The  consequence  was  that  the  terms 

1  p.  221. 

2  "Eorum  qui  arma  ferre  possent"  (Liv.  i.  44),  tQu  ix^'^^"  ''"'?''  ffTpareiaifiop 
^XiKiav  (Dionys.  xi.  63),  tQv  iv  rah  7iK1.Kla.1s  (Polyb.  iL  24). 

^  Momnis.  Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  411. 

*  p.  72. 

'  Beloch  der  Italische  Bund  p.  78. 

«  p.  73. 

'  The  change  is  put  by  tradition  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii  (403  B.C., 
Liv.  V.  7  "quibus  census  equester  erat,  equi  publici  nou  erant  adsiguati  .  .  . 
senatuni  adeunt  factaque  diceudi  potestate  equis  se  suis  stipendia  facturos  pro- 
mittunt ").  Livy  here  assumes  a  census  as  existing  for  the  equites  equo  publico, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  not  transferred  from  these  new  equites  {equo 
privato  as  they  are  called  by  modern  historians)  to  the  old  equestrian  centuries. 

*  Polyb.  vL  20  Tr\ovTli>dr]v  ain-Qv  yeyevtjfjJvrjs  i/wb  rov  ti/ivtov  ttjs  iKXoyijs. 
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npies  and  even  ordo  equttter  were  transferred  to  these  potential 
knight«,  nnd  came  to  specify  all  who  possessed  a  certain  census, 
which,  in  the  Principate  and  probably  in  the  later  Republic,  was 
400,000  sesterces.^  The  censorship  was  only  concerned  with 
this  wider  body  of  knights  as  the  authority  which  proved  the 
monetary  qualification  of  its  individual  members.  The  only 
body  of  equites  which  it  recognised  and  treated  as  a  corporation 
was  that  of  the  eighteen  centuries. 

The  review  of  the  knights  {equiium  census*  recogniiio  equiium') 
took  place,  not  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  but  in  the  Forum.  The  whole  corps  filed  past  the 
censor  man  by  man,  each  knight  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
as  the  herald  called  his  name.^  The  first  question  considered  by 
the  censors  was  that  of  discharge.  While  the  knights  were  still 
the  cavalry  of  Rome,  the  service  was  a  burden,  and  a  burden 
that  from  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  the  Republic  was 
made  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  Senate.^  In  the  Gracchan 
period,  as  we  have  seen,  ten  years'  service  had  to  be  proved 
before  the  knight  could  claim  his  dismissal.^  The  discharge 
was  usually  granted,  if  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled,  but  the 
censors,  as  a  penal  measure,  claimed  the  right  of  not  allowing 
past  service  to  count,  and  even  of  imjwsing  additional  service 
at  the  knight's  own  expense.^  Ignominious  discharge,  before 
the  completed  term  of  ssrvice,  was  a  consequence  of  military 
negligence,  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  shabby  condition  of  the 
public  horse  (impolitia),^  or  of  any  moral  blemish,  which  in  other 
ranks  of  life  would  have  entailed  dismissal  from  the  Senate  or 
the  tribes.     The  form  of  dismissal  was  "  sell  your  horse  "  (vende 

'  There  is  no  direct  authority  for  this  particalar  eenmu  earlier  than  the  Prin- 
uipate.  The  fact  that  a  ceruut,  approximating  to  or  identical  with  the  eque-strian, 
waa  required  torjudieea  under  the  Oracchan  law,  and  the  specification  that  these 
should  not  be  senators  or  members  of  senatorial  famUies,  led  to  these  judges  being 
called  "knighta."  They  were  selected  fh>m  a  class  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  equiU$  equoprivato. 

•  Cic.  pro  auenL  48,  134.  »  Suet,  Oourf.  16. 

•  Val.  Max.  iL  9,  7. 

•  Cic.  tU  Rep.  ir.  2,  2.  So  Pomiieius,  a  consul  who  had  never  been  a  senator 
(70  B.C.),  claims  and  obtains  his  dischai:ge  before  he  enters  on  his  offloe  (Plat. 
Pomp.  22). 

•  Plut.  C.  Oracch.  2.     See  p.  184. 

^  Ur.  xxvii.  11  (209  &0.)  "(Censores)  addiderunt  acerbitati  (the  deprivation 
nf  the  ptihlic  hoTM)  etiam  tempns,  ne  praeterita  stipendia  procederent  eis,  quae 
vquo  publico  memerant,  sed  dena  stipendia  eqnis  privatis  Ctoerent." 

•  (^ell,  ir.  12  ;  Festns  p.  108. 

Q 
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equum),  of  retention  "  lead  it  on  "  {traduc  equum).^  The  censors' 
final  duty  was  to  fill  up  the  vacant  gaps  in  the  centuries.  This 
was  done  by  the  enrolment,  at  their  own  discretion,  of  qualified 
members  from  the  infantry  (pedites). 

This  procedure  was  but  one  example  of  that  wider  censure 
which  was  directed  against  the  citizen  body  at  the  time  of  its 
registration  in  the  Campus  Martins.  This  scrutiny  was  preceded 
by  an  edict  in  which  the  censors  declared  some  of  their  moral 
canons — canons,  we  may  believe,  that  were  transmitted  from 
college  to  college  and  seldom  departed  from — while  they  anim- 
adverted on  new  evils  which  they  believed  to  be  undermining 
the  life  of  the  state.^  The  acts  which  called  forth  tlieir  censure 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  four  heads. 

(i.)  Those  concerned  with  family  life  and  private  relations. 
The  father  as  the  domestic  magistrate  or  judge  ^  was  wholly 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  little  world  of  the  family,  and 
the  censor  exercised  his  control  over  women  vicariously  through 
their  husbands.*  The  objects  of  censorian  animadversion  were 
the  cruel  punishment  of  slaves,^  the  wrong  done  to  a  client, 
which  had  been  formerly  punished  by  pontifical  law,*  the  bad 
education  of  children,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  undue  harsh- 
ness or  of  over-indulgence,^  and  the  non-performance  of  the  sacra 
of  the  clan.^  The  censors  discountenanced  celibacy,^  imposing 
additional  taxation  on  persistent  bachelors. ^^  They  discouraged 
misalliances  such  as  unions  between  free-born  citizens  and  freed- 
women,^^  and  checked  the  legal  freedom  of  divorce.  In  the  usual 
marriage  by  consensus  a  mere  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  was  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  tie ;  ^^   but  the  censors 

'  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  48,  134  ;  Liv.  xxix.  37.  Removal  from  the  ranks  is 
described  as  a  deprivation  of  the  horse  (adimere  equum,  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xli.  2,  7). 

'  A  fragment  of  a  censorian  edict  of  92  B.C.  directed  against  the  "Latini 
rhetores  "  has  been  preserved.  It  contains  the  words  "  Haec  nova,  quae  praeter 
consQetudinem  ac  morem  majorum  fiunt,  neque  placent  neque  recta  videntur  " 
(Suet,  de  Clar.  Rhet.  1 ;  Gell.  xv.  11,  2). 

'  "Judex  domesticus,"  "domesticus  magistratus"  (Sen.  Controv.  ii.  3;  rfc 
Bentf.  iii.  11). 

*  Cic.  de  Rep.  iv.  6,  16  "  Nee  vero  mulieribus  praefectus  praeponatur,  qui 
apud  Graecos  creari  solet ;  sed  sit  censor  qui  viros  doceat  moderari  uxoribus." 

'  Dionys.  xx.  13.  *  p.  55.  ^  Dionys.  I.e. 

8  Festus  p.  344. 

*  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  7  "  coelibes  esse  prohibento." 

'"*  VaL  Max.  ii.  9,  1  "  Camillus  et  Postumius  censores  aera  poeoae  nomine  eos, 
qui  ad  senectutem  coelibes  pervenerant,  in  aerarium  deferre  jusserunt. " 
"  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  "  Cic.  PhU.  ii.  28,  69. 
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reHtraintnl  a  reckless  exercise  of  this  power,  and  we  find  a  senator 
dcgniilod  for  divorcing  his  wife  without  taking  advice  of  the 
family  council.'  Thoy  also  punished  bad  husbandry,  neglect  of 
property,'  and  luxurious  living,'  and  enforced  good  faith  (Jida) 
in  the  execution  of  informal  contracts  which  were  not  yet 
protected  by  the  sanctions  of  the  civil  law.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  guardianship  (ttUela)*  but  their  scrutiny  extended 
to  all  legal  relations  that  were  held  to  involve  bona  fides,  such  as 
those  of  partnership,  mandate,  and  deposit.^ 

(ii.)  Disqualifications  were  pronounced  as  a  consequence  of 
certain  modes  of  life,  trades,  or  professions.  Actors  were  per- 
(>etually  disqualified  from  all  civic  privileges,*^  and  gladiators 
were  probably  subject  to  a  similar  degradation.^  Amongst  dis- 
honourable employments  was  reckoned  that  of  a  money-lender 
who  exacted  an  excessive  rate  of  interest.® 

(iii.)  Breaches  of  political  duty  in  any  sphere  called  down 
the  censor's  displeasure.  The  magistrate  might  be  degraded  for 
cruelty  or  insubordination  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,*  for  the 
neglect  of  constitutional  formalities,^^  for  a  misuse  of  the  auspices,^' 
or  oven  for  the  passing  of  a  law  likely  to  injure  the  morals  of 
the  community.'-     The  judex  might  be  punished  for  accepting 

'  Val.  Max.  iL  9,  2  "  M.  Val.  Maximos  et  C.  Janios  Brutos  BubulcuK 
censores  .  .  .  U  Aunium  senatn  moTerunt,  quod,  quam  virginem  in  matri- 
moniuiu  duxerat,  repudiasset,  nullo  amicomm  iu  consilio  adhibito. " 

'  Plin.  II.  N.  xviiLS,  11. 

^  Plut  TL  Graceh.  14 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  4.  For  excessive  taxation  imposed 
on  articles  of  luxury  see  liv.  xxxix.  44  ;  Plut  Cat.  Maj.  18  ;  and  p.  221. 

*  Cf.  GelL  T.  13  **  M.  Cato  in  oratione,  quam  dixit  apud  censores  in  I^entoluni, 
ita  scripait :  '  quod  migores  sanctius  habuere  defendi  pupillos  quam  clientem  nou 
fallere.'" 

'  Greenidge  Infamia  in  Roman  Law  p.  67. 

*  Even  amateur  performances  might  call  down  the  nota.  See  Suet.  Dom.  8 
(Domitian)  "snscepta  correctione  momm  .  .  .  qiiaestorium  virum,  quod  gesticu- 
land!  saltandique  studio  teneretor,  movit  senatu." 

^  The  lex  Julia  MwUeipalia  excludes  them,  like  actors,  from  the  mnnicipal 
senate  ;  the  lex  AcUia  repetundarum  ttom  the  bench  otjudicea. 

'  Suet.  Avg.  39  "notavitane  aliquos  qnod,  pecuniae  levioribns  nanris  mutnati, 
graviori  foenore  collooaasent.' 

*  Plut  Cat.  Maj.  17  ;  C.  Oraedi.  2. 

'"  Q«ll.  xiv.  7  "  opus  etiam  censorinm  fedsse  existimatos,  per  quoa  eo  tempore 
(Le.  at  an  unlawful  time)  senatos  consultum  factum  esaet" 

"  Cic  de  Div.  L  16,  29  "Appins  .  .  .  censor  C.  Ateium  (tribune  56  B.O.) 
notavit,  quod  ementitum  auspicia  subscriberet" 

"  Val.  Max.  ii.  9,  5  "  H.  autem  Antonius  «t  L.  Flaccus  censores  (97  B.C.) 
Duronium  senatu  moverunt,  qnod  legem  de  ooercendis  ooBTivioram  suniptibos 
lataro  tribunus  plebi  abrogaverat " 
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bribes,^  the  soldier  or  officer  for  shirking  service  or  for  showing 
cowardice  or  disobedience,^  and  the  voting  citizen  for  a  misuse 
of  his  judicial  or  elective  power.^  Disgraceful  conduct  in  a  court 
of  law  might  also  entail  the  censure.  It  visited  the  collusion  of 
a  prosecutor  with  the  accused  or  malicious  prosecution  in  a 
criminal  case  (praevaricatio,  calumniu),^  and  attended  false  witness 
and  false  oaths.  Since  there  Avas  no  secular  punishment  for 
perjury,  its  visitation  was  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  censors,^ 

(iv.)  The  censors  sometimes  pronounced  disqualifications  as 
the  result  of  a  judicial  sentence.**  Theft  and  other  private 
delicts  were  attended  with  infamy,  and  sometimes  the  censure 
was  independent  of  the  judgment  of  a  court.'^  The  censure, 
which  followed  a  criminal  condemnation,  might  be  either  one 
of  the  censors'  own  creation^  or  the  mere  fulfilment  of  a  dis- 
qualification already  enjoined  by  law.  Of  the  second  kind  were  the 
disabilities  pronounced  by  the  lex  Cassia  of  104  B.C.  ^  or  by  the  lex 
Calpurnia  de  anibitu  of  67  B.C.,  the  latter  of  which  enjoined  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  condemnation.^" 

IV.  The  efiiects  of  the  censorian  infamia  depended  partly  on 
the  rank  of  the  person  disqualified,  but  were  always  regulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  The  senator  was 
removed  from  the  list,  the  knight  from  the  equestrian  centuries,  the 
commoner  is  said  tribu  Tiwveri  or  aerarius  fieri,  or  both.^^    "  Eemoval 

1  Cic.  pro  Cluetit.  42,  119  ;  43,  121 ;  Suet.  Dom.  8. 

■^  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  xxvii.  11  and  25. 

^  In  204  B.C.  the  censor  M.  Livius  disfranchised  for  the  purposes  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  {aerarios  reliquit)  thirty-lour  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  "quod  et 
innocentem  se  condemnassent  et  coudemnatum  consulem  et  ceusorem  fecissent " 
(Liv.  xxix.  37). 

*  Lex  Jul.  Munic.  1.  120. 

^  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  31,  111  "  indicant  (the  sanctity  of  the  oath  in  former  times) 
notiones  aniniadversionesque  censorum,  qui  nulla  de  re  diligentius  quam  de  jure 
jurando  judicabant." 

®  To  this  form  of  disqualification  the  name  "  mediate  infamia  "  has  been  given 
by  modem  jurists. 

'  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42,  120  "quos  autem  ipsi  L.  Gellius  et  Cn.  Lentulus  duo 
censores  .  .  .  furti  et  captarum  pecuniarum  nomine  uotaverunt,  ii  nou  modo  in 
senatum  redieruut,  sed  etiam  illarum  ipsarum  rerum  judiciis  absoluti  sunt." 

'  Liv,  xxix.  37  (in  204  B.C.,  Claudius  Nero)  "  M.  Livium  (his  colleague),  quia 
populi  judicio  e.sset  damnatus,  equum  veudere  jussit." 

'  It  enacted  "  ut  quem  populus  damnasset  cuive  iniperium  abrogasset  iu  senatu 
ne  esset "  (Ascon.  in  Cornelian,  p.  78). 

^^  Dio  Cass,  xxxvi.  21. 

"  Liv.  xlv.  15  "omnes  iidem  ab  utroque  et  tribu  remoti  et  aerarii  facti"  ; 
xliv.  16  "tribu  quoque  is  inotus  et  aerarius  factus";  xxvii.  11;  xxix.  37 
"aerarios  reliquit." 
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from  the  tribe "  lias  two  inuaningR :  either  that  of  thu  milder 
penalty  of  relegation  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tribe,  or  of  the 
severer  punishment  of  total  exclusion  from  the  triW,  while 
aerarium  faeere  implies  exclusion  from  the  centuries.^ 

V.  The  lustrum. — After  the  ranks  of  the  various  orders  had 
thus  been  purified,  the  lustral  sacrifice  (lusiratio)  was  offered  for 
the  whole  assembled  army  in  the  field  of  Mars.^  The  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  pig  (suoietaurilia),  whicii  were  led  round  the  host 
and  then  SJicrificed  to  the  god,  were  at  once  an  atonement  for 
sin  and  a  thanksgiving  for  blessings  prayed  for  at  the  preceding 
lustrum  and  since  vouchsafed.'  The  completion  of  this  ceremonial 
marked  the  close  of  the  censor's  functions,  at  least  of  those 
connected  with  the  census. 

VI.  Other  functions  of  the  censors. — The  necessity  for  the  division 
of  functions,  which  had  created  the  censorship,  led  to  financial 
duties,  analogous  to  but  unconnected  with  tiiose  of  the  census, 
being  taken  from  other  magistracies  and  attached  to  that  oflSce. 
These  were  the  leasing  of  the  public  revenues,  the  main- 
tenance of  public  property,  and  the  administrative  jurisdiction 
connected  with  these  duties. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  administration  of  the  public  property, 
had  always  favoured  the  system  of  contracting  out.  The  system 
was  that  of  purchase  or  lease  by  middlemen  {publicani)  of  a  pro- 
spective source  of  revenue,  which  the  individual  or  the  company 
farmed  at  its  own  risk  or  profit.  Sometimes  the  middleman  was 
himself  the  occupant  (possessor)  of,  or  the  contractor  (conductor) 
for,  the  source  of  wealth  from  which  the  revenue  was  derived. 
This  principle  was  applied  to  limited  sources  of  wealth  or  those 
requiring  particular  industrial  appliances,  such  as  fisheries,  salt- 
works, mines,  and  forest-land.  This  system  of  direct  farming 
was  sometimes  applied  to  domain-land  both  in  Italy  and  the 
provinces.  The  ager  Campanus  was  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and 
the  royal  domains  of  the  kings  whom  Rome  had  supplanted 
were,  with  the  confiscated  territory  of  Corinth,  let  on  long  leases 

'  See  Greenidge  It\famia  in  Roman  Law  pp.  106-110.  Mommaen  [Staaltr. 
ii.  pp.  402  ff. )  makes  the  expressions  tribu  movere  and  in  aerario$  rtferre  identical 
after  812  B.a  and  inter|nets  both  as  signifjring  the  remoral  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  tribe.  «  Uv.  i.  U  ;  Dionys.  iv.  22. 

*  At  each /us^rwin  voto  wen  offered  "qaae  in  proximnm  lustrum  suscipi  moe 
eat "  (Suet  Aug.  97).  Before  the  censorship  of  Sdpio  Aemilianus  it  bad  been 
the  custom  to  pray  "  ut  popnii  Roinani  res  meliores  amplioresqae  facerent "  ;  after 
it,  on  his  initiative,  "nt  eas  perpetno  incolnmes  senrent"  (Val.  Max.  ir.  1, 10). 
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to  puhlicani,^  who  doubtless  in  most  cases  sublet  these  teiTitories 
to  smaller  holders.  Such  contracts  were  put  up  to  auction,  and 
their  terms  were  fixed  by  a  lex  censoria  dictated  by  the  censor  as 
the  representative  of  the  state.  This  lex,  besides  specifying  the 
revenue  which  the  lessee  was  required  to  pay,  also  fixed  the 
conditions  under  which  the  contract  was  to  be  undertaken.^ 

The  second  kind  of  tax-farmer  is  a  true  middleman.^  The 
publicanm  here  is  not  himself  employed  in  working  the  source 
of  wealth ;  he  is  not  a  possessor  or  occupant,  but  one  who  has 
bought  from  the  state  the  right  to  collect  revenue  from  such 
an  occupant.  The  right  is  put  up  to  auction  and  bought  for  a 
fixed  sum,  for  which  the  company  of  successful  contractors 
furnishes  security.  Their  gains  depend  on  the  prospective 
surplus  of  the  revenue  which  they  propose  to  farm  over  the 
sum  which  they  have  agreed  to  pay.  This  was  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  public  land  which  had  been  left  open  for 
occupation  by  squatters  (occupatorius  ager).  It  was  either  tilled 
land  {ager)  enjoyed  by  o^  possessor,  or  pasture  land  {silva  pascua, 
saltus)  over  which  the  pastor  grazed  his  flocks.  Both  occupants 
were  tolerated  by  the  state  on  condition  that  they  paid  a  fixed 
due  for  their  precarious  tenure.*  The  publicani  were  the  men 
who  had  the  right  to  collect  this  vectigal  from  the  user  of  the 
land,  and  the  dues  which  they  might  collect  were  determined 
by  the  lex  dicta  under  which  the  censor  sold  the  right.^  A 
further  class  of  revenues  collected  in  this  manner  were  the 
harbour  dues  (portoria).  They  were  based  on  the  same  leading 
idea  of  the  use  of  public  ground  by  a  private  occupant ;  he  pays 

1  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19,  50  and  51  ;  29,  81.  The  leases  were  sometimes  of 
considerable  duration  (Hyginus  p.  116  Lachm.  "Ex  hoste  capti  agri  postquam 
divisi  sunt  per  centurias  .  .  .  qui  superfuerunt  agri  vectigalibns  subjecti  sunt, 
alii  i)er  annos  [quinos],  alii  per  annos  centenos  pluresve  :  finito  illo  tempore  iterum 
veneunt  locauturque  ita  ut  vectigalibus  est  consuetudo  "). 

^  e.g.  a  lex  censoria  enjoined  that  not  more  than  five  thousand  workmen  should 
be  employed  in  the  gold  mines  of  Vercellae  by  the  contractor  who  worked  them 
(Plin.  M.N.  xxxiii.  78). 

"  The  jurists  inform  us  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  publicanus;  the  con- 
ductores  &rt  on]y  pvilicanorum  loco  (Dig.  39,  4,  12,  13).  In  common  jmrlance, 
however,  both  are  publicani,  and  this  usage  is  etymologically  justifiable,  since 
they  are  both  concerned  with  a  publicum,  a  word  which  denotes  state  revenue 
and  state  service  {Dig.  39,  4,  1  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  51  ;  Liv.  xxiii.  49,  1). 

*  Vectigal  (airoipopd  Plut.  Ti.  Gracch.  8  ;  cf.  App.  B.C.  i.  7).  In  the  case  of 
pasture  land  it  was  called  scriptura  (Festus  p.  333). 

"  Lex  agrarin  1.  85  "  ex  lege  dicta,  quam  .  .  censores  .  .  deixerunt,  publicano 
dare  oportuit." 
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for  this  uae,  «nil  the  right  of  cuUcciiug  tbiM  veeUgal  within  u 
given  area  i«  sold  to  a  company  of  publiaini.  A  great  extension 
was  given  to  this  system  of  tux-farming  by  its  application  to 
provincial  administration.  The  Koman  translated  the  tithe 
(&Kan/,  dseuma)  which  he  found  in  Sicily  and  Asia  into  his 
own  familiar  vedigaly  but  for  a  time  he  adhered  to  the  existing 
conditions  of  local  collection,  and  in  Sicily  the  tithes  were  sold 
in  the  island  itself  in  accordance  with  the  Ux  IlinonicaJ  Asia 
was  the  first  province  to  which  the  experiment  of  a  collective 
sale  of  the  taxes  in  Rome  was  applied.'  The  system  was 
apparently  extended  to  the  Asiatic  provinces  organised  by 
Pompeius,  and  the  censorship  was  the  normal  vehicle  through 
which  the  revenues  of  a  vast  kingdom  could  be  purchased  by  a 
company  of  Koman  speculators. 

The  censors  exercised  great  discretionary  powers  in  the 
conclusion  of  these  contracts,  but  a  revision  of  such  as  had 
already  been  concluded  belonged  not  to  them  but  to  the  Senate.^ 
Their  merely  executive  capacity  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  alienate  the  property  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wherever  the  sale  of  public  lands  or  buildings  by  these  ofhcials 
is  described,  we  must  assume  the  concurrence  of  the  people  or 
the  Senate. 

The  extent  of  the  censors'  control  of  the  property  of  the 
state  made  their  registers  {tiibulae)  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
budget,  which  must  have  been  the  guide  of  the  state's  expenditure. 
Although  only  quinquennial,  this  budget  was  tolerably  stable,  for 
the  varying  returns  (as  opposed  to  the  invariable  revenues,  such 
as  the  fixed  tribute  of  some  of  the  provinces)  were  estimated 
for  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  one  lustrum  and  another. 
An  unusual  increment,  such  as  that  from  booty,  which  might 
appear  in  any  year,  would  have  foimed  the  ground  for  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  quaestors,  the  permanent  officials  of  the 
aerariuTn. 

But,  although  estimates  were  made  by  the  censor,  lie  had 
little  to  do  with  general  expenditure.  He  had  no  concern  with 
the  provinces  and  the  army,  and  was  limited  to  the  maintenance 

>  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  26,  63 ;  60,  1 17  ;  iiL  7,  18. 

*  ib.  UL  6,  12  and  14. 

'  Polyb.  vi.  17.  The  S«tuit«  can  avuwriifiaros  ytrofUpov  xov^cat  Kai  t6 
wapixar  dSimdrov  rtfit  ffvftfidrrot  iwoXCffcu  r^  ipyv»iat.  Cf.  the  section  ou  the 
Senat«'«  control  of  property.  In  160  and  59  B.C.  we  flml  the  people  releasing 
from  an  oppressive  contract  (Liv.  zliiL  16  ;  App.  B.C.  ii.  13). 
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and  extension  of  the  public  propert}'  of  the  state.  He  was 
either  a  maker  or  a  repairer  of  opera  publica,  such  as  roads, 
aqueducts,  temples,  and  public  buildings.^  Such  buildings  or 
repairs  were  leased  out  to  contractors,  the  state  here  becoming 
the  debtor  of  a  private  company  and  seeking  to  obtain  the 
lowest  estimate  for  the  work.^  For  the  purpose  of  repairs  or 
new  works  a  credit  {pecunia  attributa)  was  granted  by  the  Senate, 
which  directed  the  quaestors  to  employ  this  money  at  the 
discretion  of  the  censors.^  Within  the  limits  of  this  sum  they 
could  act  at  their  own  discretion  with  respect  to  the  modes  of 
expenditure,  although  they  doubtless  took  the  advice  of  the 
Senate.  These  grants  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were 
applied  were  known  by  the  strange  name  of  uUro  tributa,*  a 
designation  which  may  be  a  relic  of  a  time  when  such  opera  were 
not  leased,  but  were  burdens  (munera,  moenia),  owed  as  a  voluntary 
tribute  by  the  community.^ 

These  financial  functions  of  the  censors  gave  rise  to  an 
administrative  jurisdiction.  In  their  guardianship  of  public 
places  they  decided  where  private  buildings  had  encroached  on 
state  property,^  or  where  public  buildings  had  been  usurped  by 
privaii?  They  may  at  times  have  pronounced  on  the  pecuniary 
penalties  meant  to  enforce  the  rights  of  public  property,  for 
they  sometimes  exercised  their  coercive  power  and  proclaimed 
varying  penalties  (multae)  to  compel  obedience ;  ^  but  such 
quasi  -  criminal  jurisdiction  must  have  been  exercised  more 
frequently  by  the  aediles,  and,  where  the  amount  of  the  fine 
necessitated   the  appeal,   it  must   have   been    pronounced   and 

'  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  7  "templa,  vias,  aquas  .  .  tuento"  ;  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,  1 
"  sarta  tecta  (i.e.  the  repairs  of  walls  and  roofs)  aedium  sacrarum  locorumqiie 
communium  tueri." 

2  Cf.  Liv.  xxxix.  44  "ultro  tributa  infimis  (pretiis)  locaverunt." 

*  ib.  xliv.  16  "ad  opera  publica  facienda  cum  eis  (censoribus)  dimidium  ex 
vectigalibus  ejus  aniii  attributum  ex  senatus  consult©  a  quaestoribus  esset"  ; 
xl.  46  "censoribus  deinde  postulantibus  ut  pecuniae  sumnia  sibi,  qua  in  opera 
publica  utercntur,  attribueretur,  vectigal  annuum  decretum  est." 

*  Lex  Jul.  Munic.  1.  73  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  44  (quoted  n.  2). 

'  Mommsen  {Staatir.  ii.  p.  446)  takes  the  phrase  to  mean  something  "volun- 
tarily granted  "  by  the  Senate  to  the  magistrate. 

'  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  The  later  tendency,  however,  was  for  such  public  rights 
to  be  protected  by  the  praetor's  interdicts. 

'  ib.  xl.  51  "comjjlura  sacella  publica  quae  fuerant  occupata  a  privatis 
publica  sacraque  ut  essent  paterentque  populo  curarunt." 

*  ib.  xliii.  16  "censores  ad  pignora  capienda  miserunt  multamque  pro 
contione  private  dixerunt." 
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defendttU  by  the  latter  magiAtrates.  Jurisdiction  bearing  a 
reaemblance  to  that  of  civil  law  was  concerned  with  the  vitro 
tributa,  when  the  question  arose  whether  a  contract  had  been 
carried  out  satisfactorily  or  not,  and  with  disputes  about  the 
public  land,  the  controversy  in  tiie  latter  case  lying  most 
frequently  between  the  piMicamu  and  the  possessor,^  but  some- 
times, no  doubt,  between  one  who  claimed  to  be  an  owner  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  middleman  or  an  occupant  on  the  other. 
The  form  of  this  jurisdiction  varied.  Sometimes,  when  the 
dispute  lay  between  the  state  and  an  individual,  as  in  the 
controversies  about  the  tUiro  tribuia,  the  sentence  was  the  result 
of  a  purely  magisterial  cognisance,  although  we  may  suppose 
that  the  censor  could,  if  he  pleased,  give  &  judex  in  such  a  case. 
Where  the  dispute  lay  between  two  privaii,  even  though  one 
of  them  had  the  quasi-official  position  of  &publicanus,  the  granting 
of  a  judex  or  recuperaiores  was,  at  least  in  the  later  Republic, 
usual.' 

The  pUbeian  Magistrates 

The  accidental  preservation  of  the  tribunate,  through  the 
failure  of  the  decemvirate  to  do  its  work,  and  consequently  of 
the  plebeian  assembly  in  all  its  purity,  led  to  the  persistence 
<»f  a  magistracy  chosen  only  by  and  only  from  the  Plebs.  But 
the  plebeian  aedileship  was  welded  with  the  curule  office  of 
the  same  name  into  practically  a  single  magistracy,  which  has 
already  been  discussed ; '  while  the  tribunate  is  so  intimately 
t>ound  up  with  every  phase  of  the  constitutional  development 
and  organisation  of  Kome,  that  every  one  of  its  leading  functions 
has  already  been  considered. 

We  have  seen  the  method  of  its  institution  and  the  singular 
religious  basis  on  which  its  power  rested,*  and  we  have  observed 
the  numbers  of  the  holders  of  the  office  rising  from  two  to 
four,  and  finally  to  ten.'  T^)|p  right  nf  filiating  rpanhitinnB  fmm 
the  Plebs  and  the  coercive  power  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by 
this  office  have  also  been  described.*     We  hava  further  dwelt  on 

the  annrnftlnna  Hiialit.y  nf   t.tiw    nffiiv.,  anH    aflftti    bow    in    a   Certain 

sense  it  is  not  a  magistracy,  the  tribune  lacking  both  the 
requisite  insignia  ^  and  the  right  of  taking  atispina  impetraiiva^* 

t  Im  Offroria  II.  85.  80.  *  ib.  >  p.  208. 

*  l*-  •*•  '  P-  *<•  •  PP-  »5  (T.  "  p.  190.  •  p.  162. 
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but  how,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lip.r.nmfis  pra.p.t.ir.a,lly  a  ma.gistra.fiy 
of  the  people,  when  functions  originally  purely  pleheian  come 
t.n  Ha  iisprl  in  t.lm  interftfit  of  the  whole  state.  The  right  of 
acting  with  the  Plebs  gave  the  tribunes  the  power  of  initiating 
legislation  when  plebiscita  had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  leges  ;  ^ 
in  their  elective  capacity  they  not  only  presided  over  the 
appointment  of  their  successors  and  of  the  plebeian  aediles,  but 
through  the  Plebs  they  might  not  only  create  a  minor  magistracy 
such  as  the  triumvirate  ag7is  dandis  assignandis,^  but  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  Republic  actually  conducted  the  election 
of  such  officials.^  Their  power  of  prohibition  and  their  right 
of  veto,*  limited  for  a  moment  by  Sulla  but  soon  restored  in 
all  its  plenitude,^  became,  when  constitutionally  employed,  a 
guardianship  of  the  whole  state  against  the  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  of  other  magistrates,  and  formed  the 
chief  basis  of  the  Senate's  authority.  Their  association  with 
the  Senate,  from  being  merely  prohibitive,  grew  to  be  positive,^ 
and  they  finally  shared  the  presidency  of  that  body.  Lastly,  their 
powers  of  coercion  and  jurisdiction  widened  into  a  judicial  control 
of  the  magistracy ;  they  were  the  prosecutors  of  faulty  ofiicials, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  quaestiones, 
represented  the  chief  means  which  the  state  possessed  of 
enforcing  criminal  responsibility  on  its  executive.^ 


TJie  minor  Magistrates 

Prominent   amongst    the    minor   magistrates  {minores  magis- 
tratus)  *  stands  a  group  known  finally,  and  perhaps  in  Republican 

i  p.  126. 

■■*  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  7,  17  "toties  legibus  agrariis  curatores  constiiuti  suut 
triumviri  qiiinqueviri  decemviri."  Cf.  ib.  ii.  12,  31  "eodem  jure  .  .  .  quo 
habueruut  (pullarios)  tresviri  lege  Sempronia." 

*  ib.  ii.  7,  16  "jubet  enim  (the  agrarian  law  of  RuUus)  tribunum  plebis, 
qui  earn  legem  tulerit,  creare  decemviros  per  tribus  septenidecini,  ut,  quern 
novem  tribus  fecerint,  is  decemvir  sit."  ^  pp.  174,  177. 

*  ITie  nature  of  the  Sullan  limitations  is  unknown.  Caesar  says  "SuUam 
nudata  omnibus  rebus  tribunicia  potestate  tameu  intercessionem  liberam  reli- 
quisse"  {Ji.C.  i.  7),  and  Cicero  "  Sullam  probo,  qui  tribunis  plebis  sua  lege  injuriae 
faciendae  potestatein  ademerit,  auxilii  ferendi  reliqiierit "  (de  Leg.  iii.  9,  22).  He 
probably  formulated  cases  in  which  it  could  not  be  employed.  There  are  instances 
of  the  tribuuician  veto  between  81  B.C.  and  70  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  restoration 
of  the  tribune's  power.     See  Momms.  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  308  nn.  1  and  2. 

8  p.  162.  '  p.  182.  s  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3,  6. 
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tiuu-ii,  M  the  viginii-MJD'Viri.^  TbU  group  was  merely  a  collection 
of  small  colleges  and  not  itself  a  roUegium.  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  its  members  were  originally  nominated  by  superior 
magistrates ;  in  later  times  they  were  all  elected  in  the  comiHa 
kibutay  although  doubtless  a  separate  elective  act  was  required 
for  each  college. 

(a)  The  iiiviri  eapUales,  sometimes  called  by  the  less  technical 
name  of  nnni  nodum,  probably  from  their  duty  of  extinguish- 
ing fires,  were  introduced  as  a  standing  institution  about  the  year 
289  B.C.'  Their  general  function  was  that  of  assistance  to  the 
other  magistrates  in  criminal  jurisdiction.  After  the  judgment 
had  been  pronounced,  they  guarded  the  prisoners  and  carried 
out  the  death  sentence.'  Their  duties  preliminary  to  a  criminal 
trial  were  the  preventive  imprisonment  of  the  accused  and  the 
conduct  of  a  first  examination  after  a  criminal  charge  had  been 
made.^  They  also  heard  ordinary  police-court  charges,  such  as 
those  of  vagrancy  or  nocturnal  disturbance  of  the  peace,*  and 
they  exercised  police  duties  in  the  town,  such  as  that  of  preserv- 
ing order  in  the  streets.*  When  acting  as  magistrates  who 
could  give  a  final  judgment,  their  dealings  seem  to  have  been 
with  slaves  and  foreigners.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
possessed  any  right  of  sentencing  citizens  or  any  higher  juris- 
diction which  would  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  people. 

(b)  The  triumvirate  of  the  masters  of  the  mint  {iiiviri  mone- 
taUs)^'  originally  an  occasional,  first  becomes  a  standing  office 
about  the  time  of  the  social  war.* 

(c)  Six  sanitary  commissioners,  acting  probably  as  subor- 
dinates to  the  aediles  and  bearing  the  titles  ivvwi  viis  in 
itrbe  purgandis  (or  viarum  curandarum),  iiviri  viis  extra  propiusve 
urbem  Romam  passiu  milU  purgandis,  are  first  mentioned  in 
Caesar's  Municipal  Law  (45  B.C.).  The  first  looked  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets  within  Rome,  the  second  perhaps 
of  those  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  walls.* 

>  Festna  p.  233  ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  26.  >  Liv.  Ep.  zL 

'  Gc  tU  Leg.  m.  3,  6  ;  Sail.  CaL  55. 

*  Val.  Max.  tI.  1,  10  ;  Cic.  j»ro  auent.  18,  88. 

*  Aacon.  in  MUon.  p.  88.  "  Plaut  Amph.  1.  1,  3. 

^  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  SO.  The  fall  official  title  which  first  appears  in 
44  B.O.  is  a(uro)  a{rg«mto)  a{,ert)  /[lando)  /{eriundo).  For  this  title  and  its 
variants  tee  Momma.  SUmUr.  ii.  p.  602  n.  8. 

*  Momma.  Staattr.  0.  p.  601. 

*  Verbally  the  aecond  title  might,  and  perhaps  shonid,  refer  to  the  viae  of 
Italy.    Bat  the  office  is  prob«bly  an  urban  magistracy.     See  ib.  p.  604. 
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(d)  The  xviri  stlUibiis  judlcandis  have  a  strange  history ;  for, 
from  being  simple  judices,  they  become  minor  magistrates  of  the 
people.  They  are  doubtless  the  decemvirs  who  were  rendered 
sacrosanct  by  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws  of  449  B.C.,^  the  reason 
for  this  protection  being  that  they  were  the  jurors  who  decided 
in  cases  of  freedom,  that  ultimate  plebeian  right  which,  as  the 
story  of  Verginia  shows,  might  sometimes  be  assailed.  By 
Cicero's  time  they  are  still  judges  in  liber  ales  causae,  but  they 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  independent  magistrates.^ 

(e)  The  iiiiviri  praefedi  Capvam  Cumas^  were  the  elected 
delegates  who  represented  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  in  the 
municipia  and  colonies  of  the  Campanian  district.  Their  functions 
may  be  more  appropriately  discussed  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  organisation  of  Italy. 

Certain  judicial  and  military  posts  were  also  filled  by  popular 
election.  The  paucity  of  criminal  judges  at  Rome  after  the 
institution  of  the  quaestiones  perpetuae  *  led  to  the  appointment  of 
an  annual  president  of  the  chief  court  which  tried  ordinary 
crimes — that,  namely,  which  dealt  with  murder  and  kindred 
offences  (quaestio  de  sicariis).  The  magisterial  position  of  these 
judices  qnaestionis  is  shown  both  by  the  fixed  qualification — it  is 
generally,  perhaps  always,  an  ex-aedile  that  is  appointed  ^ — and 
by  the  fact  that,  like  the  magistrate  who  takes  the  oath  in  leges,^ 
these  judices  swear  to  observe  the  special  law  which  they  are 
administering.^  They  were  probably  elected  by  the  people 
in  the  comitia  tributa.^ 

Subordinate  military  posts  were  also  in  the  people's  gift,  and 
we  have  already  noticed  how  the  tribunate  of  the  legions  became 
in  part  a  quasi-magistracy.®  In  the  year  311  B.C.  the  appoint- 
ment of  consular  delegates  for  the  command  and  maintenance  of 
the  fleet  was  also  entrusted  to  the  tribes. ^^     These  iiviri  navales 

^  Liv.  iii.  55. 

^  Cic.    de  Leg.  iii.  3,  6.     For  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  freedom  in  the 
Ciceronian  period  see  Cic.  pro  Oaec.  39,  97  ;  pro  Domo  29,  78. 
='  Festus  p.  233. 

*  p.  207. 

*  This  was  the  case  with  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  {C.I.L.  i.  p.  279),  C.  Junius 
(Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29,  79),  and  C.  .Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Caes.  11). 

«  p.  189. 

7  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  33,  91. 

^  Mommsen  inclines  to  think  that  the  office  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
the  aedileship  {^Staatsr.  ii.  p.  590). 

9  p.  165.  '">  Liv.  ix.  30. 
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\M're  not  annual  oflSciaU,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  ooca«ionai 
<  luiractor  of  the  Koman  fleet,  came  into  existence  when  a  war 
required  its  creation.  The  oflSce  seenu  to  have  become  extinct 
by  the  second  century  aa 

More  occasional  still  was  the  creation  by  the  eomiiia  tribtUa^  in 
later  times  occasionally  by  the  concilium  pUbis,^  of  minor  magis- 
trates with  extraordinary  functions.  Such  were  the  officials  for 
conducting  a  colony  {coloniae  cUducendae),  for  the  assignment  of 
land  {agris  dandis  asagnandis),  or  for  the  dedication  of  a  temple 
(aedi  dedieandae).  To  this  category  belong  the  occasional  curcUores 
for  the  corn-supply  and  the  roads  (annonae,  viarum). 

>  p.  234. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   PEOPLE  AND   ITS   POWERS 

We  have  already  noticed  the  duality  of  prnr.ednrp.  hy  whinVi 
the  powers  of  the  people  were  exercised,  and  seen  that  every 
popular  apt,  was  rlftpp.r)(^p.nt  On  a  roQatJo}  But  different  Spheres  of 
popular  activity  may  conveniently  be  distinguished.  They  may 
be  divided  into  (i.)  legislative  or  quasi-legislative  acts;  (ii.) 
elective;  (iii,X judicial.  " 

(i.)  With  respect  to  legislation  proper,  the  Roman,  like  every 
other  government  which  recognises  thp.  t.hp.nry  of  parliamp.ntji.ry 
^savereignty.  and  has  no  provision  for  a  constituent  assembly. 
drew  no  distinction  between  constitutional  and  other  laws.  But 
in  our  enumeration  we  may  conveniently  distinguish  between  those 
ordinances  which  altered  the  structure  of  the  constitution  and 
affected  public  rights,  and  those  which  dealt  merely  with  the 
private  relations  of  the  citizens  to  one  another. 

Tn  constitution^]  legislation  the  power  of  the  people  was  un- 
_Umited.  They  could  create  new  parliaments,  as  they  did  the 
comitia  trihuta  popvli;  ^  they  could  delegate  full  powers  of  legis- 
lation to  parliaments  already  existing,  as  they  did  to  the  concilium 
flehis.^  They  could  devolve_  powers  almost  amounting  _tp 
sovereign  rights  on  an  individual,  as  they  devolved  them  ulti- 
mately on  the  Princeps.  They  might  suspend  the  constitution 
and  set  up  a  provisional  government,  as  they  did  when  they  gave 
constitutive  powers  to  the  decemvirs  or  to  Sulla. 

They  might  also  observe  or  create  rules  which  limited  their 
own  power  of  utterance.  A  result  of  observance  of  a  rule  is  a 
formula  which  appears  in  Roman  laws  declaring  their  operation 
invalid  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  any  fundamental  obligation 

>  p.  43.  «  p.  102.  »  p.  126. 
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— the  /(U  or  ju$  which  lies  at  tlie  background  of  the  state  and 
which  the  people  themselves  dare  not  infringe.  The  scruple 
was  expressed  in  the  saving  clause — 

Si  quid  jus  nun  esskt  rogarikr,  kjus  ba  lbok 
nihilum  rogatum.* 
Primarily  this  clause  guarded  a  law  against  bein;;  a  breach  of  a 
religious  obligation ; '   hut,  as  interpreted  by  Cicero,  it  was  a 
profession  of  respect  even  for  certain  ultimate  secular  rights — 
the  right,  for  instance,  to  the  possession  of  citizenship. 

Th«'  creation  of  limitations  may  be  instanced  by  the  provision 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  enactments  to  the  detriment 
of  individuals  ( privUegia)*  and  by  a  principle — perhaps  rather  a 
rule  of  procedure  anal(^ous  to  the  formalities  of  legislation — 
which  forbade  laws  on  different  subjects  to  be  passed  en  bloc 
(per  saiuram),  a  provision  re^nacted  by  a  fear  CaecUia  Didia  of 
98  B.C.* 

The  creation  of  new  magistracies  was  also  within  the  power 
of  the  people,  and,  originally,  the  extension  of  an  office  beyond 
its  proper  term.  In  the  year  327  B.G.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  the  consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo  had  his 
imperium  prolonged  by  a  plebiscitum;^  although,  as  early  as 
308  B.C.,  in  the  prorogation  of  the  command  of  the  consul  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  the  Senate  alone  is  mentioned  as  giving  its 
sanction.* 

The  establishment  of  special  judicial  commissions  to  decide 
without  appeal,  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  authorities  were  felt  to 
be  unable  to  cope  with  crime  or  conspiracy,  was,  in  the  strict  theory 
of  the  constitution,  entirely  in  the  people's  hands.     Commissions 

>  Cic  pro  Caec  33,  95  ;  cf.  pro  Dome  40,  106  "Quae  tua  fuit  consecratio? 
Tuleraro,  inqnit,  at  tnthi  liceret  Quid  ?  Non  exceperes  at,  si  quid  jus  non 
eaaet  rogari,  ue  esset  rogatmn !  " 

*  ViJerius  Probos  gives  the  formula  which  emphasises  this  religious  aspect  of 
the  saving  clause.    It  was  si  QUiu  sacbi  bancti  bst  qdod  kon  jcrk  srr  rogattth, 

KJUS  HAG  I.10B  KIBIL  ROOATUB. 

»  Sec  p.  107. 

*  Cic.  pro  Domo  20,  53  "quae  (est)  8«ntonti:i  I'aet  iline  legis  et  IMdiae  nisi 
haec,  ne  populo  Decease  sit  in  coi^unctis  rebus  compluiilius  aut  id  quod  nolit 
accipere  ait  id  quod  velit  repudiare  t "  The  principle  had  existed  as  early  as  the 
Ux  AcUia  Repetundamm  of  122  (L  72).    See  Moromsen  Staatsr.  iiL  p.  336. 

»  Uv.  viii.  23. 

*  ib.  ix.  42.  Compare,  however,  z.  22  (296  ao.),  where  the  piebiseilum  and 
the  senatut  eontuUum  are  botli  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  prorogation 
of  the  command  of  L.  Volumnius.  For  the  recognition  of  the  imptrium  of  the 
consul  for  a  single  day  to  enable  him  to  triumph,  see  p.  IBS. 
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of  this  kind  are  found  in  187, ^  172,^  and  141  ^  B.C.  In  all  these 
cases  there  was  co-operation  between  the  Senate  and  people,  and 
it  is  not  until  the  revolutionary  period  that  the  people  ventures 
on  its  own  authority  to  establish  a  commission  for  criminal 
investigation.* 

The  public  rights  of  the  individual  were  also  under  the 
control  of  the  comitia,  and  the  conferment  of  citizenship  was 
solely  the  people's  gift.  As  originally  the  patrician  comitia  could 
alone  coopt  patricians,^  so  in  later  times  the  assembly  of  the 
whole  Populus  could  alone  admit  new  partners  to  its  rights. 
Civic  rights  could  be  conferred  on  individuals  or  communities, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  Plebs  was  for  this  purpose  equally 
competent  with  the  Populus.^  A  mediate  grant  of  the  citizen- 
ship could  be  made  by  the  conferment  of  the  power  by  the  people 
on  a  magistrate  entrusted  with  the  founding  of  a  settlement, 
as  when  the  lex  Appuleia  of  100  b.c.  granted  the  right  to  Marius 
to  raise  three  persons  to  the  citizenship  in  any  colony  which  he 
planted.'^  Citizenship  might  also  be  conferred  by  an  imperator  for 
good  service  in  the  field  ;  but  the  power  had  to  be  given,  or  perhaps 
in  some  cases  the  grant  retrospectively  sanctioned,  by  the  people. 
Such  a  power  was  given  by  law  to  Pompeius  after  the  war  with 
Sertorius ;  ^  but  Pompeius  may  provisionally  have  conferred  the 
citizenship  during  the  campaign.  Marius  granted  the  boon  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  ^  he  may  have  already  had  the  power  given 
him  by  the  people,^**  or  he  may  have  calculated  on  the  subsequent 
ratification  of  his  act. 

Deprivation  of  the  citizenship  of  a  community,  the  legality 
of  which  by  any  power  was  questioned  in  the  later  Republic,^^ 
could  be  effected,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  people,  and  the  people 

1  Liv.  xxxviii.  54-60.  "  ib.  xlii.  21  and  22. 

3  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  16,  54. 

*  The  quaestio  Mamiiia  of  110  B.C.  (Sail.  Jiig.  40). 

»  p.  14. 

^  Thilex  Plautia  Papiria  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  4,  7  ;  see  p.  311)  was  the  work  of 
two  tribunes. 

^  Cic.  pro  Balbo  21,  48  "lege  Appuleia  .  .  .  qua  lege  Saturninns  C.  Mario 
tulerat,  ut  in  singulas  colonia.s  ternos  cives  Romanos  facere  posset. " 

^  ib.  8,  19  "  lege  quam  L.  Gellius  Cu.  Cornelius  (coss.  72  B.C.)  ex  senatus 
sententia  tuleruut  .  .  .  videmus  satis  e.sse  .sanctum  ut  cives  Roinani  sint  ii,  qaos 
On.  Pompeius  de  consilii  sententia  singillatim  civitate  donaverit." 

^  Val.  Max.  v.  2,  8  "(C.  Marius)  dua.s  .  .  .  Caniertium  cohortes  uiira  virtute 
viui  Cimbrorum  sustineutis  in  ipsa  acie  adversus  condicioneni  foederis  civitate 
donavit." 

"  Momms.  SUuiUr.  iiL  p.  135  n,  5.  "  Wc.  pro  Caec.  35  101. 
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might  in  tliis  particular  be  represented  by  the  Pleba.  It  was 
this  body  which  pronouncc<I  on  the  fate  of  Captia  in  210  B.C., 
and  their  decision  entailed  a  criminal  condemnation,  the  penalty 
of  being  sold  into  slavery.  The  i)eoplp,  however,  did  not  itself 
pronounce  deprivation  of  citizenship,  but  left  the  fate  of  the 
Capwan  burghers  to  the  Senate,' 

The  people  might  also  give  the  right  of  voting  to  those  who 
already  possessed  citizenship  without  it.  This  was  so  entirely  a 
popular  gift  that  even  the  previous  deliberation  of  the  Senate 
was  not  considered  necessary  for  such  a  conferment.  When  a 
tribune  proposed  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  munidpia  of 
Formiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum  in  188  B.C.,  he  was  met  by  the 
veto  of  four  of  his  colleagues,  who  insisted  that  the  Senate's 
judgment  should  first  be  taken.  But,  yielding  to  instruction  on 
the  true  principle  of  such  gifts,  they  eventually  withdrew  their 
opposition.* 

The  deprivation  of  voting  power — tribu  movere  in  the  extreme 
sense — seems  to  have  been  retained  by  the  censor,'  although  a 
protest  against  its  use  to  disfranchise  a  whole  class  was  raised 
in  169  B.C.*  The  people  alone  could  impose  a  new  burden  on 
itself,  and  taxation  belonged  wholly  to  the  comiHa.^ 

Passing  to  legislation  on  private  matters,  we  find  that  any 
fundamental  change  in  the  legal  relations  of  citizens  to  one  another 
must  be  effected  b}'  the  people.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  is 
itself  a  lex  eeniuriata,  and  we  need  only  think  of  laws,  such  as  those 

'  Liv.  xxtL  33  (speech  of  M.  Atilius  R«galiM)  ** '  Per  senatum  agi  de  Campania, 
qui  cires  Roinani  saiit,  i^jtusa  populo  non  video  posse.  Idque  et  apud  majores 
nostros  in  Satricanis  factom  est  (319  B.C.),  cum  defecissent,  ut  M.  Antistiua 
tribanns  plehU  prins  rogationem  ferret  scisceretqne  plehn  nti  senatni  de  Satricanis 
sententiae  dicendae  jns  easet.  Itaqne  censeo  cum  tribunis  plebis  agendum  esse 
nt  eorum  nnus  plnresve  rogationem  ferant  ad  plebem  qua  nobis  statnendi  de 
Campania  jns  fiat.'  L.  Atilins  tribunnn  plebis  ex  auctoritate  senatus  plebem  in 
baec  verba  rogavit  .  .  .  Plebes  sic  jnsait,  '  Qao<l  senatus  jnratus,  maxima  para, 
cenaeat,  qui  adsidotli,  id  volnmus  jubeniusque.'  " 

*  ib.  xxxriiL  36  "  edocti  popiili  esse,  non  senatus,  jns  suffragii  quibus  velit 
impertiri,  deatitenint  incepto." 

'  p.  229. 

*  Liv.  xlr.  15  (169  &C. ;  on  the  proposal  of  the  censor  Seroprouins  to  dis- 
nranchise  the  freedmen,  his  colleague  Claudius)  "  negabat  .  .  .  suffragii  lationeni 
injussn  popnli  censorem  cniquam  homini,  nednm  ordini  universo  adimere  posse : 
neque  eutm,  si  tribn  movers  Dosset,  quod  sit  nihil  aliud  quam  mutare  jnbero 
tribum,  ideo  omnibti<i  quinqne  et  triginta  trihubns  emovere  poMe,  id  est  civitatem 
libertatemqne  eripere." 

'  In  liiv.  vii.  16  (857  b.c.)  we  And  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  vio 
mnnumiMumi*  by  the  eomitia  tribnta  pop%iii. 

R 
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on  usury,  or  the  lex  Vbconia  on  inheritance,  as  types  of  a  multitude 
of  others.  In  the  matter  of  civil  procedure  also  a  fundamental 
change,  such  as  that  permitting  the  use  of  the  foi'mula  in  place 
of  the  legis  actio  in  cases  falling  under  the  jw  civile,  required 
legislation,^  Yet  we  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree 
whether  such  clianges  are  eflfected  by  the  people  or  by  the  authority 
of  individuals.  In  matters  of  substantive  law  immense  changes 
were  brought  about  by  the  interpreting  authority  of  the  praetor  ;2 
while  in  procedure  also  much  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
pontiffs,  magistrates,  and  jurists.  The  same  principle  of  division 
of  authority  applies  to  police  regulations.  Wide  as  were  the 
coercive  powers  of  the  magistrates,  sweeping  infringements  on 
individual  liberty,  such  as  those  created  by  the  sumptuary  laws, 
were  the  work  of  the  people. 

We  may  pause  here  to  examine  the  form  of  a  lex,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  secured  its  validity — its 
sanction.  A  complete  law  contained  three  parts:  (1)  its 
preamble  (praescriptio),  which  described  the  formal  circumstances 
of  its  enactment ;  ^  (2)  the  text,  in  which  a  minute  and  exhaustive 
formalism  was  rigorously  preserved ;  (3)  the  sanction,  which 
contained  the  pains  and  penalties  pronounced  against  those  who 
violated  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.  A  poena,  however, 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a  perfect  law.  A  lex 
perfecta  was  one  which  declared  an  act  invalid  and  imposed  a 
penalty  for  disobedience.  The  imposition  of  a  penalty  without 
the  declaration  of  invalidity  constituted  a  lex  minus  qimm  perfecta.^ 
A  law  without  a  sanction  was  imperfecta.^  The  method  of  repeal 
most  frequently  practised  at  Rome  was  rather  that  of  super- 
session than  of  the  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  the  former 
enactment.  Hence  the  sanction  of  laws  often  gives  impunity 
to  those  who  by  obedience  incur  the  pains  and  penalties  pro- 

'  This  change  was  eflfected  by  a  fee  Aebutia  (Gell.  xvi.  10,  8  ;  Gaius  iv.  30). 
'•'  p.  205. 

*  The  fullest  praescriptio  which  has  been  preserved  is  that  of  the  lex  Qiiinciia 
de  aquaeductibus,  a  consular  law  of  9  B.C.  (Frontinus  de  aquaedxictibiis  129).  It 
runs:  "T.  Qulnctius  Crispinus  consul  populuni  jure  rogavit  populusque  jure 
scivit  in  foro  pro  rostris  aedis  divi  Juli  pr(icUe)  [k]  Julias.  Tribiis  Sergia 
principium  fuit,  pro  tiibu  Sex.   .  .  .  L.  f.  Virro  [primus  scivit]." 

*  Ulpiaii  Reg.  praef.  2  "  Minus  quam  perfecta  lex  est,  quae  vetat  aliquid  fieri 
et,  si  factum  sit,  non  rescindit,  sed  poenam  injungit  ei  qui  contra  legem  fecit." 
The  Licinio-Sextian  agrarian  law  of  367  was  apparently  of  this  kind. 

'  Macrob.  Comm.  in  Somn.  Scip.  ii.  17,  13  "inter  leges  quoque  ilia  imperfecta 
dicitur,  in  qua  nulla  devianlibus  poena  sancitur." 
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nouncoil  by  some  previous  measure.'  Repeal  might  be  either 
complete  or  partial,  and  a  series  of  technioJ  terms  wm  evolved 
to  express  this  difference.* 

The  attempt  of  certain  laws  to  secure  finality  by  prohibiting 
repeal  was  necessarily  futile,  as  opposed  to  the  whole  theory  of 
pailiamentary  sovereignty.'  It  is  possible,  hnwevflr.  that  the 
'  /«  sacrcUafe  of  the  wcly  Bepablic.  snch  as  that  which  made 
tlio  tribune  sacrosanct^  were  regarded  as  unalterable.  The 
eJUcnMi,  Which  was  their  sanction,  may  have  been  regarded  as 
a  fundamental  religious  obligation,  and  have  been  held,  as  such, 
to  be  one  of  those  sacred  rights  which,  as  we  have  seen,^  no  law 
professed  to  infringe. 

The  sovereign  privilege  of  exempting  individuals  from  laws 
was  naturally  possessed  at  first  by  the  legislative  body  itself; 
but  by  a  curious  revolution,  which  we  shall  trace  elsewhere,^ 
this  singular  privilege  became  a  prerogative  of  the  Senate. 

The  people's  control  of  external  matters,  although  it  is  still, 
from  a  juristic  point  of  view,  legislative,  bears  a  closer  resemb- 
lance to  the  administrative  functions  of  a  Greek  or  modem 
government  Here  the  magistrate  was  empowered  to  act  in  all 
matters  of  detail,  and  we  shall  see  how  this  magisterial  sphere 
was  usurped  by  the  Senate.  The  people  had  only  the  control 
of  the  fundamental  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign  states.  Their 
activity  was  confined  to  the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of 
treaties,  and  the  giving  of  charters. 

A  declaration  of  war  was,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
strictly  necessary  only  when  treaty  relations,  or  even  at  times 
relations  which  approximated  to  those  of  a  treaty,*  had  been 

'  Cic  ad  AU.  uL  23,  2  "alteram  caput  est  tnUticinm  de  imponiUte  si  Qum 

C05TRA  AUAB  LEOBS  BJUS  LBOIS  XROO  FACTUM  SIT." 

'  UlpUn  op.  eit.  3  "  Lex  sat  rogstar,  id  est,  fertur ;  sot  abrogatar,  id  est, 
prior  lex  tollitar ;  aat  derogatur,  id  est,  pars  primae  (legis)  tollitar ;  aat  sab- 
rogatar,  id  est,  adjicitar  aliquid  primae  legi ;  aat  obrogatar,  id  est,  matatar 
aliqaid  ex  prima  lege."     Cf.  the  cUose  in  a  law  cited  by  Cicero  {ad  AU.  iiL  23, 

3)  **  81  QITID  nr  HAO  ROOATIOHS  BCRIPrXTlf  B8T,  QUOD  PBB  LBOSS  PLXBISVS  SCTTA 
rRnVUIiOARB,  ABKOOARI,  DBROOARB,  OBROOARB  SHni  rRAUBB  SUA  NOX  UCBAT." 

'  Cic.  l.c.  2S,  2  "neqae  enim  alia  (lex)  est,  quae  non  ipsa  se  saepiat  difficaltate 
abrogationis.  Bed,  cam  lex  abn^atnr,  illud  ipsom  abrogator,  qao  mode  earn 
abrogari  [non]  oporteat." 

*  p.  239.  "  See  the  section  on  the  Senate. 

*  liry  describes  a  controversy  whether  from  this  point  of  view  an  armistice 
(iitdmtiat)  rested  on  a  level  with  a/Ku;.-  (iv.  80)  "cam  Veientibas  .  .  .  indutiae. 
.  .  .  non  pax  facta  .  .  .  ante  diem  rebellaverant  .  .  .  controversia  inde  tnit  utrum 
populi  jiiMo  indiceretur  bellam  an  satis  eaaet  tenatas  consaltam.  Pierricere  tribani 
.   .  .  nt  Qninctios  consal  de  bello  ad  popolom  ferret :  omnes  centoriae  josaere. " 
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broken.  Such  a  declaration  could  be  made  only  by  the  people.^ 
But  the  international  point  of  view  was  not  the  only  dominant 
one  in  this  matter.  The  people  must  have  been  consulted  in 
many  cases  where  there  were  no  treaty  relations,  and  the  reason 
would  have  been  simply  the  advisability  of  its  declaring  its  will 
on  a  matter  which  might  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity. The  comitia  centuriata  seems  invariably  to  have  repre- 
sented the  people  in  this  capacity.^  With  respect  to  the 
conclusion  of  international  relations,  we  shall  touch  elsewhere 
on  the  controverted  question  ^  whether  the  magistracy  had  tl  - 
right  of  binding  the  popular  conscience  by  a  sworn  treaty,  6v 
whether  this  required  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  survival 
of  the  controversy  into  as  late  a  period  as  that  of  the  Jugurthina 
war  seems  to  prove  that  the  federative  power  was  once  a  magis-\ 
terial  privilege ;  and  the  fact  is  also  attested  by  the  inclusion  in  \ 
agreements  made  by  commanders  of  a  clause  specifying  that  the 
agreement  should  only  be  valid  if  ratified  by  the  people.*  In 
the  middle  Republic  there  was  no  question  that  treaty  relations 
were  the  prerogative  of  the  people,^  and,  unlike  the  case  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  Plebs  is  here  included  in  the  conception 
of  the  people.^  By  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  only  be  the 
outlines  of  an  agreement  that  were  thus  laid  before  the  comitia, 
and  details  of  settlement  were  left  to  the  commander,  assisted 
by  a  commission.^  The  organisation  of  a  province  and  the  lex 
provinciae  that  followed  the  subjection  of  a  district  were  not 
usually  interpreted  in  the  light  of  treaty  relations ;  they  were 

^  Polyb.  vi.  14  vvip  dprfiv-qs  oCtos  (6  d^/xos)  /Soi/Xei/erat  (cai  iro\4fJi,ov. 
2  Mommsen  Staatsr.  iii.  p.  343. 
^  See  the  section  on  the  Senate. 

*  Polyb.  i.  62  (agreement  between  Lutatius  Catulus  and  the  Carthaginians  in 
241  B.C.)  iirl  TOiffde  ipCKlav  elf  at  'Ka.pxt^ovloii  koL  'Pu/jLaiois,  iav  Kal  tQ  S-^ifjUf)  twv 
'FufiaLuv  ffvvSoKy.  The  people  rejected  the  treaty,  but  it  was  subsequently 
maintained  that,  but  for  this  saving  clause,  it  would  have  been  binding  (ib. 
iii.  29). 

*  ib.  vi.  14  Kal  'fii]v  ire-pi  avftfiaxt-o-^  Kal  StaXwewy  Kal  awffrjKwv  ofToj  (6 
Sr}fioi)  iffTiv  6  ^e^aiQv  tKaara  rorjTUV  Kal  Kipia.  iroiQv  ^  Toiivavrlov. 

^  Liv.  xxix.  12  (205  B.C.,  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon)  "jusserunt  .  .  . 
omnes  tribus"  ;  xxx.  43  (201  B.C.,  peace  with  Carthage)  "De  pace  .  .  .  omnes 
tribus  jusserunt";  xxxiii.  25  (196  B.C.,  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon)  "ea 
rogatio  in  Capitolio  ad  plebem  lata  est.  Omnes  quinque  et  triginta  tribus,  uti 
rogas  jusserunt. " 
•  '  So  on  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxx.  43  "  M'.  Acilius 
et  Q.  Minucius  tribuni  plebis  ad  populnm  tulerunt  '  Vellent  juberentne  senatuni 
decernere  ut  cum  Carthaginiensibus  pax  fieret,  et  quern  earn  pacem  dare  quemque 
ex  Africa  exercitum  deportare  juberent ' "). 
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the  work  of  a  commander  and  a  senatorial  commission.  On  the 
other  hand,  cidee  with  treaties  {ewUaUs  foederaiae)  and  cities  with 
charters  (dvUatet  liberae)  have  their  rights  given  them  by  the 
people.  Itt  the  one  case  the  righta  are  guaranteed  by  an  irre- 
vocable agreement  sworn  to  by  the  feiiaUs ;  in  the  other  by  a 
revocable  charter  {Ux  dnta\  which  as  late  as  71  &c.  is  still  an 
utterance  of  the  people  {lex  rogata).^  We  shall  see,  in  dealing 
with  the  Senate,  that,  even  in  this  matter  of  granting  treaties  or 
charters  to  separate  states,  senatorial  authority  encroached  on 
that  of  the  people. 

(ii.)  We  have  already  seen  how  in  theory  the  popular  power 
of  election  was  a  modification  of  a  principle  of  nomination ;  - 
after  its  recognition  the  principles  regukting  it  were  practically 
those  of  legislation,  the  magistrate  questioning  and  the  people 
commanding.  The  representation  of  the  dual  community  is 
here  rather  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  legislation ;  for 
while  a  plehiscilum  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  leXy  no  one  credits  the 
tribune  with  the  position  of  'a  magistraius  populi,  and  however 
wide  his  powers  may  have  become,  he  always  remains  in  theory 
the  head  of  the  plebeian  community.  The  preliminaries  to 
election  necessary  to  the  candidate  for  office  have  already  been 
considered,'  and  the  further  process  of  election  will  be  dealt  with 
when  we  describe  the  procedure  of  the  comilia  as  a  whole. 

(iii.)  The  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  spring 
wholly  from  the  prcvocatio*  and  even  in  cases  where  it  did,  the 
appeal  tended  to  become  extinct,  from  the  fact  that  a  magistrate 
who  recognised  the  restrictions  imposed  on  his  imperium  by  law 
would  not  pronounce  a  sentence,  but  would  bring  the  case 
immediately  before  the  people.  A  trial  before  the  people 
(judicium  populi)  took  place  when  a  magistrate  recognised  the 
limitations  on  his  power ;  the  provocalio — an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  the  later  Republic — was  required  to  start  the 
same  procedure  when  the  magistrate  r*  fused  to  recognise  these 
limitations. 

The  judicial  competence  of  the  different  magistrates  and 
'mitia  was  determined  partly  by  law,  partly  by  custom.  Two 
tundamental  principles  were  recognised  : — 

(1)  That  capital  cases  should  be  reserved  for  the  centuries. 

'  See  Ue  Antonia  de  Ttruu—ibiu  (Bnuu  Fonlet). 
«  p.  47.  •  p.  187.  *  p.  63. 
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To  this  there  is  the  exception  furnished  by  the  special  capital 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plebs.^ 

(2)  That  a  case  initiated  by  a  magistrate  could  be  tried 
only  in  that  assembly  which  the  magistrate  was  competent  to 
approach.  To  this  principle  there  were  two  exceptions :  first, 
the  consular  delegates — the  quaestors  and  the  duumviri  per- 
duellionis  —  although  possessing  no  jus  agendi  cum  populo,  yet 
guided  the  assemblies  in  which  an  appeal  from  their  decision 
was  made ;  ^  and  secondly,  the  tribune,  when  conducting  a 
capital  prosecution  before  the  comitia  centuriata,  approached,  and 
perhaps  had  the  presidency  of,  this  body.^ 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  official  character  of  the  magistrate  who 
conducts  the  prosecution,  and  the  natui-e  of  the  penalty  which 
he  proposes,  are  signs  of  what  assembly  passes  its  final  judgment 
on  the  case. 

The  capital  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  expressed  through  the 
quaestors,  was  exercised  in  the  comitia  centuriata;  an  appeal 
against  the  coercitio  of  consuls  and'  praetors,  when  the  fine  which 
they  imposed  passed  the  limit  of  the  multa  suprema,^  cams  before 
the  comitia  tributa  populi.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  aediles  ^  was 
always  exercised  before  the  tribes ;  the  curule  aediles  as  magis- 
tratus  populi  must  have  brought  their  case  before  the  comitia 
tributa  populi;  the  plebeian  aediles,  who,  as  magistrates  of  the 
Plebs,  had  no  right  of  approaching  the  people,  appeared  before 
the  concilium  plebis.  With  regard  to  the  tribunes,  where  their 
jurisdiction  was  capital,  it  may  in  certain  cases  have  been 
exercised  by  the  concilium  plebis,  but  usually  necessitated  an 
appearance  before  the  comitia  centuriata;  ^  where  it  was  pecuniary, 
the  tribune  would  invariably  have  brought  the  case  before  his 
own  assembly  of  the  Plebs. 

The  procedure  in  a  judicium  populi  consisted  of  two  stages. 
In  the  first,  the  magistrate  who  intended  to  impose  a  sentence 
which  was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  personal  jurisdiction  held  a 
preliminary  examination  {anquisitio).'^  This  is  conducted  with 
the  fullest  publicity  before  an  informal  assembly  or  coiUio  which 

'  See  below  on  the  competence  of  the  concilium  plebis. 

''■  See  Momma.  Staatsr.  i.  p.  195  ;  ii.  p.  618.  =•  See  p.  161. 

*  p.  169.  »  p.  211.  «  p.  161. 

^  Anquisitio  (a  variant  of  the  quaestio  of  the  magistrate  when  he  investigates 
on  his  own  authority)  perhaps  means  an  "inquiry  on  both  sides,"  i.e.  through 
accusation  and  defence  (Lange  Rom.  Alt.  ii.  p.  470  ;  cf.  Festus  p.  22  "anquirere 
est  circum  quaerere  "). 
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he  hM  summoned.  This  preliminary  investigation  is  repeated 
three  times,  on  days  not  necessarily  consecutive.  The  magistrate 
is  represented  as  a  prosecutor,  and  his  expressions  of  opinion  at 
these  meetings  are  spoken  of  as  accusationes.  His  final  judgment, 
consequent  on  the  procee<ling8  of  the  third  conlio,  is  a  bill  (rogaiio), 
which  he  gives  notice  of  his  int(;ntion  to  bring  before  the 
eomilia.  The  penalty  proposed  in  this  bill  need  not  be  that 
originally  suggested,  for  the  investigation  may  have  led  the 
magistrate  to  amend  his  original  proposal.^ 

The  legal  interval  for  promulgation — three  weeks — then 
elapsed,  and  at  its  close  the  proposal  was  brought  by  the 
magistrate  before  the  comitia.  It  was  then  either  accepted  or 
rejected  (necessarily  without  amendment)  by  the  assembled 
people.  This  formal  assembly  (comitia)  was,  in  judicial  as  in 
legislative  acts,  preceded  by  a  contio ;  and  the  magistrate's  final 
statement  of  his  proposal  before  this  amtio  \b  spoken  of  as  his 
"  fourth  accusation  "  (qtiarta  accusatio).^  If,  through  any  chance, 
such  as  evil  auspices,  the  bill  was  not  carried  through  the  comitia, 
a  fresh  promulgation,  with  another  interval  of  three  weeks, 
was  necessary  for  a  revival  of  the  trial.  This  necessity  made 
a  repetition  of  a  prosecution  by  the  same  magistrate  on  the 
same  charge  very  infrequent.* 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  the  case  of  a  judicium  popvli 
consequent  on  the  magistrate's  recognising  the  limitations  on  his 
power.  But  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  refusing  this  recognition, 
and  in  this  case  the  matter  can  bo  brought  to  the  people  only 
by  means  of  an  appeal  (provocatio)  lodged  by  the  accused.  This 
contingency  was,  in  the  middle  and  later  Kepublic,  unusual  but 
not  unknown,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duumviri  perduellionis 
was,  as  we  know  from  the  case  of  Rabirius,*  regiilated  at  times 
in  such  a  manner  that  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  procedure. 

'  Lir.  iL  52  (the  tribanes)  "cnm  capitU  anqnisiswnt,  dno  inilia  aeris  daronato 
mnltam  edixernut "  ;  zzvi.  3  (a  pecuniary  penalty  having  been  pro|>o8e4l  duHng 
the  first  two  days)  "tertio  .  .  .  tanta  ira  accensa  est  at  capite  anquirendum 
contio  fubclamaret." 

*  Cic.  ^m>  Dam,  17,  45  "cnm  tarn  moderata  judicta  popnli  sint  a  mi^oribaa 
oonstituta  .  .  .  ne  inprodicta  die  quia  accoaetur,  ut  ter  ante  magintratna 
aocuaet  intermlMa  die  quam  multam  irroget  ant  Judicet,  qnarta  sit  accu.natio 
trinnm  nundinum  prodicta  die,  quo  die  Jadiciom  ait  fotoriun."  Cf.  App. 
B.C.  L  74. 

'  Cic.  Lo.  "si  qua  res  ilium  diem  ant  auspidis  ant  excusatione  sn»ta1it  tot* 
ranm  jndiplnmque  nublatnm  «jt."  *  FMo  Caw.  xxxvti.  27. 
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In  such  a  case  there  were  two  magisterial  investigations  instead 
of  one.  The  first  was  the  quaesiio,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
magistrate  had  pronounced  the  appellable  sentence ;  the  second 
was  the  anqiiisitio  before  the  people  preceding  the  decision  in  the 
comitia.  It  must  occasionally  have  happened  that  different 
magistrates  conducted  these  two  stages  of  procedure ;  for  if  an 
individual  appealed  against  the  decision  of  a  magistrate  in  a 
province  or  in  the  field,  this  magistrate  might  himself  be  unable 
to  conduct  the  case  at  Rome. 

The  people  is  represented  from  a  very  early  time  as  rescinding 
its  own  sentences.^  This  rescission  was  simply  the  repeal  of  a 
law,  and  was  perhaps  not  regarded  originally  as  the  revision  of 
its  own  sentence  by  a  court.  No  provision  was  made  that  the 
particular  assembly  which  had  pronounced  the  sentence  should 
repeal  it.  This  was,  indeed,  sometimes  the  case.  Popilius,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  held  responsible  for  the  judicial  murders 
following  the  fate  of  Ti.  Graccluis,  was  both  banished  and  restored 
by  plebiscita.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Metellus,  "  interdicted  " 
by  a  consular  bill,  which  must  have  been  passed  at  the  comitia 
centnriata,^  was  restored  by  the  rogatio  of  a  tribune,*  while  Cicero 
himself,  banished  by  a  tribunician  enactment,  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  a  consular  law  passed  at  the  comitia  centuriata.^ 

A  further  step  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  taken  when 
attempts  were  made  to  rescind  the  decisions  of  the  judices  of 
criminal  commissions  by  decrees  of  the  people.  This  was  first 
attempted  in  88  B.C.  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who 
carried  a  plebiscitum  for  the  restoration  of  exiles  who  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Varian  commission.^  Other  tentative 
steps  in  the  same  direction  led  up  to  Caesar's  bill  of  49,  by 
which  he  effected  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
demned under  the  Pompeian  laws  of  52  B.c.^     The  instances  of 

'  Cic.  pro  Dmno  32,  86  "at  vero  .  .  .  Kaeso  ille  Quinctius  (c£  Liv.  iii.  13)  et 
M.  Furius  Camillus  et  M.  Servilius  Aliala  (cf.  Liv.  iv.  16,  21)  .  .  .  populi  incitati 
vim  iracundiamque  subierunt ;  damnatique  couiitiis  centuriatis  cum  in  exiliuin 
profugissent,  rursus  ab  eodem  populo  placato  sunt  in  suaiu  pristinam  dignitatem 
restitutL" 

2  Cic.  Brut.  34,  128  ;  post  Red.  in  Sen,  16,  38. 

'  App.  B.C.  L  31. 

*  Cic.  pro  Plane.  28,  69  ;  post  Red.  in  Sen.  15,  38. 

»  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  1,  4. 

'  A  uct.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  28,  45. 

'  Caes.  B.C.  iii.  1  "praetoribas  tribunisque  plebis  rogationes  ad  populnra 
ferentibns  ...  in  integrum  restituit."     Cf.  Suet  Caes.  41  ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  27. 
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this  period  generally  illustrate  the  reaoiMion  of  the  decrees  of 
special  commissions,  which  were  themselves  political  weapons 
evoked  by  party  conflict,  but  M.  Antonius  when  tribune  is  said 
to  have  effected  tho  restoration  of  a  man  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  an  ordinary  crime,^  and,  therefore,  presumably  by 
an  ordinary  quaestio  perpetua,  and  it  seems  clear  that  by  Cicero's 
time  this  power  of  restitution  by  the  comilia  had  come  to  be  re- 
giirded  ta  practically  one  of  pardon.  Eiich  of  the  three  legislative 
assemblies  was  competent  to  "  restore  "  {restUuere).  The  proposals 
are  usually  tribunician,  but  Caesar  also  employed  praetorian 
it^tions  (probably  before  the  comilia  tributa)  for  the  purpose.' 

Two  powers  analogous  to  that  of  the  rescission  of  a  sentence 
are  the  remission  of  outlawry  and  amnesty. 

The  outlawry  referred  to  is  not  that  following  on  aquM  et 
t$mu  inierdidio,  which  was  an  act  of  the  people  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  criminal  sentence,  but  that  consequent  on  a  decree  of 
the  Senate,  which  had  pronounced  individuals  to  be  Iwstes. 
Although  we  might  have  expected  that  the  Senate,  which  passed, 
would  be  the  body  to  rescind  such  a  decree,  we  find  the  belief 
that  the  restitution  of  the  outlawed  required  a  lex  or  plehiscitunu 
Marius  pretended  that  such  a  permit  was  necessary  for  his 
entrance  into  Rome  in  87  B.c.,^  and  Octavian  in  43  B.C.  had  u 
law  passed  which  rescinded  the  outlawry  of  Dolabella.^ 

Amnesty  is  an  act  which  implies  that  no  trial  and  no  con- 
demnation, whether  pronounced  by  a  court  or  other  body,  have 
taken  place ;  it  gives  immunity  from  the  consequence  of  criminal 
acts  that  have  not  yet  been  judged.  This,  however,  is  a  pre- 
rogative, not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Senate.  It  was  a  decree 
of  this  body  that  gave  an  immunity  (not  subsequently  respected) 
to  Caesar's  murderers  in  44  B.C.,^  and  a  similar  act  in  33  B.a 
granted  an  amnesty  to  senators  who  had  during  the  civil  war 
raised  troops  at  their  own  cost.° 

The  occasional  grounds  of  invalidity  of  these  legislative  or 
quasi-legislative  acts  of  the  people  have  already  been  incidentally 
considered.  We  have  spoken  of  the  conditions  of  the  auspices 
and  the  intercession,^  neglect  of  either  of  which  made  a  law  ipso 

>  "(Ic  alea  condemnatum  "  (Cic.  PhU.  ii.  23,  56),  that  is.  probably,  under  the 
lex  Cornelia  de/aUis  (Rein  Crimittalrecht  p.  833). 
9  See  D.  248. 

»  PluU  Mar.  48 ;  cf.  Veil.  ii.  21  ;  App.  B.C.  L  70. 
*  App.  B,C.  UL  95.  6  V>H.  Ii.  68 ;  cf.  Cic.  PhU.  L  1,  1. 

<■  Dio  Caas.  xllx.  43.  ^  pp.  166,  179. 
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ju,re  invalid,  and  the  same  consequence  followed  a  breach  of  the 
formal  rules  which  the  people  had  made  for  its  own  guidance, 
such  as  the  rules  of  promulgation  which  we  shall  soon  discuss, 
or  the  provision  against  the  union  of  heterogeneous  measures  in 
the  same  bill.^  In  the  earlier  period  of  Republican  history  such 
invalid  ordinances  were,  when  they  took  the  form  of  election, 
subjected  to  a  procedure  resembling  repeal,  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  magistrates  vitio  aeati  forced  to  abdicate  their  office, 
a  renewal  of  the  elective  procedure  following  on  their  abdication  ;- 
and  even  in  the  case  of  laws  which  offended  against  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  was  at  all  times  considered  safer 
to  secure  their  formal  repeal.^  But  the  more  logical  idea  of 
absolute  nullity,  which  required  no  repeal,  subsequently  prevailed, 
and  we  sliall  find  that  it  is  the  Senate  which,  as  the  guide  of  the 
executive  power,  pronounces  enactments  to  be  invalid  in  conse- 
quence of  formal  flaws. 

When  we  turn  from  the  "  people  "  in_general„toJts_marruffi&tat- 
tions  in  the  separate  cami/ia  ana  in  .the  concilium  of  the  Plebs,  we 
find  that,  although  historically  we  are  dealing  with  4ifljer£nt 
parliaments,  practically  we  are  treating  the  Roman  community 
engaged' with  different  orders  of  the  day  under  different  formal 
rules.  The  people  require  to  be  organised  in  one  way  for  one 
function,  in  another  way  for  another,^  but  under  the  changing 
forms_the.rejs_.a_unit^  of  personnel  which  forbids  us  regarding  the 
different  assemblies  as  difierent  sovereigns.^  The  only  disturbance 
to  this  unity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Patricians  were  always 
excluded  from  the  concilium  of  the  Plebs.^ 

The  comitia  curiata,  the  oldest  sovereign  in  Rome,  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  self.   Its  main  constitutional  function  was  that 

1  p.  239. 

^  When  Varro  says  {L.L.  vi.  30)  "  magistratus  vitio  creatus  nihilo  secius 
magistratus  "  he  is  reflecting  the  practical  procedure — hardly  the  constitutional 
theory,  unless  the  dictum  implies  that  repeal  is  impossible  because  unnecessary, 
and  that  there  is  no  authority  lor  determining  tlie  nullity  of  the  election. 

'  Cicero  says,  with  respect  to  the  law  exiling  him,  that  there  was  some  point 
in  its  being  held  invalid  as  a  privUegium,  "  sed  molto  est  melius  abrogari "  (ad 
Ati.  iii.  15,  5). 

*  Laelius  Felix  ap.  Cell.  xv.  27,  5  "Cum  ex  generilms  hominum  suffragium 
feratur,  'curiata'  comitia  esse,  cum  ex  censu  et  aetate  '  ceuturiata,'  cum  ex 
regionibus  et  locis,  '  tributa.'  " 

*  How  easily  one  comitia  could  melt  into  another  is  shown  by  the  words  of 
Cicero  [ad  Fam.  viL  30  (44  B.C.)]  "  Ille  autem  (Caesar),  qui  comitiis  tributis 
esset  auspicatus,  ceuturiata  habuit." 

'  See  Appendix  on  the  comitia  tributa. 
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of  passing  t  K^  l^  /««rt«i^  which  was  n»^^  f^f  thiT  ""^^^nlm 
origi»»aUy  01  the  JmotrUm^  and,  with  the  creation  of  fresh 
patnoAn  magistraciee,  of  MMfOtaku  which  these  involved*  Yet 
althougb  in  tneory  no  magistracy  was  properly  constituted  (jwlus) 
until  its  holder  had  received  the  ratification  of  the  ewriae,  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  those  with  imperium,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  in  that  of  others,  most  of  the  ordinary  functions  could 
be  exercised  without  this  sanction.  It  was  only  the  full  exercise 
of  the  impaiumy  whether  in  jurisdiction,  in  military  command,  or 
in  the  transmission  of  office,  that  was  in  suspense  until  the  lex 
had  been  elicited.  Without  it  the  praetor  coiild  not  give  justice 
from  his  tribunal,^  the  consul  could  not  hold  an  assembly  for  the 
creation  of  his  successor,*  and  whether  as  magistrate  or  pro- 
magistrate  could  not  exercise  the  full  imperium  in  the  field,^ 
until  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  lex  Cornelia  de  provincOs 
ordinandis  made  the  requirement  in  this  last  particular  a  doubtful 
point.* 

For  the  purpose  of  this  conferment  the  comitia  curiata  was  in 
Cicero's  day  often  represented  by  but  thirty  lictors,'  and  the 
same  scanty  attendance  may  have  sufficed  for  the  other  formal 
acts  which  it  retained  from  antiquity.  These  are  the  acts  of  the 
comitia  calaia.^  The  publij  will  and  testament  made  at  this 
assembly  was  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Kepublic;  but  the 
cqrpiUia  still  met,  imder  the  presidency  of  the  poniifex  maximus,  for 
themaugurBtion  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the/ami7i«5,  and  under 
the  same  guidance  for  the  detestatio  sacrorum  made  by  one  who 
passed  from  his  gens  either  by  an  act  of  adrogation  or  by  transi- 
tion from  the  patrician  to  the  plebeian  ordcr.^ 

»  p.  49. 

*  Messala  tip.  Q«ll.  xiii.  15,  4  "  Minoribus  creatis  magistratibns  tribntix 
oomitiia  magistratus,  sed  jostoa  curiata  datur  lege." 

»  Dio  Caw.  xxxix.  19.  *  ib.  xlL  43. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  U.  12,  SO  "consnli,  si  legem  coriatam  non  habet,  attiogere 
ram  militanm  nou  licet" 

'  SoIIa'a  law  had  aaid  that  the  magistrate  should  retain  imperium  nntU  he  re- 
entend  the  city,  appareutly  without  mentioning  the  lex  curiata.  App.  Claudius, 
consul  for  54  B.C.,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the  tribunician  veto  from  getting 
his  lex  ewiata  passed,  presumed  on  this  silence  and  said  "  legem  cnriatam  consnli 
ferri  opus  ease,  neoease  non  esM  ;  se,  quoniam  ex  senatus  consulto  provinciam 
haberet,  lege  Cornelia  imperium  habiturum  quoad  in  urbem  introisset "  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  i.  9,  25). 

'  Cic.  dt  Leg.  Agr.  iL  12,  81.  •  p.  26. 

'  Gell.  XT.  27,  1  "  'calata'  comitia  esse,  quae  pro  conlegio  pontiflcum  habaa- 
tur  aut  regis  aut  flaminum  inangnrandorum  causa.  Eorum  antem  alia  ease 
'  curiata.'  alia  '  centnriata '.  .  .  Isdam  oomitiia,  quae  *  calata '  appellari  diximoa, 
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The jqmitig^ceniuriaki,  once  known  as  the  "greatest  of  the 
comitia  "  (comitiatus  maximus),^  not  only  from  its  importance  as 
exgre^ingthe  sovereignLwill,  but  from  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  the  assembled  army,  always  retained  something 
of  its  military  character  and  its  association  with  the  imperinm. 
Its  summons  and  presidency  belong  by  right  only  to  the 
magistrates  with  imperium.  The  consuls  are  its  normal  presidents 
for  elections  and  for  laws ;  the  praetor  approaches  it  for  purposes 
of  jurisdiction,  and  the  interrex  for  the  election  of  a  consul. 
The  election  of  magistrates  with  imperium  and  of  the  censors 
was  confined  to  this  body,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  its 
supreme  judicial  authority  was  asserted  and  infringed.^  The 
army  alone  could  declare  war,^  but  its  legislative  power,  though 
never  lost,  was  infrequently  asserted  after  the  recognition  of 
sovereignty  in  the  two  assemblies  of  the  tribes  which  were 
more  easily  summoned  and  organised. 

But  not  only  did  the  tribe  assemblies  infringe  the  power  of 
those  of  the  centuries,  they  became  the  later  model  of  the 
latter,  and  the  tendency  to  detract  from  the  influence  of  wealth 
was  shown  in  the  reor^nisation_of_the  com#^^  centuriata  on  a 
tribal  basis.*  The  date  of  this  change  is  unknown  ;  but,  as  the 
redistribution  of  the  centuries  in  its  final  form  assumes  the 
existence  of  thirty-five  tribes,  the  alteration  may  not  be  earlier 
than  the  year  241  B.C.  The  leading  principle  of  the  new 
arrangement  was  that  the  five  classes  were  distributed  over  all 
the  tribes  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were  two  centuries  of  each 
class — one  century  of  seniores  and  one  oijuniores — in  a  single  tribe. 
Each    class  thus  had  two  votes  in  a  tribe  and  seventy  votes 

et  sacrorum  detestatio  et  testanieuta  fieri  solebant."  It  is  not  kuowu  what 
particular  9j|^  were  reserved  for  the  "comitia  calata  "  assembled  centuriatim; 
Mommsell^'Riinks  the  inauguration  of  the  Flamen  Martialis  outside  the  city 
(StacUsr.  iii.  p.  307). 

1  p.  107.  -  pp.  107,  246.  3  p.  244. 

*  Liv.  i.  43  "  Nee  mirari  oportet  hunc  ordinem,  qui  nunc  est  post  expletas 
quinque  et  triginta  tribus  duplicate  earum  numero  centuriis  juniorum  seniorum- 
que,  ad  institutam  aV»  Servio  TuUio  summam  non  con  venire."  Cf.  Dionys. 
Iv,  21.  The  description  of  Cicero  {de  Rep.  iL  22,  39  and  40)  probably 
refers  to  the  Servian  arrangement,  although  Mommsen  (Stuatsr.  iii.  p.  275) 
holds  that  it  refers  to  the  reformed  comitia.  The  description  given  in  the 
text  is  in  essentials  that  of  Pantagathus  (died  1567)  ap.  Ursinum  in  Liv.  i.  43. 
For  the  different  systems  that  have  been  adopted  see  Willems  Le  Droit  PiMic 
p.  97.  Mommsen  (I.e.)  admits  the  70  votes  for  the  70  centuries  of  the  first 
class,  but  thinks  that  the  280  centuries  of  the  other  classes  were  so  combined  as  to 
form  but  100  votes  ;  the  total  votes  being  70  + 100  +  5  + 1 8  =  193,  as  before. 
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in  nil.  Tlif  ui^^htoon  centuries  of  knights  still  stood  outsido  tho 
>  (ful  tHc  four  centurie«  of  Jainriy  acf^tm,  tHicines  and 
s  and  the  fifth  century  of  proUiarii  which  probably 
•  \is'.  !  at,  this  time.^  The  total  number  of  centuries  would  thus 
hv  Sl.\  (350+  18  +  5).  Xhfi-Biajarity  of  fthis  nnmber  \r^  187, 
but  the  first  classaodJthe  equU^^giiffiihBX.  naw  haYO.butbb  votcH, 
thus  losing  their  prep      '  o  in  voting  power.     In  spite  of 

this  arrangement  by  ti  lo  is  no  tribal  vote.     The"iinit  of 

voting  is  still  the  century,  and  it  is  the  number  of  centuries  that 
decides  the  question.  The  orgnniivifioij  i%;  still  by  claasea,  the 
seventy  centuries  of  each  class  \  ni  bodies.*     The 

f^vf^f If  Bflf *"  ^till  ^^  ^inifa  fanft  ♦>'    ;:^  .14  first,' audTEfi— 

firs^class  took- precedence  of  t  imi    u\<-    lot   which 

designated  the  centwriapraerogati  have  l>cen  cast  only 

amonjjst  the  seventy  ponpiy  of  :  juniores  belonging  to 

this  clasaC 

The  restoration  by  Sulla  of  the  older  method  of  voting 
(88  B.C.)  *  was  not  a  permanent  reform.  It  disappeared  during 
the  Cinnan  reaction,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was 
renewed  by  the  dictator.  If  it  was,  it  soon  vanished  with  other 
items  of  his  aristocratic  reorganisation. 

The  camUia  tributa  was  the  most  handy  of  all  the  assemblies  of 
the  full  Populus,  and  was,  consequently,  the  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  passing  of  leges.  Its  presidents  were  the 
patrician  magistrates,  usually  the  consuls  and  praetors  and,  for 
purposes  of  jurisdiction,  the  curule  aediles.  It  elected  these 
ae<liles  and  other  lower  magistrates  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
twenty-four  tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions.  Its  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  conciliun\  pl^f'it,-  practically  the  sovereign  body  of  the 
state,  differed  from  this  last  assembly  in  two  respects.     It  could 

1  p.  73. 

'  Cic.  Phil.  U.  33,  82  "  Ecce  Dolabellae  comitionim  dies :  aortitio  pnerog«- 
tivite :  qnieacit.  R«nuntiatur,  tacet  Prima  classis  vocatur :  renuutiatnr. 
Deinde,  ita  ut  aasolet,  raffragia  ;  tnm  s^cniida  clamisi." 

'  Liv.  xliiL  16  "cum  ex  daodecim  ceDturiiii  equitum  octo  censorem  condem- 
nasMDt,  multaeqne  aliae  priinafl  classiK."  It  would  necm  as  thoagh  the  wx 
at^froffia  (p.  78)  voted  with  or  after  the  first  class.  Drakenlwrch  would  reail 
oetodeeim  for  dtuxUcim,  but  this  would  seem  to  give  too  small  a  number  of  con- 
demnatory votes  amongst  the  elites.  *  Cic.  pro  Plane.  20,  49. 

*  Hence  such  ezpTMsiona  as  AnieH$i$  juniorum.  Vittiria  ptnutrvm,  Oaleria 
funiomtn  (Lir.  zziv.  7  ;  xxvi.  ii2  ;  xxvii.  6). 

*  App.  B.C.  I.  r>9. 
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be  summoned  only  by  plebeian  magistrates  and  it  never  included 
the  I'atricians.^  Besides  issuing  universally  valid  decrees  (plebis- 
cita),  it  elected  the  magistrates  of  the  Plebs,  and  in  its  judicial 
capacity  was  the  body  which  considered  the  penalties  which  they 
had  formulated.  By  the  strict  letter  of  the  Twelve  Tables  this 
jurisdiction  should  have  been  limited  to  the  imposition  of  fines,^ 
but,  besides  instances  of  its  capital  jurisdiction  at  an  early 
period  of  its  history,  it  continued  to  possess  the  unquestioned 
right  of  pronouncing  outlawry  (aquae  et  ignis  interdictio)  against 
any  one  already  in  exile,^  and  after  the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus 
there  are  traces  of  an  independent  capital  jurisdiction  which  it 
exercised  against  magistrates  who  had  violated  the  provocation 

The  freedom  of  this  plebeian  assembly  was  for  a  time  limited 
by  Sulla's  ordinance  (88  B.C.)  directing  that  no  measure  should 
be  brought  before  it  which  had  not  received  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Senate ;  ^  but  the  old  powers  of  unimpeded  legislation 
were  restored  in  70  B.C.  If  Sulla  also  took  the  right  of  prose- 
cution from  the  tribune,®  the  higher  jurisdiction  of  the  Plebs 
was  restored  by  the  enactment  which  gave  it  back  its  legislative 
power,  for  tribunician  prosecutions  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic. 

An  anomalous  use  of  the  popular  suffrage  was  made  in  the 
case  of  elections  to  the  priestly  colleges.  Formerly  they  had 
been  kept  distinct  from  the  secular  life  of  the  state,  and  even 
when  the  reforming  spirit  dictated  that  they  should  be  submitted 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  a  religious  scruple  forbade  the  inter- 
vention of  the  comitia.  The  electoral  body  was  composed  of 
seventeen  tribes  selected  by  lot  from  the  thirty-five,  and  this 

^  See  Appendix  on  the  comitia  trOntia. 

2  p.  107. 

^  Liv.  XXV.  4  (212  B.c.)  "Tribuni  plebem  rogaverunt  plebesque  ita  scivit,  'Si 
M.  Postumius  ante  K.  Maias  non  prodisset  citatusque  eo  die  non  respondisset  neque 
ezcnsatus  esset,  videri  eum  in  exilio  esse,  bonaque  ejus  venire,  ipsi  aqua  et  igni 
placere  interdici";  ib.  xxvi.  3  (211  B.C.)  "Cn.  Fulvius  exulatum  Tarqainioe 
abiit.     Id  ei  justum  exilium  esse  scivit  plebs." 

*  When  Plutarch  says  (C  Gracch.  4)  that  C.  Gracchus  gave  the  right  of  trying 
such  cases  t(^  SififJ^,  this  word  may  include  the  Plebs.  Gracchus  at  least  seems  to 
have  banished  the  ex-consul  Popilius  by  means  of  a  plebiscUwin  (Cic.  pro  Domo 
31,  82  "  ubi  enim  tuleras  ut  mifai  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur  ?  quod  Gracchus  de 
P.  Popilio  .  .  tulit "), 

»  App.  B.C.  L  59. 

•  This  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from  the  words  of  Cicero  {in  Verr.  Act  i. 
13,  38)  "  judiciLs  ad  senatorium  ordinem  translatis  sublataque  populi  Bomani  iu 
unum  quemque  vestrum  potestate." 
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body,  which  was  not  the  Populus,'  was  presided  over  by  a  pontiff.' 
This  organiiiation  was  prolNibly  first  applied  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  ac.  to  the  creation  of  the  ponti/ex  maximtu . 
it  received  a  great  extension  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
A  Domitian  law,  a  plebiscUum  of  104  B.C.,  applied  election  in 
a  modified  form  to  the  religious  collegia — probably  to  the  four 
great  guilds  of  pontifis,  augurs,  quindeccmvirs,  and  epulones. 
The  college  in  question  presented,  the  |}eople  elected  and  gave 
to  the  college  again  a  eongi  eCilire,  whereupon  the  chosen  candi- 
date was  solemnly  coopted  by  the  members  of  his  guild.'  Sulla 
abolished  this  mode  of  appointment,  and  perhaps  with  it  the 
popular  election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  restoring  the  aristocratic 
mode  of  cooptation ;  but  appointment  by  the  seventeen  tribes 
was  restored  again  in  63  B.C.,  through  a  plebiscite  of  the  tribune 
Labienus.^ 

Our  final  task  in  connexion  with  the  people  and  its  powers 
will  be  to  describe  the  preliminaries  to  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  and  the  concUium,  and  the  mode  in  which  business  was 
transacted  at  these  gatherings. 

The  legal  days  of  meeting  (comitiaUs  dies)  were  those  which 

were  neither  holy  {nefasli)  nor  dedicated  to  the  work  of  justice 

(fasti).     The  194  days  thus  left  clear  were  further  broken  into 

by  the  nundinae^  the  first  days  of  the  eight-day  week,  on  which 

not  even  a  contio  could  be  held,^  and  by  the  movable  festivals 

{feriae  conceptivae)  which  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates.     These 

rules  of  time  were  binding  on  all  meetings  of  Populus  and  Plebs ; 

those  of  place  differed  for  the  various  assemblies.     The  assembly 

of  the  curiae  met  within  the  pomerium,  usually  in  the  Comitium 

on  the  north-west  of  the  Forum.®     The  centuries,  on  the  other 

hand,  must  meet  without  the  walls,  and  their  place  of  assembly 

was  usually  the  Campus  Martius,  but  meetings  are  sometimes 

'  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  IL  7,  18  "Quod  populus  per  religionem  sacerdotia mandare 
non  potent,  nt  minor  pan  populi  vocaretur." 

*  For  thU  presidency  by  the  youngest  pontifez  (the  one,  i.e.,  who  stood  the 
leant  chance  of  election)  see  Liv.  zxv.  5  (212  B.C.).  From  Cic.  <uL  BnU.  L  5,  4 
it  follows  that  the  consols  had  something  to  do  with  arranging  the  elections,  but 
not  that  they  were  erer  the  presMenta. 

*  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  li.  7,  18 ;  VelL  li.  12,  8. 

*  Dio  Cass,  zzxvii.  37. 

*  Macrob.  SaL  i.  10,  29  "Julius  Caesar  XVI  auspiciomm  libro  negat  nnndinis 
conlionem  advocari  posse,  id  est  cum  popnlo  agi  ideoque  nondinia  Romanorum 
hab«ri  comitia  non  posse." 

*  Varro  L.L.  v.  155  "comitium  ab  eo  quod  ooibant  eu  comitiis  eoriatis  et 
litrnm  csnsa." 
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found  in  other  places  such  as  "  the  Peteline  grove  outside  the 
river-gate,"  and  an  unknown  site  called  the  Aesculetum.^  The 
two  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  originally  bound  to  no  locality, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  plebeian,  as  purely  city,  magistrates 
could  not  easily  find  their  way  outside  the  Avails.  But  the 
eliciting  of  a  rogatio  from  the  tribes  by  the  consul  in  his  camp  at 
Sutrium  in  357  B.c.  led,  through  the  fear  of  military  influence,  to 
the  rule  that  no  resolution  should  be  elicited  from  the  people 
in  the  military  domain,-  and  since  that  date  the  two  assemblies 
of  the  tribes  were  held  within  the  first  milestone.  The  open 
space  of  the  Capitol  (area  Capitolii)  was  at  one  time  their  usual 
resort  both  for  elections  and  for  laws,  but  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Republic  it  was  found  convenient  to  conduct  the  elections 
both  of  the  lower  and  plebeian  magistrates  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  while  the  Rostra  in  the  Forum,  the  usual  centre  of 
demagogic  strife  and  the  ordinary  gathering  place  for  contiones, 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  legislation  of  the  tribes.^ 

The  first  step  in  the  intercourse  of  a  magistrate  with  the 
people,  which  was  to  produce  a  binding  act,  was  the  setting 
forth  by  the  former  of  a  decree  specifying  the  day  of  meeting,* 
and  describing  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  meant  to  introduce. 
This  promulgation  ^  assumed  various  forms  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  projected  meeting.  In  prosecutions  it  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  accused,  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and 
the  penalty  proposed ;  in  elections  at  least  the  places  to  be  filled, 
but  probably  in  later  times  a  list  of  the  candidates  as  well ;  ^ 
in  legislation  the  text  of  the  law  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  rogatio.  No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  that  the 
text  should  remain  unaltered  until  a  Licinio-Junian  law  of 
62  B.C.  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  promulgated  enactment 
should  be  deposited  in  the  aerarium  as  a  guarantee  that  no 
amendment  was  inserted  before  the  people  was  asked  to  accept  it.^ 

»  Liv.  vi.  20  ;  Plin.  ff.N.  xvi.  10,  37.  ^  ljv.  vii.  16. 

'  The  change  to  the  Forum  is  perhaps  post-Gracchan ;  see  Momms.  Staatsr. 
iii.  p.  385.     Cf.  the  prescription  of  the  lex  Quinctia  de  aquaeductibus  (p.  242). 

*  Gell.  xiii.  15,  1  "  In  edicto  consultmi,  quo  edicunt  quis  dies  comitiis  centuri- 
atis  futurus  sit."  "Coraitia  edicere  "  (Liv.  xxiii.  31)  and  "comitia  indicere" 
(Liv.  iv.  6)  are  employed  as  descriptive  of  this  act. 

*  Festus  p.  224  "  promulgari  leges  dicuntur  cum  primum  in  vulgus  eduntur, 
quasi  provulgari."  ®  Momms.  Staatsr.  iii.  p.  370. 

'  Schol.  Bob.  toac.^o5fe«<.64, 135(p.  310)  "'lex)Liciniaet  Junia  .  .  .  illud 
cavebat  ne  clam  aerario  legem  ferri  liceret."  For  registration  in  the  aerarium  at 
the  time  of  promulgation  cf.  Cic.  de  T^fi.  iii.  4,  11.     Clodius'  law  exiling  Cicero 
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The  roinimum  interval  between  the  promulgation  and  the 
meeting  was  the  apace  of  three  nundina,  i.e.  24  days,  and  this 
( ondition  waa  as  necessary  for  jurisdiction  and  elections  as  for 
1 1\^  '  On  the  appointed  day  the  first  act  of  the  magistrate, 
wliu  meant  to  guide  a  meeting  of  the  Populus,  was  the  arupicatio 
in  the  sacred  enclosure  (templum)  which  formed  the  centre  of 
the  gathering.  Celestial  signs  alone  ^  seem  to  have  been  the 
object  of  this  morning  watch ;  but  no  such  observation  was 
necessary  for  plebeian  gatherings ;  they  were  disturbed  only  by 
aiupida  oblaiiva.^  The  auspices  had  been  taken  before  sunrise, 
and  if  they  were  favourable  the  herald  was  then  sent  round  the 
walls  inviting  the  people  to  meet  the  magistrate  at  dawn.^  This 
wiis  sufficient  for  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.*  For  the  centuries 
more  elaborate  preparations  were  necessary.  Proclamation  of 
the  meeting  was  made  from  the  Rostra,  and  the  red  flag  flew 
from  the  Janiculum  to  show  that  it  was  guarded  while  the  army 
Mas  busy  in  the  Campus.®  The  military  horn  was  blown  on 
the  arx  and  round  the  walls,  and,  if  the  summons  was  for  a  court 
of  justice,  before  the  house  of  the  accused.' 

When  the  people  were  assembled  the  president  opened  with 
a  prayer,*  and  the  rogatio  was  read  with  the  request  whether 
the  quirites  "  will  and  order  it "  (velitis,  jubeatis).  The  magis- 
trate is  now  addressing  a  cantio,  and  the  rogatio  is  subjected 
to  a  limited  discussion.  The  president  explains  and  advises  it, 
and  the  officials  or  senators  whom  he  has  assembled  express  their 
support  or  dissent.*  This  discussion  always  preceded  acts  of 
legislation.^®     When  the  comitia  met  for  jurisdiction  there  may 

in   68   B.O.  was  amended  (Cic.  ad  Att.    iii.   2   "praesertiin  nondum  rogatione 
correcta  "),  bat  whether  before  or  after  promulgation  is  not  clear. 

'  Dionysiaa,  Plutarch,  and  Priscian  explain  triiwim  immuUimm»  as  the  third 
market-<lay,  an  interval  of  trinarum  nundinantm,  Le.  aeTenteen  days ;  bat 
Moninuen  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  its  being  three  nundirut,  Le.  intervals 
of  eight  dAjs  (SlaiiUr.  iiL  p.  375).  '^  p.  164.  *  p.  88. 

*  Varro  L.L.  vL  91  "comitiatum  praeco  populam  vocet  ad  te,  et  earn  de 
maris  vocet  praeca" 

*  The  herald  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  eoneilium  pUbit. 
The  amiUia  euriata  were  sammoned  by  a  lietor  euriatius.  See  Momms.  Staattr. 
iiL  p.  886. 

*  Oell.  XT.  27  ;  Die  Cass,  zzxvii.  27. 

»  Varro  L.L.  vL  92  j  Plat  C.  OraccJi.  3. 

'  "Sollemne  carmen  precationis"  (Ur.  zxxix.  IS). 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  4,  11  "  qui  agent  .  .  .  rem  populum  docento "  ;  Quintil. 
In*L  Or.  IL  4,  88  "  Romania  pro  contione  suadere  ao  dissuadere  moris  fiiit" 

'"  Except  perhaps  at  the  comitia  eenturiata  (Momma.  iiL  p.  895),  bot  this 
body  had  almost  oeaaed  to  be  a  legislative  assembly. 

S 
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have  been  some  debate  even  in  the  quarta  accusatio ;  ^  it  was 
probably  only  at  elections  that  it  was  wholly  absent. 

When  the  discussion  was  over  the  contio  was  dissolved. 
Those  who  had  no  votes  were  dismissed  from  the  enclosure ;  ^ 
to  those  with  votes  the  magistrate  said,  "  Si  vobis  videtur, 
discedite,  quirites,"  ^  thus  asking  them  to  divide  up  into  their 
separate  compartments,  whether  tribes  or  curiae  or  centuries. 
The  enclosure  was  deemed  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  privileged 
citizens,  although  where  such  a  space  could  have  been  found  on 
the  Capitol  or  in  the  Forum  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Koman 
topography.  This  enclosure  was  divided  longitudinally  into 
as  many  compartments  (consaepta)  as  there  were  voting  divisions. 
Each  division  was  connected  with  the  magistrate's  tribunal 
through  a  gallery  (pons)  running  the  whole  length  of  the  en- 
closure, this  high  gallery  being  connected  with  the  various 
voting  compartments  by  separate  descending  pontes. 

The  votes  in  each  compartment  were  taken  singly,  and  were 
given  at  the  exits  of  the  various  pontes.  During  the  greater 
part  of  Republican  history  votes  were  given  verbally,  the  tellers 
(rogatores)  marking  them  off  on  tablets  by  means  of  points  (puncta).* 
In  legislation  the  affirmative  answer  was  uti  rogas,  the  negative 
antiquo ;  in  jurisdiction  acquittal  and  condemnation  were  pro- 
nounced by  libero  and  damno  ;  in  elections  dico  and  facia  seem  to 
have  been  employed.^  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Republic  the  ballot  was  introduced.  The  change 
was  gradual.  Secrecy  was  first  secured  for  elections  by  the  lex 
Gabinia  of  139,  and  for  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception  of  cases 
of  treason  (perduellio),  by  the  lex  Cassia  of  137.  The  le.x  Papiria 
of  131  extended  the  principle  to  legislation,  and  finally  the  lex 
Caelia  of  107  admitted  it  for  cases  of  treason.^  In  legislation 
and  jurisdiction  the  old  formulae  were  retained,  the  tablets 
which  were  distributed  being  marked  V  and  A,  or  L  and  C. 
For  the  purpose  of  elections  blank  tablets  were  distributed  on 
which  the  voters  wrote  the  names.  ^      The  tabellae  were  now 

^  p.  247.  ^  Originally  lidum,  later  saepta  or  ovile. 

'  Liv.  ii.  56  ;  pf.  Asc.  in  Cornel,  p.  70  "  discedere,  quod  verbum  .  .  . 
significat  .  .  .  [ut]  in  suam  quisque  tribum  discedat,  in  qua  est  snffragium 
latunis." 

*  Hence  the  expression  ferre  jpunctum  (Cic.jnv  Plane  22,  53). 
«  Liv.  V.  13  ;  iii.  21. 

*  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  cc.  15, 16. 

"^  Hence  the  discovery  of  a  fraud  at  an  election  through  tablets  being  fu^ 
X«/>i  ycfpanfjiivau.^  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  46). 
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thruwn  into  an  urn  (dsia)  at  the  exit  of  each  pons.  The  reckoning 
of  the  votes  {diribitio)  was  in  the  hands  of  tellers  who  were 
sometimes  called  by  the  old  name  rogatores,  but  were  also  spoken 
of  M  diribiiam.^  The  ddae  were  wntchod  by  public  nuiodeSf 
and  in  the  case  of  elections  the  candidates  were  allowed  to 
place  one  guardian  at  each  urn.- 

The  issue  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  groups.  In  the 
assemblies  of  the  curiae  and  the  tribes  the  voting  of  the  groups 
took  place  simultaneously,  in  that  of  the  centuries  in  the  order 
which  we  have  already  described.'  In  the  two  former  assemblies 
the  order  in  which  the  votes  of  the  groups  were  proclaimed  had 
thus  to  be  decided  by  lot*  The  reading  (pronuntiatio,  recitatio) 
was  continued  only  to  the  point  at  which  an  absolute  majority 
for  or  against  the  measure  had  been  obtained.  When  sixteen 
curiae  or  eighteen  tribes  were  found  to  have  given  the  same 
vote,  it  ceased,  and  the  formal  announcement  of  the  result 
(renuntiatio)  was  then  made  by  the  magistrate.  In  the  comitia 
ceniuriata  the  announcement  of  the  result  might  be  reached 
without  all  the  centuries  being  called  on  to  vote,  since  the 
result  of  each  vote  was  proclaimed  immediately  after  the  group 
had  given  it,  and  the  needful  majority  might  bo  reached  before 
all  the  groups  had  voted.  The  absolute  majority  was  required  in 
elections  as  well  as  in  legislative  acts,  and  hence  the  candidate 
who  gained  a  mere  relative  majority  was  not  returned.* 

Records  of  the  voting  were  kept  for  some  time  in  case  the 
decision  should  be  challenged.'  The  promulgated  lex  was,  as 
we  saw,  deposited  in  the  aerarium,  as  laws  which  had  passed 
must  have  been  long  before  this  provision  was  made,  but  they 
were  kept  without  order  or  method,  and  skilled  assistants  were 
required  to  ferret  out  the  desired  enactment.^      Little  regular 

'  Cic  eum  Sen,  Or.  eg.  11,  28  ;  in  Pis.  15,  86. 

'  Plin,  ^.A'.  xxxiiL  2,  31  ;  Cic.  cum  Sen.  Or.  eg.  7,  17.  ■  p.  258. 

*  The  first  carU  or  bibe  is  the  principium.  See  the  prescription  of  the  lex 
Quinclia  (p.  242).  Erra  after  the  ballot  was  introduced  the  name  of  the  first 
voter  in  a  division  was  specified  (primue  acivit,  Lc). 

*  Tribut  or  eenturitu  non  explere  is  said  of  snch  candidates  (Liv.  iii.  64  ; 
xzzvii.  47).     Cr.  Uv.  xxii.  35. 

*  Cic.  ra  Fit.  15,  86  "hoc  certe  video  qnod  indicant  tabulae  publicae  vos 
rogatores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  cuntodes  fuisse  tabnlarum."  It  is  the  list  of  votea 
as  certified  by  the  guardians  and  tellers  rather  than  the  separate  voting  tablet! 
that  Cicero  here  speaks  of.  But  the  tablets  themselves  were  kept  for  a  time  in 
loetUi  (Varro  R./L  iii.  6,  18). 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  iiL  20,  46  "Legum  cuiito<liam  nullam  haWinus.  Itaque  ea« 
lt>ges  sunt  qoas  apparisores  nostri  volunt ;  a  librariis  petimus." 
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provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  publication  even  of 
recent  measures ;  but  those  which  were  considered  important 
were  originally  painted  on  wood  and  later  engraved  on  bronze, 
and  fixed  in  temples  or  other  public  places.^ 

'  See  the  evidences  collected  by  Mommsen  {Staatsr.  iii.  pp.  418-419).  It  is 
from  this  practice  that^ere  and  rejigere  are  used  of  the  publication  and  annulling 
of  laws. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SENATB 

The  Roman  constitution,  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  left  it 
at  the  close  of  the  period  of  its  growth,  was  the  chaotic  result 
of  attempts  to  arrest  internal  revolution,  and  of  feeble  and 
misdirected  efforts  to  readjust  the  relations  of  outworn  powers. 
A  state  in  which  tf^lT*^  PffPV^^^  aasemblies  havg  pach  the  right 
of  pmang  binding  acta  of  parliament,  in  whiVK  twfintiY  n"y'*-  - 
trates  with  clashing^  authority  have  each  the  right  of  eliciting  . 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  possesses  no  organisation  which 

<aUL satisfy  thft  nflfld    fnr    whiVh    pj^nntifiifinng    Pviat t.ha  nrHarp^ 

arrangement  of  all  the  wants  of  civic  life  by  means  of  a  series 
of  uniform  acts  possessing  perpetual  validity.  It  is  true  that 
the  search  for  a  personal  authority  is  the  object  of  theoretic, 
not  of  practical,  inquiry.  The  average  man,  who  is  fortunately 
the  power  that  in  the  long  run  determines  the  shape  that  politics 
shall  assume,  seeks  law  alone  and  cares  nothing  for  its  source. 
The  vagueness  o(  the  ultimate  power  does  not  affect  him,  if  the 
rules  it  lays^own  are  rigid  and  binding  ;  he  will  accept  principles 
in  place  of  persons,  and  by  doing  so  he  proves  that  he  is  more 
scientific  than  the  scientists.  But  the  fundamental  principles 
that  lie  behind  the  personal  power  in  a  state  are  too  vast  in 
their  scope  to  apply  immediately  to  the  needs  of  human  life. 
They  require  interpretation  by  means  of  legislative  and  e^^ficutive- 
authorities ;  and  ii  these  acts  of  interpretation  are  to  have  the 
"gharnutei  of  principles,  the  dictating  authorities  must  have  a 
fixed  character  and  a  permanent  life,  and  there  must  be  some 
guarantee  that  they  shall  submit  their  judgments  to  the 
accumulated  exj)erience  of  the  past.     Xo  ^uch  rhftmrtir  and  r]^ 

such    gUapVD^^ft     W*^*"**    *£)   }^    frtiinH    in    thA    Avia^ing    ftlftwif^n^j^    pf 

Ihe  Roman  state  which  had  strict  legal  recognition.     The  comitia 
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could,  like  a  parliament  in  a  modern  state  where  no  provision 
for  a  rnnstitiiPTit.  nsspmhly  ftvisfs^  go  on  in  an  endless  career 
nf  rnnstitntinn-maVincT  ;  the  magistratfis  coidd  interpret  the  laws 
af.  thpir  own  will,  and  by  fighting  out  the  merits  of  their  rival 
interpretations  amongst  themselves  paralyse  the  state  or  plunge 
it  int^  anarchy.  It  was  felt  that  a  central  power  must  reside 
somewhere,  a  power  which  should  guide  the  people  and  control 
the  magistrates,  a  power  which  should  above  all  avert  the 
terrible  conflicts  between  rival  authorities  so  amply  encouraged 
by  the  existing  law. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary,  at  any  one  point  in  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  to  raise  the  question  where  this  power 
was  to  be  found.  A  chain  of  circumstances,  some  internal  and 
some  external,  had  provided  a  body  of  men  possessing  the  three 
main  qualifications  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  central  authority 
—  permanence,  experience,  and  the  free  power  of  deliberation. 
With  every  step  in  the  professed  extension  of  popular  privilege 
^^\^a  pr^woT-  nf  flip  Tinman  SHna.tp.  had  increased ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  this  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  on  which  we 
have  already  dwelt,  that  the  distribution  of  authority  amongst 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
Tnagri'«f,ra.mP.s,  ha.H  invnlvftd  fiup.h  a  weakening  nf  the  authority 
nf  ma.cnRt.ra.tfs  and  people  as  to  render  both  incapable  of  any 
pratrnrpi  at  ffffCtlvi'l^rnJe  The  long  series  of  wars  in  which 
Rome  was  engaged,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle 
with  Pyrrhus.  to  the  close  of  the  third  contest  with  Carthage, 
and  the  new  duties  of  administration  entailed  by  the 
organisation  of  Italy  and  of  the  earlier  provinces,  exhibited  this 
incapacity  in  a  still  more  glaring  light.  But  the  growth  of  the 
Senate's  authority  cannot  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  necessities 
of  external  administration ;  for  the  fundamental  changes  which 
conditioned  its  pre-eminence  had  come  when  Rome  was  little 
more  than  a  city-state,  and  the  Senate  would  have  ruled  had 
Rome  continued  to  govern  a  tract  of  territory  no  larger  than 
that  possessed  by  a  Cretan  city.  The  Empire  was  the  final 
ratification,  the  seal  of  the  Senate's  authority ;  but  the  origin  of 
this  authority  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  accident  of  conquest,  but 
in  the  working  of  the  Roman  mind  itself. 

The  circumstances  which  determined  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  this  great  council  of  state  are  connected,  firstly,  with  the 
constitution  of  the  council  itself;  secondly,  with  the  changes  in 
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iU|>reaideocy  ;  ami  thirdly,  with  if  »b>orption  of  iaoUtad  poww, 
some  of  which  it  dvevr  from  the  incompetent  hands  of  magiftratM 
and  iMjople,  others  of  which  it  created. 

(I)  A  nominee  Inxly,  such  as  the  Senate  had  originally  been, 
may  bo  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  nominator.  Tlifi„4Huaonai 
selection  fagr  the_conaula  ol  their  intimata  friends,  the  habit  of 
nmitting,  at  the  annual  revision  of  the  list,  the  names  of  those 
who  were  alien  to  them  in  sympathy,  while  favouring  the  dignity 
of  the  ftristocraoy  by  making  it  Appear  as  though  exclusion  were 
based  on  arbitrary  preference  and  not  on  censiire.  vet  diminished 
tho-  inilependence  and  Ussened  the  prestige  nf  thft  nonncillora 
thus  arbitrarily  selected.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  selection 
wag  pflrfnrmfid  by  two  CQn^\Ig^  and  the  jntlgmftnt  nf  thft  nna 
tnifrlif.  he  haliinpflil  hy  thfl  prfljudice  of  the  other ;  it  is  also  true 
that  public  opinion  would  have  been  shocked  by  the  choice  of 
unworthy  members  of  the  magisterial  council,  and  that  the 
aristocracy  itself  would  have  resented  the  omission  of  a  name  q 
distinguished  by  the  great  deeds  of  its  possessor  while  in  office ; 
but  the  Belf-existencfl  of  this  council  rniilH  only  bft  Rftp.nrp.d  hy 
th«  nna  gi-Aaf  Aavirtk  ,^t  tnlfi'ng  frnn[^  \.\\(>,  magistrate,  whoso  duty 
ifc  was  t^  rnnsnlt,  the  aAlof finn  ni  tht\  mpn  whnsB  dnty  it  was  tq 
fiirnioh  liim  with  itflvirp  Au  Opportunity  for  effecting  this  change 
was  offered  by  the  institution  of  the  censorship.  The  selection 
of  the  Senate  (Udio  senahis)  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  census,  nor 
do  we  know  when  this  highest  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  censors 
was  transferred  to  the  new  authority.  But  by  the  year  312  not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,^  had  the  transference  been  effected,  but 
conditions  of  selection  had  been  imposed  which  made  the  Senate 
partly  a  body  of  ex-curule  magistrates,  partly  of  nominees  who 
had  done  good  service  to  the  state  in  the  lesser  grades  of  the 
magistracy  or  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.  The  vista  that  lay 
before  the  eyes  of  all  aspirants  to  office  was  now  no  longer  the 
amuud  magistracy,  temporary  in  its  nature  and  hampered  by 
restrictions  of  every  kind,  but  the  scat  in  the  Senate  to  which  it 
was  the  stepping-stone.  Within  the  charmed  circle  the  grades 
of  rank  were  still  of  importance,  and  the  "servants  of  ttie 
order,"  ^  as  the  magistrates  now  tended  to  become,  could  iind  in 

1  p.  219. 

*  Qe.  pro  Sett,  65,  187  "wnatam  reipablicae  dutodem,  pnesidem,  pro- 
piignatorem  collocavernnt  (nu^oras) ;  hqjns  ordinU  auctoritate  nU  magiatratus  et 
quasi  mioifltros  graviuinii  conidlii  eate  volneront" 
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the  magnificent  displays  of  the  aedile,  the  high  judicial  functions 
of  the  praetor,  the  military  leadership  of  the  consul,  and  the 
moral  control  of  the  censor,  the  graduated  satisfaction  of  the 
most  diverse  ambitions.  But,  even  before  the  point  of  transition 
marked  by  the  curule  magistracy  had  been  passed,  the  Roman 
noble  tended  to  identify  his  interests  with  those  of  the  house  to 
which  fate  and  the  inevitable  suffrages  of  the  people  had  destined 
him.  Interest  even  more  than  conviction  would  sanction  such  a 
choice  ;  the  vast  nominal  powers  of  the  magistracy  he  could 
wield  but  for  a  year ;  of  the  clique  of  Three  Hundred  he  was  a 
life-long  member.  And  the  depressing  influence,  which  contact 
with  some  scores  of  middle-aged  and  experienced  men  must 
have  over  youth  even  when  blessed  with  genius,  completed  the 
work  which  interest  and  a  vague  class  sympathy  had  begun.  The 
new  member  moved  in  that  narrow  circle  of  ideas  which  through 
its  very  narrowness  was  strong  enough  to  baffle  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal, 
and  Philip,  and  to  half  complete  the  organisation  of  the  world. 
The  men  that  rose  above  it — Scipio,  the  Gracchi,  Caesar — found 
endless  difficulties  in  their  path,  and  originality  of  conception, 
which  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  led  its  possessors  to  exile,  death,  or  monarchy. 
But  the  restraining  influence  was  felt  only  in  the  essential 
principles  of  politics ;  in  the  control  of  details  a  free  hand  was 
still  given  to  the  administrator,  and  individuality  of  a  uniform, 
decorous,  and^ober^kind,  combined  with  a  high  average  level  of 
practical -ability,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  senator  of  the  best 
period.  The  narrowness  of  interest,  the  .afilfighneaa  and  the 
f.nrrnptinn,  which  are  the  besetting  sins  of  a  corporation  with  an 
aapiired  tpmirp.  of  rule,  were  also  wp.akflBe<i -ia  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Senate  by  the  fact  that,  through  the  elective  principle,  it 
was  always  in  constant  tniip.h  with  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senate  was  a  parliament,  the  mp.mhp.rs  nf  whir.h  were  elected  Jqc. 
4ife — a  parliampnt.j  tViprp.fnre,  X\\^t  Plight^^asilj  cease  to  represent 
tihft  wisb^s  "f  th*^  "Iftrtt^rpit'^ ;  but  each  member,  until  he  obtained 
the  coveted  pxize  of  the  consukliipi,  was.  evjer-suhmitting  himaeif 

f.n*f.hp.  Riiffragfts  nf  the  pp.nplp  in  order  to  pass  from  grade  tO 
grade _ofJiongur.  The  susceptibilities  of  the  "  great  tame  beast " 
had  to  be  respected ;  its  eyes  must  be  dazzled  by  occasional 
popular  measures,  by  military  achievements,  at  the  Avorst  by 
private  bounty  or  by  brilliant  shows.  The  coterie  system  that 
worked  the  elections  could  do  much,  but  it  could  not  do  every- 
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thing  ;    the    ran<»i    tnr    linnniira   prnviriftfl    atimuli  ■nffi«»i«nt  —  ftvyn 
whan  the  imhiif.  npininn   of   hiii   nwn    nrHar  failftH — t^  IcAop  ^ 

^^^n.ttllft.  r^f    Mnwna    up   »/^   g   high    lAVftl   nf  ftffin'ftnry. 

An  order  of  nohility  that  is  practically  her^itary  tends  to 
attach  to  itself  titles  of  nobility  and  external  distinctions  of 
dress.  The  democratic  nomenclature  of  the  liomans  prevented 
the  development  of  the  first,  and  although  within  the  Senate  the 
grades  of  rank  were  clearly  marked,  and  the  distinctions  between 
/Y>n*ii/flr<L8,  prn^lnrii^  ttMlilini  and  the  formftr  holders  of  lesser 
magistracies  were  observed  in  the  order  of-debate,  these  designa- 
tions were  not  employed  as  constant  epithets.  But  the  desire 
of  emphasising  difference  of  functions  by  external  signs,  which 
is  such  a  strongly  marked  feature  in  Koman  public  life,  revealed 
itself  fully  in  the  senatorial  garb.  The  present  or  past  holder 
of  curule  office  wore  the  purple-striped  toga  of  the  magistrate, 
the  ordinary  senator  bore  on  his  tunic  a  stripe  of  the  same 
colour,  which  during  the  last  century  of  the  Kepublic  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  breadth  from  that  worn  by  the  order  of  the 
equites.  Still  more  distinctly  a  part  of  the  senatorial  insignia  is 
the  senatorial  shoe  of  red  leather  {(ulceus  mulleus),  which,  distinct 
in  shape  as  well  as  in  colour,  was  worn  by  no  other  members  of 
the  state.  The  origin  of  the  distinction  is  obscure ;  tradition 
explained  the  sandal  as  the  royal  footgear,^  which  continued  to 
be  worn  by  the  patrician  senators  in  their  character  of  potential 
kings  {iiUerreges).*  The  gold  ring  the  senators  shared  with  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  order.  Since  the  nobility  of  a  senator 
ended  with  his  life,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  insignia 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  descendants.  Yet,  as  some  of  them — 
the  gold  ring  and  perhaps  the  lalus  clavus — had  merely  a  social 
sanction,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  practically  hereditary 
nature  of  the  nobility  had  led  to  their  being  worn  by  members 
of  senatorial  families  destined  to  follow  their  fathers'  career. 
There  is,  at  least,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  youthful  order 
of  kUiclam  was  an  invention  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.^ 

*  Fwtiu  p.  142  "  mnlleofl  genu  calceonim  aiuut  ease,  quibns  reges  Albanonim 
primi,  deinde  patricii  sunt  usi." 

*  Hence  the  dUtinction  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  form  of  shoe 
{Motamtm  StaaUr.  iii.  p.  891).  lu  the  time  of  Cato  the  elder  this  footgear 
was  only  worn  by  the  plebeian  senator  "qui  magistratum  curulem  cepiaaet " 
(Festns  I.e.). 

'  For  an  iuTestiture  of  boys  with  the  latu*  clamu  earlier  than  the  mie  of 
Augustn%  see  Suet.  A  ug.  94. 
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The  identification  of  the  magistracy  with  thfi  Sp.natft,  which 
had  been  practically  complete  by  thft  closft  nf  thft  third  np.ntiiry 
of  the  Republic,  was  perfected  in  law  by  the  dictator  Sulla. 
The  quaestorship  was  now  made  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
Senata^i  the  personal  selection  by  the  censors — which,  in  the 
face  of  unwritten  custom,  had  been  arrowing  weaker  year  by  year — 
wa.s  dispp.nsed  with ;  while  their  more  importaiit  right  of  rejecting 
unworthy  members  could  be  resorted  to  only  when  the  censor- 
ship was  occasionally  galvanised  into  new  life.  An  automatic 
mode  of  recruiting  the  order  should,  if  the  power  and  dignity 
contemplated  by  the  reactionary  legislator  were  to  be  secured, 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  automatic  method  of 
HivAgfinor  n{  fho\v  ranlc  those,  who  had  proved  unworthy  of  it. 
T^nt.  nn  Rup.h  syst^Tn  was  Hp.visPiHj  and  the  morals  of  the  Senate 
were  for  thp  first  timp  Ipft  tx^  chsyqcet,  or  rather  to  the  reasonable 
hope  that  after  the  age  of  thirt3r43oe  (the  lowest  period  of  life 
at  which  senatorial  dignity  could  be  held)  the  character  once 
formed  would  not  deteriorate. 

A  more  important  factor  in  the  change  introduced  by  the 
Cornelian  legislation  was  the  permanent  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  Senate.  Doubled  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  dictator, 
the  body  continued  to  maintain  its  complement  of  about  600 
members ;  for  twenty  annual  additions  of  ex-magistrates  of  the 
usual  quaestorian  age  would  enable  it  to  retain  this  normal  level. 
The  largp  sizft  thus  given  to  the  senatorial  body  is  one  of  its 
most  surprising  fpiiturpsy  when  we  consider  the^b.usin£sa_ydth 
which  it  had  to  deal.  Secrets  that  are  uttered  with  bated 
breath  in  a  modern  cabinet  were  proclaimed  aloud  at  Rome  to 
an  assembly  of  the  size  of  a  modern  parliament.     But  there 

were  no  rpporh*^  of    pror.P.P.Hinga    inr   t.hn  pypg  or  Aarg  nf    thf.  nnt^ 

siflp  world,  and  secrecy  about  reasons  for  policy  was  sometimes 
only  too  well  kept.       Such  Rt^rvf^oy  vjtaa  nft An  ti-patpH  a.a  sngpiVio^ia 

by  the  professed  leaders  of  the  people  at  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  consciousness  of  danger  felt  in  the  Senate 
seemed  mere  weakness  to  the  mob.  The  history  of  the  Senate, 
if  it  does  not  show  the  futility  of  secret  diplomacy,  may  yet 
prove  it  to  be  unnecessary  that  this  diplomacy  to  be  effective 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  few. 

(ii.)  The   freedom   and   power   of    a    deliberative   assembly 

•  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  22  "post  l^e  SuUae  viginti  (quaestores)  creati  supplendo 
seuatuL" 
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( IppptiHn  vpry  Urgftly  nn  t.hA  nni^trjctfld  right  of  debate  and 
"'■^■"tirfl  pnwiiwnri  by  ^**  inAiviAnai  mAtnhAr«  In  theory  the 
I!  :^  nator  was  sorely  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  both  of 
ora.  The  body  to  which  he  belonged  ever  retained  its 
f'liii.U  t:tiaracter  of  a  council  of  advis^jrs ;  the  magistrate  miyht 
oiininnn  if.  nr  nn>.  At.  h\»  Aw.nMJnn^  might  rafiMfl  tft  lay  a 
pnrtifiiliir  qiumtinn  before  the  houso.  or  decline  to  ^licit  the 
..pininna  («*«AwiyiV|i'.)  of  gome  Buspected  members,  opinions  which 
fhay  hft/<  nn  pnwftr  f.n  ^rivn  ^inAaltftH-  So  long  as  these  powers' 
were  in  the  hands  of  two  consuls,  a  conspiryy  of  silence  might 
easily  imp^a  tha  flxprftgirinn  cft  t,h^  Senate's  jud<^ent;  but 
when  the  right  of  summoning  and  of  laying  business  before  the 
house  became  the  property  of  ^^'»  Prflifi^^ff*  '"  virtnft  of  their 
impaium,  and  was  subsequently,  by  an  anomalous  recognition  of 
a  revolutionary  power,  extended  to  the  tribunati*,  the  number 
of  possible  presidents  was  increased  tOJtweilty,  and  the  Senate 
ft^in  Hrftw  itj»  Hf.rflnpt.h  from  tliP  flisHorminna  ni  thn  mft{n«trftt.ftg. 
Twenty  men,  even  if  they  all  represent  a  nobility,  must  also 
represent  dilferent  shades  of  opinion,  and  will  attempt  to  elicit 
views  corresponding  to  their  own,  which  may  then  be  submitted 
to  the  approval  and  the  votes  of  the  house.  The  practice 
having  early  arisen  that  it  was  only  a  definite  expression  of 
opinion  coming  from  some  quarter  of  the  house  that  should  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  its  members,  the  magistrate,  eager 
to  p">  tha  /IflgJrf^H  Timtinn  (roi/z/tn),  in  now  to  a  large  cxteut 
dependent  on  the  senator.  And  the  few  gaps  that  still  remain 
in  the  lattcr's  power  of  initiative  are  filled  up  by  ingenious 
fictiono  of  debate.  The  senator  would  rise,  unburden  his  soul 
of  cherished  views  on  matters  alien  to  the  debate,^  and  then 
make  his  speech  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  house  by  concluding 
with  a  formal  opinion  on  the  direct  issue  put  before  it  by  the 
magistrate.  In  one  instance  at  least  we  find  the  method  re- 
versed ;  the  great  political  crime  of  Carthage's  destruction  was 
prepared  by  the  famous  sententia  of  Cato,*  often  repeated  in 
speeches  on  unrelated  topics,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the 
issue  that  was  directly  before  the  house. 

To  understand  the  facilities  for  information  and  the  freedom 

'  0«11.  ir.  10,  8  "Erat  .  .  jas  senatori  nt  Miit«ntiain  rogatoa  dicent  ante 
qnicqnid  rellet  ailiae  rei  et  qnoad  vellet "  For  this  practice  of  effredi  relationem 
weTac.  Ann.  ii.  83. 

'  "  Delenda  est  Carthago  "  (Floras  H  15) ;  cf.  App.  Lib.  69. 
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of  debate  possessed  by  the  Senate,  we  must  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  functions  of  its  presidents  and  of  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
magistrates  in  that  assembly.  Ttie  right  of  summons  and  the 
right  of  laying  VinsinPRa  hpfnrp  tliA  hndy  wftrp.  insppa.ra.h1  p. ;  hnt.h 
wprft  pnasftSRpH  hy  f.hrpp  nrHprs  nf  magistratps — consuls,  praetors. 
anH  tribiinps.  But  law,  in  the  shape  of  the  power  given  by  the 
major  potestas,  made  it  impossible  for  the  praetor  to  exercise  his 
right  of  summons  in  defiance  of  the  consul;  while  custom 
dictated  that  even  the  tribune  should  not  exercise  this  right 
when  the  consul -was  at  Eome.  But,  once  the  summons  has 
been  issued  and  obeyed,  the  convoker  of  the  council  is  not  its 
only  president  The  three  classes  of  magistrates  have  each  the 
right,  nf  rpfprp^^^p^  and  cach  in  an  order  prescribed  by  customary 
law.  The  consuls'  motions  come  first :  they  are  followed  by 
those  of  the  praetors,  and  then  the  tribunes  have  their  turn.^ 
This  system  of  priority,  although  necessary  to  prevent  confusion, 
was  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  matter  of  comparative_uju 
importance.  It  could  only  become  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
freedom  of -debate  if  the  consul  abruptly  dismissed  the  meeting 
before  a  decision  had  been  reached  on  some  question  of  pressing 
importance,^  or  if  a  method  of  systematic  obstruction  were 
adopted  by  some  senator,  who  wasted  the  hours  with  prolix 
oratory  until  the  setting  of  the  sun  made  a  suspension  of  busi- 
ness legally  necessary.  But  the  former  device  was  revolutionary 
in  its  character,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  use  a  fit  preparation 
for  a  revolution ;  while  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  employed, 
as  by  the  younger  Cato  during  Caesar's  consulship,  as  a  weapon 
against  an  offensive  relatio  already  before  the  house.  ^  The 
president  himself  had  ample  powers  for  meeting  such  designs ; 
in  the  case  in  question  the  consul  had  the  obstructive  stoic 
haled  from  the  room.* 

A  more  serious  danger  would,  have  been  the  absence  of 
information  from  the  officials  who  succeeded  the  consul  in 
putting  motions  before  the  house ;  but  this  was  obviated  by  the 

'  An  attempt  to  violate  this  order  was  made  in  56  B.C.,  "cum  Lupus  tribunus 
pi.  .  .  .  intendere  coepit  ante  se  oportere  discessionem  facere  quam  consules. 
Ejus  orationi  vehementer  ab  omnibus  reclamatum  est ;  erat  enim  et  iniqua  et  nova" 
(Cic.  ad  Favi.  i.  2,  2). 

^  The  consul  Marcellus  thus  dismissed  the  Senate  in  50  B.C.  on  its  favouring 
the  proposal  that  both  Pompeius  and  Caesar  should  lay  down  their  commands 
(App.  B.C.  ii.  30). 

»  Gell.  iv.  10,  8.  *  ib.  I.e. ;  Snet.  Caea.  20. 
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power  which  magfit».ittjyi  h^A  nf  «|>ii>lring  (imrba  fat^\  withmit 
invitfttion  at  anv  period  of  the  debate.  This  power  was 
posMated  as  an  admitted  right  by  those  magistrates  who  were 
themselves  presiding ;  the  quaestors,  wlioso  financial  statements 
were  indispensable,  and  the  aedilcs  may  have  exercised  it  only 
on  sufferance.  This  privilege  was  the  more  necessary  as  the 
presiding  magistrates  at  least  could  not  be  asked  their  opinion 
by  the  official  who  held  the  attention  of  the  house ;  they  could 
not  give  advice,  for  they  were  themselves  seeking  it  of  others. 

Custom  had  determined  with  equal  care  the  method  by 
which  opinions  should  be  elicited  from  the  unofficial  and  advising 
members  of  the  house.  The  question  "  what  is  your  advice  t " 
(quid  censes  t)  was  put  by  the  president  to  each  senator  in  an 
order  corresponding  to  his  official  rank.  In  the  days  of  the 
activity  of  the  censorship,  it  wa.s  this  magistracy  which  had 
determined  the  president's  first  selection  ;  the  censors  had  placed 
at  the  head  of  their  list  the  name  of  some  distinguished  man 
(often  himself  an  ex-censor),  and  it  was  this  "chief  of  the 
Senate  "  ( princeps  senatus)  whose  opinion  was  first  sought.  But, 
after  Sulla's  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  order,  there  is,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  revival  of  the  censorship,  no  certain 
evidence  of  the  perpetuation  of  this  dignity.  Henceforth  a 
body  of  amstUares  holds  the  first  place,  and  from  these  the 
presiding  magistrate — at  least  the  consul  who  opens  the  business 
of  the  house— chooses  his  first  adviser,  according  to  no  settled 
rales,  but  with  due  regard  to  seniority  or  personal  distinction.* 
The  only  exception  to  this  practice  was  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year,  when  the  consuls  elect,  either  in  virtue  of  their 
quasi-magisterial  position  or  because  they  might  themselves  have 
to  carry  out  the  decrees  which  were  being  discussed,  took 
precedence  of  the  consulars.*  From  the  latter  the  question 
passed  down  through  the  praetorii  to  the  men  of  aedilician  or 

*  0«11.  xir.  7,  9  (from  the  Commtniariua  of  Varro)  "singnlos  antflm  debere 
oonsoli  gradatim  incipiqne  a  consolari  grada.  Ex  quo  grada  semper  qaidem 
ante*  primain  rogari  aolitam  qui  princeps  in  senatam  lectas  esset ;  tnm  autem, 
com  haec  scriberat,  novnin  morem  institntum  refert  per  ainbitionem  gratiamqne 
nt  is  primus  rogaretur  qaem  rogare  rellet  qui  baberet  senatum,  dnm  is  tamen  ex 
gradii  consulari  esset"  For  this  tumu  moa  ct  Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  13,  2  (61  B.C.) 
"  Primnm  igitur  scito  primom  me  non  esse  rogatam  sententiam  praepositumqae 
esse  nobis  paciftcatorem  AUobrogam  "  (C.  Calpamins  Piso,  a  relative  of  the  pre- 
siding consul). 

'  Sail.  Oat.  50  (in  the  debate  on  the  Catilinarian  conspirators)  "D.  Junius 
Silaous  primus  sententiam  rogatns  quod  eo  tempore  consul  desiguatus  «rat." 
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tribunician  rank,  and  so  finally  to  the  lowest  grade  of  all — the 
ex-quaestors  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  every  grade,  the  rule 
of  consulting  a  designated  magistrate  before  an  ex-magistrate 
was  observed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  procedure,  when  rigidly 
adhprpH  tn^  Ip.ff,  thp.  nnn-cnnilft  members  of  the  Senate  Only  an 
infinitesimal  chance  of  a  share  in  the  debate.  These  had  always 
been  known  as  pedarii,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cundes ; 
originally  nominees  of  the  censors,  they  included  after  the  time 
of  Sulla  the  former  tribunes  and  plebeian  aediles,  and  the 
members  of  quaestorian  rank.  As  they  were  rarely  reached  in 
the  debate,  they  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion,  and  hence  arose  the  erroneous  notion  of  some  anti- 
quarians that  the  pedarii  were  given  the  right  of  voting  but  not 
the  power  of  debate.^  But  restrictions  of  this  kind,  arising  from 
practice  and  not  from  law,  were  never  pressed  by  the  Romans. 
The  repute  of  a  man  who  had  not  reached  curule  rank  might 
exceed  that  of  all  the  other  senators ;  the  principle  that  would 
open  the  lips  of  a  Bibulus  and  close  those  of  a  Cato  was 
recognised  as  mischievous  in  certain  emergencies,  and  it  was 
the  latter  who  as  tribune  elect — that  is,  as  a  pedarius — moved 
the  resolution  which  condemned  the  Catilinarian  conspirators  to 
death.2 

From  the  mass  of  opinions  elicited  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  the  president  might  choose  any  that  he  pleased  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  house.  The  safeguard  of  the  individual 
senator  was  here  found  in  the  number  of  the  presiding  magistrates. 
As  a  rule  the  same  order  was  followed  in  putting  sententiae  to 
the  vote  as  had  been  observed  in  eliciting  them ;  but  out  of  un 
aggregate  of  opinions  that,  with  differences  of  detail,  gave 
practically  the  same  advice,  the  president  might  choose  that 
which  he  considered  most  to  the  point  or  best  worded  as  the  one 
to  be  submitted  to  his  council.  It  was  certainly  an  unusual 
step  when,  in  the  historic  debate  of  December  5  in  the  year 

^  Festus  p.  210  "  (Pedarins  senator)  ita  appellatur  quia  tacitus  transeundo  ad 
eiim,  cujiis  sententiam  probat,  quid  sentiat  indicat."  Cf.  Gell.  iii.  18.  The 
explanation  cited  by  Festus  is  true  only  so  far  as  it  expresses  a  usual  circumstance 
of  debate.  The  name  pedarius  is  probably  derived  from  the  absence  of  the 
curule  chair  (Gavins  Bassus  ap.  Gell.  I.e.). 

^  Veil.  ii.  35  "Hie  tiibunus  plebis  designatus  .  .  .  paene  inter  ultimos 
interrogatns  sententiam";  Cic.  ad  All.  xii.  21,  1  "Cur  ergo  in  sententiam 
Catonis  ?  Quia  verbis  luculentioribus  et  pluribus  rem  eandem  (i.e.  the  opinion 
already  expressed  by  consulares)  comprehenderat." 
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63  ac,  Cicero  put  to  the  vote  the  aententia  of  Cato  in  place  of 
tho  similar  but  weaker  resolutions  of  the  consular es  ;^  but  the 
consul  in  this  exercise  of  his  discretionary  choice  was  acting  well 
within  his  rights. 

One  is  sometimes  surprised,  considering  the  rigidity  of  th« 
proceduf  and  the  size  o£  thn  hnily»  at  the  amount  nf  hnmnfiM 
that  appears  to  have  been  transacted  at  a  single  meeting  of  the 
Senate.  But.  l>nth  the  nil(>8  of  procedure  and  the  Boman 
♦^nrnu.rumAiif.  itrrniint  for  thn  rapidity  of  the  debater  As  regards 
the  former  it  must  be  remembered  that  nn  fnotmn  <»n]ild  ha  put 
inltf°  p"""""^  y^y  ft  mftgiftt.raf.ft,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
hAt.wflpn  RiilmfAntivfl  motions  and  ^mffl^T?"^^!  ^^^^'  altfiraatiYB 
pmpnwala,  therefore,  had  not  to  be  submitted  in  detail  to  a 
divirioPi  that  the  carrying  of  one  .motion  generally  swept  all 

JByfinrfi'lir  nn  the  same  subject  aside,  that,  mnt.iona  for  n/ljinirn- 
mftnt  did  not  takp  p'^^'lfidfincg  "^  of hi>r^  motions,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  house  was  not  interrupted  by  this  modern  device 
for  wasting  time.  We  must  also  remember  that  a  division  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word  was  rare,  and  that  it  appears 
seldom  to  have  been  necessary  to  take  the  numbers  of  the 
members  who  respectively  supported  or  were  adverse  to  a 
motion.'  The  ft«t.imftt.ft  of  t.hn  voting  was  in  fact  going  on 
during-the.  dfihotfi ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  senator,  often 
without  rising,  to  express  a  few  words  of  assent  to  a  former 
speech,'  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  leave  one's  bench  and  take 
up  a  position  near  the  man  whose  opinion  one  supported.*     The 

sense  of    t.hn    hnnaA    oi\\\\i\    t.hiia    oft.fln   Kpi  tAkfin  hftforft  t.hfl  dftbat.P 

had  ended-;  where  it  was  not  obvious  the  consul  urged  to  » 
division  {discessio) -y^  even  then  it  is  improbable  that  recourse 

>  See  p.  270  D.  2. 

*  In  a  rough  estimate  of  the  houKe  (61  B.C.)  Cicero  mentions  15  on  one  side  of 
•  question,  "quite  400"  on  the  other  {eid  Att.  L  14,  5).  On  Curio's  proposal  in 
60  B.C.  that  both  Pompeius  and  Caesar  should  lay  down  their  commands,  22 
dissented,  370  approved  (App.  B.C.  ii.  30).  In  the  latter  case  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  formal  division  (see  p.  268  n.  2) ;  and  in  both  the  small  nnmbers 
may  be  the  resalt  of  exact  computation,  the  large  either  of  a  gneaa  or  of  a 
deduction  drawn  IVom  an  already  counte<l  qnonim. 

*  "Verbo  adseutiri  "  (SalL  ikU.  52);  cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  2,  9  "sedens  iis 
ailsensL" 

*  "In  alienam  sententiam  pedibns  ire"  (Cell.  ill.  18,  1). 

'  The  invitation  to  divide  on  the  mttentia  was  couchecl  in  the  fnmi  "  Qui  hoc 
censetis,  illnc  transite  :  qui  alia  omnia,  in  banc  partem"  (Festus  p.  261).  Hence 
the  colloquial  phrase  "ire  in  alia  omnia "  for  negativing  a  proposal  at  the  Senat« 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  2,  1). 
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was  had  to  counting,  unless  the  parties  on  either  side  were  very 
evenly  balanced.  Other  reasons  for  rapidity  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Eoman  temperament  and  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  house.  The  Roman,  until  his  better  nature  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  Avas  a  man  of  few 
words ;  the  Senate  was  the  least  likely  body  in  the  world  to  be 
swayed  by  florid  eloquence;  clearness  and  brevity  were  the 
qualities  most  in  demand,  and  even  at  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
when  the  Senate  had  surrendered  itself  to  the  perilous  pleasure 
of  listening  to  carefully  woven  sentences,  the  "  paint  pots "  of 
Cicero  ^  were  still  in  all  probability  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

The  VQicfi_Qf  ^.tlifi  m.ajority  of  the  Senate  was  embodied  in  a 
resolution  {senatus  consultum).  Considered  as  the  mere  advice  of 
the  magistrates'  council  it  had  nn  Ipgal  validity  whatever ;  its 
binding  character  sprang  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  decree  of 
the  mngistrate  applying  to  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  himself 
-Competent  to  issue  such  injunctions.  Hence,  as  we  have  seen,^ 
the  veto  pronounced  nn  a.  Apo.tpp.  nf  the  Senate  by  the  colleague 
or  superior  of  the  magistrati^.  who  has  ebV.ited  it^  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  acts  of  corporations  or  of  private  individuals 
were  not  subject  to_  this  form  of  invalidation.  So  little  was  this 
the  case  that,  when  the  decree  had  been  vetoed,  the  advice  of 
tht  tS^na^ft  g<"i]l  remained  uniinpaired.  The  annulled  resolution 
was  still  drawn  up,  but  it  had  become  an  audorifas  merely.* 
It  was  still  of  sufficient  potency  to  bind  constitutionally-minded 
magistrates,  but  it  no  longer  imposed  the  duty  of  obeying  it  on 
the  community.  The  consultum  or  auctoritas  was  drawn  up  at 
the  place  of  meeting  soon  after  the  resolution  which  it  embodied 
had  been  passed.  As  there  were  no  permanent  officials  of  a 
responsible  character  to  see  to  its  redaction,  a  small  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  president  to  attest  the  genuineness  of  the 
document ;  *  this  consisted  usually  of  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  of  some  of  his  supporters. 

(ill.)  The    Senate    exerted    its    developed    authority    under 

*  Cic.  ad  Alt.  L  14,  3  "totam  hnnc  locum,  quem  ego  .  .  .  soleo  pingere,  dc 
flamma,  de  ferro — nosti  illas  Xr/iajdovs." 

2  p.  179. 

^  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8,  5  ff.     In  §  6  we  find  the  formula  "  Si  quia  huic  s.  c. 
intercesserit,  senatui  placere  auctoritatem  perscribi." 

*  ib.  I.e.  §  6  "  Pr.  Kal.  Octobres  iu  aede  ApollinU  scrib.  adfuerunt  L.  Domitius 
Cu.  f.  Fab.  Ahenobarbus,"  etc. 
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tarn  illffi>r»nt.  aMpi>t«.      It  wai  tJw  hnHjT  whJrh  ftTerciiCKJ  the 

■iihmit.»^.l  t/i  thft  jii.l^>m..ii».  nf  a  nnminally  hiyhar  authority,  the 
peQI^llB,  and  it  was  a  »^ni.n;i  nKiVli  prnfoaafrl  in  ^ivn  tin;Ll  (lirQfii 
fmn»  t/.  ttiu  ma^iflfriit^fl   nt.    ttiA    r'r.nrhipf.    nf    thfljr    nflminJHtnitivft 

dutiea^  It  poBsesscd  no  aj)here  of  its  own  in  which  it  could  act 
unassisted  by  magistrates  and  people,  and  thus  its  formal  inda- 
l^«ri/.«^  ;■  far  ]ppa  tlian  that  possessed  by  such  a  l)ody  as  the 
Athenian  Botili.  The  only  department  of  state  in  which  it 
seems  to  have  independent  authority — the  power  of  perpetuating 
the  very  life  of  the  civUas  hy  tha  appointnn»iit  of  an  interrex — 
hfllonga  atrictly  not  to  the  Senate  hut  to  ita  patrician  members ; 
and  even  for  the  exercise  of  this  right  during  the  Republic  the 
motive  power  had  to  spring  ultimately  from  a  magistrate  of  the 
Plebs.1 

The  Rftnftt.A  hy  ftYftrcifting  a  prnhniilftiiMn  anthnrity  ahnwad  ifji 

oanna  nf  i»jt  nwn  limJtAtinna  Occasionally,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
usurped  isolated  powers  that  belonged  of  right  to  the  people;  but 
as  a  rule  its  final  authority  was  only  felt  in  that  vast  sphere 
of  executive  influence  that  had  been  formerly  entrusted  to  the 
magistrates.  Tt  p-nnld  mntrnl,  hnt  it  migh^.  p^^f,  mnTj},  f^** 
anvftrAJgn  pnwftra  nf  tho  ppnplo :  it  elected  no  magistrates  I  it 

pna.a\q.<pil    tin    It'rrifilat.ivn    iuithorjty;    it   miiUl    not   Hoflarft  war  nr 

»n»lf H  |w>itfft  •  it  dared  not  extend  the  limits  of  lioman  citizenship 
by  the  conferment  of  the  franchise;  it  made  no  claim,  to  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  or  of  the  still  more  sovereign  right  of 
-4»rdoD._ 

Yet,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tha  activity  of  the  eomiiia 
tn  all  t>iA«A  mattArg  r/iuhl  only  hfl  i}ftt  in  motion  hy  fcha  mayiKtrft^, 
and  that  t.ha  RanatA'a  aHviVft  hsu]  grown  int/>  a  real  power  of 
^Qnt''n!i  it  h  gft«y  to  see  that  the  first  step  in  every  measure  of 

impftrtanpfl  mnat  rnmfl  nnrlflr  thfl  rngniaannft  nf  t^ia  ^|.p<;ipra^ing 

— "^"""i*  Its  probonleutic  authority  was  based  on  the  observance 
by  the  magistrate  of  certain  unwritten  rules,  which  regulated 
the  exercise  both  of  his  positive  and  of  his  negative  powers.  It 
was  held  that  no  magigtrata  ahnnlH  quftstion  the  people  on  any 
im{)ortHnt  maiAftrwithmif.  th(\  S<>nnt/>'«  aHvicAj  and  that  ho  should 
not  decline  to  exercise  this  power  at  its  request ;  that  the  power 
of  veto  should  be  employed  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  eoancil, 
and  that  the  request  for  its  exercise  should  not  be  refused. 

>  p.  148. 
T 
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These  unwritten  princii)les  were,  as  a  rule,  strong  enough  to 
fetter  a  magistrate's  action  by  his  conviction  of  their  necessity ; 
when  this  conviction  was  not  suflSciently  stiong,  th^  -Senate 
resorted  to  its  last  constitutional  weapon,  the  veto  of  a  friendly 
magistrate..  For  this  purpose  the  tribunician  college  was  usually 
employed ;  its  size  offered  the  largest  scope  for  differences  of 
opinion,  for  of  the  ten  legally  supreme  magistrates  of  the  state 
one  at  least  could  generally  be  found  to  whom  the  Senate's  word 
was  law.  The  blocking  of  legislation  through  the  intercessio  of  a 
senatorial  tribune  may  be  illustrated  by  the  attempt  of  Octavius 
to  negative  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  elder  Gracchus :  ^  the 
effort  to  annul  an  administrative  order  of  a  sweeping  kind  by 
the  veto  pronounced  against  the  proposal  of  the  praetor  Juventius 
Avhen,  without  consultation  of  the  Senate  and  without  previous 
intimation  to  the  consuls,  he  attempted  to  urge  the  comitia  of 
the  people  into  a  declaration  of  war  with  Rhodes.^ 

In  dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  Senate  two  courses  lie 
open  before  us ;  we  may  either  treat  them  in  the  order  of  their 
growth  and  show  how  the  successive  usurpations  were  effected, 
or  we  may  describe  them  as  they  existed  in  their  developed 
form.  The  first  method  would  have  more  of  an  historical 
interest,  but,  apart  from  its  difficulty  and  obscurity  due  to  the 
frequent  lack  of  evidence,  it  would  result  in  a  wholly  unsystem- 
atic classification  of  the  aggregate  of  acquired  rights.  It  is 
preferable,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  Senate's  powers  in  their 
developed  form,  with  a  preliminary  warning  that  they  were 
gained  at  very  lengthy  intervals  and  by  very  different  means. 
Some,  such  as  the  control  of  finance,  were  usurped  from  the 
magistrate ;  others,  such  as  the  dispensation  frnm  laws,  were 
Rhnlpn  from  t.^f.  pftoplp, ;  to  others  again,  such  as  the  control  of 
the  details  of  provincial  government,  the  Senate  had  an  altogether 
peculiar  right,  such  powers  being  created  during  the  period  of 
the  growth  of  its  ascendency. 

With  the  election  of  magistrates  the  Senate  of  the  later 
Republic  had  no  direct  concern,  and  the  people  alone  claimed 
the  perhaps  not  wholly  constitutional  right  of  deposing  them. 

^  Plut.  Ti.  Gracch.  10  ;  App.  B.C.  i.  12. 

*  Polyb.  XXX.  4.  For  the  motive  of  the  veto  see  Liv.  xlv.  21  "  M.  Juventius 
Thalna  .  .  .  praetor  novo  maloque  exeniplo  rem  ingressus  erat,  quod,  ante  nou 
consulto  senatu,  non  consulihus  certioribus  factis,  de  sua  unius  sententia  rogationem 
ferret  vellent  juberentne  Rhodiis  bellum  iudici,  cum  antea  semper  prius  senatns 
de  bello  consultus  esset,  delude  ex  auctoritate  patrum  ad  populum  latum." 
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But  towards  the  close  of  its  tenure  of  power,  when  the  struggle 
for  existence  caused  it  to  strain  its  prerogatives  to  the  utmost 
limit,  we  find  the  Senate  claiming  t.hfi  vflry  ftnalngnua_right-flf 

«ii«p«n/<ing  a.  m«piftt.ra»^  frftni  tlift  ftrprfiioft  of  thfl  fimftinna  of  his 

office.  A  charge  of  turbulent  proceedings  was  the  motive  for 
the  suspension  of  Caesar  from  the  praetorship,  and  of  Metellus 
Nepos  from  the  tribunate  in  63,^  and  Caelius  Kufus  was  ejected, 
on  the  allegation  of  similar  misconduct,  from  the  curule  chair  of 
the  praetor  in  48.'  The  use  of  this  power  against  the  praetor, 
or  indeed  against  any  magistrate  subject  to  the  major  pdestas  of 
the  tribune,  is  comprehensible ;  for  the  latter  might,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Senate,  inhibit  any  official  from  the  exercise  of 
liis  customary  functions;  how  the  power  could  be  employed 
against  the  tribunate  itself  is  one  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
senatorial  usurpation. 

The  power  of  legislating,  that  is  of  establishing  fundamental 
changes  in  civic  relations,  was  never  claimed  by  the  Senate ;  nor 
had  it  ever  possessed  any  legal  right  to  suggest  or  impede  the 
moving  of  ft  ||iw.  Th(^  j?p<ruffi  aiirfgrtf^i  like  the  interreqnunu 
htA  rtmidftd  only  with  the  patrician  members  of  that  body  :  and 
the  power  of  previous  deliberation  claimed  by  the  later  Senate  as 
a  whole  was  merely  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  balance 
of  power  within  the  magistracy.  Such  slight  approximations  to 
law-making  as  are  found  were  simply  the  result  of  consultation 
by  the  magistrates  on  questionable  points.  The  Senate  reaffirmed 
an  ancient  principle  that  the  confession  of  a  slave  which  might 
doom  his  master  to  death  or  exile  should  not  be  wrung  from  him 
by  torture ;'  it  might  even  infringe  so  much  on  the  freedom  of 
contract  as  to  suggest  a  current  rate  of  interest* — a  principle 
which  the  praetor  might  respect  if  he  cared  or  if  his  colleague 
obliged  him  to  do  so. 

But  here  again  we  meet  with  the  strange  anomaly  that  the 

Rpnftt.ft    pjtn    HpAtrny    wbp.rA    it.    f.nnnnt.   rrPAt/^  It    claimed    the 

'  Suet.  Caea.  16  (CMaar  lapported  Metelliu  in  carrying)  "  turhnlentissiroas 
lege*  advenu*  ooUegamm  int«rceabioneni  .  .  .  donee  ambo  administratione 
reipublicae  decreto  patrum  submoverentar." 

'  In  this  caae  the  prohibition  waa  efTect«<l  through  the  coercive  power  of  the 
consnl  springing  from  his  nutjut  imperium  (Dio  Cass.  xlii.  23). 

-*  Tkc  Ann,  iL  30  "vetere  seuatos  consulto  quaestio  in  caput  domini 
prohibebotnr." 

*  Cic  ad  Att.  v.  21,  13  (50  B.C.)  "cum  senatus  coniraltum  modo  lactam  sit  .  . 
in  creditorum  causa,  ut  centesiniae  perpetao  faenore  ducerentur." 
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sovereign  privilege  of  exempting  individuals  from  the  operation 
of  the  laws,  and  the  claim  which  was  an  admitted  usurpation 
was  sanctioned  by  custom.  Formerly  the  sovereign  people  could 
alone  grant  such  dispensations,  but  the  motion  submitted  to  the 
people  was  first  approved  by  the  Senate.  Very  gradually  the 
second  stage  in  the  proceedings  was  dropped,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered the  merely  formal  sanction  of  an  already  accomplished 
act ;  and  the  senatorial  right  of  dispensation  was  assured  until  it 
was  attacked  by  the  tribune  Cornelius  (67  B.C.).  The  proposal 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  people  was  successfully  resisted, 
but  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no 
act  of  dispensation  should  be  valid  which  had  not  been  approved 
by  a  house  of  at  least  two  hundred  members.^  This  provision, 
evidently  meant  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  power  for  purely 
personal  or  party  ends,  did  not  fulfil  its  purpose,  for  senatus 
consulta  of  this  kind  were  gained  by  influential  men  on  the 
slightest  pretexts  and  for  the  most  unworthy  objects.^ 

An  observance  of  certain  forms  had  always  been  necessary  for 
the  legislative  activity  of  the  people  to  be  regular  and  valid.  In 
countries  which  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  parliament,  the 
guardian  of  such  forms  is  in  the  first  instance  the  legislative 
chamber  itself,  in  the  second  the  courts  of  justice,  which  can,  or 
should,  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  put  into  effect  any  law  that  has 
been  passed  in  disregard  of  such  formalities.  This  was  the  case 
at  Rome.  The  laws  themselves  contained  clauses  which  pro- 
nounced their  ineffectiveness  in  case  they  fj?on1d  be  found  trt 
violate  the  -principlea__of  the  r^onstitufcinn,  and  the  eonrts  of 
justico-^ad  the  courage  to  reai^t  the  enactments  even  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  But  the  executive 
authority  might  also  have  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  putting 
into  force  a  measure  which  it  recognised  to  be  irregular ;  and  of 
this  executive  authority  the  Senate  was  t-he  guide-  Hence  its 
well-established  claim  to  point  out  a  flaw  in  a  legislative  enact- 
ment,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  magistrate  had  questioned 
the  people  improperly,  and  that  the  answer  of  the  people  was 
therefore  null  and  void.     The  exercise  of  this  revising  power 

^  AscoD.  in  Cornel,  p.  58. 

^  M.  Brutus  had  gained  from  the  Senate  the  validation  of  a  bond  (syngrapha), 
by  which  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  was  demanded  from  the  government  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Bonds  of  this  kind,  through  which  obligations  were  incurred 
by  provincials  at  Rome,  had  been  rendered  illegal  by  a  ^  Oabiuia  of  67  B.C. 
(ttc.  ad  Att.  V.  21,  12). 
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once  led  to  the  greatest  upheaval  that  Roman  history  records. 
It  was  hy  pointing  out  that  the  law  of  the  younger  Livius 
I>ni8Ud,  which  contained  amongst  its  other  clauses  the  gift  of 
rtrt/ti.t  to  the  allies,  was  irregular  as  contravening  the  condition 
fixed  by  a  lex  CaecUui  IMdia  (98  B.C.)  that  wholly  different  enact- 
ments should  not  be  contained  in  the  same  rogalio,^  that  the 
Senate  brought  to  a  head  the  formidable  conspiracy  which 
culminated  in  the  outbreak  of  the  social  war.  History  also 
brings  to  our  notice  the  attempted  reversal  by  this  means  of  a 
popular  judgment  of  a  far  smaller  kind.  It  was  suggested  in 
the  Semite  that  a  notice  of  the  alleged  irregularities  of  Clodius' 
pldifcilum  should  l)e  made  the  ground  of  Cicero's  recall ;  but  the 
exiled  orator,  while  thinking  that  there  was  "something  in  the 
notion,"  yet  preferred  the  far  safer  form  of  an  abrogation  of  the 
enactment  by  the  popular  voice  itself.' 

"When  we  turn  from  legislation  to  it«  complement  of  juris- 
diction we  find  little  direct  interference  by  the  Senate  with  the 
regular  course  of  either  civil  or  criminal  procedure.  On  excep- 
tional occasions  it  might  decide  the  sphere  of  the  praetor's 
activity,'  and  by  its  practical  weight  in  the  declaration  of  a 
jusiiiium  it  might  suspend  the  operation  of  the  business  of  the 
courts ;  but  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  details  of  such  business, 
and  the  appeals  to  the  vetoing  magistrates  were  left  to  their 
own  discretion. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  regular 
courts,  although  the  Senate  never  assumed  a  faculty  for  deter- 
mining the  procedure  or  the  sentence,  it  sometimes  took  the 
initiative  in  a  prosecution  by  suggesting  that  a  charge  should  be 
brought,  and  this  implication  mvjlit  be  contained  in  a  senatorial 
judgment  that  a  certain  course  of  action  was  contra  rem  publicam.* 

*  Cic  pro  Domo  16,  41  "judicarit  aenatus  M.  Drusi  legibus,  quae  contra 
legem  CaecUiam  et  Didiam  latae  esseot,  popolum  non  tenerL"  The  account  that 
the  Livian  laws  were  shelved  aa  contra  atupicia  {Aacon.  in  ComeL  p.  68 
"  Philippoa  COS.  .  .  obtinuit  a  senato,  ut  leges  ^oa  omnes  nno  s.  c  tollerentor. 
Decretom  est  enim  contra  aujipicia  esse  latas  neque  eis  teneri  populum  ")  may 
contain  one  of  the  groands  of  their  abrogation. 

'  Cic.  ad  AtL  iii.  15,  5  "Quod  te  cum  CuUeone  scribis  de  privilegio  locutum, 
est  aliquid,  sed  multo  est  melios  abrogah." 
»  p.  204. 

*  Uv.  XXV.  4  ;  Sail.  Cat.  50  ;  Ascon.  tn  MUon,  p.  44.  The  Senate  in  this 
way  sometimes  interprets  a  criminal  law  and  extends  its  incidence.  See  Cic.  d« 
liar.  Rap.  8, 16  "decrevit  senatos  eos  qui  id  fecisaent  (Le.  who  bad  disturbed  the 
rebuilding  of  Cicero's  house)  lege  de  vi,  quae  est  in  eoe  qui  universam  rem 
{lablicam  oppiignaaaent  (i.e.  vi  pablica)  teneri." 
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With  respect  to  an  extraordinary  commission,  the  true  theory  of 
the  Republic  was  that  it  could  be  established  only  by  the  people. 
The  procedure  adopted  against  Clodius  for  the  violation  of  the 
rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  is  typical  of  the  constitutional  method 
that  should  always  have  been  employed.  The  offence  which  he 
had  committed — though  vaguely  designated  "  incest " — was  one 
that  in  that  particular  form  was  unknown  to  Roman  law.  First 
the  college  of  pontiffs  is  consulted,  and  pronounces  the  act  an 
offence  against  religion  (nefas) ;  then  a  decree  of  the  Senate  is 
framed  specifying  the  crime  and  the  procedure,  which  is  modelled 
as  closely  as  possible  on  that  of  the  ordinary  criminal  courts. 
This  decree  is  then  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  judgment  of 
the  people.^  Acts  of  attainder  are  a  lamentable  confession  of 
weakness  in  a  political,  social,  and  legal  system ;  but  it  was  right 
that  this  weakness  should  not  be  remedied  by  an  administrative 
authority  representing  a  single  caste. 

But  there  were  certain  emergencies  which  it  was  thought 
could  not  be  met,  even  by  the  establishment  of  a  special  judicial 
commission.  Epidemics  of  crime,  such  as  poisoning,  arson, 
murder,  seemed  to  demand  the  immediate  exercise  of  the 
magistrate's  imperium,  and  for  this  exercise  the  Senate  is  the 
directing  and  controlling  force.  Such  an  exercise  of  magisterial 
coerdtio  at  the  behest  of  the  Senate  is  practically  a  declaration  of 
martial  law,  although  the  Senate  by  its  decree  does  not  create  a 
new  power,  but  simply  urges  the  magistrate  to  set  free  the  forces 
latent  in  his  imperium.  The  earlier  Republic  had  provided  a 
suspension  of  constitutional  procedure  in  the  form  of  the 
dictatorship  as  a  means  of  meeting  such  an  emergency ;  the  later 
constitution  had  no  such  provision,  and  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility fell  on  the  joint  shoulders  of  Senate  and  magistrates. 
Whether  the  exercise  of  such  summary  capital  jurisdiction  was 
legal  depended  on  the  status  and  sex  of  the  victims.  If  the  170 
women  put  to  deafch  for  poisoning  in  331  B.C.2  were  executed 
by  magisterial  decree,  the  act  was  legal,  for  women  had  no  right 
of  appeal.  Similar  legality  attended  its  exercise  over  pro- 
vincials ;  ^    and,  if  similar   sentences  were  inflicted  on  Italian 

*  CSc  ad  Att.  i.  13,  3  "Credo  enim  te  andisse,  cum  apud  Caesarem  pro 
populo  fieret,  venisse  eo  muliebri  vestitu  virum  .  .  .  mentionem  a  Q.  Cornificio  in 
senatu  factam  .  .  postea  rem  ex  senatus  consulto  ad  pontifices  relatam,  idqne  ab  iis 
nefas  esse  decretum  ;  deinde  ex  senatus  consulto  consules  rogationem  promulgasse." 

'  Liv.  viii.  18. 

'  ib.  xL  43  (180  B.c.}  "A.  C.  Maenio  praetore  (cui,  provincia  Sardinia  cum 
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allies,'  it  wm  a  grow  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  but  not  of 
the  laws  of  Rome.  The  male  citi/en  alone  might  not  be  put  to 
death  in  this  summary  fashion ;  and  if  the  Uonian  members  of 
the  great  criminal  society  of  the  Bacchanalian  guild  wore  executod 
without  appeal,^  this  was  a  judicial  murder  only  justified  by  the 
horror  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  blackest  crimes 
masquerading  under  the  guise  of  religion.  We  still  possess  a 
fragmentary  copy  of  the  decree  by  which  this  "  conspiracy  "  was 
repressed ;  in  it  the  Senate  thinks  that  "  capital  .punishment 
should  be  inflicted,"'  but  the  decree  does  not  by  its  wording 
suspend  the  ordinary  laws  of  appeal. 

This  guardianship  of  the  state  against  conspiracies  (conjura- 
tioMs)  may  have  been  the  precedent  for  a  power,  the  legality  of 
which,  as  exercised  by  the  Senate  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Kepublic,  was  hotly  contested.  This  was  the  power  of  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  condition  of  things  which  the  Greeks  would  have 
denominated  (rrao-is,  of  singling  out  a  party  in  the  state  and  its 
leaders  as  enemies  {hosiei)  to  the  Republic,  the  latter  being  pro- 
fessedly represented  by  the  Senate  itself  and  the  magistrates  who 
happened  to  be  friendly  to  it,  and  of  advising  the  magistrates 
who  were  its  presidents,  above  all  the  magistrates  with  imperium, 
and  sometimes  even  the  pro-magistrates,^  to  employ  every  means 
of  summary  coercion  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger.  The 
formula  for  thus  entrusting  the  guardianship  of  the  community 
to  a  clique  of  friendly  magistrates  was  expressed  in  the  words 
"  that  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  of  the  Plebs  (with  the 
addition  at  times  of  other  officials  with  the  imperium)  should  see 
that  the  state  took  no  harm."^  After  the  passing  of  this  decree 

creniaset,  additum  erat  nt  qnaereret  de  veneficiis  longitis  ab  nrbe  decern 
milinnu  pMsuum)  literae  adlatae  tejam  tria  miilia  hominum  dnmiuuae." 

*  Lir.  xzxix.  41  (184  b.c.)  ;  ef.  ix.  26  (814  B.C.)  and  the  instance  cited 
in  the  next  note.  In  anch  instances  of  quaationes  extended  to  Italy,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  tocii  as  well  as  eiva  were  executed  summarily  by  Roman 
maeistrates. 

'  ib.  xxxix.  18.     On  thh  point  see  Znmpt  Criminalrtcht  der  Rdmer  i.  2  p.  212. 

'  C.I.L.  i.  n.  196  (a  letter  from  the  consuls  to  some  unknown  magistrates  of 
the  ager  Teuranut  in  Bnitii)  1.  24  "eorum  (i.e.  the  Senate)  sententia  ita  fuit  'sei 
qnes  esent,  quei  avorsum  ead  fecisent,  quam  suprad  scriptum  est,  eeia  rem 
eapntalem  faciendam  oensnere.' " 

*  The  consul  was  armed  against  C.  Oracchns,  the  consuls  in  63  ;,thn  consuls, 
praetors,  nnd  tribunes  in  100  B.C. ;  the  interrex,  proconsul,  and  all  other  magis> 
trates  with  imperium  in  77  B.C. 

*  The  decree  proposed  to  meet  the  threatene<l  revolution  of  M.  I^pidns  in 
77  B.C.  nui  as  follows  :  "qnoniam  M.  Lepidus  exercitum  private  ocusilio  paratum 
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the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  ceases ;  the  magistrates  act  at 
their  own  peril  and  cannot  again  devolve  any  responsibility  for  a 
judicial  murder  they  may  have  committed  in  the  execution  of 
their  instructions  by  again  consulting  the  Senate  on  the  guilt  of 
their  victims  or  on  the  method  of  execution  to  be  employed.^ 
There  were  obvious  reasons  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  this 
power  to  be  based  on  any  distant  precedent ;  like  the  power  last 
discussed  it  was  a  substitute  for  tlie  vanished  dictatorship,  which 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  and  subsequently  to  the 
decline  of  this  office  there  was  no  revolution  in  Eome  antecedent 
to  that  which  was  held  by  conservatives  to  have  been  inaugurated 
by  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi.  But,  even  apart  from  the 
question  of  precedent,  the  absurdity  of  the  Senate's  claim  to  be 
guardian  of  the  Republic  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
opposite  party  in  the  stasis  might  more  truly  represent  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  as  the  Gracchan  party  did,  than  the 
Senate's  government  itself;  a  broad  line  separates  political 
opposition,  even  with  the  utmost  force  to  back  it,  from  criminal 
conspiracy  against  society,  and  by  the  passing  of  this  "  ultimate 
decree "  the  Senate  declared  itself  the  author  of  a  revolution. 
The  controversy  as  to  right  is  here  insoluble :  the  insolubility 
dej)ends  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  permanent  government  at 
Rome  except  that  of  convention  and  of  force. 

Yet  Roman  sentiment  would  have  declared  that  there  were 
times  when  the  decree  and  its  consequences  were  justified. 
Force  can  only  be  met  by  force,  and  a  gathering  such  as  Catiline's 
army  in  Etruria  wa.s  a  fair  object  of  attack  by  the  executive 
authorities ;  but  sentiment  would  not  have  allowed  the  execution 
without  appeal  of  a  few  prisoners  captured  within  the  city,  how- 
ever grave  the  danger.      A  state  of  war  must  be  recognised, 

cum  pessimis  et  hostibus  rei  publicae  contra  hnjus  ordinis  auctoritatem  ad  urbem 
ducit,  uti  Appius  Claudius  iuterrex  cum  Q.  Catulo  pro  consule  et  ceteris,  quibus 
imperium  est,  urbi  praesidio  sint  operanique  dent  ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti 
capiat "  (from  speech  of  Philippus  in  Sail.  Hist.  lib.  i.  frgL  77,  §  22).  The 
historical  instances  of  the  employment  of  this  power  are  against  C.  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents  in  121  B.C.,  in  the  tumult  of  Saturuinus  (100),  the  first  Sullan 
restoration  (88),  by  the  anti-Sullans  (82),  at  the  threatened  revolution  of  M. 
Lepidus  (77),  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  (63),  during  the  disturbances  raised  by 
Q.  Metellus  (62),  and  those  preceding  the  sole  consulship  of  Pompeius  (52),  against 
Caesar  (49),  against  Dolabella  and  M.  Antonius  (43). 

^  Cf.  Sail.  Cat.  50  "  consul  .  .  .  convocato  senatu  refert  quid  de  eis  fieri 
placeat,  qui  in  custodiam  traditi  erant.  Sed  eos  paulo  ante  frequeus  senatus 
judivcaerat  contra  rem  publicam  fecisse." 
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but  there  was  no  ])Ower  in  the  Roman  state  that  could  declare 
martial  law  and  execute  its  consequences. 

The  exercise  of  this  unprecedented  power  evoked  a  vigorous 
protest  from  the  true  government,  the  jjeople.*  The  plebiscite 
passed  by  the  younger  Gracchus  was  aimed  more  directly  at 
the  magistrates,  and  it  improved  on  the  Valerian  laws  by 
enacting  "  that  no  judicium  should  be  exercised  on  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen  without  the  consent  of  the  people." '  But  it  is 
possible  that  it  made  senators  individually  responsible  for  the 
decree  authorising  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,' 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  abrogated  a  clause  in  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  by  declaring  that  the  Plebs  might  exercise 
capital  jurisdiction  against  a  magistrate  guilty  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  measure.*  Henceforth  there  could  be  no 
(]ue8tion  of  the  illegality  of  the  ultimum  senatus  consultum,  for 
Cicero's  quibble  that  the  Gracchan  law  only  protected  the  lives 
of  C(t'«5,  and  that  individuals  specified  by  the  Senate  had  been 
declared  hostes,^  is  an  argument  in  a  circle.  It  is  this  latter 
possibility  which  the  Gracchan  law  denied  ;  and  though  common 
sense  might  interpret  certain  overt  acts  as  a  sign  of  war  against 
society,  no  degree  of  treason  could  ipso  jure  make  a  citizen  into 
an  enemy  unless  that  treason  had  been  pi-oved  in  a  court  of 
law. 

More  justifiable  than   the  power  which   we  have  just  con- 

'  Althongh  the  vltimum  senatus  cotuultum  had  not  been  passed  against  Ti. 
Gracchus  the  condemnation  of  hia  adherents  without  appeal  (Veil.  ii.  7  ;  Val. 
Max.  ir.  7,  1)  was  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law.  It  was  this 
jurisdiction  which  elicited  the  pMnteitum  of  C.  Gracchus. 

'  Cic  pro  Hob.  4,  12  "C.  Giacchoa  legem  tolit  ne  de  capite  driam  Ronum- 
orum  ii^ussu  reatro  judicaretur." 

*  Schol.  Ambros.  p.  370  "  Quia  aententiam  (wrongly  for  "  legem  " ;  see  Znmpt 
Oriminalrteht  L  2  p.  73)  tnlerat  Gracchus  ne  quia  in  civero  Romanum  capitalem 
Mntentiam  diceret."  Cf.  Cic  pro  Sest.  28,  61  "Consule  me,  (Cato),  cum  eaaet 
daaignatos  tribunns  plebis,  obtulit  in  discrimen  vitam  suara  :  dixit  earn  sententiun, 
cnjus  invidiam  capitis  periculo  sibi  praestandam  videbat"  So  Dio  Cassins 
(xxxviii.  14),  in  sp^dcing  of  the  first  bill  of  Clodius  against  Cicero,  says  t^pe  /tiw 
yiip  Kal  ixl  waacw  rV  /3ofXT)*>,  Sri  rcit  rt  inriTOii  ri/p  ^vXcur))r  Trjt  v&Ktun  .  .  . 
■wpoatTtrdxti. 

*  Plut.  C  Oraeeh.  A  rhv  Si  {wifiop  tlai^ptpt),  tl  rtt  ipX'^  AicpiTOP  iKKtKtipCxoi 
rokLnff,  xar*  aOroO  SiSdrra  Kplfftp  rip  Hifiap.  if/tio^  here  may  mean  txihet popidu* 
otpUbi',  bat  Gracchus,  as  tribune,  put  his  own  law  into  force  against  Popiliun 
(Cic.  pro  Domo  81,  82). 

*  Cic.  in  Cat.  ir.  5,  10  "At  rero  C.  C«Mar  intelligit  legem  Seroproniam  tmt 
de  civibus  Romania  consUtatam  ;  qui  autem  r«i  publicae  ait  hoatis  earn  ciTem  turn 
nnllo  modo 
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sidered  was  the  police-control  which  the  Senate  exercised  in 
Rome.  Here,  as  in  other  matters  of  administration,  its  attention 
was  confined  to  great  and  exceptional  emergencies.  In  the 
absence  of  all  facilities  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
Rome,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  magistrate,  the  ancient 
trade  guilds  {collegia  artificum)  formed  convenient  centres  for 
electioneering  in  the  democratic  interest.  The  fact  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  their  weight  was  thrown  into  the  anti- 
senatorial  scale  led  the  government  to  regard  their  existence  as 
inimical  to  public  order.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  of  the  yeir 
64  B.C.  summarily  dissolved  all  but  the  most  venerable  guilds 
which  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  Numa  ;  ^  and 
this  sudden  suppression  may  be  regarded  as  a  last  step  in  a  long 
career  of  administrative  interference,  no  record  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  history.  Private  political  clubs,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  as  were  known  by  the  names  of  sodalitates  and  decuriati,  did 
not  come  under  the  immediate  cognisance  of  the  magistrate  ;  for 
their  coercion  the  Senate  had  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  law.^ 
But  minor  details  connected  with  bribery  and  corruption  were 
within  its  competence.  It  infringed  the  inviolability  of  the 
magistrate's  house  by  allowing  search  to  be  made  there  for 
incriminating  proof  of  corruption,  and  it  directed  that  whoever 
should  be  guilty  of  harbouring  professional  election  agents 
(divisores)  at  his  dwelling  should  be  liable  to  a  vote  of  censure 
and  possible  prosecution.^ 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  corrective  to  the  administrative 
activity  of  the  Senate,  we  shall  find  that  this  was  exhibited 
chiefly  in  the  departments  of  foreign  relations,  finance,  and 
religion. 

The  primary  spheres  of  foreign  activity  are  the  .declaration 
of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and  the  framing  of  alliances.  All 
these  pnwprs  bp]()ngfd  "^  righf,  to  the  people,  and,  as  regards 
the  first,  there  was  never  any  question  that  the  Senate's  position 
was  merely  that  of  pi  i"^"°tHnt  advispr.     The  two  latter  powers 

'  Cic.  in  Pis.  4,  9  ;  pro  Sest.  25,  55  ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13. 

*  Cic.  ad  Q./r.  ii.  3,  5  (56  B.C.)  "senatus  consultum  factum  est  ut  sodalitates 
decuriatique  discederent  lexque  de  iis  ferretur  ut,  qui  non  discessissent,  ea  poena 
quae  est  de  vi  tenerentur."  The  sodalitates  were  clubs  of  the  type  of  the  Greek 
ircupfiai,  the  decuriati  probably  electioneering  associations. 

"  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  16,  12  (61  B.C.)  "senatus  consulta  duo  jam  facta  sunt  odiosa 
.  ,  .  unum,  ut  apud  magistratus  inquiri  liceret,  alterum,  cujus  donii  divisores 
habitarcnt,  adversus  rem  publitani." 
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incrgo  into  one  another,  for  a  state  that  was  not  on  some  terms 
of  alliance  with  Homo  was,  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the 
prevailing  international  law,  an  enemy  of  the  Kepublic.  There 
appear  at  intervals  during  the  Republic  signs  of  a  keen  but 
advantageous  controversy  as  to  whether  the  right  to  conclude 
binding  treaties  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  was  possessed  by 
the  imperatcr  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  Senate  and  people.  To 
profit  by  the  oath  of  a  general  when  it  entailed  success,  to  dis- 
avow it  when  it  meant  failure,  and  in  this  case  to  hand  the 
unfortunate  commander,  who  had  saved  Roman  lives  but  not 
Roman  honour,  bound  and  naked  as  a  saipegoat  to  the  enemy, 
were  the  convenient  results  of  this  condition  of  juristic  doubt. 
The  Caudine  Forks  in  Samnium,  Numantia  in  Spain,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Suthul  in  Numidia  saw  Roman  generals  and  their 
deluded  adversaries  equal  victims  of  this  controversy.^  But  the 
opmion  finally  prevailed  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  the  people  no  sworn  treaty  {foedxis)  could  be  binding.^  The 
practice  as  to  the  division  of  this  authority  between  the  council 
and  the  assembly  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the  earliest 
period  a  treaty  of  peace  seems  to  be  within  the  competence  of 
the  magistrate,  and  therefore  of  the  Senate ;  in  the  constitution 
of  the  middle  Republic,  as  revealed  to  us  by  Polybius,  such  an 
agreement  is  always  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification,^ 
but  the  close  of  Republican  history  shows  cases  where  the 
Senate  alone  is  mentioned  as^  the  deciding  nnthority*  _ 

But  the  people  had  at  all  times  merely  the  final  ratifying 
authority  in  these  matters.  The  diplomatic  negotiations  that 
preceded  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation 
had  ever  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  When  envoys 
approached  an  imperator  in  the  field,  his  duty  was  to  send  them 
on  to  the  consuls  and  their  council ;  how  far  he  himself  entered 
into  preliminary  negotiations  with  them  depended  on  his  own 
discretion,  but  in  the  best  days  of  the  Republic  he  could  make 

»  Uy.  IX.  8-12  ;  Plut  Ti.  Oracch.  7  ;  Cic.  dt  Off.  iii.  30,  109  ;  Sail.  Jug.  89. 

*  Sail.  Jug.  89  **  Muatns  ita,  uti  par  fnerat,  decemit  suo  atque  popali  iigoara 
uuUuni  potuiaae  foedas  fieri." 

*  Polyb.  vl.  14  vrip  €lfr^tn)t  o5to»  (4  Ojftot)  povXtvrrcu  «ro2  woMfiov.  tal  fii)P 
wtfl  ffvunaxicLi  Kcu  SioXiVtw*  Kal  aivBriKCn'  oirit  imv  6  (it^atuj¥  (xaffra  roiTwv 
Kol  Kvpia  TMwf  4  Toivarriof. 

*  The  Gaditani  approach  the  Senate  for  the  renovation  of  a  treaty  made  with 
a  pro-magistrate  in  78  B.C.  Cioero  questions  its  validity  (pro  Balbo  15,  34)  on 
th«  groond  that  the  people  was  not  consnlted.  The  passage  illustrates  both  the 
Senate's  ezerciae  of  this  pow  vt  and  the  continuance  of  a  controversy  as  to  its  right. 
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no  definite  agreement.  The  mode  in  which  the  Senate  received 
the  envoys  from  a  state  differed  according  as  the  community 
had  already  treaty  relations  with  Rome,  or  was  in  a  state  of 
natural  war.  The  permanent  representation  of  a  friendly  nation 
— except  through  the  vague  relationship  with  a  noble  Roman 
house — was  a  device  as  yet  unknown ;  but  the  concession  was 
made  to  the  envoys  of  such  a  state  of  receiving  them  within  the 
town.^  The  representatives  of  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  no  claim  to  reception  within  the  walls.^  The  embarrass- 
ment inspired  by  the  approach  of  the  suspected  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus  in  166  B.C.  caused  a  passing  regulation  to  be  framed 
that  no  kings  (the  "  carnivorous  animals "  of  Cato)  should  be 
received  at  Rome  in  person.^  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
publican period  (67  B.C.)  a  demand  for  the  better  ordering  of 
business,  as  well  as  the  suspicion  created  by  the  dealings  of 
envoys  lingering  in  Rome  with  the  political  coteries,  caused  a 
law  to  be  passed  that  the  month  of  February  should  be  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  legations.^  As  most  of  the  envoys  at  this 
time  came  from  states  within  the  Roman  sphere  of  influence,  it 
was  an  advantage  to  the  provincials  to  have  a  definite  season  set 
apart  in  which  they  could  air  their  grievances. 

The  most  pressing  demand  for  entering  into  new  relations 
with  states  naturally  accompanied  the  organisation  of  a  province. 
For  the  immediate  attention  to  this  demand  the  conquering 
general  was  competent,  although  he  was  sometimes  assisted  by 
ten  commissioners  (legati)  appointed  by  the  Senate.^  The  whole 
work  of  organisation,  known  as  the  law  of  the  province  (l,ex 
provinciae),  bore  the  name  of  the  imperatai;  and  the  lex  Rupilia  of 
Sicily,  the  lex  Pompeia  of  Bithynia,  and  the  law  of  Metellus  in 
Crete  preserved  the  memory  of  individual  victors  and  organisers. 

^  Hence  the  institution  of  the  Graecostasis.  Varro  (L.L.  v.  155)  describes  it 
as  "sub  dextra  hujus  (the  Rostra)  a  comitio  locus  substructus  ubi  nationum  sub- 
sisterent  legati,  qui  ad  senatum  essent  missi ;  is  Graecostasis  appellatu^a  parte 
ut  multa." 

^  So  the  Numantian  envoys  in  36  B.C.  are  received  ?^w  rod  relxov^  (Dio/r.  79). 
As  a  rule  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  nearest  imperator,  and  his  representations 
might  accord  such  legati  a  reception  within  the  city.  See  Monims.  Staatsr.  iii.  2 
p.  1150. 

*  Liv.  Ep.  xlvi.  "in  commune  lex  lata  est  ne  cui  regi  Eomam  venire  liceret." 
Cf.  Polyb.  XXX.  17. 

*  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  ii.  13,  3  "Appius  interpretatur  .  .  .  quod  Gabinia  sanctum 
sit,  etiam  cogi  ex  Kal.  Febr.  usque  ad  Kal.  Mart,  legatis  senatum  quotidie  dare." 

^  Polyb.  xxii.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  17. 
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The  lez  in  this  case  is  a  charter  {lex  data),  not  a  comitial  act  (tex 

rata),  and  wlion  we  remember  that  the  organisation  of  the 

•vinces  took  place  during  the  ))eriod  of  senatorial  ascendency, 

wo  are  not  surprised  at  the  omission  of  the  formality  of  the 

consultation  of  the  people. 

The  assignment  of  external  spheres  of  rule  (provindae)  to 
magistrates  was  one  of  the  most  important  powers  connected 
with  the  senatorial  administration  of  the  provinces.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  original  theory  that  a  magistrate  chose  his 
department  gave  way  to  senatorial  selection.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  provinces  were  not  assigned  to  specified  individuals, 
but  to  holders  of  certain  offices,  this  right  of  bestowal  put  great 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate ;  it  might  reward  or  punish 
consuls  or  proconsuls  by  the  assignment  of  more  or  less  important 
districts,*  and  the  lot  (soriUio)  by  which  the  individual  holders 
were  determined  was  often  tampered  with.^ 

The  final  organisation  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  also  gave 
fresh  spheres  of  influence  to  the  Senate.  The  free  cities,  which 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  were  found  as  privileged 
units  in  the  provinces,  were  subject  to  its  controlling  power. 
These  had  given  up  all  claim  to  the  exercise  of  external 
authority,  and  it  was  the  Senate  that  adjusted  the  conflicting 
claims  of  states  both  within  and  without  the  bounds  of  Italy.' 
When  the  rights  of  a  free  city  were  held,  not  by  treaty,  but  by 
a  precarious  charter,  the  Senate  might  cancel  certain  grants, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  were  revocable  at  pleasure.* 
In  the  details  of  provincial  government  and  the  relations  of 
the  subject  cities  to  the  governor  the  Senate  seems  seldom  to 
have  interfered  directly.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  every 
province  the  governor  was  accompanied  by  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee in  the  form  of  a  consilium  composed  of  his  legates  and  of 
any  senator  who  happened   to   be   in  the  province.^     It  was 

'  For  the  attempt  made  by  the  Ux  Sempronia  to  obviate  thU  power  see  p.  201. 

'  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ▼.  2,  S  (to  Metellus  Celer,  proconsal  of  Ciiutlpine  Gaul,  62  aa) 
"Nihil  dico  de  sortitioae  Teatra:  tantum  te  suspic&ri  volo  uihil  in  ea  re  per 
oollegam  tneum  me  insBieiit«  ane  factum."    Cf.  ad  AU.  i.  16,  8. 

'  lir.  zlv.  13  ;  Ditteoberger  n.  240.  The  Senate  sometimes  referred  questions 
respecting  the  internal  affairs  of  these  states  to  Roman  patroni,  with  whom  they 
had  entered  into  relations  of  cUenUhip  (Li v.  ix.  20  ;  Cic  pn  Sulla  21,  60). 

*  lex  d*  TennaaOnu  ii.  6  "Nei  quis  magistratus  .  .  .  meilites  .  .  .  Intro- 
dacito  .  .  .  nisei  aenatns  nominatim  .  .  .  decreverit." 

'  SaU.  Jug.  62  "Metellus  propere  cuoctos  senatorii  ordinis  ex  hibemia 
accersi  Jubet :  eomm  et  aliorum,  quos  idoneoa  ducebat,  consilium  habet."     Ct 
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his  duty  to  refer  every  important  matter  to  this  council,  and 
the  most  important  questions  it  bade  him  reserve  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  at  home.^ 

Tlie  power  of  the  purse,  which  has  been  the  guarantee  of  so 
many  poptilar  liberties,  was  not  possessed  by  the  people  air 
Rome.  By  escaping  so  early  the  incidence  of  direct  taxation 
they  lost  a  formidable  weapon  with  which  thej  might  have 
fought  the  Senate.  For  this  reason  the  admitted  incapacity  of 
the  latter  body  to  impose  a  new  tax  on  the  community  was  no 
great  limitation  to  its  powers  after  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the 
Italian  trihutum  disappeared.^  The  control  of  the  details  of 
finance,  which  had  never  belonged  to  the  people  ^ut  always  to 
the  executive,  Avas  the  mainstiiy  of  it.s  power  in  this  department. 
The  circumstance  that  the  control  of  estimates  had  been  given 
to  occasional  officials,  the  censors,  and  that  the  details  of  ex- 
penditure had  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  consuls  and 
placed  in  those  of  the  most  subordinate  of  all  magistrates,  the 
quaestors,  sufficiently  explains  the  growth  of  a  central  directing 
authority,  which  may  be  considered  in  its  three  relations  to  the 
property  of  the  state,  the  estimates,  and  the  expenditure. 

The  chief  property  of  the  state  in  the  later  Republic  was  the 
income  derived  from  the  provinces,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Senate  determined  its  amount  when  it  ratified  the  terms  of  the 
lex  promnciae.  But  the  older  source  of  revenue — the  public 
domains  .of  the  state — was  also  subject  to  its  control.  It  granted 
the  occupation  or  the  use  of  public  lands  and  decreed  their 
alienation  by  sale  or  gift.^  It  also  accepted  or  rejected  gifts  and 
bequests  to  the  state,  and  the  proposal  of  Ti.  Gracchus  that  the 
people  should  deal  with  the  movable  property  left  by  Attains 
III.,  king  of  Pergamus,*  struck  at  one  of  the  most  undisputed  of 
senatorial  prerogatives. 

The  most  important  estimates  of  those  items  of  revenue  and 

c.  104  "Marius  .  .  ,  Sullam  (the  quaestor)  ab  Utica  venire  jubet,  item  L. 
Bellienum  praetorem,  praeterea  omnes  undique  senatorii  ordinis,  quibuscum 
mandata  Bocchi  cognoscit." 

^  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  16,  4  "lUud  tamen,  quod  scribit  (Q.  Cicero,  governor  of 
Asia)  animadvertas  velim,  de  portorio  circunivectionis  ;  ait  se  de  consilii  sententia 
rem  ad  senatum  rejecisse." 

'^  Cic  de  Off.  ii.  22,  76  "tantum  in  aerarium  pecuniae  invexit  (Paulus)  ut 
uniiis  imperatoris  praeda  finem  attulerit  tributomm."     Cf.  Plut.  Paul.  38. 

3  Momms.  Staatsr.  iii.  2  pp.  1112-20.^ 

••  Pint.  Ti.  Ora^ch.  14  ovSkv  l<f>r)  ry  avyKXi^tf  /3oi'>ei/e(rtfat  irpoai^Keiv,  dWa. 
T<f)  Si/ifUfi  yvdjfirjy  ain-bs  vpod-ffanv. 
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expenditure  which  varied  from  time  to  time  were,  as  we  have 
seen,'  made  every  five  yenrs  by  the  censors.  Dut  the  Senate 
exercised  the  right  of  directing,  even  of  reversing^  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  these  ofhcials ;  the  appeal  against  an  oppressive 
contract  was  made  to  them,'  and  during  the  vacancy  in  the 
eensorship  they  designated  the  magistrates  who  were  to  preside 
over  new  financial  assignments.' 

The  mtitrol  9ver  the  treasury,  both  in  the  voting  of  large 
supplies  or  in  detailed  expenditure  for  definite  purposes,  was 
complete.  The  provincial  budget,  comprising  the  allowances  for 
the  different  governors,  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  and  this  senatus 
eonsuitum  de  provineUs  omandis*  was  one  of  its  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  the  magistracy.  The  special  sums  voted 
for  military  or  any  other  purposes  were  either  directly  paid  ^  or 
credited  by  the  quaestors  to  the  commanders  abroad  or  to  the 
home  officials.'  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  only  the 
consul  who  could  order  the  quaestors  to  pay  without  a  permit 
from  the  Senate ;  ^  but,  as  the  consul  after  the  time  of  Sulla 
rarely  took  the  field,  the  Senate's  control  of  expenditure  was 
finally  uninterrupted  even  by  this  survival. 

If  we  pass  from  the  must  material  to  the  most  spiritual 
element  in  human  life,  we  find  this  also  directed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  -Senate.  Although  religion  in  its  various  depart- 
ments was  under  the  control  of  special  guilds,  yet  these  colleges 
possessed  little  power  of  initiative,  and  an  executive  authority 
was  necessary  to  carry  out  their  will.  The  announcement  of 
prodigies  was  met  by  the  Senate  with  forms  of  expiation  suggested 
by  the  priestly  colleges.  In  the  Sibylline  books  above  all 
answers  might  be  discovered  whose  political  was  even  greater 
than  their  religious  import     When  the  dangerous  annexation 

»  p.  229. 

'  The  Saute  invalidated  the  loecUionet  of  the  censors  of  184  B.C.  (Liv.  xzxix. 
44  "locationea  cum  senatus  precibus  et  lacrimis  publicanorum  rictus  indaci  et 
de  integro  locari  jussinet ").  A  vain  appeal  was  made  by  the  puUicani  of  Asia 
to  remit  their  contracts  in  60  B.C.  (C'ic.  ad  Alt.  1.  17,  9  ;  cf.  ii.  1,  8). 

'  The  business  of  draining  the  Pomptine  marsl-es  is  entrusted  to  a  consnl 
(Ijv.  Ep.  xlvi.),  the  building  of  an  aqueduct  to  a  praetor  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  7). 

*  Cic.  ad  AU.  Ui.  24. 

*  This  was  necessary  when  the  supplies  were  destined  for  the  army.  See  Sail. 
Jug.  104  "(Rufns)  qui  quaestor  8ti|>endium  in  Africaui  portaverat."  Compare 
the  section  on  provincial  government. 

*  The  phrase  for  opening  this  cre<lit  is  altrOmere.  See  Liv.  xliv.  16  "ad 
opera  publica  facienda  cum  eis  (censoribuN)  dimidium  ex  vectigalibus  ejus  anni 
(169  B.C.)  Attributnm  ex  senatus  consulto  a  quaestoribus  esset."  '  p.  194. 
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of  Egypt  could  be  staved  off  by  a  few  lines  on  these  mysterious 
leaves,^  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  own  guardians,  the  decemviri, 
scarcely  dared  to  unfold  them  without  the  authorisation  of  the 
Senate.  The  activity  of  the  comitia  was  sometimes  hampered  by 
the  Senate's  habit  of  decreeing  extraordinary  festivals  {feriae)^^ 
while  the  successful  general  was  dependent  on  its  will  for  tlie 
duration  of  the  thanksgivings  {supplicationes)  which  followed  his 
victory.^  The  reception  of  a  new  god  into  the  Roman  Pantheon 
was  probably  in  strict  law  a  popular  right,*  but  it  is  one  that 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  conceded  to  the  Senate.^ 

1  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  1  sq. 

"^  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  ii.  6,  4  aud  5  (56  B.c.)  "consul  est  egregius  Lentiilus  .  .  . 
Dies  comitiales  exemit  omnes.  Nam  etiam  Latiuae  iustaurautur :  nee  tamen 
deerant  supplicationes.     Sic  legibus  perniciosissirais  obsistitur." 

*  In  the  later  Republic  these  periods  of  thanksgiving  had  reached  the  in- 
ordinate length  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  days  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  35  ; 
iv.  38  ;  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  11,  29).  At  this  period  the  supplicatio  was  considered 
the  usual  preliminary  of  a  triumph  ;  but  Cato  explains  to  Cicero  that  this  was 
not  always  the  case  (ad  Fam.  xv.  5,  2  "Quodsi  triumphi  praerogativam  putas 
supplicationem  et  idcirco  casum  potius  quam  te  laudari  mavis,  neque  supplica- 
tionem  sequitur  semper  triumphus,"  etc.). 

*  Cic.  pro  Dmno  49,  127  "video  .  .  .  esse  legem  veterem  tribuniciam  quae 
vetat  iujussu  plebis  aedes,  terram,  aram  consecrari."  Tlie  jussus  plebis  probably 
implies  that  oi  th^&  popidics  as  well.     See  Momms.  Staatsr.  iii.  2  p.  1050.* 

^  The  Senate  alone  is  mentioned  as  decreeing  the  reception  of  the  Magna 
Mater  in  205  B.C.,  and  as  ordaining  the  erection  of  her  temple  (Liv.  xxix.  10  and 
11  ;  xxxvi.  36). 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    RKLATIONS   OF    ROME   AND   THE 
INCORPORATION   OF    ITALY 

The  peoples  of  Greece  and  Italy  offer,  amidst  many  general 
points  of  similarity,  some  striking  differences  in  their  conceptions 
of  international  relations.  The  pan-Hellenic  sentiment,  which 
created  a  shadowy  law  of  nations,  has  no  pan-Italic  counterpart. 
Outside  the  Greek  city-state  there  was  but  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  to  create  rules  for  human  conduct ;  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  the  rules,  when  created,  were  of  pan-Hellenic  validity. 
In  Italy  we  get  narrower  but  closer  groupings ;  its  history  is  the 
history  of  leagues,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  this  more  con- 
centrated life  was  a  closeness  of  international  ties  between  the 
federated  members  which  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vague- 
ness of  the  relations  between  the  isolated  groups. 

The  ties  of  religion  and  of  ethnic  affinity,  as  expressed  in  an 
obvious  similarity  of  institutions,  were,  in  Italy  as  elsewhere, 
the  strongest  connecting  forces  between  states  ;  but  in  Italy  they 
were  but  the  first  rude  ligaments  that  gave  place  to  a  stronger 
political  bond  and  that  crumbled  to  pieces  when  the  more 
enduring  chain  had  been  forged.  The  festival  of  the  Alban 
Mount  became  to  the  Latins,  as  the  sacred  centre  of  Volsinii  to 
the  Etruscans,  but  the  religious  symbol  of  a  lasting  league. 
Beyond  the  hmits  of  the  league  the  national  and  religious  senti- 
ment was  weak.  There  was  no  Delphi  to  direct  the  Italian 
peoples,  and  no  Olymjna  at  which  they  might  meet. 

This  isolated  grouping  of  the  Italian  peoples  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  great  mixture  of  the  populations  of  Italy  south 
of  the  Alps  and  south  even  of  the  Apennines ;  but  the  earliest 
Italian  history  reveals  the  fact  that  even  the  closely-related  races 
of  Latins,  Umbrians,  and  Sabellians  were  not  connected  by  much 
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closer  ties  of  an  international  character  than  those  which  bound 
each  to  the  Etruscan,  the  lapygian,  the  Gaul,  and  the  Greek. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  progress  of  time  something  like  an  ethnic 
sentiment  was  created  in  the  purely  Italian  group,  with  vast 
consequences  to  the  history  of  the  world.  After  the  Umbrian 
power,  which  had  once  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  had  been 
weakened,  on  the  left  by  the  Etruscan,  on  the  right  by  the  Celt, 
Rome  becomes  the  great  frontier  power,  the  bulwark  of  the 
group  of  blood-related  nations  against  the  foreign -speaking 
Tuscan  and  the  Gaul  whose  kinship  with  herself  she  had  for- 
gotten; but  the  relation  soon  became  political,  and,  therefore,  more 
thau  international.  That  aggregation  of  vague  human  sentiments, 
which  is  called  International  Law,  was  not  juristically  stronger 
within  the  spiiere  of  the  blood-related  than  it  was  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Italian  group  of  peoples. 

Within  this  wider  sphere  of  humanity,  that  was  not  yet 
"  Italian,"  there  are  traces  of  the  observance  by  Rome  of  customs 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  war  and  to  negotiations  for  procuring 
peace — customs  which  by  their  very  existence  show  that,  though 
the  early  Roman  employed  the  same  word  to  designate  -the 
stranger  and  the  enemy,  a  state  of  war  was  not  considered  as 
the  permanent  relation  even  between  hostes ;  which  prove,  by 
their  elaboration,  the  antiquity  of  some  sense  of  international 
obligation,  and  which  exhibit,  by  the  constancy  with  which 
they  were  applied,  the  existence  of  reciprocal  forms  and  duties 
owed  by  the  hostile  state  to  Rome.  The  functions  of  the 
Fetiales,  the  priestly  ambassadors  (ora^ores)  ^  who  demand  repara- 
tion, declare  war  and  ratify  a  peace,  seem  never  to  have  been 
confined  to  those  peoples  with  whom  Rome  had  treaty  relations, 
but  to  have  been  extended  to  any  nation  which  had  not  by 
specific  acts  waged  war  on  Rome.  Four  of  the  priestly  guild  of 
Fetiales  were  appointed  to  seek  redress.  These  elected  one  of 
their  number  to  become  their  representative,  to  be  for  the  time 
the  "  ratifying  father  of  the  Roman  people  "  (pater  patratus  populi 
Bomani).  At  the  borders  of  the  offending  tribe  the  pater  with 
many  imprecations  called  Jupiter  to  witness  that  the  grievance 
was  established,  the  demand  reasonable.  Three  times  did  he 
make  the  same  appeal — to  the  first  sojourner  he  met  in  the 
stranger's  territory,  to  the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  and  to  the  magis- 
trate within  the  walls.     Thirty  days  were  allowed  for  the  reply  ; 

1  Seep.  56. 
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11  the  first  of  these  the  standard  was  hoisted  on  the  citadel  of 
Home,  and  the  burgess  army  gathered  for  the  threatening  war. 
If  an  appeasing  answer  were  nut  returned  within  these  days  of 
graee,  the  pater  again  set  forth  and  launched  a  charred  spear  (the 
prehistoric  weapon  of  hardened  wood)  into  the  territory  of  the 
offender,  with  words  setting  forth  the  menace  of  war.^  When 
the  struggle  wa^  over  it  was  he  who  struck  the  peace  and  the 
sacrificial  victim  with  a  flint-stone  which  symbolised  the  watchful 
Jupiter  (Jupiter  lapis).*  The  sanctity  of  envoys,  other  than  these 
priestly  messengers,  was  as  rigorously  observed  in  the  Italian  as 
in  the  Greek  world.  A  violent  death  on  an  embassy  was  a 
martyrdom  deserving  of  immortality,  and  the  ancient  Rostra  in 
the  Comitium  showed  a  group  of  statues  erected  to  those  who 
had  met  their  fate  in  the  cause  of  peace.^  The  neutrality  of 
ambassadors  was  exacted  with  equal  care,  and  the  disaster  of  the 
Allia  might  be  looked  on  as  a  retribution  for  the  impious  pre- 
cipitancy of  tlie  Fabii  who,  forgetting  their  sacred  character, 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  Clusium  against  the  Celtic  hordes.^ 

In  the  agreements  made  by  generals  and  envoys  with  a 
foreign  people,  the  idea,  common  to  most  primitive  minds,  that 
it  is  the  oath  which  makes  the  promise  binding  is  strikingly 
present.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  vast  constitutional 
import  of  this  conception  in  its  connexion  with  the  question, 
posed  but  never  completely  answered  by  the  too  patriotic 
jurists :  "  Who  could  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
people  t "  But  the  theory  which  on  the  whole  prevailed,  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  by  a  general  in  the  field,  not  only 
nollified  the  promise  so  made  and  rendered  it  a  mere  agree- 
ment {sponsio),  vali  I  between  citizens  but  not  between  strangers, 
bat  exposed  tlie  rash  swearer  to  the  extremest  penalties. 
With  a  strange  inconsistency  of  judgment  it  was  held  that  the 
oath,  which  was  no  oath,  laid  the  guilt  of  perjury  on  the  con- 
scienc(>  of  the  people,  unless  the  man  who  had  caused  the  people 

>  Dionys.  ii.  72  ;  Ur.  I.  32  ;  cf.  Pliii.  Il.y.  xxiL  2. 

'  Polyb.  iii.  25  ;  Liv.  L  24.  Yet  the  ceremonies  they  describe  are  dilTerent. 
lu  that  related  by  Polybias  the  stone  has  a  passiTe  signification  ;  the  priest  hurls 
it  from  him  and  prays,  "  May  I  only  be  cast  out.  If  I  break  my  oath,  as  tliis  stone 
is  now."  In  that  described  by  Liry,  "the  pig  represents  the  perjurer,  the  flint- 
knife  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  "  (Strach  an -Davidson's  Polybius,  Proleg. 
viiL),  and  Jupiter  is  here  to  strike  the  people  that  fails  in  the  compact  Possibly 
the  two  forms  of  ritual  were  used  in  different  kinds  of  treaties  ;  the  first,  periiapt, 
in  commercial  comiHictii,  the  second  io  agreements  that  closed  a  war. 

>  Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Middleton  Ancient  Jtome  i.  p.  245.  *  Liv.  r.  36. 
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unwittingly  to  sin  was  offered  up  as  an  atoning  sacrifice. 
Naked  and  bound,  like  the  sacrificial  human  victim  of  pre- 
historic times  prepared  for  the  altar,  the  imperator  was  surrendered 
to  the  offended  people.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  latter 
— whether  Samnites,  Spaniards,  or  Numidians  ^ — refused  to  take 
the  worthless  gift  from  the  hands  of  the  pater  pafratus,  and  pre- 
ferred to  continue  the  conflict  with  a  people  still  convicted  of 
sin.  The  individual  oath  to  return,  made  by  a  prisoner  of  war 
released  on  parole,  though  binding  on  his  soul  alone  and,  as  a 
religious  obligation,  not  punishable  by  the  civil  arm,  was  en- 
forced by  the  public  conscience.  One — others  said  more  than 
one — of  the  Roman  captives  sent  by  Hannibal  after  Cannae  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners  declined  to  return  on  the 
negotiations  falling  through.  The  pretext  was  that  they  had 
revisited  the  camp  of  the  conqueror  after  the  oath  had  been 
taken.  Tradition  varied  as  to  the  punishment  imposed  by  Rome  ; 
some  spoke  of  a  summary  arrest  and  enforced  return  to  the 
Phoenician  camp,  others  of  a  degradation  by  the  censor  and  of  a 
public  detestation  that  drove  the  perjurer  to  suicide.^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  isolated  specimens  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  rules  of  international  right  which  Rome 
thought  due  to  every  nation.  But,  apart  from  such  universal 
duties,  the  Roman  mind,  with  its  simple  dichotomy  of  the  world 
into  enemies  (hostes)  ^  and  friends  {amid),  recognised  varying 
degrees  of  obligation  as  due  to  either  class.  The  hostes  were  all 
states  or  individuals  with  whom  Rome  had  no  treaty  relations. 
With  these  there  was  no  presupposition  even  of  constant 
diplomatic  relations,  and  their  absence  was  symbolised  by  the 
manner  in  which  envoys  from  such  states  were  received.  The 
tradition  of  "  speaking  with  one's  enemy  in  the  gate "  was 
rigorously  preserved  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Senate 
had  to  meet  a  messenger  from  the  enemy  outside  the  walls.* 
The  friends  of  Rome  were  those  with  whom  she  had  any  relations 
that  approximated  to  a  federative  character.  There  might  be  no 
definite  treaty,  no  specified  interchange  of  obligations ;  but  the 
vague  term  amicitia  with  kindred  titles  of  affection  was  applied 

1  See  p.  283. 

a  Liv.  xxii.  61. 

'  Varro  L.L.  v.  3  "  miilta  verba  aliud  nunc  ostendunt,  aliud  ante  significa- 
bant,  ut  hostis  :  nam  turn  eo  verbo  dicebant  peregriuum  qui  suis  legibus  nteretur, 
nunc  dicunt  eum  quem  turn  dicebant  perduellem."     Cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  12,  37. 

*  p.  284. 
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to  the  VHguest  amociation  m  woU  aa  to  the  cloaest  alliance  with 
Rome ;  it  was  indifferently  a  symbol  of  the  greatest  independ- 
ence or  of  the  practical  subjection  of  the  contracting  state. 
The  members  of  the  military  symmachy  in  Italy  could  share 
this  title  with  distant  Carthage,^  and  even  the  barbarous  Aedui 
are  "  kinsmen  and  brothers "  of  the  Roman  people.'  Even 
in  the  case  of  these  communities  the  perpetual  representation  of 
mutual  interests  by  means  of  permanent  ambassadors — an  insti- 
tution still  in  its  infancy  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  our  era 
— was  naturally  unknown ;  but  their  recognition  as  friends 
granted  their  envoys  or  representatives  an  entrance  and  an 
audience  of  the  Senate  within  the  walls.^ 

Closer  relations  between  Rome  and  her  "friends"  were 
generally  conditioned  by  ethnic  and  their  corresponding 
religious  ties.  But  the  foreign  element  in  early  Rome  shows 
that  this  was  not  universally  the  case.  The  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  in  its  least  significance  reveals  the  fact  of  the  close  tie  of 
intermarriage  between  Rome  and  a  non-Latin  community ;  the 
first  treaty  with  Carthage  reveals  commercial  relations,  which 
were  accompanied  by  some  form  of  international  jurisdiction, 
Mrith  a  Phoenician  power.* 

The  first,  because  the  most  universal,  ties  which  attract  our 
attention  as  based  on  treaty  relations  are  those  of  commerce. 
Commercial  treaties  with  the  foreigner  led,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  Roman  history,  to  the  development  both  of  common  courts 
and  of  a  common  code. 

In  the  later  Republic  and  in  the  Empire  we  have  frequent 
mention  of  a  civil  court  which  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
international  origin.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  to 
this  court  of  recuperatores  a  purely  Roman  source ;  **  but  its 
essential  peculiarities — the  large  uneven  number  of  jurors,  three 
or  five,  when  the  ordinary  civil  courts  knew  but  one ;  the 
rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the  procedure  ;  the  formula  framed  by 

»  Polyb.  UL  22. 

*  **  AedncMi,  fntres  oonnagniiieoaqne  nepe  namero  a  aenatu  appellatos"  (Cms. 
n.a.  L  33). 

'  Cf.  p.  284  for  thia  rule  and  for  the  exception  to  it  mwle  in  166  B.C. 

*  In  the  first  treaty  with  Carthage  two  kinds  of  legal  satisfaction  are  given  to 
Roman  traders.  In  Libya  and  Sardinia  the  state  guarantees  the  debt ;  in  the 
Sicilian  cities  nnder  the  Carthaginian  protectorate  Romans  and  Carthaginians  are 
on  an  eqaal  footing  (Polyb.  iii.  22). 

'  Hartniann  (O.  E.)  iHr  onto  judieiorum  und  dU  Judicia  txtraordinaria  der 
tUhntr  Thl.  L  pp.  229  ff. 
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a  magistrate  and  not  taken  from  the  legis  actiones  of  the  civil  law 
— are  best  explained  as  survivals  of  a  time  when  it  was  a  mixed 
court  of  international  jurisdiction.^  The  two  or  four  jurors 
probably  represented  the  contracting  states  in  equal  proportions, 
the  third  or  fifth  may  have  been  an  arbitrator  chosen  from 
another  community ;  the  magistrate  who  gave  the  formula  would 
have  been  an  ofiicial  of  the  town  in  which  the  mixed  court  sat. 

But  the  formula  implied  a  system  of  legal  principles,  and 
these  could  not  easily  be  furnished  by  the  civil  law  (jus  civile) 
of  each  contracting  state.  It  was  not  Roman  pride  that 
prevented  the  foreigner  from  participating  in  her  native  law ;  it 
was  the  unwillingness  of  the  foreigner  to  be  made  subject  to  a 
code  characterised  by  excessive  cumbrousness,  by  danger  and  by 
delay,  and  the  counter-objection  of  the  Roman  to  be  the  victim 
of  similar  disadvantages  in  the  contracting  state.  No  merchant, 
to  whom  time  meant  money,  would  adopt  the  cumbrous  form 
of  conveyance  known  as  the  mancipatio,  when  ownership  could 
be  acquired  by  the  simple  transfer  (traditio)  known  of  all  nations ; 
none  would  care  to  repeat  a  formula  (to  be  learnt  only  of  the 
Roman  pontiff),  the  least  error  in  the  utterance  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  extinguish  his  claim  ;  and  the  symbolic  acts 
performed  before  the  praetor,  though  possibly  dear  to  the 
Roman  mind,  could  not  have  been  attractive  to  the  foreigner. 
Convenience  dictated  a  compromise,  and  this  was  found  in  the 
gradual  collection  of  a  body  of  rights  (Jus)  from  the  customs  of 
"  the  world  "  (gentes)  as  known  to  the  Romans.  This  jus  gentium, 
or  body  of  rights  possessed  by  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
was  a  code  of  private  international  law,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  being  even  purely  Italian.  A  nation  that  borrowed  its 
alphabet  from  a  Chalcidian  city,  that  imitated  the  military 
organisation  of  the  Hellenes,  that  traded  in  the  sixth  century 
with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Libya  and  Carthage,  must  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  the  customs  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician 
world.  Nor  was  this  code  a  growth  of  Rome's  supremacy,  for  her 
commercial  preceded  her  political  greatness.  Its  origin  dates 
back  to  a  time  probably  anterior  to  the  Republic,  certainly  far 
earlier  than  the  institution  of  the  praetorship.     We  have  already 

^  Festus  p.  274  "  Reciperatio  est,  ut  ait  Gallus  Aelius,  cum  inter  populuiu  et  ' 

reges  nationesque  et  civitates  peregrinas  lex  convenit  quomodo  per  reciperatores  | 

reddantur  res  reciperenturque  resque  privatas  inter  se  persequantnr."     See  Keller  ^ 
OivUproceas  p.  8G  ;  RadorfT  Rechtsgeachichte  ii.  p.  34. 
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noticed  how  for  more  than  a  century  the  same  civil  judge 
administered  both  laws,  that  of  the  state  and  that  of  the  genies^^ 
and  how  the  jw  civile  was  insensibly  modified  by  contact  with 
iU  younger  relative. 

But  closer  relations  than  those  of  commerce  might  exist 
between  Rome  and  states  connected  with  her  by  neighbourhood 
or  kindred.  The  interchange  of  the  rights  of  private  law,  of 
ownership  and  of  marriage,  which  the  Greeks  called  uT-oTroAircta, 
was  a  natural  out-growth  of  the  Italian  tendency  to  close 
political  association.  Such  communion  rendered  each  member 
of  the  contracting  states  in  private  law  a  eivis  of  the  other ;  the 
eonufiium  carried  with  it  the  patria  potestas  and  all  the  family 
rights  that  flowed  from  this  power ;  the  commercium  allowed  the 
citizen  of  the  contracting  state  to  own  Roman  land,  to  convey 
property  by  Roman  forms,  to  make  a  contract  by  the  ceremonial 
of  the  spansio,  to  inherit  from  a  Roman  or  to  make  a  Roman 
his  heir,  while  it  gave  the  citizen  of  Rome  corresponding  rights 
in  the  alien  city.  There  could  be  no  question  here  of  mixed 
tribunals  or  of  private  international  law.  The  courts  of  each 
state  were  fully  competent;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  early 
relations  of  Rome  with  the  Latin  cities,  the  place  in  which  the 
contract  had  been  concluded,  or,  in  other  words,  the  forms  of 
the  contract,  determined  the  competence  of  the  court^ 

Still  more  definite  bonds  of  union  than  these  relations  of  private 
law  (although  often  their  primary  condition)  were  certain 
political  creations  which  made  the  ties  between  the  states 
something  more  than  international.  It  was  a  nucleus  approaching 
a  federal  government  which  pave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
extension  of  Roman  power  in  Italy.  Rome,  as  known  to  us  in 
legend,  is  never  quite  a  city-state.  She  is  an  offshoot  of  Alba 
Longa,  the  titular  head  of  the  Latin  league.  Tradition  says 
that  her  conquest  of  her  mother  city  led  to  her  occupying  a 
singular  position  with  respect  to  the  thirty  cities  of  this  league. 
She  was  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  cities  were  the  other ; 
she  was  the  equal,  not  the  member,  of  the  group.  The  acceptance 
of  this  position  by  the  confederate  cities  shows  their  eagerness 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  town;  but  the  protectorate 

»  p.  207. 

'  Id  thd  treaty  rappoaed  to  be  the  work  of  Spurius  Cassias  and  to  date  from 
493  B.C.  the  following  clause  was  found  :  rwr  r'  ISiwtikwi'  cvfiftoKaluv  al  xplatit 
i»  iiiUpcut  ytypiffSufftw  Hko,  wap'  oft  Ilp  ydpi/Tcu  tA  ffv/t^SiiXcuor  (Dionys. 
Tl.  95). 
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became  burdensome,  a  war  ensued,  and  Roman  rule  was  shaken 
off  only  to  be  reimposed  on  firmer  lines  by  the  strong  hand  of 
the  Etruscan  dynasty  represented  by  the  Tarquins.  Rome  now 
became  one  at  least  of  the  religious  centres  of  the  league,  and 
the  Diana  of  the  Aventine  symbolised  the  lasting  union  of  the 
Latin  folk.^  The  expulsion  of  the  kings,  while  it  stripped 
Rome  of  territory,  shook  for  a  time  the  allegiance  of  the  league, 
and  it  was  not  until  493  B.C.  that  the  old  conditions  were 
renewed ;  for  the  details  that  might  in  historical  times  be  read 
in  the  treaty  attributed  to  Sp.  Cassius  were  doubtless  but  a 
replica  of  the  old  terms  of  the  alliance.  Eternal  peace  was 
enjoined,  mutual  support  was  to  be  given  in  war,  and  each 
contracting  party  was  to  share  equally  in  the  booty.  The 
supreme  command  in  war  was  to  be  held  now  by  the  Roman 
general,  now  by  the  commander  of  the  confederate  forces.^  But 
the  closest  bond  was  that  of  wroTroAtTeia,^  the  mutual  participa- 
tion in  commercium  and  doubtless  also  in  convMum,  which  was 
accompanied  by  the  proviso  that  the  court  of  the  state,  in  which 
the  contract  had  been  concluded  and  the  case  was  therefore 
tried,  should  give  speedy  satisfaction  to  the  claimant  from 
each  community.*  Reciprocity  such  as  this  was  naturally 
accompanied  by  freedom  in  choice  of  domicile.  The  Roman 
settled  in  the  Latin  city  and  the  Latin  in  the  Roman  retained 
the  private  rights  of  both  communities.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
at  this  period  the  transference  of  residence  was  accompanied  by 
a  share  in  the  voting  rights  of  the  state  in  which  the  immigrant 
sojourned.^ 

To  this  association  a  third  factor  was  soon  added  in  the 
Hernican  league.®  The  extension  of  the  confederation  beyond  its 
ethnic  limits  was  a  grand  strategic  move ;  for  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  Hernici,  Rome  now  presented  a  compact  chain  of  fortresses 
against  her  enemies  of  the  east  and  south,  the  Aequi  and  the 
Volsci.  Their  military  importance  explains  why  the  newly 
admitted  members  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  older  allies. 

*  Dionys.  iii.  34,  51. 

2  ib.  vi.  95  ;  Festus  p.  241. 

=*  Dionys.  viiL  70,  74.  ••  p.  295. 

^  App.  B.CA.  23.  Dionysius  (viii.  72)  speaks  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  exercis- 
ing voting  privileges  {\f/r}<f>o<f>opla)  in  Rome  in  the  year  486  B.C.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  enrolled  in  the  centuries,  which  was  a  Roman  army 
list,  and  no  assembly  of  the  tribes  had  yet  received  state  recognition. 

^  Dionys.  viiL  69,  72,  74. 
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riiey  boastctl  the  same  reciprocity  of  private  rights  with  liome, 
they  shared  in  a  thinl  |)art  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  they  joined 
with  Komans  and  Lutins  in  the  work  of  common  coluniKition. 

This  colonisation  was  at  once  a  military  and  social  measure, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  league  extended  its  geographical  and 
political  limits.  The  custom  of  war,  which  permitted  the  Italian 
tribes  to  annex  a  third  of  all  conquered  land,  had  ever  been  used 
as  a  means  of  expansion  by  the  powerful  league.  And  this 
expansion  was  a  very  real  one  ;  for  the  Latin  colonies  (cdonuif 
Latinae),  as  they  were  called,  were  full  members  of  the  society 
that  gave  them  birth.  Such  towns  as  Suessa  Pometia,  Cora, 
and  Velitrae  had  been  military  outposts  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci ;  and  now  the  Volscian,  the  Rutulian,  and  even  the 
Etruscan  were  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  new  foundations 
by  the  three  great  powers.  But  the  year  384  seems  to  mark  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  break  in  the  history  of  this  extension. 
Of  all  the  Latin  colonies  founded  after  that  date,  but  one  is 
mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy — a  circumstance 
which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Rome  (whether  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  members)  had  cut  off  all  future 
joint  foundations  from  the  religious  and  federal  privileges  of  the 
leaicue.  Otherwise  the  consequences  of  this  exclusion  were  not 
great ;  the  new  towns  were  military  allies  of  the  league,  not  of 
Rome,  and  their  citizens  still  possessed  those  private  rights 
which  always  remained  of  the  essence  of  latinitas.  Forty-seven 
cities — partly  old  Latin  towns,  partly  Latin  colonies  earlier  than 
384 — still  participated  in  the  Latin  festival ;  that  within  this 
circle  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  thirty  voting  and  seven- 
teen not-voting  members  is  an  insecure  conclusion  based  on  the 
attempts  of  the  annalists  to  reconstruct  the  traditional  number 
of  thirty  Latin  cities  ;  there  may  still  have  been  thirty  votes, 
but  these  may  well  have  been  distributed  in  some  way  over  the 
forty-seven  cities  of  the  league.  That  the  closing  of  the  Latin 
confederacy  was  due  mainly  to  Roman  pressure  is  perhaps  shown 
by  the  series  of  dangerous  revolts  amongst  its  cities,  which  often 
sided  with  their  ancient  enemies  the  Volsci.  The  Hernicans 
were  as  eager  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  but  Rome  emerged  from 
both  crises  with  her  power  strengthened  and  her  commonwealth 
enlarged.  The  latter  result  was  due  to  a  renewed  employment 
of  her  old  device  of  absorption.  Tusculum  in  381,  and  Satricum 
not  long  afterwui'ds,  had  their  conimouwealthii  destroyed,  and 
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were  forced,  as  a  penal  measure,  to  accept  the  full  or  partial 
Koman  citizenship.^  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  in  358  the 
leagues  were  renewed  and  the  relations  of  Rome  with  the  two 
groups  of  states  remodelled,  probably  on  harder  terms.  In  the 
Samnite  war  which  followed,  the  Latin  cities  first  clung  to 
Rome,  for  they  preferred  a  native  to  a  Sabellian  hegemony; 
but  Rome's  rapid  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Samnites,  which  the  league  was  asked  to  accept  and 
not  to  ratify,  was  taken  as  the  final  proof  of  actual  subjection 
concealed  under  the  name  of  a  hegemony.  The  Latins  made 
their  last  demands ;  they  gave  up  their  position  as  a  military 
confederacy,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
body  politic  of  Rome.  They  asked  for  the  golden  mean — a 
system  of  federal  government,  but  one  that  should  still 
preserve  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Rome  and  the 
confederate  cities.  One  of  the  consuls  was  to  be  a  Roman,  the 
other  a  Latin,  and  half  the  Senate  was  to  be  chosen  from  Latium. 
But  the  civic  feeling  was  too  strong  at  Rome  ;  .she  would  not 
herself  surrender  the  communal  constitution  which  she  had  so 
often  wrested  from  others ;  she  rejected  the  alternative  which 
would  have  paralysed  her  power  as  a  conquering  state  and  made 
of  her  but  a  federal  capital.  Her  "  No  ! "  to  the  Latins  was  one 
of  the  turning-points  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  of  the  world. 

The  battles  of  Veseris  and  Trifanum  gave  her  the  victory,  but 
she  was  sorely  puzzled  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  The 
league  was  to  be  broken  up,  its  members  isolated,  and  this  work 
of  disintegration  was  carried  through  with  thoroughness ;  not 
only  were  the  federal  assemblies  (concilia)  abolished,  but  no  right 
of  intermarriage  or  of  commercial  intercourse  (jm  conubii  et 
commercii)  was  permitted  between  the  cities.^  But  how  to  deal 
with  the  individual  communities  was  a  far  harder  problem. 
The  incorporation  which  had  been  the  punishment  of  isolated 

^  Livy,  by  attributing  dvitas  to  Tusculum  (vi.  26)  and  calling  the  Tiisculans 
cives  (vi.  36),  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  full  citizens.  In  this  case  the  city 
could  not  have  been  from  the  first  a  municipium,  the  name  it  bears  later  ("  muni- 
cipiiim  antiquissimuni  "  Cic.  jtwo  Plane.  8,  19).  Festus,  however  (p.  127).  includes 
Tusculum  amongst  the  states  with  dvitas  sine  suffragio,  i.e.  amongst  the  true 
municipia,  and  we  know  that  Livy  (x.  1)  uses  dvitas  for  dvitas  sine  suffragio. 
The  Satricaui  are  dves  Romani  in  319  B.C.  (Liv.  ix.  16).  Satricum  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  thirty  Latin  cities  (Dionys.  v.  61). 

^  Liv.  viii.  14  "Ceteris  Latiiiis  populis  (i.e.  other  than  those  with  whom 
special  arrangements  were  made)  conubia  commerciaque  et  concilia  inter  se 
ademerunt." 
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revolt  could  not  be  applied  to  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  whole 
league,  for  it  would  have  changed  the  city-state  into  a  nation. 
Hence  the  plan  adopted  wna  a  compromise  between  the  old 
policy  of  absorption  and  a  new  principle — that  of  alliance.  Aricia, 
Pedum,  and  Lanuvium  lost  their  independence  and  received  the 
full  Roman  franchise ;  while  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Lavinium  were 
compelled  to  conclude  8e{>arate  treaties  (foedera)  with  Rome,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ever-growing  class  of  civitates  foederatae. 
Thirty  years  later  (306  ac.)  a  similar  fate  befell  the  remaining 
league  of  the  Hernici.  Their  loyalty  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
the  second  Samnite  war  ;  but  there  were  degrees  of  guilt  amongst 
the  cities.  Anagnia,  the  chief  centre  of  the  revolt,  and  other 
incriminated  towns,  were  given  merely  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship ;  the  full  citizenship  was  indeed  offered  to  the  three 
loyal  towns  of  Aletrium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae,  but,  on  their 
expressing  a  preference  for  their  own  local  constitutions  and 
codes,  they  were  permitted  to  retain  an  autonomy  guaranteed  by 
separate  treaties.^  The  break  up  of  the  Hernican  league  was 
only  an  incident  in  a  triumphant  career  of  conquest  that  was 
never  followed  by  annexation.  The  Samnite  wars  and  the 
struggle  with  Pyrrhus  had  ended  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Rome's 
supremacy  by  every  nation  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon. 
The  three  civilisations  of  Greece,  Tuscany,  and  Italy  furnished 
her  indifferently  with  allies  ;  the  town  and  the  tribal  union 
were  alike  represented  in  her  symmachy.  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
in  Latium,  Aletrium  and  Ferentinum  amongst  the  Hernici, 
Volaterrae  and  Clusium  in  Etruria,  Iguvium  in  Umbria,  the 
Picentes,  Marsi,  and  Peligni  amongst  the  Sabellians,  and  Greek 
cities  like  Neapolis  in  Campania  or  Rhegium  amongst  the  Bruttii, 
are  tjrpes  of  the  states  and  peoples  that  ehe  numbered  amongst 
her  socu. 

The  effect  of  this  unification,  and  of  the  tendencies  which  had 
preceded  it,  was  to  divide  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  into  two 
broad  classes — those  of  citizens  {cive$)  and  those  of  allies  {sodi) 
of  Rome.  The  first  class  (far  the  smaller  numerically)  repre- 
sented the  earlier  effort  at  incorporation  ;  the  second  was  the 

*  Liv.  iz.  48  "  Heruicorum  tribiu  populis,  Aletrinati,  Verulano,  Ferantinatl, 
quia  malnerunt  quani  civiUtem,  suae  leges  redditae  ;  oonubinmque  inter  ipMs, 
qaod  aliquamdia  soli  Hernicorum  habueruut,  permis>uni.  Anagninis,  qoique 
anna  Romanis  intulerant,  civitas  sine  suffragii  latioue  data :  concilia  conubiaque 
adempta,  et  magt^tratibns,  praeterqnam  sacrorum  curat  ione,  interdictuni." 
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consequence  of  the  later  policy  which  founded  a  military  league. 
Minuter  distinctions  of  rights,  which  necessitate  cross-divisions 
in  the  classification  of  the  states,  sometimes  obscure  this 
fundamental  analysis ;  but  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  and  was 
the  guiding  light  to  the  Roman  lawyer,  as  it  is  to  us,  in  his  path 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  complex  organisation  of  Italy. 

The  cives  of  Rome  bear  this  name  either  in  a  full  or  a  partial 
sense ;  they  may  be  citizens  with  voting  rights  or  citizens  in 
private  law  alone  (cives  sine  suffragio).  If  we  fix  our  attention 
on  the  first  of  these  classes,  we  find  that  historically  there  were 
two  modes  in  which  the  dntas  was  gained  by  a  commune  outside 
the  city.  It  miglit  be  due  to  the  incorporation  of  an  already 
existing  state,  or  it  might  be  the  consequence  of  the  planting  of 
a  Roman  colony.  The  merging  of  some  of  the  Latin  communities 
in  Rome^  has  already  furnished  instances  of  the  former  mode 
of  conferment ;  the  Roman  colonies  which  illustrate  the  second 
(coloniae  civium  Romarwrum)  were  outlying  fragments  of  the 
Populus,  planted  as  a  defensive  garrison  on  the  third  of  the 
conquered  land,  which  was  the  legitimate  spoil  of  the  invader. 
A  social  was  from  the  first  combined  with  the  military  object ; 
but  the  enforced  exodus  of  portions  of  the  burgess  body  on 
some  occasions^  proves  that,  in  this  form  of  colonisation,  the 
interest  of  the  state  came  before  that  of  the  individual.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  military  levy  ordained  by  law,  although  voluntary 
profession  usually  took  the  place  of  the  compulsory  summons  of 
the  regular  dilectus.  In  military  array,  with  standards  flying,^ 
the  squadron  marched  to  the  appointed  place  under  the  leadership 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  people.  When  a  new 
town  was  to  be  founded,  or  an  old  one  reconstituted,  it  was 
done  with  the  imposing  ceremonies  that  marked  the  birth  and 
enlargement  of  Rome.  After  the  will  of  the  gods  had  been 
tested  and  happy  omens  gained,  the  commissioners,  with  veiled 
heads  and  loins  girt  up,  guided  a  plough,  to  which  were  yoked 
an  ox  and  a  cow.  They  thus  drew  the  pom^rium  of  the  state, 
only  staying  the  furrow  where  the  gates  of  the  city  were  to  be.* 
The  greater  number  of  these  settlements  of  Roman  citizens  were 
for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  coasts,  and  the  members  of  the 

»  p.  299.  *  Dionys.  vii.  13  ;  Plut.  Cor.  13. 

*  Hyginus  p.  176  "cum  siguis  et  aquila  et  primis  ordinibus  ac  tribunis  de- 
(lucebantiir  " ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27  "uon  enini,  ut  olini,  universae  legiones  deduce- 
bantur  cum  tribuuis  et  centurionibus  et  sui  cujusque  ordiuis  militibus." 

*  Varro  L.L.  v.  143  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  755. 
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mnritimo  colonies  (coUmiae  manUmiu)  were  allowed  exemption 
from  active  militJiry  service.*  Few  in  num>)crK  (often  but  a 
handful  of  300  men),  and  settled  in  an  already  existing  political 
society,  the  colonists  formed  a  privileged  patriciate  amongst  its 
older  members.  The  town-council,  and  such  subordinate  magis- 
trates as  Rome  allowed  them  to  possess,  were  probably  chosen 
from  the  new  settlers  alone ;  but,  as  the  autonomy  which  they 
enjoyed  was  not  great,  as  they  possessed  no  high  judicial  magis- 
trates of  their  own,  and  as  their  voting  power  at  Rome  was 
more  a  potential  than  an  actual  right,  they  differed  little  from 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  as  eives  sine  sujfraffio  came  equally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  courts  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Whether  the  commune  of  Roman  citizens  had  had  a  natural 
or  artificial  growth,  it  was  never  in  early  times  a  true  state 
(ciritas).  Roman  law  knew  of  io-oiroXiTtto,  but  not  of  the  closer 
bond  of  (rvfivokiTiia  ;  and  the  principle  that  no  Roman  citizen 
could  be  a  full  member  of  another  state,  although  in  the  later 
Republic  it  had  given  place  to  the  theory  of  the  municipal  in- 
dependence of  the  civis,  was  always  maintained  in  international 
relations  with  states  of  the  outer  world. ^  As  the  negation  of 
state  life  implied  the  negation  of  communal  independence,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  none  of  these  communities  of 
Roman  citizens  possessed  a  true  civic  organisation  of  its  own. 
We  cannot  define  the  rights  of  their  town-councils,  we  cannot 
assert  the  absolute  non-existence  of  popular  gatherings  for  certain 
purposes ;  but  the  absence  of  the  imperimn  and  of  a  tnie  judicial 
magistracy  is  clearly  discerned.  These  communes  fell  under 
the  immediate  civil  jurisdiction,  originally  of  the  consuls,  later 
of  the  praetcr  urbanus.  Originally  it  may  have  been  necessary 
for  every  case  not  settled  by  voluntary  arbitration  to  be  brought 
to  Rome,  but  the  distance  of  some  of  these  towns  from  the 
capital  would  have  soon  rendered  this  principle  of  jurisdiction 
impossible.  The  modem  solution,  that  the  judge  should  go  on 
circuit,  could  not  be  thought  of  in  a  state  where  the  bench  con- 
sisted of  a  single  man,  and  where  this  individual  was  prohibited 
by  law  from  leaving  the  city  for  more  than  ten  days  during  his 

'  Lit.  zxTii.  38  (207  B.C.)  "oolonos  etiam  maritimos,  qui  sacrosancUm  vaca- 
tionem  dioebantar  habere,  dare  milites  cogebant";  xzxvi.  3  (191  B.c.)  "con- 
teutio  orta  cum  colonia  roaritimia  .  .  .  nam,  cum  cogerentur  in  classeia,  tribunoa 
plebei  appellanint." 

>  Cic.  pro  Balbo  U,  28;  pro  Que,  84.  KM. 
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year  of  office.^  The  only  alternative  was  furnished  by  the 
favourite  Roman  device  of  delegation.  The  praetor  nominated 
praefects  for  jurisdiction  (praefecti  juri  dicundo),  and  these  were 
sent,  sometimes  as  standing  magistrates,  sometimes  perhaps  as 
mere  circuit  judges,  through  the  Roman  to\vns,  which  were  thence 
known  as  praefedurae.^  Delegation  implies  either  a  division  of 
competence  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  court  possessing  full 
jurisdiction,  an  appeal  to  the  delegating  authority.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  latter  practice  at  Rome,  and  a  systematic  division 
of  authority,  although  motives  of  convenience  may  sometimes 
have  led  the  praetor  to  permit  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Roman 
idea  of  jurisdiction  flowing  direct  from  the  imperium.  Possibly 
the  praetor  permitted  the  praefect  to  regulate  almost  every  kind 
of  contentious  jurisdiction,  subject  to  his  own  right  of  summoning 
any  case  he  pleased  from  the  delegate  to  Rome.  By  a  legal 
fiction  the  courts  of  the  praefedurae  were  held  to  be  within  the 
praetor's  sphere  of  competence,  i.e.  within  a  single  milestone  of 
the  city ;  they  were,  to  use  the  technical  Roman  expression, 
judida  legitima.  No  trace  whatever  has  been  preserved  of  the 
criminal  procedure  applied  to  such  communities.  The  fact  that 
the  praefect  was  the  delegate  of  a  civil  magistrate  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  incapable  of  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction, 
ioT  jurisdictio  of  every  kind  is  latent  in  the  praetor's  imperium. 
All  higher  jurisdiction  was  reserved  for  the  people ;  but  there 
was  only  one  populus  Romanus,  that  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Hence 
when  the  citizen  of  Ostia  or  Tusculum  was  accused  of  an  ofience, 
the  penalty  for  which  demanded  a  popular  sanction,  we  may 
assume  that  he  could  either  make  the  appeal,  through  a  fiction 
like  that  underlying  the  civil  jurisdiction,  in  spite  of  his  local 
separation  from  Rome,  or  that  he  stepped,  or  was  brought  within, 
the  first  milestone  of  the  city,  the  limit  inside  which  the  provo- 
catio  could  legally  be  made. 

The    second    type  of   cives  are  those  without   the  right  of 
suffrage  {sine  suffragio).     There  can  be  little  question  that  the 

1  p.  203. 

-  Festus  p.  233  "  Praefecturae  eae  appellabantur  in  Italia,  in  qnibus  et  jus 
dicebatur  et  nundinae  agebantur  ;  et  erat  quaedam  earum  res  publica,  neque 
tameD  magistratus  suos  habebaut  ;  in  qnas  legibus  praefecti  mittebantur  quod- 
anms,  qui  jus  dicerent.  Quarum  genera  fuerunt  duo  :  alterum,  in  quas  solebant 
ire  praefecti  quattuor,  [qui]  viginti  sex  virum  numero  populi  suffragio  creati  erant 
.  .  .  alteruru,  in  quas  ibant  quos  praetor  urbanus  quodannis  in  quaeque  loca 
miserat  legibus,"  Amongst  the  pra^ecturae  which  he  enumerates  are  the  Roman 
colonies  of  Voltumum,  Liternum,  Puteoli,  and  Satnmia. 
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idea  of  this  status  was  derived  from  Rome's  relations  with  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  lca<;uo  ;  in  her  process  of  aljeorption,  however, 
she  conferrtMl  it  on  towns  to  which  she  did  not  grant  the  other 
typically  I^tin  rights  ;  in  this  way  she  made  of  it  an  independent 
fttUvs,  The  Etruscan  town  of  Caere  is  said  to  have  won  this 
light  in  353  as  a  gift  for  good  service  to  Rome.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  Latin  league  in  338  B.C.  a  group  of  Campanian 
townsliips,  Capua,  Cumae,  Atella,  and  Calatia,  were  with  (the 
then  Latin)  Fundi  and  Formiae  brought  into  this  relation  with 
the  now  dominant  city  of  Latium  ;  ^  others  nearer  home,  such 
as  Arpinum  of  the  Volsci,  were  similarly  rewarded  or  absorl^ed 
(303  B.C.),'  while  the  status  was  imposed  as  a  means  of  degrading 
and  reducing  to  impotence  rebellious  townships  such  as  Anagnia, 
the  leading  city  of  the  Hernici.'  The  motive  of  the  conferment, 
although  it  might  make  a  difference  to  the  rights  of  the  towns, 
produced  none  in  the  relations  of  their  respective  cives  to  Rome. 
The  drns  sine  auffragio  was  known  as  a  municeps,  and  the  state, 
all  of  wlrose  full  members  enjoyed  this  status,  derived  from  its 
occupants  the  name  of  municipium.  The  name  of  this  type  of 
citizen  —  the  "  taker  up  of  burdens "  —  aptly  expresses  his 
subjection  to  the  chief  duties  (munrra)  of  Roman  citizenship, 
such  as  service  in  the  Roman  legions,  forced  labour  in  raising 
defences,  the  payment  of  the  war- tax  (tributum),  and  his 
exclusion  from  the  usually  corresponding  rights  of  suffrage  and 
of  office ;  ^  it  emphasises  the  fact,  strange  to  the  early  Roman 
mind,  of  public  duties  not  balanced  by  public  rights,  but  it 
contains  no  implication  of  the  strangest  characteristic  of  the 
municeps — one  almost  unknown  in  ancient  legal  systems — the 
possession  of  a  personality  in  private  which  is  not  the  result  of 
a  personality  in  public  law.     The  municqas  possesses  commercium 

'  Liv.  viii.  14  "CaiDpania  .  .  .  Fiimianisqae  et  Fomiiaois  .  .  .  civitas  sine 
•nflfn^rio  data.  Cniiianos  Saessnlanosqiiu  ejumlcm  jurix  conditionLsque,  ciyns 
Capuain,  esM  placuit."     For  At«Ua  and  Calatia  see  Fe-tus  pp.  131,  23:{. 

*  Liv.  X.  1.  »  lb.  ix.  43,  quoted  p.  29l». 

*  Featas  p.  181  ''mnnicipes  erant  qni  ex  aliis  civitatittus  Roniani  veniMent, 
qaibus  non  licebat  roagintratum  caperu  sed  tantum  muneris  partem,  ut  fiierant 
Cum-ini,  Acerrani,  Atellani,  qui  et  cives  Roniani  erant  et  in  legioue  raerelMint,  sed 
digiiitates  non  cnpicbant";  cf.  p.  127  "participes  .  .  .  fueiuut  omuiuni  rvmm 
ad  niiinuH  fungentluni  una  <  uin  RomaniR  civibus  praeterquam  de  sulfragio  ferendo 
aut  ma^intratn  cnpienda"  The  words  "qui  ex  nliis  civitatibus  Roniani  veniaaent " 
in  the  first  detinilion  do  not  describe  the  niunieipes  of  historical  times ;  they 
suggest  a  possible  origin  for  the  institution.  These  rights  were  first  conditioned 
by  domicile  in  Ronip,  )>ut  the  condition  was  subsequently  removed. 
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with  all  its  consequences ;  he  possesses  conubium  with  Rome ; 
he  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  private  law,  in  every  sense  a 
citizen. 

This  possession  of  citizenship  carried  with  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence  his  subjection  to  the  praetor's  court.  His  home, 
the  municipium,  is  therefore,  equally  with  the  community  of  full 
Roman  citizens,  a  praefedura,  and  the  rules  of  jurisdiction  were 
the  same  in  both  classes  of  states.  To  the  praefects  nominated 
by  the  praetor  were  in  course  of  time  added  others  elected  by 
the  comitia  tributa,  and  reckoned  amongst  the  minor  magistrates 
known  as  the  viginti-sex-viri.^  These  latter  were  the  four  praefects 
of  Capua,  Cumae,  and  the  Campanian  coast ;  but,  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  election,  there  is  no  difference  discernible  between  the 
judicial  magistrates  of  the  municipia  and  those  of  the  communities 
of  Roman  citizens.  Elected  praefects  visited  the  municipium  of 
Capua  and  the  Roman  colony  of  Puteoli,  while  nominated  prae- 
fects held  their  court  in  the  colony  of  Saturnia  and  the  municipal 
town  of  Anagnia.2 

But  the  praefect  was  far  from  representing  the  higher  func- 
tions of  government  in  every  municipium.  These  towns  fall  into 
two  broad  divisions,  not  according  to  the  rights  which  they 
receive,  but  according  to  the  rights  which  they  retain.  The 
civitas  sine  suffragio  might  be  granted  honoris  causa  to  a  state 
which  maintained  its  complete  independence  or  its  communal 
autonomy.  It  was  thus  conferred  on  Capua,  Cumae,  Formiae, 
and  Fundi,^  and  the  gift  of  the  partial  citizenship  under  these 
conditions  was  a  valued  privilege.  It  enabled  a  Capuan  to  own 
Roman  land,  to  settle  on  the  ager  publicus,  to  marry  into  the 
noble  houses  of  Rome,  and  to  serve,  not  in  the  auxiliary  cohort, 
but  in  her  army  or  in  the  legion  raised  from  the  municipes.  But 
meanwhile  his  own  magistrate,  the  meddvx  tuticus,  administers 
in  the  Campanian  courts  the  native  Sabellian  law,*  his  senate 
deliberates,  and  his  popular  assembly  decides.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Capua,  the  state  is  still  bound  by  treaty  relations 
to  Rome,  and  the  two  conflicting  principles  of  armed  alliance 
and  of  absorption  are  for  once  commingled.^ 

1  p.  235.  2  Festns  p.  233,  quoted  p.  302. 

'  Liv.  viiL  14.  *  ib.  xxiv.  19  ;    xxvi.  6. 

*  The  language  of  Livy  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  conceives  the  foedus  to 
have  continued  after  the  civitas  had  been  conferred.  They  are  different  stages  of 
rights,  but  he  may  mean  them  to  be  cumulative.  In  xxxi.  31  we  read  "  cum 
.  .  .  ipsos   (Campauos)  foedere  primum,  delude  conubio   atque  cognationibus, 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  their  independence,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inevitable  praefects  visited  these  states.  We 
must  assume,  at  least  in  the  cases  where  autonomy  reached  the 
grade  which  is  visible  in  Capua,  that  a  dual  system  of  law 
prevailed  in  these  communities;  the  court  and  the  procedure 
would  follow  the  form  of  contract,  whether  Sabellian  or  Roman, 
and  the  parties  might  apjiear  indifferently  before  the  Capuan 
meddix  or  the  Roman  praefect.  In  other  cases,  where  a  large 
measure  of  administrative  autonomy  is  visible,  but  where  no 
magistrate  with  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  aedile  is  found  within 
the  state,^  it  is  possible  that  Roman  law  alone  prevailed  and 
that  the  Roman  praefect  was  the  only  judge. 

The  lower  class  of  municipia  was  represented  by  states 
"whose  whole  commonwealth  had  been  merged  in  that  of 
Rome."'  Of  this  class  Anagnia,  the  degraded  town  of  the 
Hernici,  was  a  type.^  Stripped  of  all  the  active  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  under  the  direct  government  of  a  Roman  prae- 
fect, the  members  of  such  towns  possessed  no  personality  in 
public  law  at  all.  Their  position  was  that  of  the  free  Plebeians 
previous  to  their  admission  to  the  suffragium  and  the  honores. 

The  second  principle  in  Rome's  Italian  policy,  first  projected 
after  the  cloae  of  the  Latin  war  and  carried  to  its  completion 
after  the  struggle  with  Pyrrhus,  resulted  in  a  great  military 
hegemony  over  states,  whose  treaty  relations  enabled  them  to 
call  themselves  the  "allies"  (socii)  of  Rome.  Collective  names 
were  soon  devised  to  indicate  the  closeness  of  the  union  thus 
formed  j  at  first  the  confederates  were  •'  wearers  of  the  toga " 
(togati)^  a  name  that  applied  equally  to  the  Latin,  Sabellian,  and 
Etruscan.  But  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  pallium  into  the 
league  destroyed  this  basis  of  classification  ;  and  the  later  term 
Ikdid  was  evolved,  a  word  whose  geographical  signification 
emphasises  the  idea  of  a  territorial  limit  to  certain  rights — one 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  rigorously  preserved,  but  which 

pofltremo  civitate  nobis  conjunxissemiu  "  (cf.  zziiL  5).  The  eivitaa  here  is  prob- 
ably the  full  citizenship  conferred  on  individual  Capuans.  Tliey  are  ii)>oken  of 
aa  Modi  in  216  B.C.  (zxiii.  5),  and  though  the  word  is  sometimes  loosely  used, 
it  harmonises  in  its  literal  sense  with  the  great  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
town. 

^  As  at  Annnnm  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ziii.  11,3). 

*  Festus  p.  127  "  quorum  ciritas  nniversa  in  civitatem  Romanam  venit," 
'  It  did  not  poaaess  any  magistracy  for  secular  purposes  {\Av,  ix.  43  "magis- 
tratibus,  praetcrqaam  aacronim  curatione,  intenlictum  "). 

X 
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marks  the  distinctiou,  valid  alike  for  the  Republic  and  the 
Principate,  between  Italy  as  the  privileged  and  the  provinces  as 
the  unprivileged  world. 

The  condition  of  a  conquered  town,  whether  in  Italy  or  the 
provinces,  before  its  alliance  with  Rome,  is  described  by  the 
word  deditio,  a  term  which  implies  absolute  surrender  to  the 
power  (ditio,  potestas)  ^  or  to  the  honour  (Jides)  ^  of  the  Roman 
people,  the  two  latter  expressions  being  to  the  Roman  mind 
legally  equivalent.^  Such  a  dediticia  civitas  is  in  the  negative 
condition  of  an  absolute  suspension  of  rights,  and  remains  in  this 
case  until  some  are  given  back  by  Rome  with  a  guarantee  of 
their  permanence.  Deditio  is,  therefore,  a  temporary  status, 
although  it  might  be  occasionally  prolonged  as  a  penal  measure, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  revolted  Bruttii  after  the  Hannibalic 
war.*  In  Italy,  as  a  rule,  the  terms  that  Rome  dictated  were 
those  of  a  military  alliance,  the  conditions  for  membership  of 
this  being,  firstly,  external  sovereignty  (libertas),  as  conditioned 
by  the  terms  and  objects  of  the  league ;  ^  secondly,  internal 
independence — a  condition  which  the  Greek  cities  called  airrovofxia, 
and  which,  in  a  Latin  charter  to  a  provincial  town,  appears  in 
the  form  of  the  permit  siiis  legibus  uti ;  ^  thirdly,  a  basis  for  these 
rights,  as  also  for  the  obligations  which  these  states  owed  to 
Rome.  In  dealings  with  the  extra-Italian  world  this  basis  was 
either  a  charter  {lex  data),  given  by  the  Roman  people  and 
revocable  by  them,  or  a  treaty  (foedus),  equally  sanctioned  by 
the  people  but  irrevocable,  as  being  sworn  to  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties ;  its  revocation  could  only  be  the  consequence  of 
a  genuine  castts  belli.  In  the  first  case  the  state  is  a  libera  civitas, 
in  the  second  a  liiera  et  foederata  civitas,"^  or,  in  its  more  general 
and  briefer  designation,  a  foederata  civiUis.^  In  Italy  positive 
evidence  furnishes  us  only  with  the  foederatae,  but  the  existence 
of  the  liberae  dvitates  must  be  assumed,  since,  immediately  on  the 
beginning  of  provincial  organisation  in  Sicily,  this  status  is  adopted. 

^  "in  ditionem"  (Liv.  xxrviL  45),  "in  potestatem"  (xxzix.  54). 
^  "in  fidem"  (ib.  viii.  2). 

'  Polyb.   XX.   9,  12  irapt,  'Pufialon  Iffodvpa/jxl  r6   re  eh   tV   viariv    airrhv 
iyxetplffai  Kal  rb  ttji'  iiriTpoirTjv  dovvai  irepl  airrov  tQ  Kparovvri, 

*  GelL  X.  3,  19. 

"  Dig.  49,  15,  7,  1  "liber  populos  est  is  qni  nullius  alterius  populi  potestati 
est  subjectus." 

*  Lex  Anlonia  de  Termessibus  i.  8. 
^  Plin.  Ep.  ad  Traj.  92  (93). 

'  Cic.  in  Verr.  iiL  6,  13  ;  cf.  App.  B.C.  i.  102  {irl  cvvd-fiKan  (vopKoi). 
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In  Italy  also  there  was  doubtless  the  distinction  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  kind  of  foedus — the  foedus  aequum  and  the 
foedtu  iniquum.  In  all  treaties  concluded  between  Rome  and 
cities  in  her  symmacby  there  was  a  recognition  of  partial 
dependence  in  the  latter ;  but  some  of  these  treaties  contained  a 
"  suzerainty "  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  state  in  question 
should  "in  a  friendly  spirit  respect  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people."  This  clause  did  not  diminish  the  libertas  of  the  state 
accepting  it,  but  merely  strengthened  the  position  of  Rome.^  It 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  iniquum  foedui.^ 

The  duties  of  the  federate  cities  expressed  in  their  name 
(joeti,  <rvfi.fjuixot)  were  primarily  the  furnishing  of  requisitions 
whether  in  men  or  ships.  The  latter  were  demanded  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  the  coast,  but  Italy  as  a  whole  furnished  the 
auxiliary  land  armies  of  Rome,  the  togaii  liable  to  the  levy.^ 
Every  state  had  to  keep  a  register  of  its  effective  strength  in 
accordance  with  a  principle  of  assessment  (formula).*  The 
general  demands  of  Rome  were  specified  in  the  treaties ;  the 
special  levies  required  at  any  given  time  were  dictated  by  the 
Senate  and  consuls.' 

Military  requisitions  necessarily  involve  pecuniary  burdens. 
But  these  were  all  indirect.  Each  city  had  complete  control  of 
its  own  finances;  no  tribute  was  imposed  by  Rome,  and  the 
antithesis  to  the  socitts  is  the  stipendiarius.^  This  immunity  was 
originally  based  on  the  theory  of  treaty  relations ;  later,  when 
t  ho  view  had  grown  up  that  the  tribute  paid  by  the  stipendiary 
.sutes  was  the  result  of  their  precarious  tenure  as  possessoreSy  the 
Italians  were  held  to  be  owners  of  their  land.  The  jus  lialicum 
of  the  Principate  confers  on  any  state  to  which  it  is  granted 
quiritarian  ownership,  and,  therefore,  immunity  from  taxation  on 
land. 

'  Dig.  49,  16,  7,  1  "hoe  a^jkitur,  nt  intellegatnr  alterum  popalam  sapari- 
orem  esae,  non  ut  intellegatiur  alterum  non  esse  libernm."  Cf.  Cic.  pro  BaBn  16, 
35  "  Id  h«bet  banc  rim,  nt  sit  ille  in  foedere  inferior." 

'  Dig.  I.C.  "is  foedermtns  est  item  nive  aequo  foedere  in  amicitiam  venit  sire 
foedere  comprehensum  est  nt  is  populns  alteriua  populi  majestatem  comiter 
eonaerraret' 

*  Lex  Agraria  L  21  "socil  nominisve  Latinl,  qnibna  ex  formula  togatomm 
[milites  in  terra  Italia  inperare  sclent]." 

*  Liv.  xxiL  57  ;  xxTii.  10  "  milites  ex  formula  paratoe  ease." 

*  The  number  of  troops  required  was  decreed  every  year  by  the  Senate  (Liv. 
xlL  6  etc),  the  consuls  fixing  the  amount  which  each  state  was  to  send  in  pro- 
portion to  iU  fighting  strength.  *  Cic  pro  Dalbo  9,  24. 
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Enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  control  of  their  own  courts 
were  other  symbols  of  the  autonomy  of  the  allies.  Rome  could 
not  legislate  for  the  Italian  socii,  and  they  were  beyond  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Roman  magistrate  in  Italy. 

But  the  necessities  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse 
rendered  it  advisable  that  the  Italian  allies — more  especially  the 
Latins — should  be  brought  into  close  legal  relations  with  Rome, 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  latter  of  innumerable  civil  laws  of  the 
central  state  is  attested  by  Cicero.^  The  Italians  are  known  to 
have  been  bound  by  a  plebiscitum  concerning  loans  ^ — this,  how- 
ever, only  made  contracts  of  a  certain  kind  between  them  and 
Romans  invalid,  and  may  not  have  demanded  their  consent ;  but 
their  formal  acceptance  must  have  been  required  for  the  Didian 
law,  which  extended  the  sumptuary  regulations  of  the  lex  Fannia  to 
all  the  Italici.^  The  "  free  "  as  well  as  the  "  federate  "  city  has 
the  right  to  accept  or  decline  a  legislative  proposal  put  before  it 
by  the  Roman  government.* 

Closest  of  all  to  Rome  were  the  Latins.  As  members  of 
federate  cities  they  were  amongst  the  socii,^  and  it  is  only  as  a 
class  with  special  privileges  that  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
latter.^  Latinitas  had,  through  the  efforts  of  colonisation,  long 
lost  its  geographical  and  ethnic  significance.  It  was  the  name 
for  a  status  often  accepted  by  Roman  citizens,  which  combined 
the  anomalies  of  sovereignty  and  a  partial  Roman  citizenship. 
The  sovereign  rights  are  those  possessed  by  the  socii,  the  civic 
privileges  were  originally  those  held  by  the  municipia;  but  it  is 
possible  that  on  and  after  the  foundation  of  Arirainum  and  the 
last  twelve  Latin  colonies^  commercium  alone  was  granted,  convMum 

^  Cic.  pro  Balbo  8,  21  "  innumerabiles  aliae  leges  de  civili  jure  sunt  latae  ;  quas 
Latini  voluerunt,  aflsciverunt. " 

^  lAv.  XXXV.  7  (193  B.C. )  "M.  Sempronius  tribunus  plebls  .  .  .  plebem 
rogavit  plebesque  scivit  ut  cum  sociis  ac  nomine  Latino  creditae  pecuniae  jus 
idem  quod  cum  civibus  Romanis  esset."  The  enactment  was  produced  by  the 
discovery  that  Roman  creditors  escaped  the  usury  laws  by  using  Italians  as  their 
agents.  *  Macrob.  Sat.  liL  17,  6. 

*  Cic.  pro  Ballio  8,  20  "  foederatos  populos  fieri  fundas  oportere  .  .  .  non  magis 
est  proprium  foederatorum  quam  omnium  liberonim."  F<ir  the  formula  of  ac- 
ceptance ("fundi — i.e.  auctores — facti  sunt")  of.  Festus  p.  89. 

'  Cic.  pro  Balho  24,  54  "  Latinis,  id  est  foederatis." 

*  The  distinction  is  expressed  in  the  familiar  socii  ac  nominis  Latini  (Li v.  xli. 
8),  socii  et  Latium  (Sail.  Hist.  L  17),  and  perhaps  in  socii  Latini  nominis,  if  this 
last  expression  Is  to  be  regarded  a<<  an  asyndeton. 

^  These  twelve  colonies,  with  the  dates  of  their  foundations,  are — Ariuiinuni 
(268  RC),  Beneventuni  (268),  Firmum  (264),  Aesemia  (263),  Brundisium  (244), 
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moflt  distinctive  privilege  of  the  Latin  bad  been 

....  ^ of  facilities  for  acquiring  Roman  political  rights. 

A  Latin  who  migrated  from  hia  town  and  )>ecame  a  domiciled 
immigrant  (incola)  of  Rome  had  retained  his  civic  rights  in 
private  law,  and  gained  a  limited  power  of  suffrage.'  He  could 
even  by  complete  cx])atriation  {exilium)  surrender  hb  own  civiUu 
and  attain  the  full  lioman  citizenshi|x  But  the  conditions 
subsequently  im{)Osed  on  this  right'  were  evaded,  immigration 
continued  unchecked,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  the  depopulation 
of  the  districts  from  which  the  exiles  came.  This  evil  suggested 
the  later  method,  which  gave  the  Latins  admission  to  the  civitas. 
The  holder  of  a  magistracy  in  his  native  town  was,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  position,  to  become  a  full  citizen  of  Rome.  It  is 
improbable  that  this  right  replaced  the  right  of  exile  possessed 
by  already  existing  Latin  towns,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  possibly  accompanied  the  remodelling  of  Latin 
rights  in  268  B.C.,  and  is  henceforth  the  typical  privilege  of  the 
Latin  colony.^  Another  mode  in  which  the  individual  Latin 
could  acquire  the  Roman  civitas  was  by  conducting  a  successful 
prosecution  under  the  Acilian  and  Servilian  laws  of  extortion.^ 
The  freedom  of  the  cities,  whether  Latin  or  Italian,  seems  to 

Spoletiom  (241),  Cremoiu  and  PlacentU  (218),  Copia  (193),  Val«ntia  (192), 
Bononia  (180),  Aquileia  (181). 

^  The  later  Latin  colonistii  have  of  right  no  conubium  with  Rome  (Ulp.  Reg. 
T.  4  "Conubium  babent  cives  Romani  cum  civibus  Homanis  ;  cum  Latinis  autem 
et  per«grinis  ita  si  concessum  sit").  The  change  may  have  come  with  this  last 
outburst  of  Latin  colonisation  in  Italy  ;  but  it  may  be  as  late  as  the  extension  of 
latiniUu  to  the  provinces.  For  the  right  of  eommercium  possessed  by  these 
oolonies  tee  Cic.  pro  Caec  85,  102  "  jubct  enim  (Sulla  Volaterranos)  eodera  jure 
6SM  quo  fuerint  Ariminensee,  quos  quis  ignorat  duodecim  coloniarum  fuisse  et  a 
dvibiui  Romania  hereditates  capere  potuisae  ?  " 

'  Appian  (B.C.  i.  23),  speaking  of  C.  Gracchus'  proposal  to  extend  the  citizen- 
shipi,  saggests  a  Latin  right  \{'^0or  i*  rail  'FufuUup  x"/x'^o'''(u>  <f>4pfut.  Livy, 
wiUi  reference  to  the  year  212  B.C.,  speaks  of  the  tortUio  as  to  the  tribe  or  tribes 
in  which  the  Latins  should  vote  (xxv.  3,  in  the  trial  of  Postumius  "sitella .  .  . 
lata  est  ut  sortirentur  ubi  Latini  suflfragium  ferrent "). 

'  Lir.  xli.  8  "Lex  sociis  ac  noniinis  Lntini,  qui  stirpem  ex  sese  domi  relin- 
querent,  dabat  ut  cives  Romani  fierent. " 

*  This  was  the  latinUas  given  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  89  B.a  by  a  law  of  the 
consul  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo.  Ascon.  in  Piaon,  p.  3  "  Pompeius  enim  non 
novui  colonis  eaa  (Transpadanaa  colonias)  constituit,  sed  Teteribus  incolis  manen- 
tibos  Jus  dedit  Latii,  ut  possent  habere  jus  quod  ceterae  Latinae  coloniae,  id  est 
ut  gereudo  magistratns  civitatem  Romanam  adipiscerentur."  Consequently  when 
CaMar  refounded  Comum  in  this  district,  in  accordance  with  the  let  Vatinia  (59 
&0.),  the  new  eiviUu  poMeased  this  right  (App.  li.C.  iL  26). 

*  Lex  Aeilia  1.  77  ;  Cic  pro  Balbo  24,  54.  The  probable  dates  of  these  lawi 
are  122  and  111  B.a  respectively. 
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have  won  rigid  respect  from  Rome  and  her  magistrates.  The 
burdens  of  military  service  were,  indeed,  unevenly  distributed 
between  the  central  city  and  her  allies,^  while  the  spoils  of  war 
were  mainly  for  the  Roman.  But  it  was  a  shock  and  a  surprise 
when  in  173  B.C.  a  consul  made  personal  requisitions  on  the 
federate  city  of  Praeneste.^  The  lesson  once  learnt  was  only 
too  faithfully  followed,  and  the  illegal  demands  of  Roman 
officials  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  capricious  violence.^  But 
the  burden  of  service  and  the  misuse  of  power  were  not  the  only 
motives  urging  the  allies  to  seek  the  civitas  of  Rome ;  nor  was  it 
merely  a  sentimental  desire  to  be  invested  with  the  Roman 
name.  The  citizenship  had  a  positive  value  both  as  a  protection 
and  a  source  of  gain.  The  protection  against  capital  or  corporal 
penalties  tacitly  accorded  to  Romans  by  provincial  governors 
could  not  be  claimed  by  the  allies,  and,  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Rome,  in  her  final  organisation  of  the  Italian 
confederacy,  continued  her  early  policy  of  inhibiting  commercivm 
between  the  towns,  yet  citizenship  had  a  commercial  value. 
Ownership  of  land  in  the  provinces  was  protected  by  the  praetor 
and  the  proconsul,  but  only  when  it  was  held  by  a  Roman.  To 
the  Roman  trade  with  the  barbarian  was  secure,  to  the  Italian 
precarious ;  and  everywhere  he  had  to  face  the  competition  of 
the  commercial  companies  of  Roman  knights.  The  grounds  of 
interest  coincided  with  those  of  sentiment  in  producing  a  demand 
which  the  progressive  party  amongst  the  Romans  strove  to  meet. 
The  first  attempt  was  made  through  a  law  of  the  consul  Flaccus 
in  125  B.C.,*  the  second  by  one  of  C.  Gracchus  in  121,  the 
latter  law  probably  ofi"ering  citizen  rights  to  the  Latins  and 
Latin  rights  to  the  other  allies.^     The  final  proposal  of  Livius 

*  The  allies  before  the  social  war  reckon  as  their  chief  grievance  "per  omnes 
annos  atque  omnia  bella  duplici  numero  se  militum  equitumqne  fangi"  (VelL 
iL15). 

^  Liv.  xliL  1  "(L.  Posturaius  Albimis)  .  .  .  literas  Praeneste  misit,  nt  sibi 
magistratus  obviam  exiret,  locum  publice  pararet,  ubi  deverteretur,  jumentaque, 
cnm  exiret  inde,  praesto  essent.  Ante  hunc  consnlem  nemo  unquam  sociis  in 
ulla  re  oneri  aut  sumptui  fuit  .  .  .  Injuria  consulis  .  .  .  et  silentium  .  .  . 
Praenestinorum  jus,  velut  probato  exemplo,  magistratibus  fecit  graviorum  in  dies 
talis  generis  imperiorum."  '  C.  Gracchus  ap.  Gell.  x.  3,  3. 

*  App.  B.C.  i.  21  and  34.  According  to  Valerius  Maximns  (ix.  5,  1)  Flaccus 
proposed  to  give  the provocatio  to  those  "qui  civitatem  mutare  noluissent." 

*  App.  B.C.  i.  23.  Plutarch  makes  it  a  simple  proposal  of  citizenship  for  the 
allies  (C.  Gracch.  5).  The  geographical  limits  of  these  proposed  extensions  are 
unknown.  Velleius  (ii.  6)  remarks  vaguely,  with  respect  to  the  Gracchan  law, 
"  dabat  civitatem  omnibus  Italicis,  extendebat  eam  paene  usque  Alpis. " 
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Drusus  in  91  was  probably  an  unmodified  extension  of  the 
dvitas^^  and  it  was  the  failure  of  this  measure  that  led  to  the 
Italian  revolt.  A  new  suggestion  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  relations  of  Rome  to  Italy  sprang  from  the  organisation  of 
the  hostile  states.  A  federal  capital,  Corfinium,  now  Italica,  waa 
created,  and  a  provisional  federation  of  eight  states  formed,  one 
which  was  intended  ultimately  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Roman,  or  rather  Italian,  pattern  was  followed  in  the  new 
constitution ;  it  possessed  two  consuls,  twelve  praetors,  and  a 
senate  of  five  hundred ; '  but  both  the  magistracies  and  the 
senate  were  of  a  federal  type.  The  issue  of  the  war  was  to 
determine  whether  Rome  should  remain  the  leading  state  or 
become  a  mere  member  of  an  Italian  confederation,  although  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  giant  city's  settling  down  to  this  position 
may  have  appealed  to  some  of  the  federal  leaders.'  Unless  a 
redistribution  of  territory  and  population  had  been  effected, 
Rome  would  have  been  the  Thebes  of  the  league,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Empire  would  have  been  in  suspense,  for  a  federal  govern- 
ment's capacity  for  imperial  rule  had  yet  to  be  tested.  By  timely 
concessions  Rome  saved  her  position  as  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy. By  the  lex  Julia  (90  B.C.)  all  the  Italian  states  that 
had  not  revolted  were  offered  the  civiias,*  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  lex  PlatUia  Papiria  (89  RC),  which  offered  the  civitas  to 
the  iocii  and  incoku  of  the  allied  cities  in  revolt.^  These 
measures  effected  a  considerable  extension  of  the  citizenship,  but 
other  means,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  must  have  been  adopted 
for  the  gradual  incorporation  of  communities,  many  of  which 
still  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in  rebellion  against  Rome.* 

*  App.  B.C.  L  35  ;  he  promued  to  reintrodnce  the  law  vtpl  r^r  roXirtlas,  Liv. 
Ep.  Ixxi.  "Bocios  et  Italicos  populos  spe  civitatia  Romanae  soUicitarit " ;  VeU.  ii. 
14  "Tam  convenos  Dnui  animos  ...  ad  dandam  civitatem  Italiae." 

'  Diod.  xxxrii.  2. 

*  Cf.  the  words  of  Pontioa  Telesinos,  the  Samnite  leader  in  the  later  stniggle 
at  the  CoUine  gate  (Veil.  ii.  27),  "emendam  delendamque  nrbem  .  .  .  nunqoam 
defaturoa  raptores  Italicae  libertatis  lupoa,  nisi  silva,  in  qoam  refogere  solerent, 
easet  excisa."  Thia,  however,  it  an  expression  of  Samnite  rather  than  of  Italian 
feeling.  *  App.  B.C.  i.  49  ;  Cic  pro  Balbo  8,  21. 

*  Only  one  claoM  of  this  law  is  known — that  by  which  the  eivUaa  waa  granted 
to  incolae  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  federate  commnnities  ;  they  were  to  have 
the  citizenship,  if  they  made  profession  to  the  praetor  within  sixty  days  (Cic. 
pro  Arch,  4,  7).  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  cumbroas  rule  applieil  to  the 
citizens  of  the  towns. 

'  The  gradual  nature  of  the  incorporation  is  attested  by  the  expression 
of  Velleiua  (iL  16),  "  paulatim  delude  recipiendo  in  civitatem,  qui  anna  ant  non 
ceperant  aut  deposuerant  roaturius,  virea  refectae  sunt." 
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The  work  of  incorporation  immediately  raised  two  problems. 
The  first  was  the  question  of  the  voting  rights  of  the  new  citizens. 
These  rights  were  at  first  grudgingly  accorded  to  prevent 
the  new  citizens  swamping  the  old.  The  novi  cives  were 
enrolled  in  but  eight  of  the  existing  tribes.^  But  this  com- 
promise could  not  last  long ;  redistribution  became  a  party  cry, 
and  even  the  conservatives  felt  the  damage  done  to  their  cause 
by  a  prolonged  opposition  to  the  Italian  vote.  The  measure  of 
Sulpicius  (88  B.C.),  which  distributed  the  new  citizens  over  all  the 
tribes,  was  indeed  repealed  with  his  other  laws  ;  but  its  principle 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  decree  of  the  Senate  of  84  B.c.,2 
and  the  equality  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  vote  was  henceforth 
never  questioned.  The  vote  itself  was  not  of  the  importance 
anticipated.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  rendered  ineffective  through 
lack  of  a  system  of  representation.  Even  had  such  a  sj'stem, 
planned  on  a  small  scale  by  Augustus,^  been  realised,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  could  have  saved  the  Republic.  The 
Empire  had  to  be  garrisoned  by  professional  armies,  and  these 
could  not  be  found  in  Italy.  The  military  and  the  civil  power 
would  in  any  case  have  been  opposed,  and  the  conflict  must  have 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  former.  But,  so  far  as  the  extension  of 
the  dcitas  did  affect  future  politics,  it  was  only  to  create  a  dualism 
between  the  Roman  proletariate  and  the  Italian  country  voters. 
They  had  different  ideals  and  different  leaders.  But  the  former 
were  on  the  spot,  ready  for  any  legislative  work,  and  in  the 
troubled  politics  that  ushered  in  the  monarchy  it  was  they  who 
supported  those  champions  of  freedom  who  replaced  senatorial 

^  Veil.  ii.  20  "  Itaque  cum  ita  civitas  Italiae  data  esset,  ut  in  octo  tribus  con- 
tribuerentur  novi  cives,  ne  potentia  eorum  et  multitudo  veterura  ci\ium  dignitatem 
frangeret  plusque  possent  recepti  in  beneficium  quam  auctores  beneficii,  Cinna 
in  omnibus  tribubua  eos  se  distributurum  pollieitus  est."  Appian  {B.O.  i.  49) 
seems  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  ten  new  tribes  {SeKareuovres  i.iri<pftjvav  iripas  iv  ofj 
ixeiporbvow  ?(7xaToi).  The  attempt  to  reconcile  these  accounts  by  supjiosing 
that  they  refer  to  diflerent  classes  of  allies  or  are  the  respective  products  of  the 
two  acts  of  legislation  (Kubitschek  Imp.  liom.  trib.  descr. ;  Beloch  der  Italische 
Bund)  receives  some  epigraphic  support,  but  rests  either  on  a  correction  of 
Appian's  text  or  on  the  assumption  that  his  account  refers  to  ten  of  the  old 
tribes. 

*  Liv.  Ep.  84  "  Novis  civibus  senatus  consulto  suflFragium  datura  est,"  a  care- 
less phrase  of  the  epitomiser  or  copyist  for  the  distribution  through  the  tribes 
(Drakenborch).  Sulla,  in  spite  of  liis  rescission  of  the  rights  of  certain  rebel 
towns,  did  not  disturb  this  arrangement, 

'  Augustus  formed  the  plan  of  giving  to  the  senates  (decuriones)  of  the  twenty- 
eight  colonies  which  he  founded  in  Italy  the  right  of  voting  for  the  magistrates  at 
Rome.     They  were  to  send  their  votes  under  seal  (Suet.  Aug,  46). 
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rule  by  a  military  despotism.  The  ideal  of  the  Italian  was 
quiescence ;  the  scattered  voters  with  no  corporate  organisation 
were  more  prone  to  look  to  persons  than  to  causes ;  sometimes 
there  was  a  wave  of  municipal  enthusiasm,  but  many  an  Italian 
township  recognised  no  leader  but  its  Komun  patron,  and  Raw  in 
his  success  at  the  polls  the  highest  use  to  which  they  could  put 
their  suffrage. 

The  second  great  problem  was  that  of  the  future  administrative 
relations  of  Rome  to  these  incorporated  townships.  The  growth 
of  the  municipal  idea  was  not  a  new  one.  Even  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C.  the  possibility  had  been 
demonstrated  of  combining  active  internal  independence  with 
the  possession  of  the  full  Roman  civUas.  Arpinum  had  received 
the  full  citizenship  in  188  B.C.,  and  its  citizens  vote  henceforward 
in  the  Cornelian  tribe  ;  *  but  its  internal  autonomy  was  not 
destroyed,  for  the  town  was  still  legislating  for  itself  in  115 
B.C.'  Meanwhile  there  are  signs  that  a  higher  type  of  organisa- 
tion was  being  given  to  Roman  colonies ;  at  least  duovirs,  who 
may  be  duoviri  juri  dicundo,  are  found  at  Puteoli  in  105  B.C.* 
This  idea  of  some  political  and  judicial  independence  being 
enjoyed  by  townships,  which  had  become  a  part  of  Rome,  was 
worked  out  on  the  grandest  scale  after  the  social  war ;  but  the 
turbulent  times  which  followed  were  not  suited  to  comprehensive 
municipal  legislation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  definite  system, 
which  adjusted  local  to  central  powers,  was  developed  before  the 
Augustan  period.  Something  had  however  been  done  in  Cicero's 
time.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  local  constitution  remodelled,* 
and  there  is  evidence  that  there  was  already  some  division  of 
competence  between  the  local  magistrate  and  the  praetor 
urbanus  in  civil  jurisdiction — the  defendant  being  in  some  cases 
compelled  to  give  bail  (vadimonium)  to  bring  his  case  to  Rome.' 

>  Ut.  zxzviiL  36. 

'  CScero  says  that  hia  grandfather,  in  or  just  before  the  con«aUhip  of  Scanms 
(115  B.a),  "restitit  M.  Gratidio  .  .  .  ferenti  legem  tat>ellariam  "  (d«  Leg.  iii. 
16,  86).  »  OJ.L.  i.  p.  168. 

*  A  fragment  of  a  constitntion  of  Tarentnm,  dating  apparently  fh>m  a  time 
not  long  subsequent  to  the  Ux  Julia  of  90  B.C.,  has  been  preserred  (Frofftnentum 
TartHtinum  in  L' Annie  £pigraphiq%tc,  1896,  pp.  80,  81).  Arpinnm  was 
nndergoing  reorganisation  in  46  B.C.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,  8). 

*  Go.  in  Verr.  t.  13,  34  "niinm  illud,  quod  ita  fuit  illnstre  notumqne 
omnibu-s  ut  nemo  tam  msticauns  hnmo  L.  Lncullo  et  M.  Cotta  consulibus  (74 
B.C. )  Rnmam  ex  nllo  munidpio  vadimonii  causa  venerit  quin  sciret  jura  omiiia 
jiraetoris  urbani  nutu  .  .  .  Chelidonis  .  .  .  gubemari." 
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This  principle  of  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  local  courts  is 
found  fully  developed  in  a  kc  Ruhria  which  deals  with  the 
organisation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  district  had  held  an 
anomalous  position  from  the  time  of  the  social  war.  Although 
still  a  province,  its  towns  had  been  given  Latin  rights  in 
89  B.c.^  This  was  interpreted  by  the  democratic  party  as  a 
forecast  of  the  citizenship,  for  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  certainly 
enrolled  in  E-ome  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  Cinna  or 
his  successors.^  The  grant,  however,  was  not  approved  at  the 
Sullan  restoration,  and  its  validity  was  disputed  until  Caesar 
renewed  the  gift  in  49  or  48  B.c.^  Two  or  three  years  earlier 
he  had  busied  himself  with  the  creation  of  an  Italian  organisation 
in  the  Gallic  towns ;  *  but,  even  after  his  conferment  of  the 
citizenship,  the  incorporation  of  the  district  into  Italy  was  not 
immediately  accomplished.  It  remained  technically  a  province 
until  42  B.C.,  when  Octavianus  gained  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  its  "autonomy,"^  i.e.  to  its  recognition  as  a  group  of  Italian 
townships.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lex  Ruhria  belongs  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Julian  or  the  Augustan  organisation  ;  ^  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  it  extends  an  already  existing  Italian 
system  to  the  new  district.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
system  is  a  division  of  power  between  the  praetor  at  Kome  and 
the  magistrate  in  the  municipal  town.  In  the  fragment  of  the 
law  which  we  possess  this  division  is  manifested  in  two  particulars. 
The  right  of  declaring  bankruptcy  {missio  in  possessionem)  is 
reserved  for  the  praetor,  although  the  provisional  arrest  of  the 
debtor  (dud  jubere)  may  be  ordered  by  the  local  magistrate. 
Again,  in  the  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  loan  and  in  those 

^  Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  3. 

^  This  is  proved  both  by  the  attempt  of  Crassus,  as  censor  in  65  b.c.,  to  place 
the  Transpadanes  on  the  register  of  citizens  (Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  9),  and  by  Cicero's 
comment  on  Marcellus'  action  in  scourging  a  citizen  of  Novum  Comum  in  51  B.C. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  11,  2  "Marcellus  foede  in  Comensi :  etsi  ille  magistratum  non 
gesserit,  erat  tamen  Transpadanus  "). 

»  Dio  Cass.  xli.  36. 

*  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  2,  3  "eratque  rumor  de  Transpadanis,  eos  jussos  nilviros 
creare.     Quod  si  ita  est,  magnos  motns  timeo." 

'  App.  B.C.  V.  3  rfjv  re  yhp  K€Xtc#ctji»  t^v  ivrbi  'AXireuv  ^SSkci  Kalaapot 
d^iovyroi  (i.e.  Octavianus  after  Philippi)  avrSvo/jLOV  a<pUvai,  "yvufiy  rod  irporipov 
Kaltrapoi.     Cf.  iii.  30  and  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  12. 

•  The  name  given  to  the  district  in  the  law  OaUia  Cisalpeina,  Oallia  da 
Alpeis  (cc.  22  and  23)  suits  both  epochs  equally  well,  for  Caesar  had  not  made  it 
a  part  of  Italy.  The  fact  that  the  praetor  vrbamis  is  the  central  authority  in 
jurisdiction  (cc.  21  and  22)  suits  the  Augustan  epoch  better. 
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arising  from  aome  other  obligations,  all  cases  involving  a  sum 
over  15,000  sesterces  must  be  remitted  to  Rome,  the  local 
magistrate  having  the  right  to  enforce  on  the  parties  bail 
(vadinumium)  for  their  appearance  there. ^  These  fragmentary 
notices  are  an  index  to  a  principle  which  was  doubtless  fully 
elaborated  in  the  Augustan  legislation. 

A  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity  was  also  secured  in  the 
political  structure  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  It  was  but  a 
development  of  the  typical  Italian  constitution  of  magistrates 
(mapistraius  potesiatesve),*  senate  {senaiw,  curia^  composed  of 
decuriones  eonter^ptive\  and  popular  assembly  {comiiia  amdliumve, 
composed  of  mwnieipes  and  sometimes  of  incolae) ;  and  the  lex 
Julia  municipalis  of  Caesar  (45  B.C.)  ordains  a  uniform  qualifica- 
tion for  the  local  magistracies  and  senates,  and  enjoins  that  the 
local  census  shall  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Rome. 
But,  though  the  general  lines  of  organisation  were  the  same,  this 
uniformity  was  chiefly  the  result  of  growth,  not  of  creation.  No 
effort  was  made  at  securing  a  common  nomenclature  either  for 
the  states  or  for  their  oflicials.  Caesar's  municipal  law  shows 
munidpioy  coloniae  and  praefecturae  existing  side  by  side,'  while 
inscriptions  show  titles  for  officials,  such  as  dictator  or  praetor, 
which  may  be  as  old  as  those  of  Roman  magistrates.^ 

*  Lex  Rubria  ec  21  and  22.  For  the  vadimonium  cf.  Cic  in  Verr.  r.  13, 
84  (quoted  p.  313). 

*  Generally  qvattuorviri,  this  board  being  usually  divided  into  two  magistrates 
with  higher  jurisdiction  {duumviri  juri  dicundo)  and  two  police  oflBcials  (duumviri 
atdiUt).  Sometimes  we  find  llilvirijuri  dicuiuto,  perhaps  a  designation  for  the 
joint  board,  or,  where  the  magistrates  with  aedilician  power  alone  are  referred 
to,  mtviri  aediUs  or  aedilicia  poUttaU.     See  Wilmanns  Index  pp.  620-622. 

*  Lex  Julia  mun.  1.  84.  Cf.  Cic.  tn  Pis.  22,  51  **  neque  enim  regio  ulla  fait, 
nee  municipium  neque  praefectora  aut  colonia,  ex  qua  non  ad  me  publioe 
venerint  graJtulatum." 

*  Wilmanns  Index  p.  618. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ORGANISATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PROVINCES 

When  Rome  had  asserted  her  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  a  new  problem  in 
organisation  was  presented  to  her.  She  held,  perhaps  rightly, 
that  these  new  dependencies,  with  their  transmarine  position, 
fickle  politics,  and  in  some  cases  Carthaginian  sympathies,  could 
not  safely  be  included  in  the  military  symmachy  of  Italy ;  so 
she  substituted  tribute  for  military  service,  placed  the  command 
of  the  cities  of  a  wide  district  under  the  guidance  of  the  personal 
imperium,  and  created  the  first  permanent  external  department 
of  administration  (provinda).  The  government  which  had  been 
adopted  for  Hellenic  cities  was  still  more  necessary  for  the 
barbarians  of  Spain,  a  country  which  Rome  had  not  sought  but 
which  military  exigencies  alone  warned  her  not  to  leave.  The 
recognition  of  Empire  in  the  West  was  rapid  and  easy,  for  the 
effective  government  of  Italy  seemed  to  involve  the  control  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  The  Senate  showed  greater  hesitancy  in  accept- 
ing a  similar  Adriatic  policy,  and  declined  to  recognise  that  Rome 
had  permanent  interests  even  in  eastern  Europe  of  a  magnitude 
that  should  lead  to  Empire.  War  followed  war,  Greece  was 
once  and  Macedon  twice  at  her  feet,  but  on  every  occasion  she 
declined  to  annex.  It  was  not  until  experience  had  proved  the 
costliness  and  the  danger  of  a  protectorate  that  in  146  B.C. 
Macedonia  was  recognised  as  a  province  with  Achaea  as  its 
annexe.  The  troublesome  relations  with  Carthage  had  mean- 
while ended  in  war  and  annexation,  and  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  distant  problem — Rome's  relations  Avith  the  potentates  of 
Asia — became,  as  the  years  rolled  on  and  as  Roman  trade  struck 
deeper  roots  in  the  East,  one  of  paramount  concern.  The  history 
of  eastern  Europe  was  repeated  in  Asia,  and  although  Rome  had 
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already  a  foothold  in  Anatolia  through  her  acceptance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  the  death-blow  to  the  protectorate  system 
in  these  regions  was  first  stnick  by  Pomi)eiu8'  organisation  of 
the  East  at  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  wars  (65-63).  Further 
extensions  in  the  West  and  North,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
of  further  S]Hiin  and  of  Gaui,  were  due  to  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
vidual comniandorSjOr  to  the  search  for  a  frontier  which  should  be  a 
permanent  protection  against  barbarian  invasion ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  liepuhlic  the  list  of  lioman  provinces  had  risen  to  if  teen.* 
The  idea  of  a  province  was  that  of  an  aggregate  of  states 
(dvitates)  ;  where  Qreek  or  Phoenician  civilisation  had  penetrated, 
these  states  were  cities,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Gnul  and  Spain, 
they  were  cantons  or  tribes.  Natural  political  associations  were 
usually  chosen  as  the  units  of  government,  although  formidable 
combinations  were  broken  up,  and  the  numerical  regulation  of 
the  government  centres  in  a  province  was  an  integral  part  of 
its  organisation.  Thus  the  number  of  communal  unions  was  in 
Sicily  68,'  in  Asia  44,'  and  64  in  Transalpine  Gaul.*  Such 
aggregates  probably  include  the  free  and  federate  states,  which, 
although  geographically,  were  not  juristically  within  the  province 
at  all.  The  cities  which  were  Itberae  and  those  which  were 
Uberae  et  foederatae  differed,  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  degree,  but 
always  in  the  basis,  of  their  rights.  The  latter  had  the  grant 
of  their  rights  embodied  in  a  sworn  treaty  (foedus),  which  was 
the  product  in  the  earlier  Republic  of  Senate  and  people,  in  the 
later  of  either  of  these  powers,* — a  guarantee  which  was  meant 
to  be  perpetual,  and  the  breach  of  which  was  either  an  act  of 
war  or  its  result  A  charter  (lex  data),  on  the  other  hand,^ 
which  made  a  city  only  "free"  might  be  revoked  at  any 
moment.  The  rights  common  to  both  groups  of  states  are 
practically  those  of  the  Italian  communes^ — a  control  of  their 

*  Sicfljr,  Sardinia,  Hither  and  Farther  Spain,  Illyriciun,  Macedonia  and  Achaaa 
(■eparated  by  Caesar),  Africn,  Asia,  Oallia  Narbonensia,  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
BiUiTnia,  Cyrene  with  Crete,  Cilicia  and  S]rTia. 

'  The  number  is  given  by  Pliny  (//.iV.  iii.  88).  In  Cicero's  time  there  waa 
about  this  number.  He  .^peakn  of  the  appointment  of  180  censors  (in  Verr.  iL 
55, 137),  two  for  each  state  (ib.  53,  133). 

*  Caaaiodoras  C^nm.»d  a.u.o.  670  "Asiam  in  xi.mr.  regiones  Sulla  distribnit" 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  44.     This  division  may  be  the  work  of  Augustus. 
»  pp.  244,  283.  •  p.  245. 

^  Except  that  ownership  of  the  soil  is  not  always,  as  in  Italy,  the  ground  of 
exemption  fh>m  taxation.     On  the  free  city  of  Termetsus  in  Pisidia  "  tnt  poma 
siOQ  '  is  alone  conferred. 
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own  finances,  a  free  enjojnnent  of  their  land  which  exempted 
them  from  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  above  all  a  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  own  native  law  ^ — and  both  agree  in  being 
entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  governor's  jurisdiction. ^  He 
could  enter  such  a  privileged  city  only  as  a  guest,  and  although 
for  purposes  of  convenience  great  central  cities  which  were 
free,  as  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  were, 
from  their  position  as  natural  capitals,  chosen  as  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  he  merely  exercised  jurisdiction  in  these  towns, 
not  over  their  citizens.  More  distant  still  from  provincial  rule 
were  the  allied  kings  (reges  socii)  on  the  frontiers.  Their  inde- 
pendence was  less  conditioned  than  that  of  the  free  and  allied 
cities,  for  they  were  bound  to  furnish  less  definite  assistance  to 
Rome  in  time  of  need,  and  their  foreign  activity  was  not  wholly 
destroyed.  But  the  chief  reason  why  in  a  list  of  Eome's  friends 
they  appear  in  a  separate  category  ^  is  that  a  treaty  with  a  king 
was  not,  like  one  with  a  Republic,  regarded  as  eternal.  It  was 
a  personal  obligation,  and  its  perpetual  validity  depended  on  its 
renewal  with  each  successive  occupant  of  the  throne. 

States  which  belonged  to  neither  of  these  categories  were 
subject  or,  as  the  phrase  ran,  tributary  (stipendiariae),  the  test  of 
subjection  being  the  normal  one  in  the  ancient  world  of  the 
payment  of  a  tax  to  a  superior.  Yet  these  too  had  their  rights 
and  their  charter.  The  guarantee,  however,  was  no  longer 
individual  but  collective,  and  was  contained  in  the  law  of  the 
province  (lex  provinciae).  This  law  was  usually  the  work  of  the 
conquering  general  himself,  assisted  by  ten  senatorial  com- 
missioners (decern  legati)  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  name  of  its  chief  creator,  as  we  see  in  the 
cases  of  the  lex  Rupilia  of  Sicily,*  the  lex  Aemilia  of  Macedonia,^ 
and  the  lex  Pompeia  of  Bithynia.®  While  it  re-established  the 
states  of  a  conquered  district,  it  also  gave  them  certain  ultimate 
rights.     It   defined   the   burden    of  the    tribute,   specified  the 

^  See  the  lex  Antonia  de  Termessibus  (71  B.C.),  especially  the  clause  whicli 
confers  autonomy  "so  fax  as  is  consisteut  with  this  charter"  (i.  1.  7  "eique 
legibus  sueis  ita  utunto  .  .  .  quod  advorsus  hanc  legem  non  fiat"). 

*  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  3,  6.  For  the  weakening  of  this  respect  for  avrovofda  in 
the  Ciceronian  period  and  Caesar's  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  law  (probably  the 
Ux  Julia  repetundarum  of  59  B.C.)  see  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  89,  207  ;  in  Pis.  16,  37 
('  lege  Caesaris  justissima  atque  optima  populi  liberi  plane  et  vere  erant  liberi"). 

3  Festus  p.  218.  *  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  13,  32  ;  15,  37  ;  16,  39  ;  24,  59. 

0  Liv.  xlv.  17  and  32.  «  Plin.  ad  TraJ.  79  (83),  1. 
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particular  circuit-courU  which  the  citizens  of  the  various  towns 
were  to  attend,  and  framed  regulations,  which  the  governor  was 
expected  to  oheerve,  about  national  and  international  jurisdiction. 
But  these  regulations,  slight  and  general  as  they  were,  are  no 
dufficient  test  of  the  amount  of  autonomy,  in  administration  and 
jurisdiction,  actually  enjoyed  by  the  subject  towns.  Much  of 
their  independence  was  permissive  and  based  on  the  will  of  the 
governor.  But  the  ruler,  whether  honest  or  dishonest,  was 
practically  bound  to  grant  it,  for  the  Roman  government  had 
provided  him  with  no  staff  which  could  take  over  the  minuter 
duties  of  administration ;  if  he  was  an  enlightened  man,  he 
cherished  the  fiction  that  the  states  were  free;^  if  unenlightened, 
he  at  least  knew  that  by  permitting  self-government  he  was 
saving  himself  trouble.  In  the  case  of  the  eastern  cities  the 
neglect  of  the  governor  was  almost  as  great  an  evil  as  his 
exactions.* 

The  theory  of  Roman  taxation  was  in  origin  that  it  was  a 
war  indemnity.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome's  dealings  with  conquered  peoples  a  tax  might  be 
imposed  even  on  nations  which  were  declared  free,'  and  for  the 
name  stipendium  ("payment  for  the  army")  which  was  borne  by 
the  direct  taxation  imposed  by  Roman  commissioners  on  pro- 
vincials.^ This  equitable  theory,  that  the  taxes  collected  should 
merely  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military  occupation  and 
administration  of  a  province,  seems  to  have  been  realised  in 
practice  where  the  Roman  government  took  the  trouble  to 
organise  a  system  of  its  own.  The  Macedonians  were  made  to 
pay  but  half  of  what  they  had  paid  to  their  kings,'  the  Spanish 
provinces  must  have  cost  more  than  they  brought  in,  and  in 

^  As  Getam  did  in  his  goTernment  of  Cilicia.  See  ad  AtL  vi.  2,  4  "omnes 
(dTiUtes),  rois  legiboa  et  judiciis  tisae,  atrrofofdop  adeptae,  revixenint "  ;  vi.  I, 
16  "mnltaqae  sum  secntos  Scaevolae  (governor  of  Asia  drea  98  B.C.) ;  in  iis 
ttlnd,  in  qno  dbi  libertatem  consent  Graeci  datam,  nt  Graeci  inter  se  disceptent 
■nis  iegibus  .  .  .  Graeci  vero  exsultant  qnod  peregrinis  judicibus  utuntur." 

'  Tiaa  we  maj  gather  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  native 
magistntca  in  C^icia  (ad  ^^  vL  2,  5  "Mira  erant  in  dvitatibos  ipeonun  ftarta 
Graecomin,  quae  magistratas  sui  fecerant :  qnaesivi  ipse  de  iis,  qui  annis  deoem 
prozimis  magistratnm  gesserant ;  aperte  fatebantur  "). 

'  On  the  conquest  of  Epirus  in  167  B.C.,  although  all  the  Tllyrians  were 
declared  liberi,  only  some  were  pronounced  "non  solum  liberi  sed  etiam  immunes" 
(Liv.  xlT.  26). 

*  Cf.  Tac  Hitt.  It.  74  **  nam  neque  qnies  gentium  sine  armis  neque  arma  sina 
stipendiis  neque  stipendia  sine  tribntia  haberi  queunt" 

•  Uv.  xlv.  29. 
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Cicero's  time  it  was  only  the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  taxes  were 
imposed  on  quite  a  different  system,  that  yielded  a  surplus.^  It 
was  this  system,  which  the  Romans  found  existing  in  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  Asia,  and  with  their  characteristic  negligence 
elected  to  preserve,  which  changed  the  whole  theory  of  Roman 
taxation.  The  principle  was  that  of  the  payment  by  the 
cultivator  (arator)  of  a  tithe  (decuma)  of  the  produce  of  his  land. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  Roman  lawyer  should  associate  this 
due  with  the  vedigal  paid  by  the  occupants  of  ager  publicus,  and 
should  evolve  from  the  comparison  the  strange  theory  that  land 
in  the  provinces  was  not  owned  but  merely  "  possessed "  by  its 
holders.^  The  chief  practical  consequences  of  the  tithe  system 
were  a  surplus  to  the  treasury,  and  the  exactions  of  the  middle- 
men (publicani)  through  the  indirect  system  of  collection  which 
it  involved. 

The  direct  tax  (stipendium)  was  collected  by  a  tribute  assessed 
either  on  the  land  (tributum  soli)  or  on  the  personalty  of 
individuals  (tributum  capitis).^  The  Romans  of  the  Republic 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  resources  furnished  by  the  land  and  personal  wealth  of  a 
province ;  doubtless  in  Hellenised  districts  they  employed  the 
systems  which  they  found  existing,  such  as  the  schedules  which 
formed  the  bases  of  the  e«7-<^o/3ai :  in  Spain  amongst  other  rough 
expedients  they  seem  to  have  adopted  a  valuation  tax  on  a 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  *  while  elsewhere,  as  in 
Macedonia,^  they  fixed  a  total  on  the  existing  basis  of  collection. 

^  Cic.  ^Jro  Leg.  Man.  6,  14  "ceterarum  provinciarum  vectigalia,  Qiiirites,  tanta 
sunt  ut  iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  contenti  esse  possimus,  Asia  vero  tain 
opima  est  et  fertilU  ut  .  .  .  facile  omnibus  terris  aiitecellat." 

*  Gaius  iL  7  "in  eo  (provinciali)  solo  dominium  populi  Romani  est  vel 
Caesaris,  nos  autem  possessionem  tantura  vel  usumfructum  habere  videmur." 
The  theory  is  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Gracclian  period.  C.  Gracchus'  association  of 
the  Asiatic  taxes  with  the  censor  (cf.  p.  231)  must  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
develop  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  theory  led  to  the  view  that  the  provinces 
were  "quasi  quaedam  praedia  populi  Romani"  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3,  7). 

^  These  expressions  are  known  only  from  the  literature  of  the  Empire  ;  it  may 
be  a  mere  accident  that  in  Republicau  literature  tributum  seems  never  to  be  used 
of  imperial  taxation.  Tlie  form  stipendium  is  preferred.  In  Liv.  xxiii.  32  we 
have  the  tritmtum  of  Sardinia  mentioned  with  reference  to  Republican  times. 
The  venditio  tnbutonim  and  the  ihvaX  of  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  5  ;  ad  Ait. 
V.  16,  2)  probably  refer  to  local  taxes  improperly  sold  U)  publicuni. 

*  Liv.  xliii.  2  "(Hispani)  impetraverunt  ne  frumenti  aestimationem  magistratua 
Romanus  haberet." 

»  p.  319. 
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The  direct  tax  was  usually  collected  by  the  communes  themselves 
iind  |Niid  to  the  governor's  quaestor. 

The  tithe  {dMona)  was  collected  on  the  contract  system,  and 
the  difference  in  its  mode  of  collection  in  the  vedigaUs  provineiae 
depended  on  whether  the  site  of  the  auction  was  in  the  province 
itself,  where  local  companies  or  even  communities  ^  could  com- 
pete for  its  collection,  or  whether  the  tithes  of  the  whole  province 
must  be  put  up  to  auction  in  Rome,  in  which  case  the  province 
was  likely  to  become  the  prey  of  a  single  Koman  company.  In 
Sicily  the  first  system  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Hiero,  its  last  great  king  {lex  Hieronica) ;  * 
the  second  system  was  devised  by  C.  Gracchus  for  Asia  and  was 
doubtless  extended  to  eastern  provinces  subsequently  organised 
such  as  Cilicia.'  The  pretext  for  the  change  was  no  doubt  the 
incapacity  of  the  Asiatic  cities  to  collect  their  own  dues,*  and 
was  welcome  to  the  weakness  of  the  states,  which  liked  to  have 
near  them  a  body  of  Roman  capitalists  from  whom  they  could 
borrow  in  emergency ;  but  it  created  a  pernicious  connexion 
between  capitalism  and  administration  which  made  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  dependencies  the  gloomiest  scene  of  Roman 
rule.  The  tithe  system  in  Asia,  and  perhaps  in  other  provinces 
where  it  prevailed,  was  abolished  by  Caesar  in  48  B.C.*  The 
harbour  and  frontier  dues  (porioria),  the  source  of  revenue  next 
in  value  to  the  direct  tribute  or  the  tithe,  were  collected  by 
private  companies  (poriilores)  perhaps  throughout  the  whole 
imperial  world,  as  they  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  in  Italy.' 
Other  dues  demanded  from  the  province  were  paid  for  by  the 
Roman  government.  Such  were  the  com  supplied  for  the 
praetor  and  his  retinue  (JrumerUum  in  cellam  or  frumenlum 
aegtimaium)^  and  the  second  decuma  sometimes  required  by  the 
state  (Jrumentum  emptum)  and  raised  by  command  of  the  Senate 

»  Cic  in  Verr.  UL  83,  77.  «  ib.  iL  13,  32 ;  26,  68,  etc 

*  ib.  iiL  6,  12  "inter  Siciliam  c«t«naqae  provinciaa  ...  in  agronim 
vectigalium  ratiooe  hoc  interest,  quod  ceteris  ant  impositum  vectig&l  est  certain 
.  .  .  aat  censoria  locatio  constitnta  est,  ut  Asiae  lege  Sempronia." 

*  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  L  1,  11,  88  "nomen  autem  pablicani  aspemari  non 
posmmt,  qui  pendere  ipsi  vectigal  sine  pnblicano  non  potuerint,  quod  iis  aeqoaliter 
Sulla  diacripeerat"  The  reference  is  to  Salla's  temporary  abolition  of  tlie 
Graooban  principle  of  collection. 

*  App.  B.C.  T.  4  ;  Dio  Cass.  xliL  6. 

*  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  about  the  conditions  of  ule  of  the  provincial 
forianOt  e.g.  whether  those  of  Asia  were  put  np  at  Rome  like  the  deeuwuu. 

'  Cic  m  Verr.  UL  cc  81-96,  188-222. 

Y 
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and  people.-'^     In  both  these  cases  a  reasonable  price  was  fixed 
by  the  Koman  government. 

We  pass  now  to  the  governor  and  his  staff".  The  early 
institution  of  praetors  and  the  later  use  of  the  pro-magistracy 
for  provincial  government  have  already  been  described.^  But 
we  have  seen  that  even  Sulla  did  not  formally  dissociate  the 
consulship  and  praetorship  from  provincial  rule.^  The  conse- 
quences of  this  continued  association  were  curious.  By  a  law 
of  C.  Gracchus,  which  aimed  at  destroying  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  patronage  which  the  Senate  had  at  its 
disposal,  the  consular  provinces  must  be  assigned  before  the 
election  of  their  holders.^  They  are  strictly  consular,  and  are 
technically  entered  on  by  their  possessors  on  March  1  of  their 
year  of  office,  although  no  definite  agreement  need  be  come  to 
as  to  their  partition  until  the  following  December  ^ — the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  consuls  of  the  later  Eepublic  could  quit  their 
urban  duties.  March  1  was  the  beginning  of  the  military  and 
provincial  year,  as  since  152  B.C.  January  1  had  been  of  the 
year  of  civil  office  at  Rome.  The  reason  why  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  year  of  office  at  Rome  was  chosen,  and  not  the  same  date 
in  the  following  year,  was  that  the  pro-magistracy  was  not  yet 
recognised  as  a  separate  office,  and  that,  if  this  second  solution 
had  been  adopted,  the  interval  between  December  29  and 
March  1  would  have  caused  a  break  in  the  imperium.^  The 
anomaly  resulted  that  a  provincial  governor  held  his  command 
only  for  two  months  in  his  own  right,  and  for  ten  months  while 
waiting  for  his  successor.  It  was  harmless  in  practice,  inasmuch 
as  Sulla's  law  had  ordained  that  the  governor  should  retain  his 
imperium  until  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  need  only  quit  his 
province  thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor,'^  and  was 

^  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  70,  163.  Cf.  Liv.  xxxvi.  2  "idem  L.  Oppio  de  alteria 
decumis  exigendis  in  Sardinia  imperatum."  Sometimes  this  enforced  sale  of  com 
(fntmentum  imperatum)  was  required  from  free  cities  such  as  Halaesa,  Centuripae, 
and  Messana  in  Sicily  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  73,  170  ;  iv.  9,  20).  . 

2  pp.  201,  202.  3  p.  201. 

*  Sail.  Jug.  27  ;  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  2,  3  ;  pro  Domo  9,  24. 
«  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9,  25. 

*  Cf.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons.  15,  37  (if  the  consul  of  55  B.C.  succeeds  Caesar  on 
March  1,  54  B.C.)  "Fuerit  toto  in  consulatu  sine  provincia,  cui  fiierit,  ante- 
quam  designatus  est,  decreta  provincia  ?  Sortietur,  an  non  ?  Nam  et  non 
sortiri  absurdum  est,  et  quod  sortitus  sis  nou  habere.  Proficiscetur  paludatus  ? 
Quo  ?  Quo  pervenire  ante  certam  diem  non  licebit.  Januario,  Februario  pro- 
vinciam  non  habebit.     Kalendis  ei  denique  Martiis  nascetur  repente  provincia." 

"^  Cic.  ad  Fam.  L  9,  25  ;  xii.  4,  2. 
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only  accidentally  disastrous  as  leading  to  the  quarrel  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate,  and  thence  to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Republic  The  pro-magistracy  was  first  raised  into  a  separate 
office  by  a  Pompeian  law  of  52  B.C.,  which  enacted  that  governors 
should  seek  their  provinces  five  years  after  holding  office  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  law  that,  by  diminishing  the  nearness  of  the 
prize,  was  intended  to  make  the  consulship  and  praetorship  less 
an  object  of  illegitimate  ambition  at  Rome.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  conferred  a  slight  indirect  benefit  on  the  provincials,  but 
the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Republican  government  prevented  its 
adequacy  being  tested.  The  tenure  of  a  provincial  governorship 
was  nominally  annual,  but,  even  after  Sulla  had  raised  the 
number  of  praetors  to  eight,  there  were  but  ten  magistrates 
available  for  fifteen  provinces,  and  we  know  of  three  propraetors 
— Verres  in  Sicily,  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  and  Fonteius  in  Narbonese 
Gaul — who  severally  held  their  provincial  commands  for  three 
years  in  succession. 

The  chief  members  of  the  governor's  staff  were  one  subordinate 
magistrate,  the  quaestor,  and  certain  senatorial  commissioners 
(legaii),  one  of  whom  was  usually  assigned  to  a  praetorian,  and 
three  to  a  consular  province.  The  magisterial  position  of  the 
quaestor  did  not  entitle  him  to  an  independent  sphere  of  duties. 
It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  the  main,  a  financial  official,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Senate  with  money  or  a  credit  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  his  province,^  received  the 
revenues  from  the  siipendium,  and  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
give  an  account  of  income  and  expenditure  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  superior ;  ^  but  even  here  the  real  responsibility 
was  incurred  by  the  governor,  whose  commands  were  irresistible, 
and  in  all  other  respects  the  quaestor  is  the  merest  delegate, 
who  exercises  jurisdiction,  or  any  kind  of  administrative  work, 
in  obedience  to  a  voice  that  was  supposed  to  convey  a  paternal 
authority.'  He  might  even,  like  the  legates,  be  dismissed  for 
incompetence  or  maladministration  before  the  term  of  his  office 

*  Cio.  Ml  Verr.  I  13,  84  "pecnnU  attribnta,  numersta  e«t  Profectns  est 
qtuMCtor  in  proYinciam  (Vems).  Veoit  ezapectatoa  in  Oalliam  ad  ezercitum 
conralarem  cum  pecnnia." 

*  Bationet  r^tm  ((^o.  m  Verr.  L  18,  86).  In  acoordanoe  with  a  Ux  Julia 
(perhaps  npttMOkAurvm)  of  Caesar'a,  the  aoconnts  had  to  be  deposited  at  the 
MranMM,  aad  two  copies  in  two  cities  of  the  province  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  20,  2 ; 
Flat.  CkUo  ifm.  88). 

»  pw  216. 
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had  expired,^  The  legati  had  originally  been  representatives  of 
the  government  in  Rome,  but,  to  avoid  friction,  the  custom  grew 
up  of  allowing  governors  to  suggest  individuals  for  the  post.^ 
Yet  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  their  names  were  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  subordinate  officials 
of  the  state.  No  special  departments  were,  however,  assigned 
them ;  any  power  which  they  exercised  was  delegated  by  the 
governor,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  the  command  of  a  legion 
or  the  presidency  of  a  court.  A  still  more  independent  selection 
was  made  of  the  unofficial  members  of  the  staff.  The  "  comrades  " 
(comites)  of  the  governor  were  young  men,  whom  he  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  official  and  diplomatic  life,  and  whose  services 
he  employed  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  seemed  competent.^ 
But,  however  many  instruments  the  governor  might  use,  there 
was  such  a  complete  unity  of  responsibility  that,  in  dealing  with 
the  administration  of  a  province,  we  are  treating  of  the  powers 
of  a  single  man. 

These  powers  were  exercised  chiefly  in  three  spheres — military, 
administrative,  and  judicial.  In  a  province  that  seethed  with 
war  the  summer  months  were  spent  in  camp,  the  winter  in  more 
peaceful  duties ;  but  in  a  settled  district  the  governor  could 
map  out  his  circuits  as  he  pleased,  and  devote  some  time  to  the 
ungenial  task  of  inspecting  the  affairs  of  the  municipalities  under 
his  control.  Apart  from  the  necessary  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  potentates  or  protected  chiefs,  the  amount  of 
administrative  work  which  the  governor  undertook  was  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  pleased.  Its  quantity  depended  on  his  view 
as  to  how  far  self-government  was  a  symptom  of  health  or  of 
disease.  That  it  sometimes  had  the  latter  character  is  shown  by 
the  startling  discovery  made  by  Cicero  when  he  undertook  an 
unexpected  investigation  into  the  financial  affairs  of  his  subject 
states.     He  found  that  the  native  Greek  magistrates  of  Cilicia 

^  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  58,  134  "Quaestores,  legates  •  .  .  multi  missos  fecerunt 
et  de  provincia  decedere  jusserunt,  quod  illorum  culpa  se  minus  commode  audire 
arbitrarentur  aut  quod  peccare  ipsos  aliqua  in  re  judicarent." 

^  The  transition  is  marked  in  169  B.C.  (Liv.  xliv.  18  "Senatus  Cn.  Servilio 
consuli  negotium  dedit,  ut  is  in  Macedoniam,  quos  L.  Aemilio  videretor, 
legaret"). 

*  Cicero  delegates  even  jurisdiction  to  one  of  his  comites,  Volusius  {ad  Att.  v. 
21,  6).  Other  members  of  his  retinue  were  his  son  Marcus  and  his  brother 
Quintus.  These  intimates  of  the  governor  were  spoken  of  as  contubemales,  cohors 
amicorurtu,  even  as  cohors  praetoria  (Cic.  ad  Q./r.  i.  1,  4,  12),  although  this  title 
was  properly  applied  to  the  governor's  military  guard. 
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had  been  plundering  their  respective  troasurica  for  the  last  ten 
years. ^  But  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery  is  itself  a  testi- 
mony to  the  best  aspect  of  provincial  rule  in  the  Republic — its 
noble  but  sometimes  misguided  belief  in  the  capacity  of  people 
to  govern  themselves. 

There  was,  however,  one  systematic  function  to  whiph  most 
of  the  governor's  energies  were  directed  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  was  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal.  General  regula- 
tions concerning  jurisdiction  were  made  in  the  charters  of  the 
provinces ;  but  these  could  not  be  the  same  for  every  country, 
since  the  judicial  machinery  of  some  groups  of  states  was  far 
more  perfect  than  that  of  others.  Sicily,  the  only  province  the 
details  of  whose  lex  are  known,  was  peculiarly  favoured,  and  its 
privileges  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type  of  those  offered  by 
Rome.  It  was  ordained  that,  in  a  suit  between  two  citizens  of 
the  same  state,  the  trial  should  be  held  in  that  state  and  accord- 
ing to  its  laws,'  a  regulation  which  certainly  guaranteed  the 
native  judex  and  the  native  code,  but  which  did  not,  perhaps, 
inhibit  an  appeal  to  the  governor  or  take  away  his  right  of 
interpreting  the  law.  The  charter  then  provides  for  cases  of 
inter- political  jurisdiction.  If  a  Sicilian  of  one  state  sues  a 
Sicilian  of  another,  the  governor  is  to  provide  by  lot  the  judex 
or  judice&i^  who  are  perhaps  in  this  case  to  be  Roman  citizens.^ 
When  litigation  arises  between  an  individual  and  a  community 
not  his  own,  the  Senate  of  some  third  state  should  be  the  judge, 
when  either  litigant  has  challenged  one  of  three  senatorial  bodies 
proposed.^  In  suits  between  Roman  citizens  and  Sicilians  the 
judix  was  to  be  of  the  nationality  of  the  defendant^  In  all 
other  matters  jvdices  chosen  by  the  magistrate  (selecii)  were  to 
be  appointed  from  the  Roman  citizens  dwelling  within  the  assize.^ 

>  p.  819,  note  2. 

'  Cic.  in  Verr.  iL  18,  82  "Sicnli  hoc  jure  sunt  at,  qnod  civis  cum  cive  agat, 
domi  cert«t  sais  legibus." 

'  ih.  "quod  Sicolos  cum  Sicalo  non  ejusdem  civitatis  (agat),  at  de  eo 
praetor  jadices  ex  P.  Rapilii  decreto  .  .  .  sortiatar." 

*  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  the  principle  here  adopted  was  that  the  judex 
shoold  be  of  the  nationality  of  the  defendant. 

'  Cic.  Lo.  "quod  privatas  a  popalo  petit  aat  populos  a  private,  senatos  ex 
aliona  civitate,  qui  jadicet,  datar,  cum  alternae  civitates  rejectae  sunt." 

"  ib.  "  qaod  civis  Romanas  a  Siculo  petit,  Sicalos  jadex  datur,  qaod  Sicolos 
a  civi  Romano,  civis  Romanas  datar." 

^  ib.  "ceteraram  reram  selecti  jadioes  ex  oonventa  eivinm  Rnmanornm  pro- 
poni  Solent." 
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.  In  Sicily  it  is  clear  that  the  peregrinus  judex  was  a  standing 
institution.  Elsewhere,  even  in  the  Hellenised  East,  his  existence 
was  more  dependent  on  the  grace  of  the  governor.  Cicero,  in 
his  government  of  Cilicia,  following  the  precedent  of  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  ideal  governor  of  Asia,  allowed  the  greatest 
freedom  to  the  native  laws,  courts,  and  judges,  and  remarks  on 
the  quickened  life  which  their  use  inspired  in  the  provincials.^ 
The  attempt,  indeed,  to  substitute  her  own  for  the  native  law 
was  abhorrent  to  the  political  sense  of  Rome,  and  her  most 
ambitious  representatives  never  attempted  to  make  their  edicts 
into  codes.  The  importance  of  the  edict  was  chiefly  felt  in 
matters  of  private  international  law,  administrative  jurisdiction, 
and  procedure.  It  stated  principles  which  should  regulate 
the  relations  between  members  of  different  states  or  between 
provincials  and  Romans,  it  issued  rules  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  made  by  the  publicani,  and  it  supplemented  the  law  of 
the  province  by  framing  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  private 
suits.  The  edict  of  each  province  was  a  separate  entity,  and 
drew  its  name  from  the  country  to  which  it  directly  applied,^ 
and  it  had  a  continuous  existence,  although  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  its  life  depended  too  much  on  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  governor.^  The  edict  might  be  composed  at 
Rome,*  and  its  author  might  copy  from  more  than  one  original. 
The  rulings  of  his  predecessor  would  doubtless  be  well  known ; 
there  were  the  edicts  of  other  provinces,  the  work  of  famous 
administrators  of  the  past ;  ^  and,  as  a  fruitful  source  of  general 
rules  of  procedure,  there  was  the  edictum  perpetuii/m  of  the  capital. 
In  Cicero's  own  edict,  of  which  he  furnishes  a  brief  descrip- 
tion, the  principles  regulating  business  and  trading  relations 
(especially  as  existing  between  Roman  companies  and  provincials) 
were    clearly   and   fully    set   forth.       As    much   attention  was 

^  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1,  15  "  multaque  sum  secutus  Scaevolae  ;  in  iis  illud,  in 
quo  sibi  libertatem  ceiisent  Graeci  datam,  ut  Graeci  inter  se  discepteut  suis  legibuB 
.  ,  .  Graeci  vero  exsultant  quod  peregriuis  judicibus  utuntur"  ;  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  4 
"  onines  (civitates),  suis  legibus  et  judiciis  usae,  aiiropofilav  adeptae,  revixerunt." 

^  "Edictum  Siciliense"  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45,  117). 

^  Extreme  changes  might  be  made  a  ground  of  complaint  by  the  departing 
governor.  Thus  Cicero  writes  from  Cilicia  (50  B.C.)  "  Appius  enim  ad  me  ex 
itinere  bis  terve  .  .  .  literas  miserat,  quod  quaedam  a  se  constituta  rescinderem  " 
(ad  Att.  vi.  1,2). 

*  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  4. 

'  Thus  Cicero,  governor  of  Cilicia,  followed  in  some  respects  the  edict  of 
Mncius  Scaevola,  the  former  governor  of  Asia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1,  15). 
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devoted  to  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and  bankruptcy, 
such  as  had  been  evolved  by  the  imperium  at  Rome,  and  which 
were  doubtless  meant  not  to  supersede  the  customs  of  the 
various  curamunities,  but  to  be  a  common  law  for  the  province 
as  a  whole.  But  much  remained  that  could  not  be  formulated. 
A  province  had  boundless  surprises  in  store,  and  Cicero  found 
it  wiser  to  leave  the  third  part  of  his  edict  "  unwritten."  The 
principles  of  the  urban  praetor  were  to  be  drawn  upon  as 
occasion  required.^  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  governor,  which 
was  based  on  the  edict,  was  either  personal  or  delegated,  and  in 
both  cases  required  the  visitation  of  circuits  (amvenius,  StoiK^cis),* 
into  which  the  province  had  been  divided  at  the  time  of  its 
organisation.  A  programme  of  the  assize  was  drawn  up,  the 
stay  in  each  circuit  was  accurately  determined,'  and  the  governor 
held  a  court  (Jorum  egit)  in  each  of  them  in  tum.^ 

Delegated  jurisdiction  was  performed  usually  by  the  quaestor 
and  the  legates ;  in  both  cases  it  was  due  to  the  mandate  of 
the  governor,^  who  could  assign  them  lictors,  if  he  pleased,^  and 
could  always  control  their  sentences.' 

The  governor  possessed  an  unfettered  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  the  members  of  the  stipendiary  states ;  but  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  often  exercised  it.  He  might  summon  any 
case  into  his  court,  but  ordinary  crimes  he  doubtless  left  to  the 
judicial   machinery  of  the  states  themselves.^     On  the  other 

*  Cic.  ad  Att.  tL  1,  15  "nnnm  (genus)  est  provinciale,  in  qno  est  tie 
ntionibos  ciTitatum,  de  aere  alieno,  de  nsura,  de  syngraphis ;  in  eodem  omnia 
de  poblicaoia.  Alteram,  qaod  sine  edicto  satis  commode  transigi  non  potest,  de 
hereditatom  poasessionibns,  de  bonis  poesideudis  veudendLs,  niagistris  faciendis : 
qnae  ex  edicto  et  postnlari  et  fieri  solent  Tertium,  de  reliqno  jure  dicundo 
A7pa^or  reliqui.  Dixi  me  de  eo  genere  mea  decreta  ad  edicta  urbana  accommoda- 
torum." 

«  ac.  ad  Fam.  iil.  8,  6.  •  Cic.  ad  AU.y.  21,9. 

*  Cic.  ad  AU.  V.  20,  I  ;  ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  4  and  6. 

*  Suet.  Cats.  7  "Qoaestori  (Caesari)  ulterior  Hispania  obvenit ;  ubi  cum, 
maodata  praetoris,  jure  dicnndo  conventus  circumiret,  etc."  Quaestoriau  juris- 
diction was  more  frequent  in  Sicily  than  in  other  provinces,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  second  quaestor  at  Liljrbaeum. 

'  Cic.  tut  A'aflk  zii.  30,  7  "  Illud  non  niminm  probo  quod  scribis  .  .  .  te  tola 
etiam  legatis  lietores  ademiue." 

T  Thus  Verres  quashes  either  a  decision,  or  the  execution  of  a  decision,  giTen 
by  his  quaestor  (Cic  Div.  in  Oaee.  17,  56  "  Lilybaeuni  Verres  venit  postea: 
remoognoadt:  factum  improbat:  cogit  quaestorem  sunra  pecuniam  . . .  adnumerare 
flt  reddere  "). 

'  Pbatibly  certain  kinds  of  criminal  jurisdiction  were  guaranteed  to  cities  by 
the  Ux  provineiae.  The  Senate  of  Catina  in  Sidly  tried  a  slave  (Cic  in  Verr. 
Iv.  45,  100). 
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hand,  it  was  held  that  an  offence  might  be  of  such  import  as 
to  transcend  even  his  competence ;  and  although  there  was  no 
legal  means  of  escaping  his  jurisdiction,  it  was  considered 
advisable  that  he  should  send  cases  of  a  grave  political 
character — those,  for  instance,  connected  with  sedition  or  a 
popular  rising — to  be  tried  at  Rome.^  The  only  restraining 
influence  on  the  governor's  jurisdiction  was  the  necessity,  imposed 
by  custom,  of  consulting  a  council  of  advisers.^  This  consiliwrn, 
however,  was  purely  Roman,  being  composed  of  Roman  citizens 
residing  in  the  conventus  and  of  members  of  the  governor's 
retinue,^  and  although  a  council  composed  wholly  of  the  latter 
was  usually  avoided,  there  was  no  legal  hindrance  to  such  a 
narrow  selection.* 

Over  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  the  governor  possessed 
the  same  autocratic  power;  for  his  jurisdiction  here  is  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  camp,  and  he  gives  judgment  in  a  sphere 
to  which  the  provocatio  does  not  extend.^  Yet  a  strong  customary 
law,  which  was  seldom  disobeyed,  directed  that  he  should  remit 
to  Rome  all  cases  in  which  Roman  citizens  were  to  be  tried  on 
a  capital  charge,  and  that,  if  he  pronounced  judgment  himself, 
he  should  inflict  on  them  no  degrading  punishments.^ 

Almost  every  item  in  the  provincial  organisation  that  we 
have  sketched  shows  where  its  inherent  weakness  lay.  It 
resided  in  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  governor.  Yet  it  was 
a  weakness  more  apparent  in  practice  than  in  theory.  There 
were  many  controlling  forces  at  work  which  the  organiser  and 
the  government  hoped  would  be  effective.  There  were  the 
charters  of  cities  and  of  provinces,  and  in  the  province  a 
constant,  if  improvised,  committee  of  the  Senate,  which  the 
governor  was  supposed  to  consult  before  he  ventured  on  any 

^  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33,  84  (of  an  imeiUe  at  Lampsacus)  '  *  Non  te  ad  senatum 
caosaiu  deferre  .  .  .  non  eos  homines,  qui  populum  concitarant,  consilium  Uteris 
evocandos  curare  oportuit  ? " 

*  The  council  was  not,  however,  legally  necessary.  Cf.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  30,  75 
"  Reus  plorare  .  .  .  ut  cum  consilio  cognosceret. " 

3  ib.  ii.  29,  70  ;  30,  75. 

*  ib.  ii.  30,  75  ' '  hominem  innocentem  de  sententia  scribae,  medici  haruspicis- 
que  condemnat." 

'  For  the  threat  of  capital  punishment  on  a  Roman  citizen  see  Cic  ad  Q.  fr. 
i.  2,  5  ;  for  its  apparent  execution,  Diod.  xxxvii.  5,  2. 

'  Cic.  in  Verr.  v,  66,  170  "Facinus  est  vincire  civem  Romanum ;  scelus, 
verberare :  prope  parricidium,  necare :  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ? "  Cf.  pro 
Rob.  6,  17. 
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important  steix^  There  was  an  unpaialleled  amount  of  I^isla- 
tion  intended  for  the  protection  of  provincials  and  expressed  in 
enactments  dealing  with  the  ordering  of  the  provinces,  the  rights 
of  magistrates,  and  with  extortion  {de  provinciis  ordinandis,  dejure 
moffislratwttn^  repdundarum) ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  the  criminal 
responsibility  supposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  which 
carried  out  these  laws.  Some  of  these  checks — the  charters  of 
the  favoured  cities,  the  senatorial  commission — were  real,  but 
were  not  far-reaching  enough  seriously  to  affect  the  form  of 
provincial  rule.  Those  of  the  laws  were  almost  nugatory,  for 
though  the  government  that  proposed  them  had  a  collective 
conscience,  its  individual  members  who  were  bound  by  them 
had  none,  and  the  courts  that  were  supposed  to  enforce  these 
laws  became  the  prey  of  party  strife  and  the  weapon  of  party 
fanatics.  But  a  government  that  depends  on  protective  legisla- 
tion and  the  enforcement  of  criminal  responsibility  must  be  in  a 
perilous  state.  The  defect  must  be  in  the  principle  of  rule,  not 
merely  in  its  working.  And  in  truth  the  Republican  theory  of 
provincial  rule  represents  a  fundamental  inconsistency  of  idea. 
The  theory  aimed  at  the  impossible  combination  of  martial  law 
with  municipal  independence.  Had  the  rights  of  all  the  states 
been  provided  with  better  safeguards,  their  self-government 
might  have  been  more  real,  and  the  autocracy  of  the  governor 
might  have  been  proportionately  checked.  But  this  solution 
would  have  been  an  offence  to  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  imperium, 
a  clinging  superstition  which  the  Romans  had  inherited  from  the 
history  of  their  own  state  and  her  days  of  conquest  The 
Roman  Empire  had  been  developed  from  a  protectorate  ;  it  bears 
to  the  end  of  the  Republican  period  the  traces  of  its  origin,  and, 
in  its  lack  of  organisation,  conveys  the  suggestion  of  being  a 
merely  provisional  government.  The  merits  of  such  system  as 
there  was  cannot  be  ignored.  The  unrestricted  imperium  was 
necessary  in  time  of  war  and,  under  a  benevolent  despot,  might 
be  useful  even  in  days  of  peace,  while  the  very  absence  of 
organisation  betrays  the  noble  belief  that  the  aggregate  of  states 
which  formed  a  province  was  rather  a  confederated  suzerainty 
than  an  integral  part  of  an  empire.  But  its  defects  are  more 
glaring  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  some  central 
authority  at  home,  not  interested  in  provincial  misrule,  which 

>  See  p.  285. 
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might  enforce  responsibility  on  governors;  in  the  existence 
of  annual  commands,  and  the  exaggeration  of  routine  which 
rendered  extraordinary  appointments,  such  as  that  of  Pompeius, 
inevitable  ;  and  in  the  lack  of  an  organised  civil  service,  which, 
with  its  mechanical  routine  and  its  self-evolved  rules,  is  perhaps 
the  surest  of  all  checks  on  autocracy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  TRANSITION   TO  THE  PRINCIPATE 

The  party  of  reform  which,  during  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic,  gave  a  new  development  to  the  elastic  Roman  consti- 
tution, by  gradually  creating  a  stronger  executive  organ  than 
had  been  known  since  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  had  two  dis- 
tinguishing features.  One  was  an  opposition,  sometimes 
rational,  sometimes  blind,  to  the  senatorial  government;  the 
other  the  exposition  of  a  positive  programme  for  remedying 
evils  which  all  but  the  most  callous  or  careless  could  see.  The 
nature  of  their  attack  varied  with  the  assailable  features  pre- 
sented by  its  object.  At  first  it  was  directed  against  the 
assumed  indifference  of  the  Senate  to  internal  reform  and  its 
failure  to  suggest  hasty  remedies  for  economic  grievances.  This 
was  the  essential  feature  of  the  Gracchan  movement;  but, 
although  its  example  was  perilous,  the  immediate  effects  of  this 
first  revolution  were  transitory  in  the  extreme.  The  Senate 
emerged  from  the  attack  shaken  but  victorious.  Italy  was  but 
of  little  account  when  the  world  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  noble 
families  who  composed  the  great  council  of  state,  and  the  Senate 
could  be  made  to  appear  the  only  true  government  for  an 
empire.  Unfortunately  this  theory  was  rudely  shaken.  A 
miserable  war  in  a  protected  state,  into  which  the  government 
was  most  unwillingly  dragged,  was  thought  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  merits  of  the  senatorial  administration  of  the  empire 
were  an  illusion.  The  epoch  of  the  Jugurthine  war  is  the 
turning-i>oint  of  the  history  of  this  period.  A  reforming  party 
with  an  imperial  policy  must  associate  itself  with  the  military 
power.  The  change  was  rapidly  effected.  Tribunes,  commons, 
assemblies  still  represent  the  nominal  sovereigns,  but  their 
weapons — too  powerful  for  the  users — are  the  imperalor,  the 
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army,  and  the  camp.  Henceforth  we  find  a  perpetual  associa- 
tion of  militarism  with  democracy  which  could  have  but  one 
issue,  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  sword. 

But  to  the  reformers  of  the  times  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
constitutional  problem  was  something  far  less  present  than  the 
programme  of  reform,  which  was  being  handed  on  from  leader  to 
leader  with  scarcely  an  item  altered  since  the  time  when  the 
genius  of  C.  Gracchus  had  given  it  birth.  It  contained  agrarian 
laws,  measures  for  corn  distribution  and  for  colonies  beyond  the 
sea,  means  for  relieving  social  distress  and  the  plethora  of  the 
great  capital,  and  at  times  it  admitted — the  most  pressing  need 
of  all — proposals  for  remedying  the  iniquitous  relations  that  the 
law  permitted  to  exist  between  debtor  and  creditor.  A  new  and 
unexpected  development  was  given  to  the  activities  of  the  party 
by  the  introduction  into  their  programme  of  proposals  for 
enfranchising  the  Italians.  This  was  a  measure  that,  like  so  many 
others  in  popular  programmes,  was  a  creation  of  the  demagogue 
and  was  profoundly  distasteful  to  his  followers.  Its  acceptance 
by  the  Liberals  (j>opulares)  was  a  pure  accident — one  due  to  the 
desire  of  breaking  a  formidable  weapon  employed  by  the  Whig 
opposition,  who,  like  Scipio  Aemilianus,  had  adopted  the  some- 
what dangerous  policy  of  playing  oflF  Italian  rights  against  those 
of  the  city  proletariate.  But,  as  belief  usually  follows  accept- 
ance, there  is  some  reason  for  regarding  the  franchise  question 
as,  at  least  finally,  a  plank  in  the  democratic  programme.  In 
the  multiform  efforts  of  the  discontented  we  can  also  discern 
the  spasmodic  attempt  to  create  a  competent  central  military 
authority  for  Rome,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  corn, 
commerce,  and  the  empire. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  homogeneous  party  which  developed 
this  programme  and  attempted  to  replace  a  government  which 
they  deemed  incompetent.  Even  its  more  thorough-going 
members  cannot  be  described  by  a  single  name.  Amongst  the 
populares  were  many  Liberals  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
revolution ;  but  amongst  them  were  also  to  be  found  many  who 
were  democrats  by  necessity  as  well  as  by  conviction,  the 
revolutionary  element  which  was  often  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  reforming  constitutionalists,  the  class  of  improbi  which 
supplied  Catiline's  so-called  "  conspiracy  "  and  made  it  a  genuine 
democratic  movement,  and  whose  aspirations  were  subsequently 
represented  by  Caelius  Rufus  and  Dolabella.     Nor  must  it  be 
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iiDDoHcd  that  there  was  any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
rid  senators.  Nowhere  was  the  Senate  more  bitterly 
liUicKoi  ihan  from  within  its  own  body.  The  leaders  of  the 
xtreme  party  had  attained  the  magistracies  that  entitled  them 
<>  a  seat  in  the  Curia,  and  elections,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
iiined  by  family  influence  or  bribery,  were  fought  on  party  lines. 
Nor  even  amongst  the  constitutionalists  was  there  a  lack  of  would- 
)«  reformers  of  a  more  moderate  type.  The  elder  Cato  and  the 
Scipionic  circle,  while  eager  to  maintain  senatorial  ascendency, 
had  been  conscious  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and,  as  the  cry  for 
innovation  gathered  in  strength,  a  party  was  formed  which,  by 
borrowing  wholesale  from  the  radical  programme,  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  privileges  of  their  order  with  concessions  to  Italy, 
purity  in  imperial  administration,  and  care  for  the  poor  of  Rome. 
This  attempt  was  shattered  by  the  fate  of  the  younger  Drusus, 
and  henceforth  there  is  no  senatorial  party  of  reform.  Even 
Cicero,  with  his  wide  sympathies  and  his  acute  sense  of  the  evils 
of  the  time,  can  suggest  only  a  concordia  ordinum,  merely  a  means 
of  bolstering  up  the  existing  constitution  by  means  of  a  union 
of  the  propertied  and  therefore  "loyal"  classes  (boni).  The 
municipal  statesman  did,  indeed,  wish  to  see  an  "  Italian  "  rather 
than  a  "  Roman  "  government,  but  he  had  no  scheme  by  which 
Italy  could  have  secured  representation  at  Rome,  and  before 
the  close  of  his  life  he  had  accepted  the  inevitable  solution  of 
personal  rule.  There  was  to  be  a  moderator  ret  publicae,  a 
princeps  civUatis;^  but  this  monarchy  is  not  to  destroy  the 
constitution ;  his  prince  is  to  be  a  loyal  coadjutor  of  the  Senate, 
not  the  exponent  of  a  military  despotism. 

It  is  probable  that  with  parties  so  evenly  balanced  as  the 
populares  and  optvmates  no  very  decisive  result  would  have  been 
attained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  in  the  state  of  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  body  of  men  with  few  ideals  but  very 
decided  wants.  This  was  that  upper  middle  class  of  large  and 
moderate  capitalists  which,  through  an  accident  in  nomenclature, 
had  come  to  be  known  as  equMes.^  It  was  a  class  that  possessed 
the  tradesman's  narrow  honesty  and  complete  indifference  to  all 
politics  not  connected  with  business.  Like  all  classes,  they  were 
quite  willing  to  plunder  the  provinces  while  state  officials  did 
the   same ;    but   they   desired   strong   government   more   than 

>  Cic  cU  JUj>.  V.  6,  8  (ad  AtL  Tiii.  11,  1) ;  t.  7,  ».  •  p.  224. 
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plunder.  They  longed  for  an  administration  whicli  should 
secure  them  adequate  protection  in  the  conquered  world  over 
which  they  had  spread  the  network  of  their  trade,  and  which 
should  also  ensure  a  freedom  from  revolution  at  home.  Hence 
their  wavering  and  yet  always  decisive  attitude.  To  secure 
their  first  end  they  join  the  attacking  party,  to  secure  their 
second  they  attach  themselves  to  the  government,  and  their 
adherence  or  disaffection  always  turns  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
It  was  the  equites  who  helped  the  democrats  to  raise  Marius  to 
power,  who  forced  their  own  creature  to  abandon  his  revolu- 
tionary colleague  Saturninus,  who  ruined  the  schemes  of  the 
younger  Drusus  and  set  the  Varian  commission  on  the  track  of 
his  adherents ;  it  was  their  hostility  that  proved  equally  fatal  to 
the  schemes  of  Sulla  and  of  Catiline,  their  commercial  instincts 
which  lifted  Pompeius  into  power  and  led  them  at  the  crisis  of 
60  B.C.  to  abandon  the  Senate  and  give  their  whole  support  to 
Caesar.  There  is  something  tragic  in  the  ruthless  massacre  of 
equites  which  ushers  in  the  Augustan  monarchy ;  for  no  class 
had  done  more  for  its  existence  and  to  none  did  it  prove  a 
greater  boon. 

To  appreciate  the  issue  of  this  struggle  in  which  all  parties 
were  engaged,  we  must  recognise  its  two-fold  aspect  as  a  struggle 
for  social  and  political  renewal,  and  consider  separately  the 
fate  of  the  detailed  programme  of  reform  and  the  change  in  the 
constitution  to  which  the  attacks  on  the  Senate  led.  From  the 
first  point  of  view  the  efforts  of  the  democratic  party  ended  in 
an  unqualified  success ;  for  every  item  of  its  programme  was 
carried  out,  with  the  requisite  modifications,  by  Caesar  and  the 
Principate.  The  agrarian  question  reached  as  near  an  approach 
to  settlement  as  such  eternal  questions  can  attain,  especially 
when  it  became  absorbed  into  the  movement  of  transmarine 
colonisation  which  was  employed  in  the  Principate  for  poorer 
citizens  and  for  veterans.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  was 
completed,  so  far  as  the  territory  south  of  the  Alps  was  concerned, 
by  Caesar's  renewal  of  the  gift  of  citizenship  to  the  Transpadanes 
and  Augustus'  incorporation  of  their  territory  as  a  part  of  Italy,^ 
while  the  Principate  was  liberal  with  the  conferment  of  Latin 
rights  on  provinces,  such  as  Sicily,  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  Spain, 
and  the  full  citizenship  gradually  won  its  way  in  the  provincial 

»  p.  314. 
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world  by  individual  grants  and  recruiting  for  the  legions.  The 
laws  of  debt  were  emended  by  the  just  bankruptcy  laws  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  even  the  leges  frunumtariae  required 
but  a  slight  modification  to  make  them  a  genuine  scheme  of 
poor-relief.^  The  eqttites,  too,  the  class  to  whom  C.  Gracchus 
bad  given  an  othcial  recognition,  became  a  still  more  recognised 
order  under  the  Principate  and  a  most  useful  wheel  in  the 
iidniinistrative  machinery. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  radical  change  of 
government  to  which  the  agitation  led  can  be  considered  a 
genuine  triumph  for  the  reformers.  Military  monarchy  may  ba 
regretted  by  those  who  see  in  it  a  confession  of  incapacity  to 
combine  imperial  government  with  Republican  institutions ;  but, 
from  the  pomt  ot  view  ot  tlie  reforming  party,  it  was  only  a 
disappointment  if  we  conceive  that  their  leaders  thought  that 
government  by  comitia  might  replace  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 
But  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  this  idea.  No  effort  was  made 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  to  make  the  comitia  a  work- 
able or  really  democratic  institution ;  and  personal  rule,  as  the 
only  expression  of  democracy,  had  asserted  itself  at  the  be- 
_:inning  of  the  movement.  The  only  open  question  was  whether 
It  should  be  a  Periclean  tyrannis  of  the  type  enjoyed  by  C. 
Gracchus  or  a  Napoleonic  rule  such  as  that  of  Caesar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Principate  learnt  a  lesson  from  both  solutions 
— that  of  the  Gracchan  and  that  of  the  Marian  epoch — and 
established  itself  on  a  joint  basis  of  the  tribunicia  potesias  and 
the  proconsulare  imperium. 

If  we  look  round  for  other  possible  solutions,  we  find  two 
faintly  foreshadowed,  but  both  doomed  to  failure.  The  first 
was  a  reformed  Senate,  not  merely  the  existing  body  artificially 
))olstered  up,  as  it  had  been  by  Sulla,  but  a  body  really  made 
representative  of  Italy  through  the  free  inclusion  of  novi  homines. 
The  idea  was  held  by  Cicero,  but  no  scheme  was  ever  considered 
which  would  have  made  it  a  reality.  For  such  an  object  to  be 
attained,  election  to  those  magistracies  from  which  the  Senate 
^vas  recruited  must  cease  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
>miiia ;  but  no  one  to  our  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of 
:  he  Emperor  Augustus,  thought  of  the  possibility  of  election  by 

'  Caesar  redaoed  the  nnmber  of  the  recipients  of  the  corn-dole  flrom  320,000 
to  150,000  (8a0t  Oaet.  41).  In  the  Principate  it  stood  at  about  200,000.  See 
Marquardt  SUuUneno.  IL  p.  118. 
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the  municipal  towns. ^  Help  might  also  have  been  looked  for 
from  a  reformed  assembly,  one  that  had  been  made  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  Italian  people.  The  allies  nearly  worked  out 
this  means  of  salvation  for  themselves,^  but  the  magnitude  of 
Rome  was  itself  a  stumbling-block  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
on  federal  lines.  We  can  hardly  blame  the  thinkers  of  the  day 
for  not  seeing  the  possibility  of  a  representative  assembly  of  a 
national  kind ;  for  the  Italian,  like  the  Greek  mind,  though 
familiar  enough  with  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  cities,  had 
not  advanced  to  the  conception  of  the  representation  of  indi- 
viduals through  electoral  districts. 

The  reason  why  the  creation  of  an  Italian  senate  or  an  Italian 
assembly  might  have  warded  off  the  monarchy  is  that  such  a 
body  might  have  commanded  respect  even  from  the  army  of  the 
provinces.  This  correspondence  in  sentiment  might,  it  is  true, 
have  required  that  the  army  should  remain  mainly  Italian ;  and 
Augustus'  attempt  to  give  Italy  something  of  a  representative 
character  may  have  been  abandoned  through  fear  of  a  conflict 
between  an  army  which  was  becoming  provincial  in  personnel 
and  an  Italian  proletariate,  when  the  choice  of  a  Princeps  had 
to  be  decided.  Yet,  although  circumstances  were  hostile  to  a 
fusion  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  the  Principate  was  not  to 
be  Italian,  one  should  not  forget  that  it  had  something  of  a 
popular  character.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  legions  who  made 
the  Princeps 3  were  of  a  better  type  than  the  plehs  urbana  of  Rome; 
for  not  only  was  the  freedman  element  eliminated,  but  discipline 
had  with  them  replaced  demoralisation,  their  life  was  lived  under 
healthier  influences,  and  although  they  were  often  moved  to 
their  selection  by  a  mere  esprit  de  corps,  they  generally  succeeded 
in  placing  a  very  capable  man  on  the  throne. 

Caesar  was  the  first  sole  ruler  of  Rome ;  and  we  might  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  powers  which  he  enjoyed  were 
consciously  assumed  merely  as  those  of  a  provisional  government, 
were  there  not  signs  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  solution  which  he  had  adopted.  The  early 
dictatorships  of  49  and  48  B.C.,  the  second  and  longer  of  which 
was  only  for  the  term  of  a  year,*  were  merely  eff"orts  for  tiding 

»  p.  312.  2  p.  311. 

'  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Princeps  was  often  made  by  an  army,  not  by  the 
army. 

■•  Die  Cass.  xlii.  20.  The  dictatorship  of  49  RC.  had  been  held  only  for  eleven 
days  and  was  probably  conferred  merely  comitiorum  habendorum  causa.    See  p.  193. 
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over  a  crisis ;  and  the  same  may  perhaps  bo  said  of  a  later 
tenure  of  this  office,  which  was  conferred  on  him  for  ten  years 
in  46  B.0.>  But  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  (44  it.c.)  he  entered 
on  a  perpetual  dictatorship,'  a  revival  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
both  in  reality  and  in  name.  It  is  true  that  the  title  rex  was 
not  assumed,  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  masses  who 
saw  in  it  merely  a  synonym  of  oriental  des[M)tism ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  diadem  was  declined.^  But  every  educated 
Roman  knew  that  the  lioman  monarchy  had  been  nothing  else 
than  the  unlimited  imperium,  and  many  may  have  believed  that 
dictator  or  "  master  of  the  people "  was  the  most  significant  of 
the  titles  of  the  king.  It  was,  therefore,  a  regnum  under  which 
Rome  was  living,^  and  there  was  no  concealment  of  its  military 
character,  for  the  title  imperalor  was  now  borne  by  the  regent 
within  the  walls.^  This  designation  was  a  mere  symbol  of 
military  command  and  the  fullest  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  no  descrip- 
tion of  a  basis  actual  or  future  on  which  Caesar's  power  could 
rest,  for  the  unqualified  imperium  had  no  existence  to  the  Roman 
mind,  and,  if  it  was  to  be  unlimited,  it  must  be  either  regal  or 
dictatorial 

AVith  respect  to  the  other  powers  which  Caesar  assumed,  the 
prae/ectura  morum,  given  for  three  years  in  45  b.c.,'  has  the 
appearance  of  a  special  conferment  for  a  given  purpose  ;  but  the 
trtimnicia  potestas  was  granted  early  in  his  period  of  rule  (48  B.C.) 
and  given  for  life ;  it  must  have  been  regarded  even  now  as  the 
ideal  complement  of  a  lasting  imperium^  valuable  for  the  inviol- 
ability it  conferred  and  for  the  "civil"  and  popular  colouring 
which  it  gave  its  holder.  To  realise  the  nature  of  Caesar's 
authority  by  an  inspection  of  the  bases  of  his  power  needed 
some  reflection ;  but  none  was  wanted  to  mark  the  external 
symbols  of  royalty — the  triumphal  robe,  the  portrait-head  on 
coins,  the  statue  placed  amongst  those  of  the  seven  kings  in  the 
CapitoL     These  were  the  symbols  that  were  taken  as  tests  of 

'  Dio  Caas.  xliiL  14  and  88.     It  haa  been  interpreted  as  a  dictatorship  m 
pubtieae  ecnstitmeiutae  eatua. 
»  C.I.L.  I.  p.  462. 
»  Pint.  Caes.  91  ;  Ant.  12 ;  C\c  PhQ.  iL  84,  85. 

*  Ct.Gc.ad  Fam.  zi.  27, 8  "  ai  Caeaar  rex  fberit .  .  .  qnod  mOii  qoidem  videtar." 

*  Dio  Oaaa.  zliii.  44.  Caeaar  probably  uaed  it  after  his  name  and  not  as  a 
fraemomeH,  as  atated  by  Suetonina  (Cbe*.  76).  It  became  with  him  a  Icind  of 
cognomen,  and  Angostos,  who  inherited  it,  changed  ita  podtion  in  the  order  of 
bia  p^T"— 

*  Dio  Case.  zliiL  14. 
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what  the  future  monarchy  was  to  be,  and  which  reduced,  not 
merely  rigid  constitutionalists,  but  even  moderates  and  men  of 
compromise,  to  despair.  With  Caesar  conciliation  was  not 
accompanied  by  its  requisite  complement,  compromise ;  he  was 
tender  of  everything  but  sentiment,  and  did  not  care  to  estimate 
the  force  of  what  he  must  have  considered  mere  prejudice;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  modifications  introduced  into  his  theory  of 
government  by  Augustus,  it  was  he  who  pointed  out  that  the 
necessary  basis  for  the  future  Principate  was  the  tribunician 
power  combined  with  some  kind  of  military  imperium. 

The  murder  of  Caesar  had,  in  words  of  the  time,  abolished 
the  rex  but  not  the  regnum,^  and  the  Triumvirate  of  43  B.C.  was 
but  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  claimants.  In 
form  it  was  a  provisional  government,  like  that  of  the  early 
Decemvirate,  for  the  reform  of  the  constitution,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  people ;  ^  but  so  purely  was  it  an  agreement 
between  the  contending  personalities  that  its  renewal  was  con- 
trived in  38  B.C.  without  any  reference  to  the  comitia.^  For  ten 
years  (38-28  B.C.)  Octavian's  position  was  far  more  irregular 
than  that  of  Caesar  had  ever  been,  and,  even  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antonius,  his  sole  claim  to  power  was  an  imperium, 
which  had  never  been  conferred,  irregularly  continued  from  a 
usurped  Triumvirate.  These  indefinite  powers  resting,  as  he 
himself  describes  them,  "  on  universal  consent,"  *  were  essential 
to  the  accomplishmAit  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  before 
the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  restored.  The  consulships 
which  he  held  did  not  give  the  requisite  authority,  and  the  value 
of  the  tribunida  potestas,  which  he  had  possessed  from  36  B.C.,* 
was  negative  rather  than  positive.  In  the  course  of  his  sixth 
consulship  (28  B.C.)  he  considered  the  time  to  be  ripe  for  a  final 
settlement.  It  assumed  the  form  of  a  surrender.  He  issued  a 
solemn  decree  in  which  he  cancelled  the  irregular  ordinances  of 
the  Triumvirate,*  and  he  fixed  January  1,  27  B.C.  as  the  date 

1  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  1,  1  "nam,  ut  adliuc  quidem  actum  est,  non  regno,  sed 
rege  liberati  videniur." 

'  Monumentum  Ancyranum  L  8-9  "Populus  .  .  me  .  .  •  trium  virum  rei 
publicae  constituendae  creavit."  •  App.  B.C.  v.  95. 

*  Mon.  Anc.  vL  13-15  "In  consulatu  sexto  et  septimo,  bella  ubi  civilia 
exstinxeram,  per  consensum  universonim  potitus  rerum  omnium,  rem  publicam 
ex  mea  potestate  in  senatus  populique  Romoni  arbitrium  transtuli." 

5  Die  Cass.  xlix.  16. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  28  "sexto  .  .  .  consulatu  .  .  .  quae  triumviratu  jusserat 
abolevit." 
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on  which  he  would  divest  himself  of  his  extraordinary  power.* 
On  Uiis  day  "  he  gave  back  the  commonwealth  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  Senate  and  people."  '  A  return  was  expected,  and  had 
doubtless  been  arranged,  but  the  gift  made  by  the  grateful 
Senate  Memed  small  in  comparison  with  what  had  been  sur- 
rendered. It  was  enough,  however,  to  make  the  abdicating 
monarch  a  very  powerful  head  of  the  executive  of  the  state. 
Augostos,  as  he  was  now  for  the  first  time  designated,'  was 
given  imperium  for  ten  years  with  the  government  of  certain 
specified  provinces,^  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief for  life  of  all  the  forces  of  the  state,  with  the 
sole  right  of  raising  levies  and  of  making  war  and  of  declaring 
peace,'  Yearly  consulships  were  still  the  chief  basis  of  his 
dignity,  if  not  of  his  authority,  in  the  capital,  while  the  tribun- 
ician  power  still  continued  but  was  as  yet  sparingly  employed. 

Such  was  the  settlement  that  was  greeted,  officially  and 
unofficially,  as  a  restoration  of  the  Republic,^  but  which  later 
writers  held,  with  equal  reason,  to  be  the  commencement  of  the 
legitimate  monarchy.^  The  weak  point  in  the  arrangement  was 
the  authority  of  the  prince  ^vithin  the  capital.  The  consulship 
had  admirable  Republican  associations,  but  was  hemmed  in  by 
awkward  limitations.  Its  jurisdiction  had  become  almost  extinct, 
its  initiative  was  fettered  by  colleagueship,  it  was  technically  not 
the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  the  constant  usurpation  by 
the  Princeps  of  one  of  the  two  offices  of  highest  titular  rank  was 
a  bar  to  the  legitimate  ambition  of  aspiring  nobles.  Hence  the 
need  for  the  new  settlement  which  was  attained  in  23  B.C.  The 
details  of  the  change,  which  gave  the  Principate  its  final  form, 

>  Cf.  Tm.  Ann,  I  2  "poeito  triamriri  nomine." 
'  Mon,  Anc  l.c 

*  ib.  tL  16  (after  the  words  on  p.  388  note  4)  "Qno  pro  merito  meo 
aenatuB  consulto  Aug.  appellatns  stun." 

*  Dio  Cass.  UiL  12.  Angnatoa  naes  the  ezinvasion  eontulare  imperium  for  his 
position  at  this  time  (Mon.  Ane.  ii.  6,  8).  It  resembled  a  pro-consular  command, 
bat  was  held  within  the  city.     Compare  the  position  of  Pompeins  in  62  B.a 

*  Strabo  p.  840  ^  warpit  iwirpvptp  airri^  Hfi'  rpocrcurlar  riji  rrytnoiftat  koI 
voKifiov  Kol  tlprfpntt  Kariarri  /ci/ptot  j<d  piov. 

*  In  the  Calendar  we  find  for  Jannary  13  (the  day  of  the,  settlement)  "qaod 
rem  pnblicam  P.  R.  refttitnit"  {C.I.L.  L  p.  312).  Cf.  o'vid  Fasti  L  1.  589 
"  redditaqne  est  omnis  popolo  provincia  nostra "  ;  VelL  iL  89  "  prisca  ilia  et 
antiqna  rei  publicae  forma  revocata." 

'  Dio  Cass.  liL  1  ^K  ^  toltov  nwapx*ic9(u  ai^tftf  AxptpOt  Ijp^arTo.  In  the 
Cenotaphia  PiMtna  (a.d.  2)  IL  1.  12  Augustas  is  called  "custoe  imperi  Romani 
totiasqne  orbis  terraram  praeaes  "  (Wilmanns  n.  888). 
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will  be  described  elsewhere.  Its  essential  features  were  that  the 
constant  investiture  with  the  consulship  was  dispensed  with,  that 
the  tribunida  potestas  was  shifted  from  the  background  to  become 
the  chief  symbol  of  authority  for  the  Princeps  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  that  an  impcrium,  which  must  now  be  described  as  proconsulare, 
was  renewed  and  perhaps  increased.^  Fiirther  isolated  grants 
were  made  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  this  heterogeneous  association 
of  powers,  and  to  elevate  the  new  extraordinary  magistrate  of 
the  Republic  to  the  requisite  height  above  the  ordinary  officials 
of  the  state. 

1  Dio  Cass.  liii.  32. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   PRINCIPATB 

§  1.  The  Powers  of  the  Prineeps 

We  have  seen  that  the  powers  on  which  Augustus  based  his 
position  as  Prineeps  were  the  proconsulare  imperium  and  the 
tribunicia  potestas.  In  the  theory  of  a  constitution  which  he 
presented  to  the  world  the  first  of  these  prerogatives  was 
supposed  to  establish  his  power  outside  Rome  and  Italy,  the 
second,  with  its  purely  civic  traditions,  to  bo  the  basis  of  his 
influence  within  the  central  state.  His  object  in  exalting  the 
tribunician  power  to  the  first  place  in  Rome  and  her  Italian 
dependencies  now  merged  in  the  city,  was  to  conceal  as  care- 
fully as  possible  the  military  basis  of  his  rule.  The  unlimited 
imperium  was  to  be  felt  only  by  his  army  and  his  provincial 
subjects. 

It  needed  little  reflection  to  show  that  this  principle,  al- 
though in  appearance  the  most  important  that  imderlay  the 
Principate,  was  practically  unworkable.  Government  in  Rome 
was  inconceivable  without  an  imperium,  and  supreme  govern- 
ment impossible  without  one  of  such  an  indefinite  character 
that  it  should  seem  to  stand  out  of  relation  to  the  regular 
and  limited  imperia  of  consuls  and  praetors.  This  power  was 
secured  by  an  easy  juristic  device.  By  a  special  exemption, 
which  had  its  prototypes  in  Republican  history,  the  Emperor 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  full  imperium  within  the  walls ;  ^  and 
lawyers  were  careful  not  to  declare  explicitly  what  was  implied 
in  this  retention.  It  might  have  meant — as  it  would  have 
meant  during  the  Republic — that  the  Emperor  was  not  debarred 
by  his  presence  in  Rome  from  holding  command  abroad.     It 

^  Dio  C«M.  lUL  82. 
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might  signify  that  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  city  walls 
now  renders!  the  proconsular  a  quasi-consular  imperium,  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  ruling  theory.  But  a  different  line  of 
interpretation  would  have  rendered  it  easy  to  show  that  the 
imperium  here  as  elsewhere  was  unlimited.  The  nebulous 
atmosphere  of  this  mockery  of  a  magistracy  was  as  well  suited 
to  the  despot  as  to  the  constitutional  ruler.  In  the  actual 
position  of  the  Princeps  within  Kome  we  find  traces  of  all 
these  theories.  As  a  provincial  ruler  he  governs  from  the 
capital ;  as  commander-in-chief  he  keeps  his  praetorian  guards 
in  Italy  and  his  fleets  at  Kavenna  and  Misenum ;  while  as  the 
wielder  of  an  undefined  but  civic  imperium  he  gives  justice,  as 
a  court  of  first  instance  or  a  court  of  appeal,  and  issues  edicts 
to  supplement  the  laws. 

But  the  recognition  of  an  imperium  within  Home  was  not 
alone  suflScient.  Even  when  this  w^as  joined  to  the  tribunician 
power,  great  gaps  were  left  in  the  position  which  should  be 
held  by  a  true  head  of  the  state.  To  fill  these  up,  and  thus 
supply  a  solid  foundation  for  autocracy,  fresh  grants  of  isolated 
powers  were  necessary;  and  these  grants,  though  in  theory 
occasional,  soon  became  permanent  in  practice.  The  Emperor, 
like  the  tribune,  possessed  no  distinctive  official  dress  while 
he  resided  in  Rome :  hence  the  consular  insignia  had  to  be  con- 
ferred ;  ^  he  possessed  in  virtue  of  his  tribunician  power  only 
the  right  of  making  the  third  proposal  at  the  Senate:  hence 
the  grant  of  the  jus  primae  rdaiionis.^  Such  grants  admitted 
of  indefinite  extension,  and  the  stage  which  they  had  reached 
by  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Vespasian  is  partially  known  to 
us  from  the  only  official  document  which  throws  light  on  the 
powers  of  the  early  Principate.  In  the  existing  fragment  of 
this  charter,  which  appears  to  be  a  decree  of  the  Senate  meant 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  formal  assent,'  we  find 
the  Emperor  credited  with  the  heterogeneous  powers  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  extending  the  pcmerium,  commending  candidates  for 
magistracies,  and  issuing  edicts  as  interpretations  of  law  human 
and  diWne.  The  measure  fiulher  exempts  him  from  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  enactments  and  gives  him  certain  privileges,  not 

»  Dio  Caag.  liv.  10.  *  ib.  liiL  32. 

'  CAX.  tL  n.  930.  It  describes  itself  as  a  law  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
lex  de  impeno  VespaaianL  Bat  its  wording;  bears  more  analogy  to  that  of  a 
atrntUm*  eontuUmm.    See  Mommaen  StaataredU  iL  p.  878. 
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possessed  hy  the  other  magistrates,  in  his  relations  with  the 
Semite.  These  powers  cannot  be  brought  under  any  single 
legal  designation  ;  but,  as  most  of  them  are  more  or  lees  directly 
connected  with  some  kind  of  impenumy  the  view  that  they  were 
tacked  on  to  the  bill  conferring  the  tribunician  power,  which 
received  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Plebs,  is  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  law  conferring  the  imperium ;  for  the  imperial  biographies 
frequently  speak  of  the  gift  of  the  proconsulare  imperium  (by 
the  Senate)  and  of  the  tribunicia  poUsias  (by  Senate  and  People) 
without  any  hint  of  a  general  law  conferring  the  "imperium."^ 
Yet  the  gift  of  the  imperium  is  sometimes  mentioned,'  and  if 
the  passages  of  jurists  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
which  speak  of  t'mpmum  being  conferred  through  a  /er,'  are 
genuine,  we  must  conclude  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
powers  of  the  Princeps  had  shifted  with  the  course  of  years. 
Originally  the  casual  collection  of  powers,  which  appears  in  the 
law  sanctioning  Vespasian's  rule,  must  have  been  a  mere  supple- 
ment to  the  two  leading  prerogatives — the  proconsular  and  the 
tribunician  powers.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  vast  development  and  the  great  importance  of  these 
added  privileges  may  have  caused  the  enactment  containing 
them,  now  known  as  the  lex  de  imperio,  to  overshadow  the  other 
sources  of  the  imperial  authority. 

There  was  one  source,  however,  most  distinctively  expressive 
of  the  character  of  the  Principate,  which  found  no  expression  in 
legal  enactments.  The  militaiy  oath  (sacramentum),  which  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  Republic  was  tending  to  become  a 
bond  of  personal  allegiance  between  a  legion  and  its  chief,  was 
naturally  taken  in  the  Principate  by  the  whole  army  to  its  sole 

*    Vitae  Maerini  7  ;  AUxandri  8  ;  Probi  12  ;  Maximi  el  BaOnni  8. 

'  "  D»to  imperio  "  ( Vita  Veri  4),  "  accepit  imperium  "  ( Vita  AUxandri  1 ).  It 
ia  poaaible,  however,  that  these  are  referencea  merely  to  the  reception  of  the  title 
impcrator ;  of.  Vita  Juliani  3  "imperator  est  appellatna";  Vita  PrM  12 
"nomen  impaiatoriam."  For  the  view  that  there  waa  always  %  Ux  de  imperio 
•ee  Karlowa  RUmiteke  ReehUgeaehichte  I  pp.  493  ff. 

'  Gaioa  In$t.  L  6  (on  the  imperial  emutUutio)  "nee  nnqaam  dubitataro  est 
qnin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat,  cum  ipse  imperator  per  legem  imperium  accipiat "  ; 
Ulpian  in  Dig.  1,  -4,  1  "  Quod  principi  placuit,  legia  habet  vigorem :  utpota 
com  lege  regia,  quae  de  imperio  ejus  lata  est,  populus  ei  et  in  eum  onine  saom 
imperium  et  potectatem  conferat "  The  view  that  these  passages  are  interpoU- 
tions  is  possible  but  hatardons.  A  genuine  expression  of  belief  in  the  lex  rtgia 
appears  in  Justinian  {fivd.  i.  17,  1.  7). 
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commander.^  But  on  the  very  first  transference  of  the  throne 
a  new  departure  was  made.  At  the  accession  of  Tiberius  the 
oath  of  fealty  was  taken  voluntarily  by  the  civil  orders ;  ^  it  was 
administered  by  provincial  governors  and  was  renewed  twice  a 
year,  on  the  first  of  January  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor's  accession.^  The  fact  that  a  soldier's  oath  bound  the 
whole  Roman  world  was  the  fittest  expression  of  the  military 
character  of  the  new  despotism. 

A  classification  of  the  Emperor's  powers  in  detail,  with  an 
attempt  to  deduce  each  of  them  from  a  prerogative  conferred  on 
him  at  his  accession,  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  facts  that  no 
Roman  lawyer  cared  or  dared  to  evolve  a  complete  theory  of 
the  Imperial  constitution,  and  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
departments  of  Roman  history,  we  are  dealing  with  an  office 
which,  as  it  grew,  gradually  absorbed  into  itself  fresh  spheres  of 
influence.  The  Principate,  in  fact,  finally  absorbed  the  state, 
and  the  only  adequate  formula  for  its  authority  which  later 
jurists  could  find  was  that  the  people  had  committed  its  sovereign 
power  to  its  delegate.  But  yet,  when  we  examine  the  spheres 
of  the  Emperor's  activity,  it  becomes  clear  that,  while  some  are 
connected  with  an  imperium,  others  are  attached  more  closely 
to  the  tribunician  power,  while  others  again  are  associated  with 
the  relics  of  Republican  offices  held  by  the  Princeps,  or  flow  from 
certain  extraordinary  rights  conferred  on  him  by  statute. 

(i.)  The  first  rights  connected  with  the  imperium  that  strike 
our  attention  are  those  exercised  in  the  military  sphere  — 
rights  which,  on  a  vast  scale,  reflect  and  extend  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  imperator  of  the  Republic.  The  Princeps  has 
the  right  to  raise  levies,*  to  nominate  officers,  and  to  confer 
military  distinctions.  In  declaring  war  he  has  replaced  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  statutory  recognition  of  his 
right  to  conclude  a  treaty  ^  settled  a  vexed  question  of  Republican 

^  For  the  monopoly  of  the  saeramentum  possessed  by  the  Princeps  compare  the 
charge  brought  against  Agrippina  after  her  death  (59  A.D.),  "  Adiciebat  crimina 
,  .  .  quod  consortium  imperii  juraturasque  in  feminae  verba  praetorias  cohortes 
.   .   .  speravisset"  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  11). 

^  "  Romae  mere  in  servitium  consules,  patres,  eques"  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  7). 

'  Tac.  Jlist.  i.  55  "  Inferioris  tamen  Germaniae  legiones  sollemni  Kalen- 
darum  Januariarum  sacramento  pro  Galba  adactae."  For  the  renewal  of  the  oath 
on  the  anniversary  of  accession  see  Plin.  ad  Traj.  52. 

*  Of.  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  58  (Vitellius)  "vocari  tribus  jubet,  dantes  nomina  sacra- 
mento adigit." 

"  Lex  de  imp.   Vesp.  1  "  foedusve  cum  quibus  volet  facere   liceat."     These 
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procedure.^  This  recognition  of  tho  fedorativo  power  was  not 
mrlior  than  the  reign  of  the  first  Claudius,'  but  had  already 
)>oc-ome  a  permanent  element  in  the  imperial  authority  by  the 
accession  of  Vespasian.  Tho  right  to  extend  the  pcmerium  of 
tho  city,  which  dates  also  from  the  reign  of  Claudius,  is  also 
found  amongst  tho  list  of  imperial  prerogatives  in  69  A.D.' 

The  Republican  general  had  often  followed  up  a  successful 
camptign  by  assigning  lands  and  planting  colonies.  These  acts 
had  been  done  at  the  mandate  of  the  people ;  but  the  new 
commander-in-chief  needed  no  such  permit  The  Princepe 
divides  territories  that  belong  to  the  Roman  people  and 
establishes  colonial  settlements  at  his  will.  The  gift  of  the 
franchise  had  also  been  entrusted  at  times  to  the  Republican 
commander,^  and  now  it  is  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor.  He  grants  these  gifts  both  to  communities  and  to 
individuals.  He  gives  Latin  rights  to  peregrinae  civitates,^  and 
citizenship  to  Latin  towns,  while  he  may  alter  the  nominal  status 
of  a  community  by  changing  a  municipium  into  a  colony,  or  a 
colony  into  a  municipium.^  His  right  of  conferring  citizenship 
on  individuals  was  equally  unquestioned,^  and  he  might  remedy 
the  defect  of  birth  by  giving  ingenuiias  to  a  freedman.® 

With  the  imperium  too  is  obviously  connected  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  provinces  which  were  peculiarly  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Princeps.  The  government  of  these  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  necessitated  a  financial 
administration,  separate  from  that  of  the  state  and  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  right  of  coinage. 
His  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  citizens  as  well  as 
soldiers  are  also  connected  with  some  undefined  idea  of  the 
imperium,   while   his   power    of  legal    interpretation,  although 

powers  are  rammed  up  by  Dio  Cuaios  liiL  17  (aa  imperaton  the  Emperors  have 
the  right)  KaraX670i;t  re  wouurSai  .  .  .  woX^ftovi  rt  ifcupeurOcu  kcU  tifHfrtpf 
rripitc0vu.  >  p.  283. 

*  Dio  Caas.  Ix.  28  (after  Clandius'  conqoeatof  Britain)  i\fn)if>lff0ri  r&t  avfi^iaut 
iiviLffa%,  6ffat  ip  i  K\ai9iot  ^  ical  ol  drrurrpdntyoi  avroO  Tpbt  twm  rM^wrrai, 
Kvplat,  lift  Kol  wpit  rV  ^ovXfp  r6r  re  ^/lor  cirat. 

*  Lex  (U  imp.  Ve$p.  15  "utiqne  ei  fines  pomerii  proferre  promovere  cnm  ex 
republica  ceoaebit  esse,  liceat  ita,  uti  licait  Ti.  Clandio  Caesari  Aag(tuto)  Qer- 
manioo."     Cf.  Tac  Ann.  ziL  28. 

«  p.  240.  '  Gains  Jntt.  I  96. 

*  OelL  ZTi.  18,  6.  ''  Oaius  Jnst.  iu.  72  and  78. 

'  This  was  effected,  either  indirectly  by  the  gift  of  the  gold  ring  {Jtu 
aufwrum  annlomm),  or  directly  by  the  fiction  of  a  natalibus  restitutio.  See 
Dig.  2,  4,  10,  8  ;  40,  11,  2  ;  Plin.  ad  Tn^.  72  and  78. 
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specially  conferred,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
praetor,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  The  detailed 
consideration  of  these  powers  must  be  deferred  until  we  treat  of 
that  separation  of  authority  between  Caesar  and  the  Senate 
which  gave  its  formal  character  to  the  Principate. 

(ii.)  The  tribunicia  potestas,  which  had  been  granted  to 
Augustus  in  36,  reconferred  in  30,  and  made  the  chief  out- 
ward support  of  his  authority  in  23  B.C.,^  continued  to  serve 
the  Emperors  as  the  ostensible  means  by  which  all  other  magis- 
tracies were  subject  to  their  control,^  and  possessed  an  artificial 
prominence  from  its  employment  as  a  means  of  dating  the  years 
of  their  reign.  Positively  it  conferred  the  sacrosanctitas,  which 
had  encompassed  the  Republican  tribune,^  the  right  of  approach- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  Plebs,  which  was  of  value  as  long  as  the 
Emperors  deigned  to  legislate  through  popular  channels,  and 
perhaps  the  only  strictly  constitutional  power  which  they 
possessed  of  transacting  business  with  the  Senate.*  But  its 
negative  were  now,  as  ever,  of  more  value  than  its  positive 
powers.  The  intercessio  made  its  possessor  the  moderator  of 
the  state,^  and  the  severest  means  of  tribunician  coercion  could 
be  employed  against  every  recalcitrant  official ;  while  this  veto, 
when  used  in  the  Senate,  became  either  a  means  of  suspending 
the  jiu-isdiction  of  that  body  or  a  method  of  pardoning  the 
criminal  whom  it  had  condemned.^  The  right  of  help  (auxilium)  ^ 
based  on  the  appeal  (appellatio)  becomes  also,  as  we  shall  see, 
one  of  the  means  of  establishing  the  first  true  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  Roman  world  had  seen. 

(iii.)  With  respect  to  other  Republican  offices  in  which  the 

1  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  15  ;  li.  19  ;  liii.  32.     See  pp.  338,  340. 

^  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  56  "id  sumrni  fastigii  vocabulum  Augustus  repperit,  ne 
regis  aut  dictatoris  nomen  adsumeret  ac  tamen  appellatione  aliqua  cetera  imperia 
praemineret." 

"  Dio  Cass,  xlix  15  Kal  t6  fi-fire  ^py(p  nip-e  \byif  n  {i^fA^effdai-  el  S^  fxi^,  roh 
airols  rhv  toiovt6  ti  dpiffauTa  ivix'^^'^"^  ola-irep  iirl  T(fi  drjfidpxv  iriraKTO. 

*  The  additional  rights  granted  to  the  Emperor  in  connexion  with  the  Senate 
(see  p.  348)  assume  a  right  of  intercourse  with  it. 

'  Dio  Cass.  liii.  17  (the  tribunician  power)  dlduffl  ffcpiai  rd  re  yiyvdfieva  v<f>' 
iripov  Tivds,  Av  fir)  ffwewaivQcri,  iraieiv. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70  "recipi  Caesar  (Tiberius)  inter  reos  vetuit  .  .  .  per- 
stititque  intercedere "  ;  liv.  48  "  credebaturque  haud  perinde  exitium  Antistio 
quam  imperatori  gloriam  quaeri  ut  condemnatum  a  senatu  iutercessione  tri- 
bunicia morti  eximeret "  (Nero). 

7  d/jiOveiv  (Dio  Cass.  IL  19) ;  of.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  2  (of  Augustus)  "ad  tuendara 
plebem  tribunicio  jure  contentum." 
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Prinoeps  was  directly  interested,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
oonsulship  and  the  censorship,  for  they  were  the  only  two  whose 
titles  or  powers  were  suflScient  to  warrant  their  assumption  by 
the  head  of  the  state. 

The  consulship  was  no  integral  part  of  the  imperial  power 
after  AugOBtas  had  ceased  to  employ  it  in  this  way ;  ^  but  it  was 
frequently  assumed  as  an  occasional  office  by  the  Princepe,  who 
held  it  for  a  short  time,  generally  at  the  beginning  of  his  rule. 

The  censorship  had  disappeared  as  a  Republican  office,  and 
we  might  have  expected  that  its  vast  powers  combined  with 
its  Republican  traditions  would  have  made  it  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  authority  of  the  Prince.  But  there  were  reasons 
against  its  assumption.  In  its  pure  form  it  was  an  occasional 
office,  and  its  permanent  tenure  might  have  shocked  Republican 
sentiment;  while  the  fact  that  the  assessment  of  the  Roman 
people  for  the  comitia  and  the  army  soon  ceased  to  be  necessary 
made  its  absence  scarcely  felt  On  the  analogy  of  the  tribunicia 
foUstas,  the  powers  of  the  office  without  the  office  itself  were, 
in  the  form  of  a  cara  legwn  et  morum,  offered  to  Augustus,  but 
declined  by  him.^  There  was  no  constitutional  difficulty  about 
exercising  some  of  the  functions  of  the  censorship  through  the 
imperium,  whether  consular  or  quasi-consular,  and  this  was  done 
by  Augustus  when  he  revised  the  list  of  the  Senate  in  29  and 
18  B.C.*  Two  of  the  succeeding  Principes,  however,  Claudius 
and  Vespasian,  thought  fit  to  assume  the  office  in  its  old  temporary 
form,  and  Domitian  carried  out  the  design  of  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  Principate  by  assuming  the  position  of  censor  for  life 
{censor  perpeium).*  His  precedent  was  not  followed  because  it 
was  unnecessary.  The  revision  of  the  list  of  the  Senate  and 
equiUs — the  only  meaning  that  the  cura  morum  now  had — was 
established  by  consent  as  an  admitted  right  of  the  Princepe,'  and 
even  the  power  of  creating  Patricians  came  to  be  recognised  as 
one  inherent  in  his  office.     This  power  had  been  conferred  on 

»  p.  840. 

'  The  sUtement  of  Snetonios  {Aug.  27  "  Recepit  et  morum  iegumqne  regimen 
Mqne  perpetaom")  i«  not  borne  out  by  the  Monumenlum  Anqfranum  or  by 
Angnatos'  titoUr  designations. 

'  Soet.  Avg.  95  ;  Man.  Ane.  ii.  6  "consulari  cum  imperio  lustrum  solua 
fed." 

*  Dio  Cass.  IzriL  4  n/tirHn  ii  Jtd  /3/ov  wpCnot  Hi  koI  ftifot  gai  liiuTuw  xal 
airroKparbpuv  ixt>poroHidri. 

'  ib.  liii.  17  «rai  roi>t  niw  KaToKiyoviri  koX  is  ripr  Ivrida  Kal  it  ri  /9ovXcv- 
TtK6r,  roi)t  a  Kol  dwaXtl^vou',  iwnn  &v  a&roit  8^(g. 
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Caesar  and  Augustus  by  law ;  Claudius  and  Vespasian  exercised 
it  as  censors ;  ^  but,  apparently  -writhout  fiu-ther  enactment,  this 
power  of  ennobling,  extinct  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  Republic  ^ 
and  no  part  of  the  Republican  census,  became  an  admitted 
imperial  prerogative.  It  was  only  when  the  destined  Princeps 
was  himself  a  Plebeian  that  this  honour,  which  was  considered 
a  necessary  qualification  for  his  office,  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Senate.' 

(iv.)  The  chief  of  the  extraordinary  rights  conferred  on  the 
Princeps  by  special  enactment  were  those  which  had  relation  to 
the  Senate,  the  right  of  recommendation  to  office  (commendatio) 
and  a  dispensation  from  the  operation  of  certain  laws. 

The  special  privileges  which  distinguished  the  Emperor  from 
other  magistrates  in  transacting  business  with  the  Senate  were 
three  in  number.  First,  he  has  not  merely  the  power  to  put  a 
motion  (referre)  when  present  in  the  house,  but  he  can  send  a 
written  recommendation  (relationem  facere)  when  the  Senate 
meets  under  the  presidency  of  another  magistrate.*  In  such 
a  meeting  the  Emperor  as  a  rule  only  claims  priority  for  one 
item  in  a  single  sitting  (jus  primae  relationis) ;  hence  we  some- 
times find,  as  a  special  privilege,  the  right  of  priority  given  him 
for  three,  four,  or  five.^  The  power  which  he  possesses  of  divid- 
ing the  house  upon  his  motion  without  debate  {senatus  consultum 
per  discessionem  facere)  is  not  a  new  one,  but  one  that  might  be 
exercised  by  the  consul  of  the  later  Republic.  Secondly,  the 
Emperor  has  the  power  to  withdraw  a  relatio  of  his  own  which 
is  already  before  the  house  (relationem  remittere) ;  and  thirdly, 
the  privilege  of  ordering  the  Senate  to  meet  under  the  presid- 
ency of  another  magistrate. 

The  second  special  right  has  reference  to  the  elections  of 

^  Tac  Ann.  xL  25  "Isdem  diebus  in  numerum  patriciorum  adscivit  Caesar 
(Claudius  as  censor)  vetustissimum  quemque  e  senatu  aut  quibus  clari  parentes 
faerant  .  .  .  exhaustia  etiam  quas  (familias)  dictator  Caesar  lege  Cassia  et 
princeps  Augustus  lege  Saenia  sublegere."  Cf.  Suet.  Otho  1  ;  and  for  Vespasian's 
censorship  Vita  Afarci  1  "  Annius  Verus  .  .  ,  adscitus  in  patricios  ...  a  Ves- 
pasiano  et  Tito  censoribns." 

2  p.  14. 

'  VUa  Juliani  3  "  in  patricias  familias  relatus  "  ;  Macrini  7  "  senatus  .  .  . 
Macrinum  ...  in  patricios  allegit  novum  hominem."     Cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii.  17. 

*  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  1.  3  "  utique  ei  senatum  habere,  relationem  facere,  remit- 
tere, senatus  consulta  per  relationem  discessionemque  facere  liceat."  In  L  7  wo 
find  the  right  of  the  Princeps  to  summon  the  Senate  ex  mandatu. 

"  Jus  tertiae  relationis  ( Vita  Probi  1^),  quartae  ( Vita  Pertinaeis  5),  quintae 
{VUa  Marci  6,  AlexandH  1). 
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TTvv^<<trete8,  and  introduces  us  to  the  question  how  far  the 
i  :    H  cpe   could   control    them.     Two  functions  are   attributed 

o  him   by   our  authorities,  that   of   nomination   and   that  of 

ommondation ;   but  the  effects  of  the  two  are  very  different. 

The  nommaiio  is  merely  the  negative  power  possessed  by  the 
Ivepublician  magistrate   of   receiving  names  and  excluding  un- 

jiialified  aspirants  from  candidature.  With  respect  to  most 
offices — the  praetorship,  for  instance — it  was  exercised  by  the 
Princeps  conjointly  with  the  consuls,  and  the  number  of  candi- 
dates whom  he  nominated  was,  at  least  in  the  early  Principate, 
limited.^  The  practical  effect  of  the  Prince's  nomination  on  the 
election  might  be  great,  but  its  legal  influence  was  nil.^  Com- 
mendatio,  on  the  other  hand,  a  privilege  developed  from  the 
Republican  practice  by  which  candidates  were  recommended  by 
distinguished  persons  for  election,  is  a  right  legally  conferred, 
and  one  which  absolutely  secures  the  choice  by  the  electing 
body  of  the  person  so  commended.*  The  extent  to  which  it 
might  be  employed  differed  with  the  various  magistracies ;  thus 
in  Tiberius'  reign,  out  of  at  least  twelve  candidates  for  the 
praetorship  only  four  were  commended  by  the  Emperor.*  Magis- 
trates, who  haid  gained  their  position  by  this  act  of  imperial 
favour,  were  designated  candidati  Caesaris.^  The  highest  office 
of  all,  the  consulship,  seems,  at  least  in  the  early  Principate, 
never  to  have  been  awarded  on  a  formal  imperial  recommenda- 
tion ;  for  the  description  of  the  method  by  which  Tiberius 
filled  up  this  post  at  his  pleasure  shows  that  the  Emperor 
effected  his  object  by  a  clever  use  of  the  nominatioa'  This 
may  have  been  a  limitation  of  practice,  not  of  theory,  for  the 

'  Toe  Ann.  L  14  "candid«to8  pnetarae  dnodecim  nominavit  (Tiberius), 
nnmeram  ab  Augnsto  traditum,  et  hortante  aenata  at  augeret  jure  jurando  ob- 
■trinzit  ae  non  excesstmun." 

'  Thia  practical  effect  aeema  aometimes  to  have  been  obviated  by  the  Emperor's 
selecting  hifl  candidates  for  nomination  by  lot  (Dio  Cass.  Iviii  20).  See  Mr. 
Strachan-Davidaon  in  Smith  iJici.  of  Aniiq.  ii.  p.  237. 

'  Lez  d*  imp.  Veap.  L  10  "ntiqae  qnos  magiatratnm  potestatem  imperium 
enratioaaiiiTe  ei^as  rei  petentea  senatoi  popoloqne  Romano  coromeudaverit, 
qoibusqae  soAvgationem  (nam  dederit  promiserit,  eomm  oomitis  quibosque 
extra  ordinera  ratio  habeatur."  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  L  15  "sine  repnlsa  et  ambitu 
designandos."     For  the  precedent  set  by  Caesar's  nae  of  it  see  Snet.  does.  41. 

*  IVtc  Ann.  L  15  "moderante  Tlberio  ne  plures  qoam  quattnor  candidates 
oommendaret,  sine  repnlsa  et  ambitn  designandos." 

'  e.g.  praetor,  tribtinua,  qvautor  eamdidat%$  (Wilroanns  Index  pp.  651  ff.). 

*  Tao.  Anm.  L  81  "plemmqne  eos  tantnm  apud  se  professes  disseruit, 
qnonun  nomiwi  ooosnlibtts  •didiasek:  posse  et  alios  proflteri,  si  gratiae  ant 
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words  of  the  law  as  we  have  it  exempt  no  office  from  this  im- 
perial control,  and  it  is  certain  that  from  the  time  of  Vespasian 
onwards  the  consulship  too  was  subject  to  the  commendatio?- 

The  Princeps,  according  to  the  enactment  which  confers 
powers  on  Vespasian,  was  dispensed  from  certain  laws  (legibus 
solutibs).^  There  is  no  implication  here  of  an  exemption  from 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  law.  The 
Princeps  is  not  above  the  laws,  nor  are  the  courts  of  the 
community  his  courts ;  and,  if  he  was  exempt  from  prosecution 
during  his  year  of  office,  this  was  the  normal  privilege  of  the 
Republican  magistrate.  What  is  meant  is  the  dispensation  from 
certain  principles  of  the  constitution  or  enactments,  which  the 
Principate  as  a  magistracy  necessarily  violated  or  which  were 
found  inconvenient  to  the  Princeps.  Such  were  the  leges  annales, 
or  the  rule  forbidding  the  holding  of  the  imperium  within  the 
walls.  In  choosing  an  heir  the  Emperor  was  also  exempted 
from  following  the  precise  formalities  of  adrogation ;  ^  he  could 
manumit  without  the  vindida  *  and  was  not  subject  to  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Julian  and  Papian  law,^ 

(v.)  The  separation  of  religious  from  political  duties,  which 
had  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Republic,  was  continued  theoreti- 
cally under  the  Principate.  The  Emperor  was  in  no  sense  a  high 
priest,  and  ritual  was  still  a  function  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges. 
But  he  was  a  member  of  the  great  religious  guilds  which  dealt 
with  augury  and  with  the  jus  diviniim,^  and  the  law  gives  him  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  such  societies  if  he  thinks  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  state.'^  We  have  not,  however,  merely 
the  phenomenon  of  the  civil  assisting  the  religious  arm,  for  the 

meritis  confiderent."  It  may  have  been  a  person  so  appointed  who  inaccurately 
describes  himself  as  "per  commendation(em)  TL  Caesaris  Augusti  ab  senatu 
co(n)s(ul)  dest(inatus) "  {Inscr.  Reg.  Neap.  n.  4762  ;  C.I.L.  ix.  n.  2342). 

^  C.I.L  xiv.  n.  3608  "hunc  .  .  .  Caesar  Aug.  Vespasianus  iterum  cos.  fecit" ; 
VMa.  Parieg.  77  (of  Trajan)  "praestare  consulibus  ipsum  qui  consules  facit." 
Mommsen  (Staatsr.  iL  p.  925)  thinks  that  the  change  came  with  Nero. 

^  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  1.  22  "utique  quibus  legibus  plebeive  scitis  scriptum  fuit, 
ne  divus  Aug(u8tus),  Tiberiusve  Julius  Caesar  Aug(ustus),  Tiberiusque  Claudius 
Caesar  Aug(ustus)  Germanicus  tenerentur,  iis  legibus  plebisque  scitis  imp(erator) 
Caesar  Vespasianus  solutus  sit." 

'  Tac.  Hist.  L  15  (Galba  to  Piso  on  the  latter's  adoption)  "si  te  privatus 
lege  curiata  apud  pontifices,  ut  moris  est,  adoptarem." 

*  Paulus  in  Dig.  40,  1,  14,  1.  "  Ulpian  in  Dig.  1,  3,  31. 

®  Dio  Cass.  liii.  17  iv  irdaaus  raU  Upuxr Ovais  lepQadai. 

'  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  1.  17  "utique  quaecunque  ex  usu  rei  publicae  majestateque 
divinarum  .  .  .  rerum  esse  censebit,  ei  agere  facere  jus  potestasque  sit." 
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Prince,  as  ponti/ex  maximw,  represents  both  in  his  own  person. 
The  chief  pontificate  was  specially  conferre<l  on  him  with  the 
other  im|)erial  powers ;  he  may  originally  have  l)ecn  invested, 
like  the  pontifcx  of  the  Republic,  by  the  assembly  of  the 
seventeen  tribes,'  but  later  the  creation  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  the  work  of  the  Senate,  although  a  formal  announcement 
of  the  result  (rmimtiaHo)  was  still  made  before  the  assembly.' 
When  the  Principate  came  to  admit  the  principle  of  colleagueship, 
only  one  of  the  Augusti  was  made  chief  pontiff,^  and  the  associa- 
tion of  the  highest  religious  and  civil  power  continued  until  the 
stole  was  rejected  by  the  piety  of  Gratian.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  attempt  to  keep  the  r6les  of  pontiif  and 
Princepe  apart,  even  if  made,  could  never  have  been  successful. 
Where  crime  was  also  sin  the  pontiff  could  now  utter  authoritative 
law  and  exercise  coercion ;  the  lay  and  the  religious  character  are 
strangely  mixed  in  the  methods  adopted  by  Domitian  for  the 
punishment  of  incest,^  and  when  the  jussio  principis  speaks  on  a 
question  of  burial  law,°  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  tell  whether 
it  was  the  Prince  or  the  pontiff  who  was  giving  his  decision. 

Apart  from  its  influence  on  law,  the  chief  pontificate  was 
valuable  for  its  powers  of  patronage.  Few  distinctions  were 
more  earnestly  sought  by  young  nobles  than  admission  to  the 
religious  colleges,  and  the  door  to  them  lay  chiefly  through  the 
Princeps.  His  influence  might  be  exercised  by  his  right  of 
nomination  or  by  his  commendation  to  the  electing  body.' 

§  2.  TiileSj  Insignia,  and  Honours  of  the  Princeps 

In  dealing  with  the  titles  of  the  Princeps,  it  is  as  well  to 
begin  with  those  which  were  not  in  the  list  of  official  titles,  for, 
impressed  on  the  ruler,  as  they  were,  by  current  usage,  they 
were  often  the  most  significant.     The  woni  Princeps,  although  it 

*  p.  254.  *  Mommaen  Staattr.  iL  p.  81. 

*  Dio  Cus.  liii.  1 7.  In  the  decrees  to  Maximns  and  Balbinos  the  pont\ficiUu$ 
maseimut  ia  n)entione<i  ( Vita  8),  and  it  is  pomible  that  it  waa  held  hy  both  thaae 
empwrow  conjointly.  *  Zoeiniua  iv.  86. 

*  Snet  Dom.  8  "Inoeata  Vestaliam  virginnm  .  .  .  vane  ao  severe  ooercnit: 
priora  capitali  supplicio  ;  posteriora,  more  veteri." 

*  Ulpian  in  l>ig.  11.  7.  8. 

'  Dio  Cass.  liiL  17  ;  Tac  HiM.  L  77  "Otho  pontificatas  angnratnsqne  honoratis 
jam  senibns  cnmnlnni  di{(nitatis  addi<lit  "  ;  Plin.  ad  Traj.  13  (8)  "rogo  dignitati, 
ad  qoam  me  provexit  indulgentia  tua,  vel  auguratum  vel  septemviratnm,  qnia 
vacent,  adicere  digneria." 
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described  no  oflBce  or  peculiar  authority,  was  yet  a  semi-official 
designation  ;  even  as  employed  in  the  later  Eepublic  it  had 
signified  a  political  pre-eminence  over  other  citizens,^  and  now 
it  denoted  not  so  much  the  "  chief  c.itizen "  as  the  "  head "  or 
"  chief  man  "  in  the  state,  the  director  of  the  Republic,  to  whom 
all  looked  for  guidance,  who  was  responsible  for  its  failures  and 
credited  with  its  successes,  even  when  these  were  the  result  of 
the  actions  of  other  magistrates.^  It  was  above  all  a  title  which 
tended  to  emphasise  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  Republican 
government  under  the  new  rigime,  and  suggested  a  mental  con- 
trast, at  once  to  the  Emperor's  position  as  the  commander  of  his 
legions,  expressed  in  the  title  imperator,  and  to  that  absolute 
headship  which,  as  exercised  in  family  life  at  Rome,  was 
known  as  dominium.^  The  name,  indeed,  of  dominus  inspired  such 
a  horror  in  the  mind  of  Augustus  that  he  disliked  this  mode  of 
address  (a  familiar  one  from  the  members  of  a  family  to  its  head) 
to  be  employed  even  by  his  sons  and  grandsons,*  and  Tiberius 
insisted  that  he  was  dominus  only  to  his  slaves.^  But  the 
language  of  courtly  life,  perhaps  at  times  of  real  affection,  forced 
the  title  into  use,  and  the  younger  Pliny  employs  it  constantly 
in  his  correspondence  with  Trajan.  It  is  not,  however,  until 
the  time  of  Severus  that  it  appears  on  the  public  addresses  of 
corporations,  and  Aurelian  is  the  first  emperor  who  is  dominus  on 
his  coins.®  It  is  probable  that  these  niceties  of  western  nomen- 
clature were  always  lost  on  the  oriental  mind.  To  it  the 
Principate  is  a  monarchy,  and  Caesar,  when  he  is  not  a  god,  is 
either  avroKpdTwp  or  jSacriXevs. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  titular  designation  of  the  Princeps,  we 
find  that  this  consists  partly  of  titles  of  office,  partly  of  those  of 
honour.     The  word  impercUor  occupies  a  doubtful  place  between 

*  Cic  adAtt.  viiL  9,  4  " nihil  malle  Caesarem  quam  principe  Pompeio  sine  metu 
vivere  " ;  ad  Fam.  vi.  6,  5  "  esset  hie  quidem  (Caesar)  clarus  in  toga  et  princeps. " 
Cf.  Veil.  iL  124  "una  tamen  velnti  luctatio  civitatis  fuit,  pngnantis  cum  (Tiberio) 
Caesare  senatus  populique  Romani,  ut  station!  patemae  succederet,  illius,  ut  potius 
aequalem  civem  quam  eminentem  liceret  agere  principem." 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53  (Tiberius  says)  "non  aedilis  aut  praetoris  aut  consulis 
partes  sustineo,  majus  aliquid  et  excelsius  a  priucipe  postulatur." 

^  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  8  (see  note  5);  Ovid  Fasti  ii.  142  "Tu  (Bomule)  doniini 
nomen,  principis  ille  (Augustus)  tenet " 

*  Suet.  Aug.  53. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  8  deffir&rtji  /xiv  rOiv  hov\wv,  alrroKpi,T<i)p  Si  tuv  arpaTiwruv, 
tQv  5i  dri  XotTwi'  irp6KpiT6i  elfu.     Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  87. 

'  See  Mommsen  Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  760. 
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the  two ;  for  while  denoting  no  office,  it  signifies  the  possession 
of  an  active  and  untrammelled  imperium.  It  occupies  a  twofold 
place  in  the  list  of  titles.  Augustus  employed  it  as  a  praenomeny 
perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  ho  hiul  inherited  the  title 
from  his  uncle,  who  had  borne  it  (apparently  as  a  co^oinen^)  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  as  a  praenomen  it  was  used  by  most 
succeeding  emperors.'  But  it  appears  a  second  time  in  the  titular 
designation  of  the  Princeps  with  its  old  Republican  significance — 
that  of  an  appellation  borne  by  a  commander  who  had  been 
acclaimed  after  a  victory.'  As  so  employed  it  was  qualified  by 
numerals  to  mark  the  number  of  the  salutations ;  amongst  these 
was  reckoned  that  which  had  acclaimed  him  Emperor,  and,  con- 
sequently, after  the  first  victory  won  under  his  auspices,  he 
appears  as  imperatcr  ii. 

A  more  distinctive  title  of  office  is  that  of  proconsul.  Although 
it  merely  expresses  the  fact  of  a  proconsulare  imperium,  it  was  a 
designation  that  was  avoided  by  the  early  Principes,  probably  out 
of  deference  to  the  senatorial  administration  of  the  public 
provinces,  which  was  exercised  through  proconsuls,  and  it  was 
first  employed  by  Trajan.  Its  employment  hints  at  the  practical 
disappearance  of  the  dual  control  abroad,  and  suggests  the  all- 
embracing  nature  of  the  Emperor's  imperium. 

Amongst  the  honorary  appellations  of  the  Emperor,  Caesar 
and  Augustus  take  the  foremost  place.  The  latter,  although 
appended  to  the  Emperor's  name  like  a  cognomen,  was  never 
looked  on  as  a  family  designation.  It  was  the  highest  of  all 
personal  titles  of  honour,  since  it  expressed  the  sanctified  majesty 
of  the  Prince  alone,*  and  was  not  borne  even  by  that  subordinate 
partner  on  the  throne  (consors  imperii),  the  holder  of  the  proconsu- 
lare imperium  or  trtinmieia  potestas,  through  whose  assistance  the 
earlier  emperors  sometimes  lightened  the  burden  of  their  admin- 
istration. It  was  not  until  the  collegiate  principle  was  fully 
recognised  in  161  a.d.  that  the  duo  Augusti  appear. 

Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  origin  purely  a  family 
designation,  since  it  was  the  hereditary  cognomen  of  that  branch 

*  Caesar  had  b«en  impertUor  since  hU  first  salutation  in  Oanl ;  bat  the  right  to 
ttM  the  title  aa  a  name*  aeems  first  to  have  been  granted  him  in  45  b.c.  after  the 
riotory  of  Hnnda  (Dio  Caaa.  xliii.  44  iKtUxf  rbrt  vpump  rt  xal  rpuiroy,  CxTTtp  n 
Kifnw,  wpoaiOtaaw).  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  he  employed  it  as  a 
fToenomen,  as  is  stated  by  Suetonioa  (Caea.  76).     Cf.  p.  337. 

*  Dio  Caas.  Lc.  »  p.  156. 

*  Dio  Caas.  liii.  16  Atfyowrrot  in  «ral  vXtthv  n  Ij  Kari  inrOpunrmi  &v  irtK\-ft$rf. 

2a 
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of  the  Julian  house  which  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  all  the 
emperors  to  Caligula  could  claim  a  legitimate  right  to  it  whether 
by  descent  or  adoption.  Even  Claudius  and  Nero,  connected  as 
they  were  with  the  extinct  family  of  Caesars,  might  use  it  with 
some  show  of  family  right.  It  is  only  with  Galba  and  his  suc- 
cessors that  Caesar  becomes  strictly  an  appellative ;  it  is  an 
assertion  of  a  fictitious  dynastic  claim  such  as  that  which  led  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Emesa  to  adopt  the  revered  name  of 
Antoninus,  and  may  be  indirectly  connected  with  a  claim  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  property.^  The  name,  even  when  thus 
artificially  employed,  continued  to  be  a  cognomen  ;  it  was  shared 
by  the  ruling  Princeps  with  his  sons  and  grandsons. 

With  Hadrian's  reign  we  find  the  beginning  of  a  limitation  of 
its  use.  The  Caesar  is  now  the  presumptive  successor  to  the 
throne  ;  ^  the  elective  monarchy  has  been  recognised  as  one  that 
is,  if  not  hereditary,  at  least  capable  of  transmission  through 
nomination,  and  the  choice  of  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  made 
by  the  reigning  Emperor,  although  it  may  be  suggested  by  the 
Senate.^  After  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  name 
appears  as  nobilissimus  Caesar,  Geta  being  the  first  prince  to  bear 
this  title.  The  recognition  of  the  dual  monarchy  rendered  it 
inevitable  that  two  Caesars  might  be  simultaneously  designated 
for  the  throne. 

Other  honorary  cognomina,  such  as  Germanicus,  Pius,  Felix, 
were,  even  when  transmitted,  purely  personal,  although  their 
adoption  was  now  reserved  for  the  Emperor,  and  such  designa- 
tions were  no  longer  borne  by  the  other  nobles  in  the  state. 
The  designation  pater  patriae  has  more  distinct  reference  to  the 
political  position  of  the  Princeps.  A  title  once  conferred  by 
popular  acclamation  on  Cicero,  it  is  now  equally  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  as  represented  by  the  Senate.  As  its  conferment  was  not 
necessary  to  the  powers  of  the  Principate,  the  grant  of  this 
designation,  however  much  it  might  be  the  result  of  flattery,  was 
always  regarded  as  the  reward  of  merit.* 

The  order  of  the  imperial  titles  admits  of  variations,  but,  as 
finally   fixed,  was   usually  pontifex  maximus,   tribunicia  potestate 

^  Karlowa  Rechisgeschichte  i.  p.  508. 

2  VUa  L.  Veri,  2. 

'  Mommsen  Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  1140. 

*  App.  B.C.  ii.  7  oiiSk  yiip  roiaSe  Kalirep  oPcrt  ^affiXeuciv  evOC'S  iv'  dpxv^  SLfia. 
rats  dWatj  ^irwvvfdais,  d\X4  <r{)i>  XP^^V  M'^^i^  ^5e  ws  ^vreXrjs  iirl  fie-yiarois  5tj 
IJMpTvpla   ^7}<pl!^€Tat :    Vita  Hadriani  6    "  patris   patriae  nomen   delatum   sibi 
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(II.  III.  etc.),  mperator{u.  in.  etc),  eonsul  (ii.  in.  eta),  eentar  (when 
this  office  was  assumed,  as  it  was  by  Claudius,  Vespasian,  Titus 
and  DoniitianX  proconsul  (a  title  adopted  by  Trajan  and  occupy- 
ing tho  hist  place  after  the  reign  of  Hadrian).^ 

The  usual  insiynia  of  the  Princeps  are  those  of  a  Republican 
magistrate.  Within  the  walls  he  wears  the  scarletrstripcd  gown 
(loga  praetcxta) ;  outside  them  he  may  don  the  scarlet palvdamenliun. 
But  the  laurel  crown,  which  he  might  wear  anywhere  and  at  any 
time,'  and  the  laurel-wreathed  fasces  ^  are  peculiar  to  him.  At 
festivals  and  games  the  embroidered  robe  of  triumph  (vestis 
triumphalis)  might  also  be  assumed.  Like  other  magistrates  he 
has  lictors  ^  and  viatores,  but  he  also  boasts  a  special  bodyguard 
as  well,  other  than  tho  praetorian  cohorts.  This  guard  was 
composed  of  mounted  foreign  mercenaries,  usually  of  German 
horsemen. 

But  other  peculiar  honours  seemed  to  lift  the  Princeps  to 
more  than  magisterial  rank.  Regtilar  vows  {vola)  were  offered 
for  him,  as  for  the  state,^  by  the  consuls  and  the  colleges  of 
priests;  his  birthday  and  the  days  of  his  victories  were  cele- 
brated as  public  festivals  ;  ^  his  statue  and  image  are  sacred  and 
may  not  be  profaned  even  by  juxtaposition  with  unclean  things ;' 
his  genias  is  the  most  binding  power  by  which  a  man  can  swear ; 
for  while  perjury  in  the  name  of  the  gods  is  punished  only  by 
heaven,  to  swear  falsely  by  the  Emperor's  name  is  treason  on 

■tatim,  et  iternm  poetea,  distulit  quod  hoc  nomen  Angnstos  sero  mentisset."  It 
wu  declined  altogether  by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  26  and  67)  and  was  not  borne  by 
the  transitory  emperors  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius.  See  Mommsen  Staaitr.  U. 
p.  780. 

*  See  Mommaen  StaaUr.  iL  pp.  782-786.  As  typical  instances  we  mny  cite  an 
inscription  of  Vespaaian  giving  the  praenomen  imperatoris :  "Imp.  Caesar. 
Vespasianns  Aug.  pontif.  max.  tribunic.  potest.  vL  imp.  xiiiL  p.p.,  cos.  Ti.  desig. 
TiL  censor  "  ( Wilnianns  n.  855),  and  one  of  Caracalla  showing  the  title  proeonaut  : 
<•  M.  Anrellins  Antoninus  Has  Felix  Augustus  .  .  .  pontif.  max.,  trib.  pot  xviii. 
imp.  UiL  cos.  iiiL  p.p.  procos."  (ib.  n.  2868).  PaUr  patriae  appears  sometimes 
before,  sometimes  after  cotutiL 

>  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  15. 

*  On  Gordian's  rerolt  in  AfHca  the  laurelled /ofce*  were  immediately  assomed 
(Herodian  viL  6  ;   Vita  Maximini  14). 

*  Originally  twelve,  later  twenty-fonr  (Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  4). 

*  Dio  Cass.  IL  19.  •  ib. 

'  For  the  reverence  to  the  statue  of  the  deified  Emperor  see  Suet  Tib.  68 
"genns  calamniae  (so.  mi^estatis)  eo  processit  at  haec  quoqne  capitalia  enent: 
cina  Augnsti  simnlacmm  servom  cecidisse,  vestimenta  mutasse,  nnmmo  vel 
annnlo  effigiem  impreasam  latrinae  ant  lupanari  intnlisse."  For  the  right  of 
osylwas  attaching  to  the  living  Emperor's  inuiga  see  Tac.  Ann,  iiL  86 ;  Gains 
/list  L  68. 
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earth.^     Coins,  whether  struck  by  the  Senate  or  the  Emperor, 
show  only  his  head  or  that  of  members  of  the  imperial  house. 

The  domus  Caesaris  was,  in  fact,  raised  far  above  the  position 
of  the  other  noble  houses  in  the  state.     It  was  especially  the 
agnatic  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  that  were  thus 
honoured,  and  the  Roman  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  household 
even  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the  name  of  Caesar's  relatives  in  the 
soldier's  oath  of  fealty.^     Their  effigies,  too,  appear  on  coins — a 
right   originally  restricted  to  such  members  of  the  family  as 
actually  shared  in  the  government,  but  which  was  in  later  times 
granted    as   a   compliment    to    ladies   of    the   imperial    house.^ 
Caesar's  relatives  might   also   be   distinguished   by    commands 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  promise  of  the  succession.     We 
shall  speak  elsewhere  of  this  meaning  which  might  be  read  into 
the  gift  of  the  proconsular  or  tribunician   power,   and   almost 
equally  significant  was  the  appointment  of  some  young  member 
of  the  family  to  the  honorary  command  of  the  corps  of  eguites 
(princeps  juventutis).^   There  was,  indeed,  one  title  which  seemed  to 
signify  a  dignity  absolutely  equal  to  that  of  the  Princeps  himself. 
This  was  the  name  Augiista,  which  was  borne  by  certain  ladies 
of  the  ruling  family.     It  was  originally  reserved  for  a  single 
member,  such  as  the  mother,  the  grandmother,  or  the  wife  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  and  may  have  originally  implied  some  share 
in  the  throne.     The  Principate  was  not  a  regular  magistracy, 
and   there  was   no  valid   constitutional  ground  for   excluding 
women  from  the  throne,  although  the  actual  influence  of  queen- 
mothers,  such  as  Livia,  Agrippina,  or  Mamaea,  however  powerful 
it  may  have  been,  was  wholly  informal.^     The  name  Augusta 
came,  however,  to  be  employed  merely  as  an  honorary  designa- 
tion, to  be  borne  by  such  a  woman  as  Marciana,  the  unaspiring 
sister  of  Trajan.*    A  stranger  title  was  developed  by  the  ambition 

*  Tertull.  Apol.  28  "  citius . .  .  apud  vos  per  omnes  deos  quam  per  unum  genium 
Caesaris  pejeratur."  In  the  oflHcial  oath  taken  by  the  magistrates  of  Salpensa  and 
Malaca  the  deified  Caesars  and  the  genius  of  the  living  Caesar  come  between 
Jupiter  and  the  di  Penates.     (Bruns  Fontes. ) 

^  On  Seneca's  question  with  reference  to  Agrippina  (59  A.D. )  "an  militi 
imperanda  caedes  esset,"  the  answer  is  "  praetorianos  toti  Caesarum  domui 
obstrictos  ,  .  .  nihil  .  .  .  atrox  ausuros."  Caligula  specifically  included  the 
names  of  his  sisters  in  the  sacramentum  (Dio  Cass.  lix.  9) 

'  Mommsen  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  831. 

■•  Man.  Ancyr.  iii.  5  ;  Dio  Cass.  lix.  8. 

'^  The  wAma  Atigusta  as  assumed  by  Victorina  in  Ganl  (a.d.  268)  certainly 
meant  that  she  claimed  to  be  Empress.  *  Plin.  Paneg.  84. 
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of  ladies  of  the  second  and  third  century.  Faustina,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Serenu, 
were  both  designated  "  mothers  of  the  camp  "  (mater  eastrorvm). 
One  important  and  disastrous  result  of  this  elevation  of  the 
imperial  house  was  that  its  members  were  protected,  like  its 
head,  against  all  the  attacks  of  laesa  majesttu.  As  even  the 
most  indirect  reflection  on  the  Princeps  was  treason,  because  he 
represented  the  state,  a  similar  view  was  taken  of  constructive 
wrongs  to  members  of  the  imperial  family,  because  they  were 
one  with  the  Princeps.  This  view  was  too  purely  Roman  to 
need  time  to  develop.  Even  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Princeps 
we  find  that  a  poet  has  to  expiate  by  death  the  folly  of  an 
obituary  poem  on  the  Emperor's  living  son.^ 

As  the  Princeps  was  not  a  king  he  had  no  court,  and 
"Augustus  or  Trajan  would  have  blushed  at  employing  the 
meanest  of  the  Romans  in  those  menial  offices  which,  in  the 
household  and  bedchamber  of  a  limited  monarch,  are  so  eagerly 
solicited  by  the  proudest  nobles  of  Britain."*  Yet,  although 
the  entourage  of  the  early  Principes  was  simplicity  itself,  the 
stately  life  of  the  Republican  noble  had  already  furnished  pre- 
cedents for  distinguishing  the  grades  and  privileges  of  those 
who  sought  the  Emperor's  presence.  The  younger  Gracchus 
and  Livius  Drusus  had,  at  the  daily  salutatio,  drawn  distinctions 
amongst  their  numerous  adherents;  at  the  morning  audience 
some  were  received  singly,  others  in  larger  or  in  smaller 
groups ; '  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  distinction  should 
have  been  revived  for  the  great  throng  of  callers  who  filled  the 
hall  of  the  imperial  palace.  The  amid  of  the  Princeps  were 
those  "  received  at  court,"  and  were  divided  into  friends  of  the 
first  and  second  "audience."*  From  this  body  were  selected 
the  judicial  and  administrative  advisers  of  the  Emperor  (consilium) 
as  well  as  the  comrades  (comites)  whom  he  took  with  him  when 
he  quitted  Italy  on  business  of  state.      From  the  latter,  who 

1  Tu.  Ahh.  iii.  49-51. 

*  Gibbon  cb.  iU. 

*  Senec*  (2e  Ben.  tL  84,  2  "  Apnd  nos  primi  omnium  Oncchni  et  moz  lirins 
Dmsoa  instituemnt  aegregare  tnrbiun  suam  et  alios  in  secretum  recipere,  alios  cum 
ploribns,  alios  nnirenos.  Habuenmt  itaque  isti  amicos  primos,  habuerunt 
sscondos,  nomqaam  veros." 

*  Sensca  d«  Clan.  L  10  "cohortem  primae  admisaionia "  ;  Vita  AUx.  20 
**  moderationis  tantae  fuit  .  .  .  nt  amicos  non  solum  primi  aut  sscoudi  looi  sed 
•tiam  ioferioris  aegrotantas  viasret." 
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consisted  of  senators  or  knights,  he  selected  a  group  for  a  special 
journey,^  and  employed  them  as  delegates  in  matters  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  and  military. 


§  3.  Creation,  Transmission,  and  Abrogation  of  the  Frincipate 

The  Principate  was,  in  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  an 
elective  office,  and  one  based  on  the  principle  of  occasional 
delegation.  It  was  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  state  that  there 
should  be  a  magistracy,^  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  Princeps.  Hence  there  was  no  institution  such  as 
the  Republican  interregnum  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,^  and  the  fact  that  such  gaps  did  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  Principate  shows  that  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment by  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  was  no  mere  fiction. 
The  abstract  idea  of  a  Principate  was  indeed  perfectly  realised 
at  the  death  of  the  very  first  Princeps,  in  so  far  as  responsible 
men  in  the  Roman  world  had  a  perfectly  definite  idea  of  the 
precise  powers  that  must  be  vested  in  an  individual  in  order  to 
save  that  world  from  anarchy.  Yet  Tiberius  can  pretend  to 
hesitate,  not  merely  about  assuming  the  office,  but  about  the 
nature  of  the  office  which  he  assumes ;  *  and,  although  on  the 
accession  of  his  successor,  Gains  Caesar,  the  soliti  honores  were 
conferred  en  bloc,  yet  the  idea  that  the  creation  of  a  Princeps 
was  an  act  of  special  investiture  always  clung  to  the  office.  It 
was  obvious  so  far  as  the  choice  of  the  person  was  concerned, 
but  it  even  afiected  the  powers  conferred,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  grants  made  to  Emperors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  were  in  all  probability  different,  both  in  form  and  in 
matter,  from  those  made  to  Emperors  of  the  first.^ 

The  electing  body  was  the  Roman  people,  chiefly  represented 
by  the  Senate  but  still  retaining  in  its  own  hands  the  formal 
ratification  of  most  of  the  powers  conferred.  But  the  power- 
lessness  of  this  sovereign  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  history  of 

'  Hence  such  titles  as  "comes  divi  Hadriani  in  oriente,"  "comes  Imp. 
Autonini  Ang.  et  divi  Veri  bello  Germanico"  (Wilmanns  nn.  1184,  637). 

-  p.  147. 

'*  Interregnum  might  be  used  metaphorically  of  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  one  Princeps  and  the  accession  of  another.     See  Vita  Taciti  1. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  i.  12  "dixit  forte  Tiberius  se  ut  non  toti  rei  publicae  pareni,  ita 
qaaecumque  pars  sibi  mandaretur,  ejus  tutelam  suscepturum." 

»  p.  348. 
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the  Princi|>ato.  Ab  h  rule,  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  recognise  an 
imperium  already  established  by  the  army,  whether  this  estab- 
lishment be  due  to  the  tacit  consent  of  praetorians  or  legionaries 
or  to  the  active  use  of  their  swords.  The  crucial  point  in  the 
creation  of  an  emperor  is  his  salutation  by  his  army  as 
impnator.  Such  a  salutation  did  not  mean  that  the  general 
who  accepted  it  was  Princeps ;  it  meant  only  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Principatc.  The  act  itself  was  one  of 
revolution ;  its  legality  depended  upon  its  success.  Did  the 
legions  in  other  provinces  accept  tlie  candidature,  the  Senate 
immediately  fulfilled  its  formal  task ;  did  rival  aspirants  meet 
in  battle,  it  was  always  ready  to  welcome  the  survivor.  To  be 
truly  a  Princeps  was  to  receive  the  customary  honours  and 
offices  from  the  Senate,  and  Vitellius  was  acting  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  constitution  when  he  adopU^'d  as  the  formal  date  of  his 
accession  (dies  imperii)  the  day  on  which  his  claims  had  been 
ratified  by  the  fathers.^  Vespasian  was  acting  contrary  to  that 
spirit  when  he  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  his  the  moment 
at  which  he  had  been  saluted  imperator  by  the  legions  of  Egypt.' 

Yet  although  the  history  of  the  Empire  furnishes  an  un- 
paralleled series  of  successful  revolutions,  it  must  not  be  siipposetl 
that  the  importance  of  the  Senate's  formally  transmitting  the 
succession  was  ever  questioned  or  obscured.  The  Senate's 
authority  was  rendered  stable  by  the  many  peaceful  instances  of 
dynastic  succession ;  it  was  rendered  creditable  by  such  a  stand 
as  that  made  against  the  tyrant  Maximin ;  it  was  ke|)t  alive  by 
the  fact  that  when,  in  the  days  of  the  "thirty  tyrants,"  the 
Empire  was  breaking  up,  Italy  was  still  the  only  formal  centre  of 
a  world  power ;  it  was  bound  up  with  the  magic  name  of  Rome, 
and  even  in  the  third  century  was  welcomed  with  relief  by  an 
army  sick  of  its  own  lawless  violence.' 

But  whether  we  lay  more  stress  on  the  de  facto  or  the  de  jure 
clement  in  the  act  of  election,  we  must  admit  that  the  elective 

*  Hencen  Ad.  Fr.  An.  p.  64.  Hadrian,  after  hia  salutation  by  tlie  soldiers, 
wrote  to  the  Senate  that  he  bad  been  praepropere  addressed  as  imptnUor  ( Vita 
Ifadriani  6).  Pertinaz,  after  his  appointment  had  been  accepted  by  the 
praetorian  guards,  laid  down  his  power  in  the  Senate  and  was  elected  again  (Dio 
Cass.  Izxiii.  1). 

'  Suet.  Vetp.  6. 

'  VUa  Taciti  2  (after  the  murder  of  Aurelian)  "ezercitos,  qui  ereare  im- 
peratorem  raptim  solebat,  ad  senatum  Uteras  misit  .  .  .  petena  nt  ex  ordine  sno 
principem  legerent  Yemm  senatoa,  sciens  lectoa  a  oe  principes  militibus  non 
placere,  rem  ad  milites  rettulit,  dnmque  id  Miopias  fit,  seztna  peractus  est  mensis." 
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principle  was  not  the  sole  determinant  in  the  transmission  of  the 
Principate.  It  was  crossed  by  two  others,  both  of  which  were 
typically  Roman.  These  were  the  principles  of  nomination  and 
of  hereditary  succession. 

Nomination  took  the  form  of  designation  by  some  significant 
act.  One  of  the  most  significant  modes  in  which  the  Princeps 
could  point  to  his  choice  of  a  successor  was  to  invest  an 
individual  with  an  approximation  to  those  powers  which  were  of 
the  essence  of  the  Principate,  and  thus  to  make  him  in  a  sense  a 
colleague  in  the  Empire  (collega,  consors  imperii).  The  powers 
chosen  were  the  proconsulare  imperium,  the  tribunicia  potestas,  or 
both.  It  was  thus  that  Augustus  at  different  times  designated 
Agrippa  and  Tiberius  for  the  throne,^  that  Tiberius  pointed  to 
Germanicus  and  Drusus  as  his  destined  successors,  that  Nerva 
nominated  Trajan,  Trajan  Pius,  and  Pius  Marcus  Aurelius.^ 
Although  such  a  position  is  described  as  one  of  colleagueship  in 
the  imperial  power,  yet  it  did  not  confer,  as  regards  the  imperium, 
the  most  characteristic  rights  of  the  Principate.  The  colleague 
did  not  possess  joint  command  over  the  praetorian  guard  or  the 
fleet,  nor  joint  administration  over  all  the  Caesarian  provinces,^ 
unless  these  rights  were  conferred  by  special  mandate,  as  they 
were  on  Tiberius  during  the  closing  years  of  Augustus'  life ;  * 
nor  had  the  colleague,  although  in  possession  of  an  independent 
imperium,  any  right  to  triumph,  except  by  the  will  of  the 
Princeps,^  for  his  victory  had  been  due  to  legions  which  had 

*  In  13  B.C.  Agrippa  received  tribunicia  potestas  for  five  years  (Dio  Cass. 
liv.  12).  For  Tiberius'  claims  see  Tac.  Ann,  L  8  "filius,  collega  imperii,  consors 
tribuniciae  potestatis  adsumitur." 

-  Tac.  Ann.  i.  14  (Tiberius  on  his  accession,  a.d.  14)  "Germanico  Caesari 
proconsulare  imperium  petivit " ;  iii.  56  (a.d.  22)  "  Tiberius  mittit  literas  ad 
senatum  quis  potestatem  tribuniciam  Druso  petebat."  For  Trajan  see  Plin. 
J'aneg.  8  "ante  pulvinar  Jovis  optimi  maximi  adoptio  peracta  est  .  .  .  simul 
filius,  simul  Caesar,  mox  imperator  et  consors  tribuniciae  potestatis  "  ;  Vita  Pii 
4  "adoptatus  est  (Pius)  .  .  .  factusque  est  patri  et  in  imperio  proconsulari  et 
in  tribunicia  potestate  collega";  Vita'Marci  6  (Marcus  before  he  came  to  the 
throne)  "tribunicia  potestate  donatus  est  atque  imperio  extra  urbem  pro- 
consulari." 

*  Mommsen  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  1158. 

*  Veil.  ii.  121  "cum  .  .  .  senatus  populusque  Romanus  postulante  patre 
ejus,  ut  aequum  ei  jus  in  omnibus  provinciis  exercitibusque  esset  quam  erat 
ipsi,  decreto  complexus  esset." 

'  Agrippa  twice  declined  a  triumph  oflFered  him  by  Augustus  (Dio  Cass, 
liv.  11  and  24),  and  the  Senate  conferred  the  title  of  Imperator  only  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Princeps  (Tac.  Ann.  L  58,  Germanicus  in  a.d.  15,  "exercitum 
reduzit  nomenque  imperatoris  auctore  Tiberio  accepit "). 
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taken  the  aaerameiUwn  to  another.  The  name  in^peraior  was  not 
borne  by  this  assistant  to  the  throne  unless  it  was  specially  con- 
ferred, as  it  was  by  Vespasian  on  Titus  and  by  Hadrian  on 
Antoninus  Pius.^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  possessor  of  the 
tribunicia  poUsia8  and  of  the  proconsulare  imperium  in  its  lower 
form  had  to  have  these  powers  reconferred  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  In  the  case  of  the  tmpmum,  since  it  fell  short  of 
that  required  for  the  imperial  position,  reconferment  is  probable. 
But  yet  the  possession  of  such  a  power  seemed  to  create  a  con- 
tinuity in  the  Principate,  and  the  state  seemed  never  to  have  lost 
its  head. 

A  second  mode  of  nomination  was  effected  by  the  I'rinceps 
designating  his  intended  successor  as  bis  heir.  It  was  not 
merely  that  this  was  an  effective  way  of  showing  one's  will,  but 
it  actually  pointed  to  a  transmission  of  the  crown  property 
(patrimonium)  which  accompanied  the  Principate.  Gains  at- 
tempted to  employ  this  mode  of  designation  in  favour  of  his 
sister  Drusilla,-  and  Tiberius  showed  either  that  he  had  left  the 
succession  open,  or  that  he  contemplated  a  joint  Augiistate,  by 
making  his  great -nephew  Gaius  and  his  grandson  Tiberius 
Gemellus  joint  heirs.' 

Adoption  was  as  effective  a  means  of  emphasising  one's  in 
tentions.  Such  an  adoption  by  the  Princeps  might  be  by  testa- 
ment, but  it  need  not  follow  the  legal  forms,  and  required  only 
a  public  announcement  through  a  contio  whether  in  the  Forum, 
the  Senate,  or  the  camp.^  It  was  thus  that  Galba  named  Piso 
as  his  successor,  but  adoption  usually  accompanied  the  gift  of 
quasi-imperial  power,  as  in  the  cases  of  'Tiberius,  Trajan,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  method  by  which  the  Princeps, 
sometimes  with  the  help  of  the  Senate,  could  announce  his  wishes 
as  to  the  succession  by  the  gift  of  the  name  of  Caesar.*     This 

1  MommBen  StaaUr.  U.  p.  1154. 

*  Snet.  Ottiua  24  **  (Gains  Drusillam)  heredem  quoque  bonorum  atque  imperii 
Mger  inatituit." 

'  ib.  14.  Compare  Domitian's  contention  after  the  death  of  Vospaaiao 
"  relictam  se  participem  imperii  aed  frandem  testamento  adhibitam "  (Suet 
Dom.2). 

*  Tac.  Hist.  L  15  (see  p.  850) ;  i.  17  (of  the  adoption  of  Piso  by  Qalba)  "eon- 
•ultatum  inde  pro  costris  an  in  senatu  an  in  castris  adoptio  nuncuparetnr  " ;  Snet. 
tfdlba  17  "(Oalba  Piaonem)  perduxit  in  cat*tra  ac  pro  contione  adoptavit" 
Nvrva  proclaims  on  the  Capitol  his  adoption  of  Tngan  (Dio  Caas.  IxriiL  8). 

*  See  p.  860,  n.  2.  *  p.  854. 
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was  a  constitutional  recognition  of  a  principle  of  designation 
which  had  hitherto  been  informal. 

Three  of  the  modes  of  nomination  which  we  have  mentioned 
— those  by  heirship,  adoption,  and  the  gift  of  the  name  of  Caesar 
— obviously  approach  very  closely  to  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession.  Adoption  especially  created  to  the  Roman  mind  a 
tie  only  less  strong  than  that  of  natural  birth ;  and,  whichever  of 
the  three  methods  was  employed,  it  would  have  been  considered 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  pass  over  his  own  son  or 
agnatic  descendant  in  favour  of  a  stranger.  Just  as  in  the 
Republic  son  had  succeeded  father  in  office,  so  in  the  Principate 
it  was  easy  to  gain  recognition  for  a  dynasty ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
was  only  when  the  last  of  a  line  had,  for  misgovernment  or 
other  reasons,  been  violently  overthrown,  that  the  principle  of 
selection  found  free  play.  The  magic  of  the  name  of  Caesar 
could  call  even  Claudius  to  the  throne ;  Vespasian,  the  novus 
homo,  foimd  it  easy  to  transmit  his  power ;  the  dynasty  founded 
by  Severus  ran  through  four  generations  in  spite  of  the  murder 
of  Caracalla  and  the  scandal  of  Elagabalus'  rule ;  the  death  of 
the  two  elder  Gordians  made  the  accession  of  the  third  inevitable ; 
and  Carus,  the  last  of  the  rough  soldier  emperors,  could  be 
succeeded  by  the  gentle  Numerian  and  the  extravagant  Carinus. 

The  lack  of  any  definite  principle  of  succession  combined 
with  the  warring  forces  within  the  Empire  to  make  the  position 
of  a  ruling  Emperor  one  of  dazzling  uncertainty.  The  possibility 
of  election  by  the  legions  created  a  rude  standard  of  merit,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  any  really  incapable  man  ever  sat  on 
the  Roman  throne.  But  usurpation  was  often  followed  by  de- 
thronement, tyranny  by  death  or  posthumous  disgrace ;  and 
although  such  expidsions,  executions,  and  censures  were  practi- 
cally the  work  of  the  army,  it  is  of  some  importance  for  the 
constitutional  theory  of  the  Principate  to  determine  the  legal 
form  which  dethronement  or  condemnation  assumed. 

As  it  was  the  Senate,  representing  the  people,  which  gave, 
so  it  was  this  power  which  took  away  the  Principate ;  and  the 
act  of  deposition  is  attested  in  the  cases  of  Nero,  Didius  Julianus, 
and  Maximin.^  Deposition  was  followed  by  death,  and  then 
came  the  condemnation  of  the  reign,  one  that  might  follow  even 

^  Plut.  O'Hfba  7  (a  messenger  announces  that)  6  d^fios  koI  t)  avyKXriros  airroKpd- 
Topo  rby  VaXfiaf  avayopti'aeiei' :  Herodian  ii.  12  (the  Senate)  \j/rj<pi^eTai  tov  fiiv 
{'\ov\iavbv)  dvaip(0r)vai,  dioSetx^^*'**'  ^^  ixbvov  ai'T0Kp6.Topa  tov  'X.iovripov  :    ViUi. 
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wh«ii  the  death  of  the  tyrant  had  not  been  directly  ordered  by 
the  government.*  In  its  extremest  form  this  was  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  memory  {damnatio  memoriae)  of  the  late  ruler  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  traitor  (perdtiellis).^  His  acta  were  re- 
scinded, his  name  erased  from  the  records.  A  milder  form  of 
censure  was  the  mere  neglect  of  his  acta  in  the  form  that  no 
oath  to  observe  them  was  sworn  by  magistrates  and  senators.' 
In  the  latter  case  there  was  no  wholesale  rescission  of  the  acts, 
and  each  special  case  in  which  the  late  Emperor  had  decided 
was  approved  on  its  individual  merits. 

On  the  other  hand  the  acceptance  of  a  reign  took  the  two- 
fold form  of  an  oath  to  observe  the  acta  of  the  dead  Emperor  * 
and  a  vote  to  assign  him  a  place  amongst  the  deified  Caesars. 
The  prospect  of  this  posthumous  recognition  of  the  merits  of  a 
reign  must  often  have  exercised  a  stimulating  influence  on  the 
occupant  of  the  throne,^  although  it  was  somewhat  spoilt  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  would,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  his  successor  in  office 

§  4.  The  other  Powers  in  the  State — the  Magistracy,  the  Comilia, 
and  the  Senate 

(1)  The  Magistracy 

As  the  Republican  constitution  continued  in  form  unimpaired, 
so  its  most  essential  feature,  the  magistracy,  although  subjected 

Maximini  15  "Ubi  haec  gesta  sunt  (Le.  after  the  recognition  of  the  Gordians) 
Moatus  magU  timena  Maxiuiinum  aperte  ac  libere  bostes  appellat  Maxiniinuni  et 
ftJns  fllinm." 

'  This  waa  the  case  with  Caligula,  although  the  damnatio  was  incomplete. 
See  Suet.  Clavd.  11  '^Gaii  quoqne  etsi  acta  omnia  rescidit,  diem  tamen  uecis, 
qoamvis  exordium  principatns  sui,  vetuit  inter  festos  referri." 

'  The  deposed  Nero  waa  thus  treated  as  a  traitor  (Suet.  Ner.  49  "  codicilloa 
praeripuit  legitque  se  hoatem  a  senatu  judicatum  et  quaeri  ut  puniatur  more 
Bi^orum  "). 

*  The  acta  of  Tiberius  were  not  sworn  to  (Dio  Cass.  liz.  9),  although  his 
memory  waa  not  conderone<L  His  reigu  ap|)ears  amongst  the  legitimate  pre- 
cedents for  the  authority  of  Vespasiau  in  the  lex  de  imperio,  those  of  Gains,  Nero, 
Galba,  Otho,  and  VitelliuH  being  omitted. 

*  Dio  Cans.  Ivii.  8  (Tiberius)  iwl  rcut  roO  kirpttcTov  rpdfyn  roil  rt  dXXovi 
rdrrat  &pKov  cat  ainin  dftm*. 

'  Tiberius  characteristically  enough  would  not  have  hia  acta  sworn  to  during 
liis  lifetime  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  72;  Suet.  Tib.  67),  and  some  thought  the  motive  was 
*'  ne  mox  majore  dedeoor*  impar  tantin  houoribus  inveniretur  "  (Suet  I.e. ).  Hia 
objection  to  hia  own  deiflcatiou  was  iutcrpr«t««l  by  some  as  a  sign  "degeneris 
■••iiiil"  (Tac.  .41111.  Ir.  88). 
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U)  modification,  was  still  an  integral  element  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  Principate.  Few  radical 
diflferences  were  introduced  into  the  magisterial  qualifications  or 
career;  the  innovations  affected  only  the  age  for  office,  the 
starting  point  in  the  cwrsus  honomm,  and  one  of  the  steps  in  the 
certus  ordo  magistratuum.  The  minimum  age  for  the  quaestorship 
was  now  twenty-five  years,^  for  tlie  praetorship  thirty,^  and  two 
new  qualifications  were  necessary  before  the  quaestorship  coiild 
be  held.  One  was  membership  of  the  vigintivirate,  the  aggre- 
gate of  lower  magistracies  to  which  the  sex-et-vigintiviratus  of 
the  Republic  had  now  shrunk.^  The  other,  perhaps  originally 
a  practical  rather  than  a  legal  qualification,  was  the  tenure  of 
the  military  tribunate,^  the  latter  being  held  generally  after  one 
of  the  magistracies  in  the  vigintivirate  had  been  administered. 
This  change,  though  apparently  formal,  meant  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  nobility.  The  possibilities  of 
culture,  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Rhodes, 
were  now  almost  extinct.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  the  aspirant 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the  State  might  be  serving  with 
Caesar's  legions  on  the  frontier.  It  was  through  the  Emperor's 
grace  that  he  attained  a  military  position  which  was  at  least  a 
practically  necessary  qualification  for  the  magistracy ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  the  young  soldier  entered  on  the  race  for 
higher  honours ;  as  an  ex-praetor,  even  at  times  as  an  ex-quaestor, 
he  might  be  made  the  general  of  a  brigade  Qegatus  legionis),  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  the  government  of  a  military,  or  the 
administration  of  a  civil,  province.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
the  true  military  character  of  the  new  monarchy  than  the  fact 
that  even  its  civil  and  Republican  posts  were  administered  by 

*  Dio  Cass,  lii,  20.  Here  it  is  made  the  age  for  entrance  into  the  Senate  ; 
but  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  is  meant.  Cf.  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  xii. 
6,  1  "  quaestoria  aetas. " 

*  Dio  Cass.  I.e.  Dispensations  from  these  rules  might  be  given  by  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  jus  liberorum  ("ut  singuli  anni  per  singulos  liberos  re- 
mittantur "  Dig.  4,  4,  2),  or  to  members  of  the  imperial  house  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
29  "Per  idem  tempus  (a.d.  20)  Neronem  e  liberis  Germanici  jam  ingressnni 
juventam  (Tiberius)  commendavit  patribus,  utque  munere  capessendi  viginti^iratu^ 
solvcretur  et  quinquennio  matnrius  quam  per  leges  quaesturam  peteret  .  .  . 
postnlavit "). 

^  Dio  Cass.  liv.  26  ;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  29,  quoted  in  the  last  note. 

*  In  inscriptions  of  the  early  Principate  the  vigintivirate  is  sometimes  not 
found  in  the  list  of  hon&res.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  omitted  than 
that  it  was  an  alternative  to  the  military  tribunate.  See  Mommsen  Staatsr.  i. 
y.  644  n.  4. 
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Idlers ;  nothing  explains  more  adequately  the  subservience  of 
t;  Senate  than  the  fact  that  it  was  composed  mainly  of  ex- 
ticers,  trained  in  the  habits  of  rigid  obedience  and  in  un- 
ivering  respect  to  the  saerammnhun — of  men  to  whom  Caesar 
IS  not  Princeps  but  Imperator. 

With  respect  to  the  steps  in  office  which  followed  the  quaestor- 
lip,  a  further  change  was  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  candi- 
i.ites  to  burden  themselves  with  the  aedileship,  now  that  its 
powers  of  bribery  were  of  no  avail,  and  with  the  now  undis- 
tinguished tribunate  of  the  Plebs.  The  rule  was  laid  down  that 
between  the  quaestorship  and  praetorship  a  Patrician  must  hold 
the  curule  aedileship,  a  Plebeian  one  of  the  two  aedileships  or 
the  tribunate.^  An  exemption  from  this  lengthy  course  could, 
iiowever,  be  given  by  an  exercise  of  the  imperial  right  of  adledio. 
This  was  the  conferment  of  an  artificial  magisterial  rank.  In 
form  it  was  a  power  exercised  in  the  revision  of  the  list  of  the 
Senate  and  elevated  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  within  that 
order.  But  the  adledio  also  had  the  effect  of  qualifying  for  the 
igistracy  immediately  above  the  rank  thus  artificially  assigned 
J  lie  who  was  adkcius  inter  quaesturios  was  qualified  for  the 
tribunate,  one  adUetus  inter  tribunicios  for  the  praetorship,  and 
one  adUehu  inter  praetorios  for  the  consulship.  The  consulship 
was  amongst  civic  magistracies  still  the  crown  of  a  political 
career ;  hence  the  rarity  of  adlection  inter  ecmsulares.^ 

A  smaller  honour  was  the  conferment  by  the  Senate,  generally 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Princeps,  of  the  omamenta  of  a  magistracy 
(qiuusloria,  praetoria,  consularia)  on  one  who  had  not  held  the 
magistracy  itself.  This  honour  gave  no  right  of  entry  into  the 
Senate,  and  none  of  holding  the  magistracy  next  in  rank  to  that 
whose  ornaments  were  conferred,'  but  merely  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  insignia  of  an  office  at  festivals  and  on  other  public 
occasions ;  *  it  may,  however,  have  given  the  right  of  voting  with 
the  class  of  senators  whose  omamenta  were  conferred,  if  the 
person  honoured  was  already  provided  with  a  seat  at  the  Senate.^ 

*  Dio  Cms.  liL  20. 

*  Its  nae  by  Macriniu  in  the  third  oentnry  excited  opposition  (Dio  Can.  IzrviiL 
13).     See  Momroaen  SUuUar.  ii.  p.  942. 

'  Dio  Cms.  liv.  19  (of  Tiberias  in  16  B.O.)  ivrfa-Hrpfit  yip,  Kotrtp  rdt  rrpa- 
nr)rucdf  ri^idt  fx*^  (Tiberias  had  received  the  omamenta  praetoria  in  19  B.C., 
see  c  10) ;  c.  32  Drosas  iyoparSfiot  .  .  .  Kolrtp  r&t  ffrparrfytKiit  riftiis  fx***' 
ivtitlx^  :  cf.  c.  22. 

*  Snet  Auif.  85  ;  Dio  Cass.  Iriii.  12.  *  Mommsen  Staattr.  i.  p.  458. 
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This  distinction  was  by  no  means  reserved  for  persons  legally 
qualified  for  the  magistracy ;  it  might  be  granted  to  knights 
high  up  in  the  imperial  service,  such  as  the  praefects  of  the 
guard  ^  and  of  the  watch,^  or  to  provincial  procurators.^  Claudius 
granted  it  to  imperial  freedmen,*  and  we  find  that  even  senators 
excluded  from  the  curia  were  sometimes  left  the  omamentu  of 
their  rank.^ 

The  permission  to  use  the  ornaments  of  a  triumph  (ornamentu 
iriumphoMa)  was  the  result  of  the  limitation  of  the  right  to  the 
actual  triumph.  The  application  of  the  principle  that  this  right 
was  inconsistent  with  a  subordinate  imperium,^  had,  when  applied 
to  the  Principate,  the  effect  of  legally  confining  triumphs  to  the 
Princeps  alone ;  for  the  governors  of  his  own  provinces  were 
merely  his  delegates,  while  those  of  senatorial  provinces,  though 
nominally  in  independent  authority,  had  as  a  rule  no  armies  at 
their  command.'^  The  triumphal  insignia  might,  however,  be 
granted  by  the  Senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  Princeps.* 

The  election  to  the  magistracies  will  be  more  fitly  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  comitia  and  the  Senate.  The  obligations  to 
which  their  holders  bound  themselves  on  their  appointment  were 
those  of  the  Republic,  with  the  exception  that  the  jus  jurandum 
in  leges  was  amplified  by  the  inclusion  of  the  valid  acta  of  the 
Princeps — those,  that  is,  of  a  living  or  a  previous  emperor  whose 
binding  character  had  been  recognised  by  oath.^ 

^  The  consular  insignia  were  granted  to  Nymphidius  and  to  Crispinns  nnder 
Nero  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  72 ;  xvi.  17) ;  the  praetorian  insignia  to  Sejanus  and  to  Macro 
under  Tiberius  (Dio  Cass.  IviL  19  ;  Iviii.  12). 

*  Quaestorian  insignia  were  granted  to  Laco  under  Tiberius  (Dio  Cass.  Iviii.  12). 
'  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  21   "consularia  insignia  Ciloni  (procurator  of  Pontus)  .  .   . 

deceruuntur " ;  Suet.  Claud.  24  "  omamenta  consularia  etiam  procuratoribus 
ducenariis  indulsit." 

*  As  the  praetorian  insignia  to  Pallas,  the  quaestorian  to  Narcissus  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  53  ;  xi.  38).     Cf.  Suet.  Claud.  28. 

'  Siiet.  Aug.  35  (Augustus)  "quosdam  ad  excusandi  se  verecundiam  compulit : 
servavitque  etiam  excusatis  insigne  vestis  et  spectandi  in  orchestra  epulandiquc 
publicejus."  ®  p.  156. 

^  In  an  exceptional  case,  such  as  Junius  Blaesus'  command  in  Africa,  the  pro- 
consul might  be  saluted  imperator  on  the  permission  of  the  Princeps  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  74),  and  the  first  condition  of  a  triumph  be  fulfilled.  But  this  incident,  dating 
from  A.D.  22,  was  the  last  of  its  kind  on  record. 

^  Suet.  A^ig.  38  "super  triginta  ducibus  justos  triumphos  et  aliquanto  pluribus 
trinmphalia  omamenta  decemenda  curavit";  VVilmanns  n.  11451.  19  "senatus 
.  .  .  triumphal  ibus  ornamentis  honoravit  anctore  imp.  Caesare  Augusto  Vespasi- 
ano  "  ;  Index  p.  609. 

*  Dio  Cass.  lix.  9.  The  obligation  to  swear  t»  acta  Caeaaris  had,  with  reference 
to  the  acts  of  the  first  Caesar,  began  in  45  B.o.  (App.  B.C.  ii.  106),  and  had  been 
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If  we  turn  now  to  the  individual  oRicos,  wo  find  that  the 
tiNSULB  are  sU]!  the  officially  recognised  heads  of  tho  Republic 
and  of  the  Senate.  On  the  suspension  of  tho  Princi|)uto  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  state,'  and  we  find  them  acting  in 
accordance  with  this  character.  It  was  the  consuls  who,  on  the 
deposition  of  Noro,  sent  despatches  to  Galba  with  tho  news  of 
his  selection,'  and  it  was  by  the  surrender  of  his  dagger  to  a 
consul  that  the  abdication  of  Vitellius  was  effected.''  The  dignity 
of  the  office  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one  in 
which  a  citizen  might  have  the  Princeps  as  a  colleague,  and  still 
more  by  the  view  of  a  gracious  emperor  that,  when  he  was 
performing  the  functions  of  that  office,  tho  vast  dignity  of  the 
Frincipatu  was  for  a  moment  lost  in  that  of  the  consulship.^  As 
presidents  of  the  Senate  the  consuls  were  partners  in  it«  nominal 
sovereignty.  They  guided  its  jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  matters,  and  in  the  former  may  have  acted  as  its  com- 
missioners. They* also  possessed  in  their  own  right  high  judicial 
functions — in  matters  of  trust  {fidn  eommissa),  for  instance — 
which  were  originally  delegated  to  them  by  the  Princeps,  and  of 
which  we  shall  treat  elsewhere. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  consulship  was  such  a  prize,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  occupation  led  to  tho  filling  of  other 
high  offices — the  government  of  certain  senatorial  and  imperial 
provinces  and  the  praefecture  of  the  city — induced  a  shortening 
of  its  tenure  and  a  consequent  multiplication  of  the  individuals 
who  might  enjoy  its  privileges  and  become  qualified  for  other 
duties.  Tho  oxpensiveness  of  the  office  may  also  have  contri- 
buted to  this  end ;  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  occupants 
would  lessen  the  pecuniary  burden  imposed  by  the  celebration 
of  games.*  Even  the  half-yearly  consulships  of  the  early 
Principate  become  in  course  of  time  very  infrequent,  and  we 

miawed  during  the  triumvirate  (Dio  Cass.  xlviL  18),  the  formula  running  ae 
nihil  eonira  acta  Caesaris  /acturum.  For  the  obligation  as  continued  in  the 
Principate  cf.  p.  S6S. 

'  Uerodian  (iL  12),  with  reference  to  the  downfall  of  Didius  Julianas,  speaks 
of  the  consols  ot  rd  rijt  'Puinrit  ^ockcu'  tiwdaaw  owrji^iKa  &»  rd  rijs  PaciXelai 
turivpa  i.  •  Plut  Oalia  8.  »  Tac.  Ilitt.  iii.  68. 

*  Plin.  Paneg.  77  "comitia  consnlnm  obibat  ipxe  (Tn^<^°') ;  tautum  ez 
renuntiatione  eorum  voluptatis  quantum  prins  ez  destinatione  capiebat  .  .  . 
Adibat  aliquis  nt  principeni ;  respondebat  se  consulem  esse." 

*  On  the  consuls  was  laid  the  burden  of  certain  newly-established  festiTals 
snch  as  those  celebrating  the  Natalia  of  Angnstus  and  the  victory  of  Actium  ( Dio 
rnss.  Iri.  46  ;  liz.  20). 
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subsequently  find  a  tenure  of  but  four  or  two  months.^  Those 
appointed  for  1st  January  were  ordinarii,  the  others  suffecti,'^  and 
the  whole  year  was  dated  by  the  names  of  the  former. 

The  number  of  the  praetors  varied  under  Augustus  and  his 
successors  from  ten  to  eighteen.  Twelve,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sixteen  are  found  at  various  times,  and  the  final  limit  of  eighteen 
was  still  maintaining  itself  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.^  The  reason 
for  this  expansion  of  their  numbers  was  their  utility  for  the 
enlarged  jurisdiction  of  the  period.  The  Eepublican  functions 
of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  continued, 
until  those  of  the  latter  became  extinct,  perhaps  soon  after  the 
conferment  of  citizenship  on  the  whole  Roman  world  by  Cara- 
calla  (212  A.D.);*  while  other  praetors  were  guides  of  the 
qwaestiones  perpetuae,  until  the  disappearance  of  these  commissions 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.^  But  new  spheres  of 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  claimed  the  attention  of  others.  Thus 
Claudius  instituted  two  praetors  for  adjudication  on  trusts 
(Jidei  commissarii),^  Nerva  one  for  the  decision  of  cases  arising 
between  the  fiscus  and  private  individuals  (fiscalis),'^  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  another  for  the  granting,  and  perhaps  for  the  control, 
of  guardians  (tutelaris).^  For  a  short  time  the  administration  of 
the  aerarium  was  also  in  the  hands  of  praetors.^ 

Most  of  the  specific  functions,  which  the  aediles  had  exer- 
cised during  the  Republic,  now  passed  to  other  hands  or  were 
shorn  of  their  importance.  The  history  of  the  later  Republic 
had  shown  how  incompetent  these  ofl&cials  were  to  exercise  an 
adequate  control  of  the  market,  and  the  cura  annonae  passed  to 
the  Princeps  and  to  the  praefecture  established  by  him.  Their 
police  functions  were  to  a  large  extent  absorbed  by  the  praefec- 
ture of  the  city,  but  they  still  destroyed  books  condemned  by  the 

^  See  Mommsen  Staatsr.  ii.  pp  .84-87.  The  climax  was  reached  with  twenty- 
five  consulships  in  a  single  year  (189  a.d.)  under  Commodus  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxii.  12  ; 
Vita  Commodi  6). 

2  Vita  Alexandri  43.  '  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  32. 

*  Marini  Atti  Arvali  p.  784. 

•  Dio  Cassius,  lii.  cc.  20,  21  (speech  of  Maecenas),  may  mean  to  imply  their 
existence  in  his  own  time.  Geib  (Criminalprocess  pp.  392-397)  assigns  their  dis- 
appearance to  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

'  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  32  "divus  Claudius  duos  praetores  adjecit  qui  de 
fidei  commisso  jus  dicerent,  ex  quibus  unum  divus  Titus  detraxit :  et  adjecit  divus 
Nerva  qui  inter  fiscum  et  privatos  jus  diceret."  '  See  last  note. 

®  Vita  Marci  10  "praetorem  tutelarem  primus  fecit,  cum  ante  tutores  a  con- 
Bulibus  poscerentur,  ut  diligentius  de  tutoribus  tractaretur." 

»  See  §  5. 
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Senate,'  and  attempted  to  carry  out  the  sumptuary  laws.*  The 
OMTO  urbis  still  entailed  on  them  the  duty  of  keeping  clean  the 
streets  of  Rome  '  and  u  supervision  over  places  of  public  resort.^ 
Much  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction  must  have  lapsed  with  the 
disappearance  of  trials  before  the  comitia,  but  they  still  retain  a 
power  of  inflicting  fines  and  seizing  pledges — one  which  was 
limited  and  regulated  during  the  reign  of  Nero  ' — and  the  special 
dvil  jurisdiction  of  the  curule  aediles  still  continues." 

The  QUAESTORS  still  maintained  their  functions  as  financial 
officials  and  general  assistants  to  the  magistrates.  Their  number 
had  been  raised  by  Caesar  to  forty,  hut  was  again  reduced  to 
twenty  by  Augustus.^  For  a  time  two  quuestors  had  the 
guardianship  of  the  aerariwn^  and  others  were  in  the  public 
provinces  the  financial  and  judicial  assistants  of  the  proconsuls.^ 
Four  more  were  assigned  to  the  consuls,  two  to  each,  as  their 
agents  and  assistants ;  ^®  while  the  Princcps  himself  employed 
two,  commended  by  himself  (qtiaestores  Augtuti,  guaestores  candidati 
principis),  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reading  his  despatches  to  the 
Senate.'^  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  step  was  taken  which 
"  put  up  the  quaestorship  for  sale,"  ^^  and  associated  it  with  a 
function  that  clung  to  it  longer  than  any  other.  This  was  the 
exhibition  of  gladiatorial  games  at  the  cost  of  the  exhibitor,^^  a 

'  On  the  condemnation  of  the  history  of  Cremutius  Cordu.s  in  a.  d.  25  "  libroa 
per  tedilea  crenundos  cenauere  patree  "  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  85). 

•  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62-65  (a.d.  22). 

•  We  hear  of  Vespasian  during  the  reign  of  Caligula  iyopavofiovprSt  re  .  .  . 
Ktd  TTfi  rOv  (rreruwwp  KaOapeiirtirot  ivtfuXovftipov  (Dio  Cass.  liz.  12).  Cf.  Suet. 
Vup.5. 

^  Tac.  Ann,  IL  85  (a.d.  19)  "  Vistilia  praetoria  familia  genita  licentiam  stnpri 
apnd  aediles  mlgaverat" 

'  ib.  xiii.  28  (a.d.  56)  "cohibita  artius  et  aedilium  potestas  statutumque 
quantum  comleii,  quantum  plebei  pignoris  caperent  vel  poenae  inrogarent." 

•  Gains  InsL  L  6  (of  the^tM  edicendi)  "aroplissimum  jus  est  in  edictis  dnonun 
praetorum  .  .  .  item  in  edictis  aedilium  curulium."  Their  edict  was  codified 
under  Hadrian,  and  appears  in  Dig.  21,  1. 

'  Karlowa  (RtehUgaek,  L  p.  63*2)  thus  distributes  them — two  urban,  four  of  the 
consuls,  twelve  for  the  pnblic  provinces,  and  two  attached  to  the  Emperor. 

"  See  I  5.  'See  chap.  x\. 

>*  The  practice  first  began  in  38  B.a  (Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  43).  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xvL 
34  "Turn  ad  Thraseam  in  hortis  sgentem  quaestor  consults  missus."  They  were 
selected  by  the  consuls  themselves  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15,  8). 

"  Dig.  1,  1.3,  1,  2  and  4  "sane  non  omnes  quaestores  provincias  sortiebantur, 
verum  except!  erant  candidati  principis . . .  qui . . .  epijitulas  ejus  in  senatu  legunt" 

^  Tac.  Ann.  xL  22  (A.D.  47)  "quaestnra  .  .  .  velut  venundaretur." 

^  The  obligation  imposed  in  47  was  modified  in  54  A.a  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  22  ; 
xiiL  5),  but  was  renewsd  under  Domitian  (Suet.  Dom.  4). 

2b 
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pecuniary  burden  which  henceforth  fell  on  every  aspirant  for  higher 
office,  until  Severus  Alexander  ordained  that  only  the  quaestores 
candidati  should  themselves  defray  the  expenses  of  these  spec- 
tacles, the  cost  of  the  games  given  by  the  others  being  defrayed 
from  the^cM5.^ 

The  TRIBUNES  OF  THE  Plebs  were  not  colleagues  of  the 
Princeps,  for  the  tribunicia  potestas  was  not  the  tribunate,  and 
the  actions  in  virtue  of  it  were  not  even  theoretically  subject 
to  the  tribunes'  veto.  But  their  great  negative  powers  were 
still  occasionally  exercised  in  some  departments  of  state  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Principate.  Like  the  office  itself, 
however,  they  were  but  a  shadow  of  those  of  the  Republic.^ 
The  intercessio  against  decrees  of  the  Senate  might  be  attempted 
when  unimportant  matters,  such  as  the  right  to  scourge  actors, 
were  under  discussion,^  or  might  be  employed  as  a  warning  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Princeps  should  be  consulted  on  the  business 
in  hand.*  In  higher  matters  of  state  its  exercise  might  mean 
danger  or  death  to  the  tribune  who  mistook  the  fictitious  for 
the  real  Republic,  or  who,  recognising  the  tyranny,  chose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  Emperor.^  The  right  of  auxilium  was  still 
exercised  against  a  praetor  in  56  A.D.,6  and  appealed  to  by  an 
Emperor  in  69.'^  But  this,  too,  soon  disappeared  to  leave  no  trace. 
In  the  early  Principate  the  tribunes  seem  to  have  possessed  some 

^  Vita  Alexandri  43  "quaestores  candidatos  ex  saa  pectmia  jussit  munera 
populo  dare  .  .  .  arcarios  vero  instituit,  qui  de  area  fisci  ederent  munera  eademque 
parciora. " 

'''  The  tribunate  is  to  the  younger  Pliny  "inanis  umbra  et  sine  honore  nomen  " 
{Ep.  i.  23). 

^  Tac.  Ann.  i.  77  (a.d.  15,  on  the  proposal  of  jus  virgarum  in  histriones) 
"intercessit  Haterius  Agrippa  tribunus  plebei  increpitusque  est  Asinii  Galli 
oratione,  silente  Tiberio,  qui  ea  simulacra  libertatis  senatui  praebebat." 

*  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  9  (a.d.  69,  on  the  praetors  of  the  aerarium  announcing  a 
deficit)  "cum  perrogarent  seutentias  consules,  Volcatius  Tertullinus  tribunus 
plebis  intercessit,  ne  quid  super  tanta  re  principe  absente  statueretur. "  Tills  is 
the  last  recorded  instance  of  the  intercessio  (Momms.  i^aatsr.  ii.  p.  309  n.  1). 

^  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47  [53]  (in  a.d.  37  a  woman  was  accused  of  majestas)  "  qua 
damnata  cum  praemium  accusatori  decemeretur,  Junius  Otho  tribunus  plebei 
intercessit,  unde  .  .  .  mox  Othoni  exitium."  Rusticus  Arulenus,  a  JUtgrans 
juvenis,  offered  to  veto  the  decree  of  the  Senate  which  condemned  Thrasea  Paetus 
in  A.D.  66  (xvi.  26). 

*  ib.  xiii.  28  "  inter  Vibullium  praetorem  et  plebei  tribunum  Antistium  ortum 
certamen,  quod  immodestos  fan  tores  histrionum  et  a  praetore  in  vincla  ductos 
tribunos  omitti  jussisset." 

'  Tac  Hist.  ii.  91  (Vitellius,  when  Emperor,  attacked  by  Helvidius  Priscus  in 
the  Senate)  "  commotus  .  .  .  nou  t&men  ultra  quam  tribunos  plebis  in  auxilium 
spretae  potestatis  advocavit." 
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right  of  summoning  civil  cases  from  the  Italian  tovrns  to  Rome,^ 
probably  through  an  exercise  of  the  veto;  and,  although  their 
criminal  jurisdiction  had  disappeared  with  the  comitia,  they 
retained  some  power  of  indicting  tines  (muliM),  which  was  limited 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.*  There  is  also  evidence  that  they  still 
possessed  the  right  of  veto  in  civil  jurisdiction.'  Amongst  posi- 
tive powers  their  presidency  of  the  Senate  still  survives,  as  we 
shall  see  in  dealing  with  that  body. 

The  office  of  tribune,  since  it  conferred  little  distinction,  was 
by  no  means  an  object  of  ambitiou ;  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  ten  places  filled  led  to  the  inclusion  of  this  magistracy,  as 
one  of  the  necessary  steps,  in  the  cursus  honorwn,*  and  sometimes 
to  more  drastic  measures  such  as  the  selection  of  ex-quaestors  by 
lot  under  Augustus,^  or  the  reception  of  members  of  the  eques- 
trian order  under  Claudius.®  Yet,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
the  tribunate  survivetl  the  Principate,  and  tribunes  are  named  in 
imperial  despatches  of  the  fourth  century.' 


(2)  The  CamUia, 

An  element  in  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  by  Augustus, 
after  the  provisional  government  of  the  Triumvirate  was  over, 
was  a  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  popular  assemblies.^  But  it  was 
impossible  that  their  purely  loc^  character  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  imperial  interests  of  the  day,  or  that  their  popular 
character  should  be  consistent  with  the  rule  of  the  Princeps  and 
his  nobility.  For  a  moment  they  remained  to  a  certain  extent  a 
reality,  and  throughout  the  Principate  they  exercised  the  shadow 
of  power  which  was  sufficient  to  express  the  still  siuriving  theory 
of  popular  sovereignty. 

I^Vom  the  first  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powers  of  the 

*  In  A.D.  56  they  wen  forbidden  "  TOCAre  ez  Italia  cum  quibos  lege  agi  poeaet " 
(Tkc  ^1111.  ziiL  28).     See  Appendix.  a  rp,^^  j  ^^ 

'  Jnvenal  vii.  2i28  "Ran  tamen  meroes,  quae  cognitione  triboni  hon  egeat." 
The  words  donbtleas  mean  "which  does  not  lead  to  the  appdicUio."  In  such  a 
caae  eren  the  Republican  tribunes  took  "cognisance  "  of  the  merits  of  the  appeal 
The  explanation  that  the  tribunes  were  now  giren  some  extraordinary  jurisdiction 
in  ciril  cases  is  unnecessary. 

*  p.  866.  »  Dlo  Cass.  liv.  26.  •  lb.  Ix.  11. 

^  e.g.  CM.  6,  60,  1  (a.d.  319)  "Imp.  Constantinus  A.  oonsulibus,  praetoribua 
tribnnis  plebis  senatui  salutem." 

'  Suet.  Aug.  40  "  Comitiorum  qooque  pristinum  Jus  reduxit" 
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comitia  had  been  transferred  wholly  to  the  Princeps ;  for  to  him 
belonged  the  rights  of  declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  and  of 
forming  alliances ;  ^  while  the  criminal  jurisdiction  which  the 
people  exercised  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  was  no  longer 
necessary,  for  while  the  more  definite  portion  of  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  quaestiones,^  the  more  indefinite  now  fell  under  the 
extraordinary  cognisance  of  the  Senate.  Legislative  power 
tended  to  centre  more  and  more  in  the  Princeps  and  Senate,  and 
it  is  only  during  the  first  century  that  enactments  are  mentioned 
which  have  the  true  forms  of  leges  and  plehiscUa.^  The  right  of 
election  was  the  most  permanent  of  the  popular  prerogatives. 
Under  Augustus  the  people  still  chose  its  magistrates,  although 
the  choice  was  considerably  influenced  by  the  Princeps ;  *  and 
after  Tiberius  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  had  caused  all  the 
real  elements  of  election — the  profession,  the  nomination,  the 
vote — to  be  transferred  to  the  Senate,^  the  formal  renuntiatio  of 
the  successful  candidates  (an  integral  part  of  the  election)  ^  still 
continued  to  be  made  to  the  people  down  to  the  third  century.^ 
It  is  only  in  respect  to  the  consulship  that  there  is  a  doubt 
whether,  during  the  first  century  A.D.,  more  than  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  result  was  not  efiected  in  the  comitia.  The 
evidence  is  conflicting,  but  the  indications  of  a  formal  popular  con- 
trol of  these  appointments  are  on  the  whole  outweighed  by  those 
which  refer  to  the  Senate  the  real  elements  of  election — rendered 
nugatory  at  times  by  the  way  in  which  the  Princeps  exercised 
his  powers  of  nomination.^  There  can  be  little  question,  ho^^ 
ever,  that  in  the  later  Principate  the  consular,  like  all  other, 

1  p.  344, 

^  Dio  Cass.  Ivi.  40  (Augustus)  iK  .  .  .  tou  d-qnov  rb  SiffKpiTov  iv  rais  Siayvdi- 
<T€<nv  is  T7)v  tC)v  diKaffTTipicov  aKpi^eiav  iJ.era(TTr]<Ta.s. 

'  e.g.  the  Julian  laws  passed  by  Augustus  in  the  concUitim  plebis,  the  lex  Jtmia 
Norbana  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  plebiscita  of  Claudius.  The  last  known  lex  is 
an  agrarian  law  of  Nerva  (Dig.  47,  21,  3,  1). 

*  Dio  Cass.  liii.  21  (when  the  election  was  entrusted  to  the  people,  Augustus) 
iireneXeiTO  Sttws  /iijr'  dveirin^Seioi  iitjt'  iK  irapaKeXedffeus  ij  Kal  Se/cacryUoO  diro- 
SeiKviJuvTai.  Cf.  Tac.  Ann,  i.  15  "potissima  arbitrio  principis,  quaedam  tamen 
studiis  tribuuni  fiebant." 

^  Tac.  Ann.  i.  15.  The  change  was,  we  are  told  by  Velleius  (ii.  124),  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Augustus. 

8  p.  188.  '  Dio  Cass.  Iviii.  20. 

*  p.  349.  In  O.I.L.  vi.  10213  we  find  a  notice  of  "improbae  coniitiae  in 
Aventino,  ubi  (Sej)anus  cos.  factus  est."  We  find  Vitellius  canvassing  for  his 
candidates  in  the  circus  (Tac.  Hid.  ii.  91  "comitia  consuluiii  cum  candidatis 
civiliter  celebrans  omnem  intimae  plebis  rumorem  in  tlieatro  ut  spectator,  in 
circo  ut  fautor  adfectavit ").     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  ab  senatu  destinatus  in 
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elections  were  vested  in  the  Senate.  The  Burvival  of  the  romilia 
into  the  third  century,  whether  for  the  pnrjKxsc  of  the  renuniiatio 
or  for  that  of  ratifyinj;  the  |)owcr8  of  the  I'rincciMi,  wa«  no  mere 
mus-meeting  informally  assembled.  The  stately  forms  of  the 
Republic  were  preserved,  and  when  the  centuries  were  assembled 
the  red  flag  still  flew  from  the  Janiculum.^ 

(3)  The  Senate 

It  was  through  the  Senate  of  the  Principate  that  the  idea  of 
popular  sovereignty  was  most  practically  and  even  most  formally 
expressed ;  and,  as  the  Principate  claimed  and  even  tried  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  extraordinary  magistracy  of  a  Republic, 
the  most  infinite  pains  was  taken  with  this  body  to  give  it 
dignity,  stability,  and  weight  We  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the 
senatorial  "  order  "  which  was  created  during  the  Principate ;  it 
vras  from  this  order  that  the  Senate  was  recruited,  and  the  will 
of  the  Princeps  could  be  very  distinctly  asserted  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  the  great  council.  Entrance  was,  as  in  the  Re- 
public, chiefly  through  the  magistracy,  the  tenure  of  the  quaestor- 
ship  qualifying  for  a  seat  at  the  board.  When,  therefore,  the 
Senate  became  itself  the  electing  body,  the  principle  of  entrance 
was  one  of  cooptation ;  and  as  the  Princeps  did  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  influence  the  selection  of  quaestors  by  his  commendaHo,- 
the  principle  was  something  more  than  a  mere  theory.  But  we 
shall  see  that  he  often  gave  the  latus  davus  which  admitted  to 
the  senatorial  order;  we  have  seen  that  he  advanced  to  the  military 
tribunate,  which  became  one  of  the  qualiflcations  for  the  quaestor- 
ship  ;  ^  he  might  also  have  exercised  an  influence  in  the  formal 
nomination  of  candidates  for  this  office ;  while  his  right  of  adleciio,* 
when  exercised  with  reference  to  persons  who  had  not  been 
magistrates,  gave  him  the  power  of  actually  creating  senators. 

The  qualifications  for  the  Senate  had  reference  to  age,  wealth, 
and  birth.  As  twenty -Ave  was  the  minimum  age  for  the 
quaestorship,  a  man  might  be  a  senator  at  twenty- six. ^     The 

the  ioscription  qaotod  on  p.  349  n.  6.  Dio  Cassias  (Hz.  20),  in  speaking  of  the 
temporary  restoration  of  popular  elections  by  Calignla,  mentions  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  oonsnlMhip. 

>  Dio  Cam.  zzzrii.  28. 

«  p.  889.  »  p.  364.  *  p.  366. 

^  p.  364.  Hence  the  expression  "nondnm  senatoria  aetate"  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
28  ;  BitL  iv.  42). 
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census  required,  though  it  varied  from  time  to  time  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  was  finally  fixed  at  a  million  sesterces.^ 
Ingenuitas  was  required — Claudius  even  demanded  free  birth 
through  three  generations  ^ — and  it  was  counted  one  of  the  abuses 
of  tyrannical  rule  when  the  favour  of  Emperors  admitted  freed- 
men  into  the  Senate.^  For  a  time  the  council  maintained  its 
mainly  Eoman  character,  but  "  new  men "  from  Italy  and  the 
provinces  crept  in  with  the  censorships  of  Claudius  and  Vespasian,* 
and  the  former  Emperor  even  granted  admission  to  the  Gallic 
Aedui,  perhaps  by  an  employment  of  his  right  of  adlectio.^  The 
reception  of  provincials  finally  became  so  frequent  that,  to  give 
them  an  Italian  interest,  it  was  decreed  by  Trajan  that  one- 
third  of  their  property  must  be  invested  in  land  in  Italy ,^  a 
quota  that  was  changed  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  one-fourth.'^ 

Removal  from  the  Senate  belonged  to  the  Emperor  either  as 
censor,  when  he  exercised  the  discretionary  moral  judgment 
which  had  been  associated  with  the  Republican  lectio,^  or  in 
virtue  of  that  power  of  revision  which,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
associated  with  the  Principate.^  The  chief  grounds  of  exclusion 
were  lack  of  the  requisite  census,  refusal  to  take  the  oath  in  acta 
Caesaris  which  was  demanded  of  senators  as  of  magistrates,^*'  or 
condemnation  for  crime.  The  Senate  itself,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  judicial  power,  could  add  to  the  sentence  which  it  inflicted 
on  a  senator  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  house ;  ^^  it  might 
even  make  this  expulsion  a  punishment  for  calumnious  accusa- 
tion. ^^     xhe  revised  list  of  the  Senate  (album  senatorium)  was 

»  Dio  Cass,  liv,  17,  30  ;  Tac.  Ann.  L  75,  iL  37. 

^  He  declared  "non  lecturnm  se  senatorem  nisi  civis  Romani  abnepotem" 
(Suet.  aaud.  24). 

'  Vita  Comniodi  6  "ad  cujus  (Cleandri)  nutum  etiam  libertini  in  senatum 
atque  in  patricios  lecti  sunt "  ;  Vita  Elagdbali  11  "  Fecit  libertos  praesides,  legates, 
consnles,  duces." 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  4  "simul  novi  homines  e  municipiis  et  coloniis  atque  etiam 
provinciis  in  senatum  crebro  adsumpti"  ;  Suet.  Vesp.  9  "Amplissimos  ordines 
.  .  .  purgavit  supplevitque,  recenso  senatu  et  equite  .  .  •  honestissimo  quoque 
Italicorum  ac  provincialium  adlecto." 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xL  25  ;  Prof.  Pelham  in  Classical  Review  ix.  p.  441. 

«  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  19.  '  Vita  Marci  11. 

*  For  the  infliction  of  such  a  Tiota  by  Domitian  see  Suet.  Dom,  8,  "  quaestoriui 
virum,  quod  ge.sticulandi  saltandique  studio  teneretur,  movit  senatu." 

«  p.  347. 

'"  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42  (Tiberius)  "Apidium  .   .    .  Merulam,  quod  in  acta  divi 
Augusti  non  juraverat,  albo  senatorio  erasit." 
•'  ib.  iii.  17  ;  vL  48. 
"  ib.  iv.  31 ;  xii.  59. 
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l><>st(><l  lip  publicly  every  year,^  and  the  Emperor  appeared  at 
ttu-  Ik. Ill  of  this  list  as  princeps  tenatm.*  The  number  of  the 
Sonato  uus  fixed  by  Augustus  at  600,'  and,  as  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  quaestors, 
the  size  of  the  body  into  which  they  passed  may  have  been 
fairly  constant.  Augustus  also  instituted  fixed  days  for  meeting. 
Theso  regular  meetings  (senaivs  legUimt)  took  place  twice  a 
month,  on  the  Kalends  and  the  Ides,  except  during  the  autumn 
months  of  September  and  October,  and  attendance  on  these  days 
was  compulsory.^  Even  to  these  meetings,  however,  there  was 
a  summons  through  an  edict'  Extraordinary  sittings  (smahu 
indieii)  could  also  be  held  whenever  the  magistrate  deemed 
them  necessary.*  The  presidency  and  summons  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  consuls,  but,  as  in  the  Kepublic,  were  possessed  also  by 
the  praetors  and  tribunes.^  When  the  Senate  had  been  sum- 
moned, the  Princeps  shared  in  the  presidency  as  a  magistrate, 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he  ever  appeared  at  the 
board  in  the  character  of  a  simple  senator.^  As  a  magistrate  he 
might  address  the  house  at  any  moment,  and,  during  the  early 
Principate  at  least,  custom  dictated  that  there  should  be  a  pause 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  a  debate  which  the  Princeps 
might  fill  up  with  an  expression  of  opinion  if  he  pleased.*  We 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  privileges  which  he  possessed 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  business  before  the  house. ^® 

>  Dio  Cum.  Iv.  3  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42. 

*  Dio  Cam.  liii.  1  (Angnstus  in  28  B.c.  during  the  censorship  of  himulf 
and  Agripp*)  #r  at>ra<t  (rait  droffM^cus)  rpiKptrot  r%  ytpowrUa  ^tckXt^t;  : 
cf.  IxxiiL  5,  where  Pertinaz  rp6KpiT0t  .  .  .  r%  ytpovvlas  Kord  r6  dpxaiof 
iwui>oftdff$ri :  an  expression  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  constant 
designation  of  the  Princeps  at  this  period. 

*  ib.  liv.  13,  14. 

*  ib.  1».  8  ;  Suet  Aug.  35  ;  Merkel  ad  Ovid.  Fast.  p.  tL 

*  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  1.  9  "ac  si  e  lege  senatus  edictus  esset  habereturque." 

*  VUa  Oordianarum,  11  ;   Vita  Hadriani,  7  ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  3. 

''  For  the  suminons  by  a  praetor  see  Tac.  /lisi.  iv.  39  ;  by  tribunes,  Dio  Cms. 
IvL  47,  Ix.  16,  Ixxviii.  37  ;  by  tribunes  and  praetors,  ib.  lix.  24. 

*  The  doubt  is  raised  by  Piso's  address  to  Tiberius  during  a  trial  for  tiu(fe$ta*, 
"quo  .  .  .  loco  oensebia,  Caesar  t  Si  primus,  habebo  quod  sequar :  si  post  omnes, 
vereor  ne  imprudens  dissentiam"  (Tac  Ann.  L  74).  Dio  CaMius  sJso  says  of 
Tiberius  (Ivii.  7)  col  yhp  airr^  i^V^  roXXdxif  idlSov.  But  neither  writer  may 
be  using  strictly  technical  language  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Princeps  couM 
b«  tuked  his  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Caesar  put  the  question,  the  other 
roagistratas  gave  tententiat  (Tac  Ann,  iiL  17).  The  question  is  not  of  much 
importance  for  the  Principate  as  a  whole,  as  in  its  later  period  the  Emperor 
usually  consulted  the  Senate  by  letter.     See  p.  369. 

*  See  Tac  Ann.  i.  74,  quoted  in  the  last  note.  >*  p.  348. 
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Amongst  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  that  which  was  formally 
the  greatest  was  the  creation  and  deposition  of  the  Princeps. 
We  have  already  seen  how  this  right  was  limited  in  practice ;  ^ 
but  its  nominal  exercise  was  an  expression  of  the  view  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  people  now  foimd  its  chief  exponent 
in  the  ancient  council.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
senatorial  power  of  dispensation  from  laws — whether  in  favour 
of  the  Princeps  and  members  of  his  house,^  or  in  administrative 
matters  such  as  the  right  of  fonning  associations.^  The  elective 
power  which  the  Senate  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  *  is  also  a  sign  of  its  perpetuating  the  powers 
of  the  people. 

Over  foreign  administration,  once  the  great  bulwark  of  its  power, 
the  Senate  has  now  but  little  control.  Although  it  still  receives 
messagesof  the  victories  of  the  Princeps,  and  grants  him  a  triumph,^ 
it  has  lost  all  independent  rights  of  war,  peace,  and  alliance. 
But  it  receives  envoys  from  the  provinces  which  are  under  its 
control,^  and  from  the  towns  of  Italy,^  and,  at  least  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Principate,  it  may  act  as  the  advising  body  of  the 
Princeps  in  spheres  which  pertain  wholly  to  him.  Tiberius 
consulted  the  Senate  on  military  questions ;  ®  Vespasian  waived 
an  embarrassing  offer  of  help  from  the  Parthians  by  urging  them 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Senate ;  and  Decebalus,  after  his  con- 
quest by  Trajan,  obtained  his  final  terms  of  peace  by  the  same 
means.®  Such  concessions  were  doubtless  acts  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  the  Princeps,  but  they  also  represent  a  constitutional 
principle  which  finally  disappeared — the  principle  of  consulting 
the  representatives  of  the  people  on  questions  that  were  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  state. 

The  other  powers  of  the  Senate,  which  express  its  sovereignty 
or  its  partnership  of  administration  with  the  Princeps,  we  must 

1  p.  369.  2  p.  350. 

3  The  formula  for  the  formation  of  a  collegium  legitimum  runs  'quibus 
senatus  c(oire)  c(onvocari)  c(ogi)  permisit  e  lege  Julia  ex  auctoritate  Augusti " 
(G.l.L.  vi.  n.  4416). 

"  p.  372. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  29. 

«  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  60  ;  xii.  62.  '  lb.  xiii.  48. 

^  "  de  legendo  vel  ezauctorando  milite,  ac  legionum  et  auziliomm  descriptione  " 
(Suet.  Tib.  30). 

^  Tac.  Jlist.  iv.  51  ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  9,  10.  In  49  a.d.  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius  we  also  read  of  a  reception  of  Parthian  envoys  in  the  Senate  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  10). 
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reserve  for  the  next  section,  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  theory  of  a  dual  control  which  pervades  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Principate. 


^a.  The  Chief  Deparimmts  of  the  State ;  the  Dual  Control  of 
Senate  and  Princeps 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  most  essential  fact  of 
sovereignty — the  creation  of  the  Principate — the  Senate  and 
people,  or  rather  the  Senate  as  representing  the  people,  M'as 
theoretically  supreme.^  The  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  comes 
nearest  to  this  is  the  power  of  legislation,  for  it  is  one  that  the 
"determinate  human  superior"  generally  retains  in  his  own 
hands.  The  other  functions  that  are  usually  associated  with  the 
highest  authority  in  a  community,  such  as  the  control  of  general 
administration,  jurisdiction,  finance,  cultus  and  coinage,  may 
more  easily  be  delegated.  If  the  delegation  is  temporary,  there 
is  no  division  of  sovereign  power ;  if  perpetual,  there  is  such  a 
division  unlei>s  the  legislative  power  be  thought  of  as  capable  of 
recalling  the  mandate.  We  have  already  seen  to  what  a  large 
extent  the  people  had  delegated  its  powers  to  the  Princeps,  and 
we  have  also  seen  that  this  delegation  was,  in  fact  though  not  in 
theory,  perpetual,'  But,  in  the  spheres  of  authority  which  we 
are  now  about  to  examine,  there  is  neither  the  theory  of  complete 
retention,  nor  that  of  complete  delegation,  of  sovereign  power. 
The  sovereign  has  partly  retained  and  has  partly  delegated  in 
perpetuity  every  one  of  the  functions  of  government  which  we 
have  enumerated,  and  this  singular  dualism  affects,  not  only  the 
administrative,  but  even  the  legislative  activity  of  the  state. 

(i.)  Legislation. — With  respect  to  legislation  it  has  already  been 
shown  how  the  comitia  still  uttered  their  general  mandates  until 
a  period  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nerva.'  But,  even  before 
the  legislative  power  of  the  people  became  extinct,  this  power 
had  been  passing  to  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  strict  theory  of  the 
constitution,  true  legislative  authority  is  to  be  finally  found  only 
in  the  great  council  which  represents  the  people. 

The  origin  of  this  senatorial  legislation  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  in  the  advice  on  legal  points  which  the  Republican  Senate 
had  often  tendered  to  the  magistrate,  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
»  p.  868.  »  p.  868.  »  p.  872. 
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customary  law  or  of  enactments  which  often  accompanied  this 
ad^^ce.^  It  has,  indeed,  been  noted  that  the  senatus  consiUta  of 
the  Principate,  which  prescribe  general  commands  such  as  in  the 
Republic  would  have  been  the  subject  of  leges,  are  often  expressed 
in  this  advisory  form ;  2  decrees  of  the  Senate  never  attained  the 
formal  structure  of  a  law ;  ^  they  also  lack  its  imperative  mode  of 
utterance,  and  for  these  two  reasons  they  were  never  described 
as  leges.  The  highest  degree  of  validity  which  the  jurist  could 
give  them  was  "  the  binding  force  of  laws  "  ;  *  but  this  force  was 
sufficient  to  make  them  sources  of  the  jus  civile,^  and  down  to  the 
third  century  such  general  commands  as  tended  to  alter  the 
fundamental  legal  relations  of  Roman  citizens  to  one  another, 
were  generally  expressed  in  the  form  of  senatus  consulta. 

The  Princeps,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  credited  directly  with 
any  power  of  legislation ;  but  the  faculty  for  making  jus,  which 
was  inherent  in  the  irnperium  of  every  Roman  magistrate,  and 
especially  apparent  in  that  of  the  praetor,  was  manifested  by  the 
Princeps  in  an  unexampled  degree.  His  methods  of  utterance 
are  through  the  edict,  the  decree,  and  the  rescript.  The  edictum 
is,  like  that  of  the  praetor,  technically  an  interpretation  of  law ; 
but  the  creative  power  associated  with  interpretation  is  here 
pushed  to  its  extremest  limits,  and  statute  law  supplemented  this 
faculty  inherent  in  the  irnperium  by  explicitly  declaring  that 
whatever  ordinances  the  Princeps  might  lay  down  should  (with 
certain  limitations  fixed  by  precedents)  be  considered  valid.^ 
Whether  the  edict  of  one  Princeps  bound  his  successor  must  have 
depended  to  some  extent  on  the  degree  of  formality  in  the 
utterance.     Tiberius  professes  respect  even  for  the  ohiter  dicta  of 

1  p.  275. 

'  Thus  the  S.  G.  VeUeianum,  which  limited  the  obligations  which  women  might 
incur,  begins,  "Quod  Marcus  Silanus  et  Velleus  Tutor  consules  verba  fecerunt 
.  .  .  quid  de  ea  re  fieri  oportet,  de  ea  re  ita  censuere  "  (Dig.  16, 1,  2, 1) ;  cf.  Dig. 
36,  1,  1,  2  (S.  C.  TrebeUianum),  14,  6,  1  (jS.  C  McLcedonianum),  and  see 
Kipp  Quelienkunde  des  rom.  Rechts  p.  27. 

'  The  jurists  refer  to  them  by  the  names  of  their  proposers  ;  hence  such 
designations  as  Veileianum,  TrebeUianum  (see  last  note).  But  such  designations 
are  not  oflBcial.  The  S.  C.  Macedonianum  is  called  after  the  offender  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  the  decree. 

*  Gains  L  4  "  Senatus  consultum  est,  quod  senatus  jubet  atque  constituit :  idque 
legis  vicem  obtinet,  quamvis  fuerit  quaesitum." 

»  Dig.  1,  1,  7  ;  1,  3,  9. 

•  Lex  de  imp.  Vesp.  1.  17  "  utique  quaecunque  ex  usu  rei  publicae  majestateqne 
divinamm  hnmanarum  publicarum  privatarumque  rerum  esse  censebit,  ei  agere 
facere  jus  potestasqae  sit,  ita  uti  divo  Augusto  .  .  .  fuit" 
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Augustus ;  ^  but  this  reverence  was  exaggerated,  and  none  but  the 
formal  edicts  expressed  in  written  form  could,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  included  in  the  acku  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even 
these  were  always  included  in  the  (K/a  to  which  the  oath  was 
taken;*  but  if  an  edict  had  been  recognised  as  valid  by  several 
succeeding  Principes  and  was  then  abandoned,  some  formal  method 
of  repudiation  seems  to  have  been  necessary.' 

The  decretum  was,  in  its  strict  sense,  the  sentence  of  the 
Princepe  when  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  justice  ;  ^  as  a  res  judicata 
it  necessarily  possessed  absolutely  binding  force  for  the  case  in 
which  it  was  issued,  and  prevented  any  renewal  of  this  process ; 
but,  unless  formally  rescinded  in  a  succeeding  reign,  its  validity 
as  a  precedent  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned,  and  the 
words  Caesar  dixit  appeal  to  the  jurists  almost  with  the  force 
of  law.' 

The  third  mode  of  utterance  is  by  means  of  the  letter  (epistola) 
or  rescript  (rescriptum).'^  These  letters  contained  instructions 
either  on  administrative  or  on  judicial  matters.  In  their  first 
character  they  might  be  addressed  either  to  individual  officials 
subordinate  to  the  Emperor  or  to  the  provincial  diet,'  the  scope 
of  their  application  depending  on  the  Emperor's  discretion  at  the 
time  of  the  issue,  and  on  the  interpretation  of  the  rescript  after 
his  death.  In  matters  of  justice,  whether  addressed  to  the 
judge  or  to  the  litigant,  they  might  settle  doubtful  points 
of  law  or  extend  a  principle  to  new  casea  The  power  of 
interpretation  is  at  least  as  great  in  the  rescript  as  in  the  edict ; 
but  the  rescript  was  the  more  powerful  vehicle  for  law-making. 
It  kept  the  Princeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  provincial  world, 

^  Tac  Ann,  L  77  "divns  Angnstas  immnnes  Terberum  histriones  qnondam 
rMpondent,  neqae  £u  Tiberio  infringere  dicta  ejus." 

*  p.  863. 

'  Pknlna  in  IHg.  28,  2,  26  "  Filins  ftmilias,  si  militet  .  .  .  ant  herat  scribi  ant 
exbendari  debet,  Jam  sublato  edicto  diri  Aagxuti,  qao  caatum  faerat  ne  pater 
filiam  militem  ezheredet" 

*  It  was  aometimea  naed  in  a  more  general  sense  for  eonttitiUio  jprineipu,  as 
when  Papinian  says  "  Jns  .  .  .  civile  est  qnod  ex  legibns,  plebis  soitis,  senatos 
consnltis,  deeretiii  principum,  anctoritate  pmdentium  venit"  {Dig.  1,  1,  7). 

'  Dig.  4,  2,  13  "  Ezstat  enim  decretum  divi  Marci  in  haec  verb*,  etc  .  .  . 
Oaesar  dixit,  etc." 

*  "  Rescript "  is  properly  an  anttoer  to  a  letter,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  used  as 
exnniTalent  to  epiatola.    See  Kipp  op.  eit.  p.  37. 

^  Ct  Dig.  1,  16,  4,  6  "imperator  noeter  Antoninoa  Augnstna  ad  desideria 
Asianomm  reecripsit "  (on  the  mode  in  which  the  proconsul  should  arrive  at  the 
province  of  Asia). 
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and  was  the  chief  mode  in  which  the  uniformity  of  its  adminis- 
tration and  its  law  was  moulded.  The  rescripts  also  had,  on 
account  of  the  precision  and  permanence  of  their  form,  a  more 
unquestioned  validity,  as  perpetual  enactments,  than  either  the 
edict  or  the  decree.  When  the  acta  of  an  emperor  are  referred 
to,  it  is  chiefly  these,  together  with  the  charters  or  privileges 
{leges  datae,  heneficia)  that  he  may  have  conferred  on  states,  that 
are  intended.  The  rescripts  might  be  elicited  either  by  the 
consultatio  of  a  doubtful  official  who  was  subordinated,  either  as  an 
administrator  or  as  a  judge,  to  the  Emperor,  or  they  might  be 
written  in  answer  to  the  petition  (libelltts,  mpplicatio)  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  a  suit.  In  the  latter  case  they  were  often  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  appellant 
in  the  Emperor's  court. 

The  edicts,  decrees,  and  rescripts  came  eventually  to  be 
described  as  "  imperial  constitutions  "  (constitutiones  prindpum),  and 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  diflFerent  degrees  of  permanence  might 
attach  to  each  of  these  methods  of  utterance,  to  a  jurist  of  the 
second  century  they  all  had  the  force  of  law.^  From  this 
category  of  enactments  with  binding  force  one  important  class 
of  imperial  ordinances  seems  formally  to  have  been  exempted. 
This  class  consisted  of  the  mandata,  or  general  instructions  which 
the  Princeps  gave  to  officials  subordinate  to  himself.  In  the 
early  Principate  they  were  for  the  most  part  issued  to  the 
governors  of  Caesar's  provinces,  but  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  Emperor's  powers  on  senatorial  administration  led  to  the 
mandates  being  issued  to  proconsuls  as  well.  When  the  mandate 
dealt  with  a  precise  point  of  the  jus  civile  and  was  repeated  by 
successive  emperors,  it  doubtless  came  to  have  the  force  of  a 
rescript; 2  but  it  was  more  often  concerned  with  the  general 
administrative  duties  of  subordinates,  directing  them  in  the 
doubtful  cases  of  the  moment,  and,  therefore,  not  necessarily 
laying  down  rules  of  perpetual  validity.     In  one  sense  the  man- 

'  Gaius  i.  ■'>  "  Constitutio  principis  est,  quod  imperator  decreto  vel  edictp  vel 
epistola  constituit  ;  nee  unqiiam  dubitatum  est  quin  id  legis  vicem  obtineat." 
Cf.  Ulpian  in  Dig.  1,  4,  1,  1  "Quodcumque  .  .  .  imperator  per  epistulam  et 
subscriptionem  statuit  vel  cognoscens  decrevit  ...  vel  edicto  praecepit,  legem 
esse  constat     Haec  sunt  quas  vulgo  constitutiones  appellamus." 

2  Thus  the  soldier's  testament  was  created  by  a  series  of  mandates  :  "  divns 
Julius  Caesar  concessit  .  .  .  divus  Titus  dedit :  post  hoc  Domitianus  :  postea 
divus  Nerva  plenissimam  indulgentiam  in  milites  contulit :  eamque  et  Trajanus 
secutus  est  et  exinde  mandatis  inseii  coepit  caput  tale.  Caput  ex  mandatis,  etc." 
(Ulpian  in  Dig.  29,  1,  1). 
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date  stands  higher  than  the  rescript,  for  it  is  as  a  rule  more 
general  in  form,  and  a  mandaittm  may  be  the  result  of  a  series 
of  rescripta  on  the  same  point ;  but  in  another  sense  it  stands 
lower,  since  it  was  understood  that  it  might  be  recalled  at  any 
moment  by  the  Princeps  who  had  issued  it,  and  that  it  might  not 
be  observed  by  his  successor.  The  remarkable  difTerences  of 
treatment  to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  during  the 
Principate  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  this  treat- 
ment was  a  concern  of  the  central  government  at  all,  it  was  one 
directed  by  mandate.  ' 

A  review  of  the  powers  of  the  Princeps  as  exercised  through 
his  "constitutions"  and  his  mandates  shows  that  he  was  not 
regarded  as  a  true  legislative  authority,  and  that  the  binding  force 
of  his  ordinances  was  technically  inferior  to  that  possessed-by 
decrees  of  the  Senate.  But  the  theory  of  legislation  was  never 
of  much  practical  importance  at  Rome.  The  Romans  had  live<l 
for  centuries  mainly  under  the  rule  of  interpreted  or  judge-made 
law,  and  now  the  Roman  world,  enlarged  and  unified,  looked  for 
guidance,  not  to  the  comitia,  which  were  in  decay,  or  to  the 
Senate,  whose  contact  with  the  provinces  was  ever  becoming  less, 
but  to  the  one  interpreter  who  was  known  to  every  judge  and 
every  litigant,  and  whose  utterances  could  be  heard  at  the 
farthest  ends  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  force  of  circumstances, 
not  any  constitutional  theory,  which  made  the  Princeps  the 
highest  of  all  legislative,  because  the  greatest  of  all  interpreting, 
authorities. 

(ii.)  Jurisdiction. — If  we  turn  from  the  legislative  to  the 
judicial  sphere,  we  find  the  same  theoretical  assertion  of  a  dual 
control.  But  it  is  complicated  in  this  instance  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  not  the  sole  representative  of  the  Republican  side 
of  the  administration.  The  state  still  asserts  itself  through  old 
organs  such  as  the  praetors  and  the  judices,  while  it  has  acquired 
a  new  organ  in  the  joint  activity  of  consuls  and  Senate.  In  a 
sphere  parallel  to  theirs  the  Princeps  works,  sometimes  exercis- 
ing a  jurisdiction  that  is  all  his  own,  at  other  times  infringing  on 
their  powers,  but  always  occupying  a  position  that  exhibits  him 
to  the  provincial  mind  as  the  highest  court  in  the  Roman  world. 
The  jurisdiction  of  these  several  courts  must  be  treated  in  its 
separate  aspects  of  civil  and  criminal,  of  jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  and  by  way  of  appeal.  The  power  of  rovereing  sentences 
and  the  right  to  pardon  must  also  be  considered. 
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The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic,  with  its  division  into 
jus  and  jvdicium,  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
of  the  Principate,  and  the  praetor  still  gave  his  legal  rulings  in 
the  shape  of  a  formula  which  he  submitted  to  a  judex.  But  these 
judicia  wdinaria  tended  gradually  to  be  replaced  by  the  personal 
cognisance  (cognitio)  of  the  magistrate,  which,  exercised  on  a 
limited  scale  by  the  praetor  during  the  Eepublic,  became  a 
feature  of  the  Emperor's  own  jurisdiction  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Principate,  and  was  soon  extended  to  provincial 
governors  and  to  his  great  delegates,  the  praefects.  This  jiu-is- 
diction  was  described  as  extra  ordinem,  and,  like  the  other  form, 
it  admitted  of  a  distinction  between  magistrate  2.n&  judex.  But 
the  new  judex  extra  ordinem  datus^  is  wholly  different  in  character 
from  the  judex  ordinanus  of  the  older  form  of  process.  The  new 
procedure  does  not  admit  the  distinction  between  ^ms  and  judi- 
cium;  the  judex  is  a  true  delegate,  is  appointed  without  a.  formula, 
and  decides  on  the  law  as  well  as  on  the  facts  of,  the  case.  The 
sphere  of  the  cognitio  of  the  Princeps  was  probably  unlimited  in 
theory,  and  may  have  been  conferred  on  the  first  Emperor 
by  statute.^  It  was  a  voluntary  jurisdiction  which  any  one 
might  request  and  which  the  Emperor  might  refuse.  In  case  of 
such  refusal  the  case  was  taken  by  the  praetor.  The  early 
Principes,  however,  showed  an  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the 
common-law  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts,  and  confined 
their  attention  to  cases  of  equity,  such  as  those  springing  from 
matters  of  trust  (fidei  commissum)  and  guardianship  {tutela).  But 
the  number  even  of  these  cases  soon  became  too  vast  for  the 
cognisance  of  the  Emperor  and  his  occasional  delegates,  and  we 
have  seen  how  special  praetors  were  successively  appointed  to 
share  in  this  equitable  jurisdiction.^ 

The  civil  courtsof  appeal  existing  under  the  Principate  are  partly 
due  to  a  survival  of  the  Republican  principle  of  appellatio  to  a 
magistrate  with  the  right  of  veto,  partly  to  the  principle  (new  for 
Rome,  though  not  for  the  provinces)  of  delegated  jurisdiction,  and 
partly  to  a  wholly  novel  principle  of  an  appeal  which  can  com- 

^  GelL  xiL  18,  1  "Cum  Romae  a  consulibus  jadez  extra  ordinem  datus 
pronuntiare  .  .  .  jussus  essem." 

^  Dio  Cass.  li.  19  (in  30  B.C.  it  was  decreed)  rbv  Kalaapa  rfiv  re  i^ovalav  -rijv 
Tuv  Sr]fidpx<^>'  5'i  jSiou  ^x*"*  •  •  •  (KKKrirbv  re  diKd^eiv.  It  is  probable  that  the 
last  words  only  describe  the  establishment  of  the  Princeps  as  a  high  court 
of  voluntary  jurisdiction.     See  Greenidge  in  Classical  Eeview  viii.  p.  144. 

»  p.  868. 
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pletely  reverse  the  decisioDs  of  a  lower  court,  which  has  its  origin 
mainly  in  an  attempt  at  centralising  the  higher  provincial 
jurisdiction  in  Rome.  From  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the;Wtcta 
ordinaria  there  is  now,  as  formerly,  no  apfHsul  to  any  authority, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  sentences  of  jvdiees  might,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  reversed  by  the  authority  either  of  the 
praetor  or  the  Princeps.  From  the  decision  of  the  praetor  m 
Jure  an  appeal  lies  as  before  to  an  equal  or  higher  authority,^  and 
the  veto  in  virtue  of  the  major  potestas  or  majus  imperium  is 
naturally  possessed  by  the  Princeps.  When  we  find  Tiberius 
present  in  the  praetor's  court,  he  may  be  there  for  the  purpose  of 
over-ruling  that  magistrate's  decisions.^  His  presence  seems  to 
show  tliat  the  limitations  of  the  old  auxiliwn — which  must  be 
offered  in  person' — were  preserved.  Whether  the  veto  was 
pronounced  in  virtue  of  the  imperium  or  in  virtue  of  the  tribunieia 
potestas  is  a  matter  of  indifference ;  how  the  veto  operated  is  the 
really  important  point  On  the  analogy  of  the  Republican  inter- 
cession its  effects  should  have  been  purely  cassatory,  and  perhaps  in 
the  early  Principate  this  principle  was  observed.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Princeps  is  in  a  very  different  position 
to  the  vetoing  consul  or  tribune  of  the  Republic,  or  even  to  the 
Republican  praetor  who  presides  over  a  department  other  than 
that  which  he  controls  by  his  veto.  These  magistrates  can 
negative  a  decision  of  a  lower  court,  but  they  cannot  replace  this 
negatived  decision  by  a  positive  judgment  of  their  own.  The 
Princeps,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  theoretically  unlimited  power 
of  civil  jurisdiction.*  He  can,  therefore,  supplement  his  negative 
by  a  positive  judgment,  and  this  unique  combination  of  the  power 

*  Paulas  in  Diff.  5,  1,  58  "Judicium  solvitur  vetante  eo  qui  judicare  jusserat 
Tcl  etiam  eo  qui  mi^'i'  imperium  in  eadem  juriwlictione  habet."  The  veto  in 
Tirtue  of  par  potesUu  ia  Iiera  omitted  on  account  of  its  disappeanmoe  in  the  time 
of  Paulas  (etrea  200  A.D.).  See  Herkel  Oeteh.  der  kUutieken  Appellation 
iLp.19. 

*  Tac  Ann.  L  75  "jndiciis  adsidebat  in  cornu  tribunalis,  ne  praetorem  corali 
depelleret ;  multaqne  eo  coram  adTerans  ambitum  et  potentiam  preces  constituta  "  ; 
Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  7  Hrt^olra  ii  ical  iwl  r&  rue  iipxtn'TWP  Stxtum^pta,  xal  rapa- 
in\oOtt€Pot  irw'  airrCi^  koI  dropdcXTror,  xal . . .  fKtytv  Saa  iS6Kti  a^y,  wr  rdpcSpot. 
The  civil  courts  are  here  meant,  or  at  least  included  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Tiberius  may  often  have  appeared  in  them  as  a  self-constituted  adviser,  not  as  an 
anthoritjr  to  be  appealed  to ;  cf.  Suet  Tib.  33  "  magistratibus  pro  trihunali 
cognoscentibus  plerumque  se  offerebat  consiliarium  ;  adsidebatque  juxtim  vel 
ezadversnm  in  piule  priimorL"  According  to  Snetooios  (Lc.)  he  eierdaed  a  similar 
inflnence  over  tiM  Joriadietion  of  the  quaiHones. 

»  p.  178.  <  p.  888. 
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of  vetoing  and  the  power  of  judging  is  almost  unquestionably  the 
basis  of  that  appeal  to  Caesar  which  leads  to  the  reformation  of  a 
sentence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  appeal  came  to  operate 
in  this  way  even  against  the  praetor,  although,  even  if  it  did  not, 
the  eflfect  of  Caesar's  veto  would  really  be  reformatory.  Even 
the  tribunes  of  the  Republic  could  put  pressure  on  a  praetor  to 
induce  him  to  alter  his  formula,^  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
praetor  withstanding  the  suggestion  accompanying  a  veto  pro- 
nounced by  the  holder  of  the  tribunicia  potestas.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy  was,  so  far  as  it  was  "  ordinary  " 
jurisdiction,  still  under  the  control  of  consuls,  praetors,  and 
tribunes,  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero.^  These  municipal 
courts  were  technically  those  of  the  praetor  urbanity,  and  the 
Princeps  probably  interfered  (if  at  all)  with  their  jurisdiction  only 
through  his  control  of  the  rulings  of  the  praetor  in  Rome.  We 
shall  trace  elsewhere  the  mode  in  which  the  extraordinary  juris- 
diction of  one  of  Caesar's  delegates,  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
ctvme  to  encroach  on  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
courts. 

Another  method  of  appeal  springs  from  the  principle  of 
delegated  jurisdiction.  Caesar,  when  he  cares  to  exercise  civil 
jurisdiction,  can  perform  it  either  personally  or  through  mandat- 
aries, and  there  is  necessarily  an  appeal  from  the  mandatary  to 
the  higher  authority,  unless  this  authority  distinctly  asserts  that 
no  appeal  will  lie.^  The  appeal  in  such  a  case,  if  it  is  upheld, 
issues  not  merely  in  the  veto  but  in  the  reform  of  the  sentence 
of  the  mandatary.  Caesar  may,  of  course,  employ  such  delegates 
as  he  pleases.  Augustus  iised  the  praetor  urbanus  and  considares 
for  home  and  foreign  appellationes,^  a  word  which  in  this  context 

^  Cic.  pro  TuUio  16,  38  "quid  attinuit  te  tarn  multis  verbis  a  praetore 
postulare  ut  adderet  in  judicium  'injuria,'  et,  quia  non  inipetrasses,  tribunes  plebis 
appellare  et  hie  in  judicio  queri  praetoris  iniquitatem  quod  de  injuria  non 
addiderit  ? "  So  the  tribunician  veto  might  be  employed  to  elicit  an  exception. 
Cic.  Acad.  Prior,  ii.  30,  97  "Tribunum  aliquem  censeo  adeant  [al.  videant] :  a 
me  istam  exceptionem  nunquam  impetrabunt." 

2  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  28  (a.d.  56).     See  Appendix. 

'  Dio  Cass.  lix.  8  6  fiiv  yap  Ti^^pios  oiirws  airrbv  (Silanus)  irln-qaev,  wuTt 
H-ffT  (KKKtirbv  irore  air'  a&rov  SiKaaai  ideKfjaai,  dW  iKeLvt^  wivra  atiOis  ra 
TotaOra  hfx^iplcai.  We  do  not  know  what  position  Silanus  held.  If,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  he  was  consul,  the  reference  may  be  to  appeals  from  juris- 
diction in  Jidei  commissa  delegated  by  the  Princeps  to  the  consul. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  33  "  Appellatioues  quotanuis  urbanorum  quideni  litigatorum 
praetori  delegabat  urbano :  at  provincialiuni  cousularibus  viris,  quos  singulos 
cnjuaque   provinciae    negotiis    praeposuisset."      That    the   conjecture  praeftcto 
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probably  means  simply  "  requests  for  cognisance "  made  to  the 
Princepe.  The  imperial  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  trust  {fidei 
commitsa)  waa  delegated  to  consuls  or  to  praetors.^  But,  apart 
from  this  regular  delegation,  the  Emperor  might  instruct  any  one 
to  be  his  judex  extra  ordinem,  when  he  did  not  care  to  take  the 
case  himself. 

The  appeal  from  provincial  governors  was,  so  far  as  the 
public  or  senatorial  provinces  were  concerne<l,  the  result  of  a 
conscious  striving  after  unity  of  administration,  although  it  was 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  Republican  precedents ;  with 
respect  to  Caesar's  provinces,  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  governors  of  these  provinces  were  merely  his 
legates,  although  the  frequency  with  which  the  appeal  was 
allowed  shows  the  same  striving  for  a  centralised  jurisdiction. 
The  principle  which  in  the  early  Principate  regulated  appeals 
from  the  public  provinces  was  that  these  should  come  invariably 
to  the  Senate,  and  this  principle  of  the  dyarchy,  which  tended  to 
be  disregarded,  was  emphatically  restated  by  Nero  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.^  It  was  probably  a  development  of 
a  Republican  custom  in  accordance  with  which  certain  important 
cases  had  been  summoned  from  the  provinces  to  Rome  by  the 
consuls  and  Senate  {Romam  rexocaiio) ;  ^  but  this  principle  seems 
to  have  been  now  extended  to  include  true  cases  of  appeal  as 
well  as  cases  of  denial  of  jurisdiction.  When  such  appeals  in 
civil  matters  came  to  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  the  Senate 
delegated  the  hearing  of  them  to  the  consuls. 

The  fact  that  this  principle  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  required  restatement  in  54  a.d.  prepares  us  for  the 
ultimate  neglect  into  which  it  fell.  It  is  certain  that  by  the 
close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Caesar, 
or  his  great  delegate  the  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  is  the 
universal  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  provincial  world.  This 
result  cannot  be  attached  to  any  power  possessed  by  the  Princepe 

ddegabat  urbit  is  ontonable  baa  been  pointed  ont  by  Hommsen  {J^aaUr.  iL  p.  985 
note  1). 

^  For  tbe  delegation  to  pneton  see  p.  868  ;  for  that  to  consuls  cf.  Qnint. 
Iiui.  Or.  iii.  6,  70  **  Non  debes  apud  praetorem  petere  fidei  commiasom  sed  apad 
consulea,  nu^or  enim  praetoria  cognitione  summa  est" 

*  Tac  Ann.  ziiL  4  "teneret  antiqua  mnnia  senatos,  consnlum  tribanalibos 
Italia  et  pnblicae  provinciaa  adsisterent" 

*  Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  60,  188 ;  ad  Fawt.  xiiL  26|  8 ;  J-yraffmaUum  Atestinuut 
(Brans  FonUt)  I  10. 

20 
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over  the  proconsuls  of  the  public  provinces ;  for  the  statement 
that  he  possessed  maitis  imperium  over  such  governors  ^  can  only 
mean  that  in  any  collision  of  authority  the  Princeps  is  not 
inferior  to  the  proconsul.  The  Avorld-wide  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Princeps  was  a  thing  of  very  gradual  growth,  and  it 
originated,  not  from  any  idea  of  his  prerogative,  but  from  the 
irresistible  tendency  of  provincial  governors,  senatorial  as  well  as 
imperial,  to  refer  their  difficulties  to  the  highest  interpreting 
authority  in  the  Roman  world,  the  Princeps  and  his  consilium  of 
judicial  advisers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  man  who  became 
the  central  source  of  law  should  also  become  the  universal 
authority  for  its  interpretation  in  detail. 

"When  we  turn  to  criminal  jurisdiction,  we  find  that  here 
too  there  are  three  sources  of  jus.  The  Republic  is  represented 
by  the  quaestiones  perpetuae  with  their  praetoi-s  and  equestrian 
judices,  and  also  by  the  new  criminal  jurisdiction  which  has  been 
attached  to  the  consuls  and  the  Senate ;  the  Principate  is 
represented  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Princeps  and  his  delegates. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  quaestiones,  so  long  as  it  continued,^ 
proceeded  on  the  old  lines.  They  judged  except  where  the  case, 
through  a  request  of  the  parties  accepted  by  a  higher  court,  was 
exempted  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  higher  courts,  which 
might  stop  their  jurisdiction  by  accepting  a  case,  were  those  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Princeps.  Both  of  these  were  high  courts  of 
voluntary  jurisdiction,  and  no  appeal  was  permitted  from  one  to 
the  other.^  Voluntary  jurisdiction  is  by  its  nature  difficult  to 
define ;  but  custom  tended  to  limit  the  Senate's  cognisance  to 
certain  classes  of  cases.  These  classes  were  determined  either  by 
the  position  of  the  accused  or  the  nature  of  the  ofi"ence.  The 
Senate  tried  ordinary  crimes,  such  as  murder,  adultery,  incest, 
when  they  were  committed  by  the  members  of  the  upper  classes 
in  society,*  and  there  w^as  a  growing  feeling,  which  subsequently 

*  When  the  Senate  granted  the  proconsulare  imperium  to  Augustus  in  23  B.C. 
i»  T(fi  virriK6(f}  rb  irXeToi'  rCJv  iKaarax^Oi  ipx^fruv  /crxt^fn'  dweTpeipev  (Dio  Cass, 
liii.  32).  Cf.  Ulpian  in  Dig.  1, 16,  8  ["  (proconsul)  majus  imperium  in  ea  provincia 
habet  omnibus  post  principem  "]  aud  in  1,  18,  4.  It  is  a  passive  rather  than 
an  active  vuijus  imperium  that  is  here  contemplated.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
provincial  dyarchy  rested  on  the  assumption  that  there  should  be  no  relations 
between  the  proconsul  and  the  Princeps.  ^  p.  368. 

'  Ulpian  in  Dig.  49,  2,  1,  2  "sciendum  est  appellari  a  senatu  non  posse 
principem,  idque  oratione  divi  Hadriani  effectum."  It  was  doubtless  the  original 
principle,  confirmed  and  not  created  by  Hadrian. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  liL  14,  xvL  8  ;  Suet.  Au^.  5. 
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obtained  suniothing  liko  legal  recognition,  that  a  senator  Bhould 
be  tried  by  his  peers.'  But  the  chuructor  of  the  offence  was  the 
chief  determinant  of  the  Senate's  jurisdiction.  Any  offence  of 
a  directly  political  character,  even  in  the  early  Principate  a 
breach  of  a  treaty  by  a  foreign  prince,'  tended  to  come  before 
it  It  was  the  usual  court  for  extortion  or  other  misuse  of 
powers  by  provincial  governors ; '  it  judged  offences  against  the 
majesty  of  the  state ;  *  and  when  the  majesty  of  the  Princeps  had 
become  identified  with  that  of  the  state,  it  might  be  employed 
as  a  convenient  engine  of  judicial  tyranny.'  Its  utility  was 
assisted  by  the  unlimited  and  arbitrary  character  of  its  juris- 
diction. It  interpreted  while  it  judged ;  it  might  extend  the 
incidence  of  a  law  and  frame  new  penalties  ;  it  might  even  punish 
in  cases  where  no  penalty  was  fixed  by  law ;  •  and  the  principle, 
forbidden  in  the  quuestioties,  of  uniting  several  crimes  in  the  same 
charge,  was  here  admitted.^     This  jurisdiction  was  technically, 

*  There  wu  do  leg«I  principle  of  the  kiniL  According  to  Dio  CasdnB  (liiL 
17)  the  tuonarchical  power  extended  so  far  &<rre  xoi  irrbt  roO  rufxrfplov  koI  roOt 
Ivrdat  Kol  roiH  /SovXeirrdt  Ocwarovp  SvPxiffOai,  and  a  senator,  like  Calpumitu  Piso 
in  20  A.D.,  might  be  brought  before  the  Emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  10).  Bnt 
Septiniiua  Sevenu  permitted  a  »ataius  eonsuUum  to  be  passed  that  the  Emperor 
should  not  be  allowed  to  put  a  senator  to  death  without  the  will  of  the  Senate 
(Dio  Caas.  Izxiv.  2 ;  Vita  Seven  7).  The  i>rinciple  had  been  stated  earlier  by 
Hadrian  {Vita  Hadriani  7  "juravit  se  nunquam  senatorem  nisi  ex  senatus 
■ententia  pnuitunim  "). 

*  Augustus  in  29  &c.  brought  Antiochua  of  Commagene,  Tiberius  in  A.l>.  17 
Archelaus  of  Cappadocia  before  the  Senate  (Dio  Cass.  liL  48,  Ivii.  17  ;  Tac.  Ann. 
IL  42).     In  A.D.  19  Rhescnporis  of  Thrace  was  accused  there  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  67). 

*  Cases  of  extortion  are  to  be  found  in  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  66,  xii.  59  ;  Hisi.  iv. 
45.  In  A.D.  23  we  find  the  imperial  procurator  {patrimonii)  of  Asia  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  exceeding  his  powers  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  15). 

*  Tkc  Ann,  iv.  13  (a.d.  23)  "Carsidius  Sacerdos,  reus  tamquam  fhimento 
hostem  Tacfarinatem  juviaset,  absolvitur,  ejusdemque  criminis  C.  Gracchus." 

*  Amongst  the  proeecutions  for  treason  against  the  Princeps  which  diafignre 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  may  mention  those  against  Libo  Drusua  (Tac  Ann,  iL 
27  If.),  against  Cremutins  Cordus  (ib.  iv.  34,  85),  and  against  Sejanns  (Dio  Cass. 
IvUi.  9,  10). 

*  In  A.D.  37  we  find  that  a  mother,  who  had  caused  her  son  to  commit  suicide, 
"  accusata  in  senatu  . .  .  nrbe  ...  in  decern  annos  prohibita  est "  (Tac  Ann.  vL 
49).  In  A.D.  61  we  find  interdiction  from  Italy  pronounced  against  a  man  for  a 
kind  of  praevaricatio,  "quod  reos,  ne  apu<l  praefectum  urbis  arguerentur,  ad 
praetorcni  detolisset"  (ib.  xiv.  41). 

">  Quiutil.  Inst.  Or.  iiL  10,  1  ;  vii.  2,  20.  For  instances  see  Tac  Ann.  ii.  50. 
iv.  21  ;  Plin.  Up.  ii.  11,  3  ff.  In  the  lant  itassage  we  find  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  this  procedure  raiseil  ("  Keapondit  Fronto  Catius  deprecatusque  est  ne 
quid  ultra  repetundamm  legem  quaen-retur  . .  .  Magna  contentio,  magni  utrimqoe 
clamores,  aliis  cognitionem  senatus  lege  coDcluaain,  aliis  Uberam  solatamqoe 
dicentibua  "). 
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perhaps,  a  coffnitio  of  the  consuls.^  But  the  Senate  was  their 
constant  advising  body,  and  the  sentence  took  the  form  of  a 
senatus  consultum.  We  shall  soon  see  how  the  Emperor's 
presence  at  the  board  enabled  him  to  influence  a  jurisdiction 
which  was  technically  independent  of  his  control. 

The  voluntary  jurisdiction  of  the  Princeps  in  criminal  matters 
was  theoretically  unlimited,  and  could  be  exercised  at  any  time 
or  in  any  place.  It  rested  with  him  whether  he  would  under- 
take the  cognisance  (cognitionem  suscipere)  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  parties,^  or  refer  the  case  to  the  ordinary  court,  that  is,  to 
the  quaestio  competent  to  try  it.  The  relations  of  the  two 
high  courts  of  voluntary  jurisdiction  to  the  ordinary  court  of 
necessary  jurisdiction,  are  admirably  exemplified  by  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  trial  of  Piso  for  the  murder  of  Germanicus 
(a.D.  19-20).  It  is  at  the  outset  assumed  that  the  case,  which 
is  one  of  poisoning,  will  come  before  the  special  commission 
established  by  the  kr  Cornelia  de  veneficis.  But  the  Emperor's 
cognisance  is  sought  by  the  prosecutor,  and  Tiberius  and  his 
consilium  actually  listen  to  the  preliminaries  of  the  trial.  But 
the  Emperor  soon  sees  how  invidious  it  will  be  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  a  case  in  which  the  murder  of  his  own  nephew  and 
adopted  son  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  he,  therefore, 
sends  the  matter  unprejudiced  to  the  Senate  ^vith  a  request  that 
they  should  exercise  their  voluntary  jurisdiction — a  request 
which,  coming  from  the  Princeps,  it  was  practically,  although 
not  legally,  impossible  for  the  Senate  to  decline.^ 

But,  although  any  request  for  cognisance  might  be  listened 

^  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Senate  was  held  to  continue  the  extraordinary 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  comitia,  Tacitus  certainly  regards  the  cognitio  as 
belonging  to  the  Senate  {Ann.  ii.  28  "Statim  corripit  reum,  adit  consules, 
cognitionem  senatus  poscit "). 

^  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31,  8  (in  a  case  of  a  forgery  of  a  will)  "  Heredes,  cum  Caesar 
(Trajanus)  esset  in  Dacia,  communiter  epistula  scripts,  petierant  ut  susciperet 
cjgnitionem." 

3  Tac.  Ann.  il.  79  "  Marsus  .  .  .  Vibius  nuntiavit  Pisoni  Romam  ad  dicendam 
CAusam  veniret.  lUe  eludens  respondit  adfuturum,  ubi  praetor,  qui  de  veneficiis 
qoaereret,  reo  atque  accusatoribus  diem  prodixisset " ;  ib.  iiL  10  "petitum  .  .  . 
est  a  principe  cognitionem  exciperet ;  quod  ne  reus  quidem  abnuebat,  stadia 
populi  et  patrum  metuens  .  .  .  baud  fallebat  Tiberium  moles  cognitionis  quaque 
ipse  fama  distraheretur.  Igitur  panels  familiarium  adhibitis  minas  accusantium 
et  hinc  preces  audit  integramque  causam  ad  senatum  remittit."  "  Remittit "  does 
not  imply  that  the  Senate  was  bound  to  take  the  case.  For  the  technically 
voluntary  nature  of  its  jurisdiction  cf.  ib.  iv.  21,  xiii.  10,  where  we  find  the 
expressions  "receptus  est  reus,"  "recepti  sunt  inter  reos." 
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to,  the  Princeps  usually  confined  his  personal  jurisdiction  to 
certain  spheres.  These  included  serious  crimes  committed  by 
members  of  the  upper  ranks  in  society,  but  especially  offences 
committed  by  im[)orial  servants  or  by  the  officers  of  the  army.* 
The  Emperor  might,  of  course,  delegate  this  jurisdiction, 
although  the  delegation  of  special  cases  seems  to  have  been 
unusual.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  delegation  of  certain 
kinds  of  offences  is  frequent  enough,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor's  servants,  the  various 
praefects  who  presided  over  the  city,  the  praetorian  guard,  the 
corn-supply,  and  the  watch.' 

A  peculiar  right  of  the  Princepn  to  try  cases  from  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  the  lives  of  Roman  citizens  were  involved  may, 
perhaps,  have  grown  up  during  the  Principate.  It  certainly 
does  not  exist  during  the  early  portion  of  this  period.  Instances 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Republican  principle,  that  capital 
charges  against  Roman  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  are 
indeed  furnished  by  such  cases  as  those  of  the  Bithynian 
Christians  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,^  and  perhaps  of  St.  Paul's 
appeal  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;''  and  perhaps  such  a  demand  for  a  trial 
at  Rome  was  accompanied  by  a  request,  usually  accepted,  to  be 
tried  before  the  Princeps ;  but  there  are  as  many  instances  which 
prove  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governor,  at 
least  when  dealing  with  ordinary  crimes.  Thus  Marius  Priscus 
scourged  and  strangled  a  Roman  knight  in  the  province  of  Africa, 
and  Galba,  when  governor  of  Tarraconensis,  crucified  a  guardian, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  for  poisoning  his  ward.®  There  are, 
however,  signs  that  the  right  to  kill  (jus  gladii),  if  this  expression 
refers  to  ordinary  as  well  as  to  military  jurisdiction,  was  specially 

*  Dio  Cass.  lii.  22,  83.  A  case  of  adultery  of  a  centurion  with  a  tribune's 
wife  comes  before  the  Emperor.  Tn^an  stated  the  ground  on  which  he  tried 
this  case  (Flin.  £p.  vi.  31,  6  "Caesar  et  nomen  centurionis  et  commemorationem 
disciplinae  militarU  sententiae  adjecit,  ne  omnes  ejusmodi  causas  revocare  ad  ae 
Tideretnr  "). 

*  An  instaoM  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Ep.  vii.  6,  8  "  mater,  amisso  Alio  .  .  . 
libertos  ejus  eoademqne  coheredes  suo«  falsi  et  veneflcil  reos  detulerat  ad  prin- 
cipem  judicemqne  impetraverst  Jnlium  Servianum  "). 

*  See  the  section  on  the  functionaries  of  the  Princeps  (p.  406  sq. ). 

*  Plin.  ad  Trqj.  96, 4  "  quia  cives  Romani  erant,  adnotavi  in  urbem  remittendos." 
'  It  is  not  properly  an  appeal  but  a  denial  of  jurisdiction.     But  on  what 

ground  the  jurisdiction  of  the  procurator  was  denied  Lb  not  clear.  The  Roman 
citiieuahip,  in  virtue  of  which  St.  Panl  claimed  exemption  from  scourging  at 
Philippi  and  Jerusalem,  is  not  mentioned  here.     See  CZom.  Itev.  z.  p.  231. 

*  Plin.  Ep.  a.  11;  Suet  Oatba  9. 
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given  by  the  Emperor  at  least  to  the  administrators  of  his  own 
provinces/  which  shows  that  the  freqiient  requests  of  one  who 
stood  "before  Caesar's  judgment  seat"  to  be  tried  by  Caesar 
had  issued  in  some  standing  rule.  At  a  later  time,  when  the 
universal  criminal  appeal  to  Caesar  had  grown  up,  certain  persons 
— senators,  officers,  and  decurions — are  exempted  from  capital 
or  severe  penalties  pronounced  by  provincial  governors,  ^  and  this 
jurisdiction,  reserved  for  the  Princeps,  was  exercised  by  the 
praefectus  praetofio  without  appeal. 

The  Princeps  was  (especially  in  the  early  Principate)  by  no 
means  a  universal  court  of  criminal  appeal  for  the  whole  Roman 
world.  There  was  no  appeal  to  him  from  the  quaestiones  perpetuae, 
although  he  may  have  had  some  right  of  rescinding  the  inequit- 
able judgments  of  such  courts  (in  integrum  restitutio) ;  nor  is  there 
theoretically  any  appeal  from  the  Senate,  although  the  Princeps 
possesses,  through  the  trihunicia  potestas,  a  practical  power  of 
rescinding  the  judgments  of  that  body.^  In  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction delegated  to  his  praefects,  the  appeal  lies  unless  he  wills 
it  away,  as  he  does  in  favour  of  the  praefectus  praetario.  With 
respect  to  the  provinces,  the  principle  of  the  dual  control,  which 
we  have  illustrated  with  reference  to  civil  jurisdiction,'*  must 
have  originally  been  supposed  to  hold  good  with  reference  to 
criminal  jurisdiction  as  well ;  but  the  dyarchy  was,  in  this  par- 
ticular, ultimately  dissolved.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century 
Caesar,  represented  in  most  cases  by  his  inappellable  praetorian 
praefect,  was  the  highest  court  of  criminal  appeal  for  the  whole 
Roman  world. 

Besides  the  right  of  appeal,  there  is  in  most  political  societies 
a  power  residing  somewhere  which  is,  or  approximates  to  be,  a 

^  For  its  attachment  to  procurators  and  to  persons  with  extraordinary  com- 
mands see  the  instances  given  by  Mommseu  (Staatsr.  ii.  p.  270).  So  the  praefec- 
tures  of  the  guard,  the  vigiles  and  the  fleet,  are  honores  juris gladii  ( Vita  Alex.  49). 
In  the  case  of  ordinary  provincial  governors  it  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  say  that  the 
jtis  gladii  is  possessed  by  them,  or  permitted  to  them,  rather  than  that  it  was 
attached  to  them  by  the  Princeps  (Ulp.  in  Dig.  1,  18,  6,  8  "qui  universas  provin- 
cias  regunt,  jus  gladii  habent  et  in  metallum  dandi  potestas  iis  permissa  est "). 

»  Dio  Cass,  lii.  22,  33  ;  Dig.  48,  19,  27,  1  and  2. 

'  Even  by  Tiberius'  reign  this  procedure  had  become  so  formal  that  a  rule  was 
framed  for  its  exercise.  A  definite  interval  was  prescribed  within  which  the 
Princeps  might  consider  the  request  for  the  intercession  (Tac.  Ann,  iii.  51  [a.d. 
21]  "factum  senatus  consultum,  ne  decreta  patrum  ante  diem  deeimum  ad 
aerarium  deferreutur  idque  vitac  spatium  damnatis  prorogaretur  " ;  cf.  Dio  Cass. 
Ivii.  20  ;  Suet.  Tib.  75). 

♦  p.  385. 
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f  panlon.     It  is  somotimcs  regarded  on  a  signal  attrilniU; 

lignty,  but  somewhat  inipro|)crly,  since  the  power  of 
ic.-^ciii«iiiig  sentences  or  of  ordering  a  new  trial  may  reside  in  a 
iiKM<>  executive  authority,  such  as  a  court  of  cassation,  which 

^  none  of  the  other  attributes  which  wo  usually  associate 
wi,...  .1  sovereign.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Principate  it  is 
certainly  not  regarded  as  a  sovereign  right,  for  the  power  is 
limitc<l  and,  like  most  of  the  manifestations  of  public  life,  is 
theoretically  divided  between  the  organs  of  the  liepublic  and  the 
Prince  pa. 

The  Senate  possessed  no  general  power  of  panlon  beyond  the 
right,  inherited  from  the  Republic,  of  annulling  charges  and 
thus  releasing  people,  who  are  on  their  trial,  on  certain  public 
and  festal  occasions.^  This  right  of  declaring  aboliiiones  publicae 
was  one  expression  of  its  right  of  amnesty.'  But  the  Senate  had 
besides,  as  a  high  court,  the  right  of  rescinding  its  own  former 
sentences  {in  integrum  restitutio).^  It  might  also  be  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  Princeps  on  the  advisability  of  his  rescinding 
the  sentences  of  the  imperial  courts — those,  as  a  rule,  which  had 
been  pronouncetl  by  former  Emperors.*  But  such  consultation  was 
not  a  right  of  the  Senate,  but  merely  a  concession  of  the  Emperor. 
The  Emperor,  in  his  relation  to  the  courts  of  Rome,  possessed 
the  full  power  of  restitutio  only  over  his  own  sentences  and  those 
of  his  predecessors  in  office.^  He  had  no  right  of  interference 
in  the  way  of  restitutio  with  the  judgments  of  the  Senate,  for 
the  power  which  he  possessed,  of  preventing  the  reception  of 
the  charge*  or  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  was  merely  a 

'  "Ob  laetitiam  aliqnam  vel  honorem  domus  divinae  vel  ex  aliqua  causa,  ex 
qoa  senatns  ceiuuit  abolitioneni  reorum  Heri "  (UIp.  in  Dig.  48, 16, 12  ;  cf.  48,  3,  2, 
1).  Domitian  by  an  edict  declared  that  such  abolitionea  did  not  extend  to  slaves 
who  were  in  custody  awaiting  trial  {Dig.  48,  16,  16  ;  cf.  48,  3,  2,  1). 

«  p.  249. 

'  Ulp.  in  Dig.  3,  1,  1,  10  "De  qua  autem  restitutione  praetor  loquitur  t 
Utmm  de  ea  quae  a  principe  vel  a  senatu  ?  Poniponius  quaerit :  et  putat  de  ea 
restitutione  Mnsuin,  quam  princeps  vel  senatus  indulsit." 

*  It  is  said  of  CHaudius  (Suet  Claud.  12)  "ncmiuem  exulum  nisi  ex  senatua 
auctoritate  restituit "  ;  and  of  Antoninus  Pins  ( Vita  6)  "  His  quos  Hadrianna 
damnaverat  in  senatu  indulgentias  petit,  dicens  etiam  ipsnm  Hadriaunro  hoc 
fiilase  facturum." 

*  Such  acts  are  mentione^l  under  Claudius  (Dio  Cass.  Ix.  4).  Otho  (Tac.  Iliat. 
I.  90  ;  Pint  Otho  1),  Vitellius  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  92),  Vespasian  (Dio  C«tvs.  Ixvi.  9), 
Nenra  (Plin.  Kp.  iv.  9,  2),  Antoninus  Caracalla  (Vita  8),  and  Gordian  (Herodiaii 
viL  6,  4). 

*  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  50  "(Tiberius)  liberavit . . .  Appnleiain  lege  mi^estatis,  adulterii 
graviorem  poenam  deprecatus." 
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practical  and  accidental  consequence  of  the  application  of  the 
tribunician  power  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate.^  Nor  is  there  any 
distinct  evidence  of  his  possessing  the  power  of  rescinding  the 
sentences  of  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,  although  interference  with 
these  on  equitable  grounds  is  not  improbable,  and  seems,  where 
permitted,  to  have  taken  the  form  of  consent  to  a  new  trial 
(retratactio).^  With  respect  to  the  ordinary  civil  courts,  the 
praetor  possessed  the  power  of  equitable  restitution,^  but  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Princeps,  also  as  a  court  of  equity,  might 
rescind  inequitable  sentences  both  of  ordinary  judices  and  of 
centumviri.* 

The  Princeps  also  possessed  a  power  of  quashing  indictments 
{abolitio),  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
his  own  jurisdiction,  but  to  have  been  extended  to  other 
criminal  courts  as  well.^  Its  origin  may  be  explained  on  two 
grounds.  The  first  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
have  any  case  brought  to  the  Emperor's  court,  on  the  request 
either  of  the  prosecutor  or  of  the  accused.  The  Emperor  might, 
after  listening  to  the  preliminaries,  refuse  to  hear  such  a  case 
without  "  remitting  "  it  to  another  court,^  and  it  is  very  improb- 
able that  any  other  authority  would  listen  for  a  moment  to  a 
prosecution  to  which  the  Emperor  had  declined  to  attend.  The 
dismissal  of  the  case  by  the  Princeps  was  practically  a  power  of 
abolition  ;  but  the  right  might  have  been  exercised  even  more 
directly.  Republican  history  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  tribune 
prohibiting  the  president  of  a  quaestio  from  receiving  a  charge,' 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  tribunicia  potestas  of  the  Princeps  might 
have  been  exercised  in  the  same  way  to  impede  the  first  step  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  criminal  court. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces,  just  as  the  criminal  appeal 
finally  passes  to  the  Emperor,^  so  the  revision  of  the  sentences  of 

1  p.  390. 

^  Gordian  is  spoken  of  as  ira\i.vBiKiav  didoiii  roh  ddlKWS  KaroucpiOe'iffi,  (Herodian 
vii.  6,  4), 

3  Ulp.  in  Dig.  3,  1,  1,  10. 

*  Suet.  Claud.  14  "  (Claudius)  iis,  qui  apud  privatos  judices  pius  petendo 
formula  excidissent,  restituit  actiones  " ;  Dom.  8  "  (Domitiauus)  arabitiosas  cen- 
tumvirorum  sententias  rescidit." 

'  ThLs  power  was  employed  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  32  "Diuturnorum 
reorum  .  .  .  nomina  abolevit "),  Gaius  (Suet.  Ca^i>7.  15  "criminum  ,  .  .  si  quae 
residua  ex  priore  tempore  raanebant,  omnium  gratiam  fecit  "  ;  cf.  Die  Cass.  lix. 
6),  Vespasian  (Dio  Cass.  IxvL  9),  and  Domitian  (Suet.  Datn.  9). 

«  p.  388.  '    Cic.  in  Vat.  14,  33.  ^  p_  390. 
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tho  local  courts,  where  revision  is  suggested  by  the  judge,*  as 
well  as  tho  infliction  of  punishments  denied  to  the  judge — such 
iis  the  capital  penalty  on  decurions  or  deportation  on  any  one  ' 
—centre  finally  in  tho  hands  of  the  Princeps.  All  right  of 
revision  and  restitution  is  not,  indeed,  denied  to  the  provincial 
governor,'  but  while  this  was  finally  restricted  by  certain  well- 
defined  rules,  the  Emperor's  power  of  restitution  appears  ulti- 
mately to  have  been  unlimited.  "  This  power  might  be  so 
employed  by  the  Emperor  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  free  pardon,^ 
but  theoretically  it  was  merely  an  equitable  assistance.  As  a 
legally  unlimited  power  of  rescinding  sentences,  it  approaches 
very  nearly  to  a  power  of  pardon ;  but  it  is  an  executive  duty 
rather  than  a  sovereign  right,  and  we  search  in  vain  in  the 
Principate  for  a  power  of  pardon  regarded  as  an  admitted  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  sovereign."  * 

(iil)  AdminisircUion. — The  principle  of  a  dual  control  is  as 
manifest  in  administrative  matters  as  in  any  other.  The  spheres 
of  administration  are  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Provinces.  With 
respect  to  the  first  two  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  few  justifications 
for  the  maintenance  of  Republican  government  was  that,  by 
leaving  the  ordinary  administrative  duties  connected  with  Rome 
and  Italy  to  the  Senate  and  ordinary  magistrates,  it  enabled  the 
Princeps  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  his  proper  sphere,  the 
foreign  and  provincial  world.  But  even  the  provinces  did  not 
deserve  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Princeps.  Those  whose 
administration  presented  no  special  difiScuIties,  and  which  required 
no  military  force,  might  still  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  Roman 

*  Dig.  48,  19,  9,  11  "nfem  ad  principem  debet,  ut  ex  anctoritate  ejus  poena 
ant  permntetur  aut  liberaretur. " 

*  The  capital  punishment  of  decnrions  was  prohibited  by  Hadrian  [Dig.  48, 
19,  16),  and  the  earliest  tnandala,  directing  the  procedore  of  governors  in  snch 
caaes,  proceed  from  the  divi  fratrts  (ib.  48,  19,  27,  1  and  2).  The  punishment 
of  deportation  had  been  confined  to  the  Princeps  and  the  praefects  of  the  prae- 
torian guard  and  the  city  by  the  time  of  Septimius  Sevems  (ib.  48, 19,  2,  1  and 
48,  22,  6,  1 ;  cf.  I  7). 

'  Pliny  often  raises  this  question  in  his  correspondence  with  Tnyan  (31  [40], 
4  ;  56  [64],  8  ;  57  [65],  1).  The  passages  seem  to  show  (i. )  that  there  was  at  the 
time  no  fixed  role  defining  the  governor's  power  of  restitutio,  at  least  in  public 
provinces  ;  (iL )  that  restitutio  by  a  governor  was  felt  to  be  permissible  in  certain 


*  A  passage  in  Justinian's  Code  {9,  51,  1)  shows  us  Antoninus  (Caracalla) 
saying  to  a  man,  who  had  been  deported  to  an  island,  **  Restitno  te  in  integrum 
provinciae  tnae." 

*  Greenidge  in  Cbutieal  Review  viiL  p.  437. 
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people.  This  division  of  responsibility  might  have  continued 
a  reality  had  the  Principate  continued  to  be  what  it  was  in 
origin — a  provisional  government  by  an  individual  who  had 
little  personal  assistance  at  his  command.  But  as  this  rule 
gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  huge  government  department, 
overshadowing  all  others,  with  an  organised  civil  service  which 
replaced  the  assistance  furnished  by  freedmen  and  slaves,  it 
not  unnaturally  tended  to  encroach  on  the  Republican  spheres 
of  administration.  The  motive  for  the  tendency  was  chiefly  the 
fact  that  the  Princeps  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  not  the  head 
of  a  department  but  of  the  state,  and  a  responsibility,  which  he 
would  gladly  have  disclaimed,  for  the  acts  of  all  officials,  even 
those  of  Republican  departments,  was  thus  thrust  upon  him.^ 
There  is  no  particular  ground  for  believing  that  the  Princeps 
managed  departments  such  as  Rome  or  Italy  better  than  the 
Republican  officials.  The  important  fact  was  that  public  opinion 
forced  him  to  manage  them,  whether  for  good  or  ill. 

(iv.)  Finance. — Finance  at  Rome  was  always  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  provincial  control,  that  the  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  public  and  imperial  implied  of  itself  the  existence  of 
two  separate  financial  departments.  The  Senate  still  asserts 
control  over  the  aerarium,  and  gives  instructions  to  the  guardians 
of  the  chest.  The  qualification  of  these  guardians  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  dictator  Caesar  had  in  45  B.C.  given  the 
charge  to  two  aediles,  but  quaestors  seem  again  to  have  been 
the  presidents  of  the  treasury  ^  until  Augustus  in  28  B.C.  in- 
stituted two  p-aefecti  aerarii  Saturni,  chosen  yearly  from  the  ex- 
praetors  by  the  Senate.^  Even  this  change  was  short-lived,  and 
the  praefects  were  soon  replaced  by  two  of  the  praetors  of  the 
year  who  received  their  provincia  by  lot.*  Claudius  in  44  A.D. 
restored  the  Republican  method  of  administration  through 
quaestors ;  but  these  were  no  longer  to  be  annual  officials 
designated  by  lot,  but  to  be  chosen  by  the  Emperor  for  a  period 
of  three  years.^     Finally  under  Nero  (56  A.D.)  the  elements  of 

>  Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  53  (quoted  p.  852). 

*  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  48  ;  Momms.  Staatsr.  ii.  p.  557. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  29  ;   Dio  Cass.  liii.  2  ;  Suet.  Awj.  36. 

*  Tac.  I.e. ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  32. 

*  Tac.  I.e.  ;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  24  ;  Suet.  Claud.  24.  For  the  election  by  the 
Princeps  see  the  inscription  to  Ti.  Doniitius  Decidius  "  electo  (Monimsen,  "  adlecto " 
Wilniauns)  a  T.  Claudio  Caesare  .  .  .  qui  primus  quaestor  per  triennium  citra 
ordinem  praeesset  aerario  Saturni"  (Wilmanns  n.  1135). 
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tho  Aiigtistan  and  tho  Claudian  arrangements  were  combined  ^ 
in  tho  provision  that  two  oxpraetora  should  be  appointed  as 
praefects  of  the  treasury,  but  that  these  should  l>e  named,  gener- 
ally for  three  years,  by  the  Princeps.^  The  fact  that  the 
Princeps  appointed  tho  guardians  of  the  public  chest  was  by  no 
means  an  assertion  that  he  controlled  its  funds,  and,  although 
his  indirect  influence  on  the  aerarium  was  unquestionably  great, 
this  treasury  still  remained  in  principle  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  alone.  Even  in  the  second  century  it  voted  a  loan 
to  Marcus  Aurolius  for  carrying  on  a  war.' 

The  Princeps  wjis  rendered  financially  independent  of  the 
Senate  through  the  possession  of  his  own  treasury  {fiscas  or 
fiacM  Caesaris),*  into  which  flowed  the  revenues  from  his  own 
provinces,  certain  dues  owed  by  the  public  provinces,  and 
some  extraordinary  revenues,  such  as  tho  confiscated  goods  of 
condemned  criminals  or  lapsed  inheritances  (bona  damnaiorumy 
bona  vacantia),  in  the  claim  to  which  tho  Jiscus  finally  replaced 
the  aerarium.  Tho  Princeps  was  the  owner  of  the  fiscus,  but 
wjis  regarded  as  a  tnistee  of  the  wealth  which  it  contained.  To 
sue  the  fiscus  was  to  sue  the  Princeps ;  but,  although  ho  was 
the  sole  subject  of  rights  in  relation  to  this  treasury,  he  did  not 
regard  the  money  which  it  contained  as  though  it  were  his  own 
private  property.  Even  in  the  early  Principato  there  is  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  crown  property  (patrimonium  or  patrimonium 
privaium),  the  use  of  which  for  private  purposes  was  vested  in 
the  Princeps.'  The  pairimonium  doubtless  commenced  by  being 
the  strictly  personal  property  of  the  first  family  of  Caesars,  and 
much  of  it  was  acquired  by  bequest ; '  but,  when  tho  Principato 
had  ceased  to  be  hereditary  in  the  Julian  line,  it  seems  to  have 

1  Momma.  SUuiUr.  U.  p.  559. 
'  Tac  I.C. ;  MommMO  l.c. 

*  Dio  Cms.  lixi.  33  Koi  xpi^M^ra  ix  rod  Sfifuxrtov  infce  tV  pov\^. 

*  For  the  ineaoiog  of  the  word — the  great  basket  in  which  money  was  kept 
in  the  state  treaanries — see  Mommaen  Staatsr.  IL  p.  998  n.  I.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Principate  there  were,  perhaps,  ,;(•»  rather  than  a  Jiscut  (cf.  Snet. 
Aug.  101),  althoogh  there  must  always  have  been  a  central  controlling  depart- 
ment 

*  Tiberias  in  23  aa  says  of  LncUius  Capito,  procorator  of  Asia,  "non  se  jos 
nisi  in  aenritia  et  pecnnias  familiares  dediime"  (Tac.  Ann.  W.  15).  He  was 
doabtless  a  *^ procurator  patrimonii."  Cf.  Tac  Ann.  xii.  60  ("cum  Clandios 
libertoa,  quo*  rei  familiari  praefecerat,  sibique  et  legibus  a<Iae<iuarerit ")  ;  xiiL  1 
"P.  Celer  eqaes  Romanus  et  Helius  libertus,  rei  familiari  principis  in  Asia 
inpoiiiti." 

*  Manjuordt  SlaaUverwaltung  ii.  p.  256. 
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been  looked  on  as  crown  property,  which  was  heritable  only  by 
the  successor  to  the  throne.  The  bequeathal  of  this  property, 
which  was  implied  when  the  Princeps  selected  an  heir,  might 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  designation;  although,  if  the 
destined  heir  did  not  succeed,  the  patrimonium  passed  to  his 
successful  rival.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  the  patrimonium  that  with  Septimius  Severus  we  find 
the  creation  of  a  new  aggregate  of  private  property,  the  res 
privata,^  the  administration  of  which  was  kept  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  patrimonium.  All  Caesar's  property,  whether 
held  in  trust  for  the  state  or  for  the  crown,  or  applied  to  the 
needs  of  his  family,  was  equally  administered  by  his  own  private 
servants.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  when  we  deal  with  the 
functionaries  of  the  Princeps  as  a  whole. 

Another  treasury  under  imperial  control,  which  served  a 
public  purpose,  was  that  established  for  supplying  pensions  to 
discharged  soldiers.  The  want  of  it  had  been  severely  felt  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  when  the  mercenary  army  looked 
for  its  final  rewards  to  plunder  or  the  political  influence  of  its 
generals ;  and,  when  Augustus  created  a  professional  army  by 
the  introduction  of  the  long-service  system,  he  found  it  necTessary 
to  establish  a  pension  fund  for  those  who  had  given  twenty  of 
the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  practice  of  arms.  The  result 
was  the  aerarium  militare,  which  the  Emperor  endowed  with  a 
large  capital,^  and  to  which,  as  fixed  sources  of  revenue,  the  two 
taxes  of  the  vicesima  hereditatum  and  the  centesima  rerum  venalium 
were  assigned.^  The  administration  of  this  chest  was  given  to 
three  praefects  {p'oefedi  aerarii  militaris),  who  remained  three 
years  in  ofiSce,  and  were  chosen  from  ex-praetors,  originally  by 
lot  but  later  by  the  Princeps.* 

^  Vita  Severi  12  "interfectis  innumeris  Abani  partium  viris  •  .  .  omninm 
bona  publicata  sunt  .  .  .  Tuncque  primum  privatarum  rerum  procuratio  con- 
stituta  est."  The  ordinarily  accepted  view  of  the  relations  of  these  two  depart- 
ments to  one  another  is  that  of  Hirschfeld  and  Marquardt,  viz.  that  the  patri' 
monium  was  the  inalienable  crown  property,  the  res  privata  the  strictly  personal 
property  of  the  Princeps.  Karlowa  (Rechlscgeshichte  i.  p.  505)  takes  an  exactly 
oppositive  view  of  their  relations,  based  partly  on  the  fact  that  extant  inscriptions 
show  the  procurator  raiionis  privatae  to  have  had  a  higher  rank  than  the  pro- 
curator patrimonii. 

^  Mon.  Anc.  iii.  39  "HS  milliens  et  septingentiens  (170  million  sesterces) 
ex  patrimonio  meo  detuli." 

3  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  25  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  78. 

*  Dio  Cass.  I.e.;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  v.  8  (vi.  3). 
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(v.)  CW/iM. — In  matters  of  religion  and  worship  the  dyarchy 
is  again  apparent.  So  far  as  the  state  had  a  religious  hc;ul,  the 
'■  I  inceps,  in  virtue  of  the  chief  pontificate,  occupied  this  position, 
olid  we  have  seen  the  influence  which  this  headship  gave  him.* 
But  the  Senate  had  not  lost  all  its  control  over  the  cultus  of 
the  community  or  its  right  to  pronounce  on  foreign  worships, 
when  their  social  merits  or  their  legality  were  in  question. 
It  is  the  Senate  that  is  consulted  on  the  growth  of  Egyptian 
and  Jewish  worship  at  Rome,^  and  on  the  right  of  asylum 
in  the  provinces.^  Claudius  questions  it  on  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  the  college  of  haruspices,*  and  Aurelian  asks  it 
for  a  pontifex  to  dedicate  the  great  temple  of  the  sun-god  at 
Palmyra.^  So  far  as  the  appointment  to  the  great  priestly 
colleges  was  not  controlled  by  the  Princeps,  the  gift  of  this 
honour  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 

(vi.)  Coinage. — The  right  of  coinage,  although  its  possession 
by  a  state  may  be  taken  as  a  mark  of  sovereign  rights  being 
enjoyed  by  that  community,  is  scarcely  a  significant  mark  of  the 
sovereignty  within  a  state.  Whether  the  Senate  or  the  Princeps 
possessed  this  right  would  make  little  difference  to  the  theory 
of  the  constitution.  As  a  fact,  the  right  was  possessed  by  both 
powers,  and  was  an  additional  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the 
dyarchy.  From  the  year  15  B.C.  the  Princeps  undertakes  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage,  the  Senate  that  of  copper.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  latter  was  a  privilege  in  so  far  as  the  exchange  value 
of  copper  was  higher  than  its  intrinsic  value,  and  payments  of 
any  amount  could  be  made  in  what  was  really  a  token  currency .• 

We  have  now  exhibited  the  system  of  dual  control  as  it 
existed  in  all  the  chief  departments  of  the  state.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prove  that  in  almost  every  particular  it  might  be  made 
a  fiction.  The  senatorial  power  of  legislation  is  directed  to  so 
large  an  extent  by  the  imperial  initiative  that  the  oralto  of  the 
Princeps  is  sometimes  cited  in  place  of  the  decree  of  the  Senate 
to  which  it  gave  birth ; '  the  independence  of  senatorial  juris- 
diction  is   often   infringed   by   the   tribunician   power  of   the 

1  p.  351.  '  Tac.  Ann.  iL  85.  *  ib.  UL  61. 

*  ib.  xi.  15.  »  Vita  Aurtl.  81. 

*  Momnuen  RSmiaeku  Milmtwuen  pp.  742  ff.  He  shows  that  the  tnuisitoiy 
uaarpation  of  the  copper  coinage  by  Nero  was  due  to  the  same  desire  of  making  a 
profit  as  his  redaction  of  the  value  of  silver. 

^  Diff.  2,  15,  8  "divas  Marcos  oratione  in  senate  redtata  effecit  ne,  etc."  Ct 
14,  1,  28  ;  27,  9,  1. 
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Emj^eror,  while  his  authority  is  directly  or  remotely  in  conflict 
with  that  of  the  other  courts  at  every  turn ;  his  praefects  tend 
to  usurp  the  administration  of  Rome  and  Italy,  while  his  pro- 
curators are  a  check  on  the  activity  of  the  proconsuls  of  the 
public  provinces  ;  his  influence  over  the  aerarium  can  be  asserted 
whenever  he  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  initiate  or  support  in 
the  Senate  the  proposal  of  a  grant  of  money  to  himself.-^  But 
such  a  control  of  departments,  if  wisely  asserted,  by  no  means 
rendered  the  dyarchy  nugatory.  Under  a  judicious  prince  the 
Republican  constitution  was  sufficient  for  its  own  sphere  in 
perhaps  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred ;  because  in  the 
hundredth  some  pressure  was  felt  from  the  head  of  the  state,  we 
cannot  pronounce  the  dyarchy  to  be  a  fiction.  If  the  control  by 
the  Princeps  is  brutally  and  unwisely,  however  legally,  asserted, 
he  is  by  common  consent  not  a  Princeps  but  a  tyrant.  We  must 
judge  the  Principate  by  its  best  names,  by  a  Nerva,  a  Trajan, 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  an  Alexander,  a  Decius.  In  the  reigns  of  all 
these  princes  the  dyarchy  is  a  living  thing.  If  it  is  objected 
that  it  becomes  a  living  thing  merely  through  a  concession  of  the 
Princeps,  the  answer  is  that  this  concession  was  certainly  not 
pictured  by  these  Emperors  to  themselves  as  an  act  of  grace,  but 
was  regarded  as  mere  obedience  to  the  constitution ;  and  to 
maintain  the  theory  that  a  constitution  which  demands  obedience 
from  the  wise  is  a  palpable  fiction  because  it  cannot  enforce 
obedience  on  the  headstrong,  is  to  wring  a  strange  admission  from 
political  science. 

§  6.  The  Senatorial  and  the  Eqmstiian  Nobility 

Although  the  authority  of  the  Princeps  rested  virtually  on  the 
support  of  the  army,  his  position  might  have  been  unsafe,  and 
would  have  been  embarrassing,  had  he  not  secured  for  the  work 
of  administration  at  home  and  abroad  an  official  class,  that  was 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  imperial  creation  and,  therefore, 
worked  in  harmony  with  himself.  The  old  Republican  nobility, 
80  far  as  it  had  not  been  extinguished,  might  be  utilised ;  but  it 
could  be  employed  only  by  being  kept  in  fetters,  and  by  power 
being  given  to  the  Princeps  to  recruit  its  ranks  at  his  will.     We 

^  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  2  [8])  remarks,  with  reference  to  proposals  carried  in  the 
Senate  in  32  a.d.,  "  et  bona  Sejani  ablata  aerario  ut  in  iiscum  cogerentur,  tanquam 
referret." 
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have  lilroady  considered  his  control  of  office,  his  right  of  adUctio, 
and  his  power  of  creating  Patricians.  liut  a  wider  power, 
cognate  to  the  gift  of  the  Patriciate,  was  needed,  to  make  him 
the  patenter  of  a  nobility  from  which  alone  senators  and  magis- 
trates were  to  be  chosen.  Such  a  power  had  been  usurped  by 
Augustus,  and  the  recognition  of  a  "  senatorial  order "  was  its 
result  Perhaps  in  the  later  Republic  society  had  already 
recognised  the  right  of  the  prospective  senator  to  wear  the  broad 
scarlet  stripe  (lotus  clavus)  on  his  tunic,  but  the  right  became 
more  clearly  defined  with  the  commencement  of  the  Principate ; 
and  the  latielam  are  prospective  senators  and  holders  of  Re- 
publican offices,  either  recognised  as  such  by  the  Princeps  or 
endowed  by  him  with  the  symbol  of  senatorial  rank.  The 
senator's  son  possesses  the  right  to  wear  the  lattis  clams  and  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  curioy  in  which  he  will  one  day  take 
an  active  part ;  ^  the  eques  to  whom  the  symbol  has  been  given 
may  qualify  for  the  Senate  through  the  vigintivirate  and  the 
quaestorship.  The  first  steps  to  office  and  to  the  Senate  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  usually  through  the  army;  but  the  young 
soldier  who  was  destined  for  the  Senate  difiered,  in  service  and 
in  title,  from  his  purely  equestrian  compeer.  The  trUmni  laticlavii  ^ 
are  a  special  class  of  officers,  who  may  often  have  started  their 
service,  as  mounted  officers  of  the  legions,  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  tribune,  and  whose  service  was  shorter  than  that  of  the  other 
equites  in  order  that  they  might  be  qualified  for  the  quaestorship 
by  the  age  of  twenty-five.*  The  possessors  of  the  lotus  clavus  must 
always  have  been  expected  to  pursue  a  senatorial  career ;  *  by  the 
time  of  Claudius  they  might  be  compelled  to  this  course,  the 
penalty  of  refusal  being  the  deprivation  of  the  broad  stripe,  but 
sometimes  of  equestrian  rank  as  well.^ 

'  Suet.  Aug.  88  "Liberia  seuatorum,  quo  celerius  rei  publicae  Msaeacewnt, 
protinus  .  .  .  latum  clavum  induere  et  curiae  interesse  pemisit" 

'  Wilmaniu  Index  p.  602  ;  cf.  Suet  Dom.  10. 

'  Augofltua  had  given  the  post  of  prat/eetus  aloe  as  well  as  that  of  trUmiuiM 
militum  to  senaton'  sons  (Suet  Aug.  38).  Mommsen  {Staatsr.  i.  p.  548)  thinks 
that  after  Tiberias  these  ItUiclarii,  as  a  rule,  filled  the  office  of  tribune  alone. 
They  could  scarcely  have  been  given  a  real  command  when  they  first  joined  the 
stauilards. 

*  The  poet  Ovid,  who  assumed  the  latva  clavus  by  right  of  birth,  took  the  first 
steps  towards  a  senatorial  career  by  filling  two  posts  in  the  vigintivirate,  but  he 
went  no  further  and  subsided  into  equestrian  rank  (Ovid  Trut.  iv.  10,  29  ; 
Fajti  iv.  388). 

*  Suet  Claud.  24  "Senatoriam  dignitatem  recusantibos  eqoectram  quoqiM 
ademit" 
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Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
this  senatorial  order.  The  latus  clavus  was  granted  only  to  those 
who  could  trace  free  birth  through  four  generations,  and  Claudius 
was  forced  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  giving  it  to  a  freedman's 
son.^  The  Julian  marriage  laws  prohibited  marriage  with  freed- 
women  or  actresses,  not  only  to  senators,  but  to  their  sons, 
grandsons,  and  great-grandsons.^  "The  order"  was  reckoned 
to  include  the  wives  of  senators  and  all  descendants  in  the  male 
line,^  together  with  adoptive  children,  until  they  were  emanci- 
pated, and  even  those  natural  children  who  had  been  emancipated.* 
The  commercial  disabilities  of  senators  were  perpetuated  and 
sharpened.  The  Eepublican  prohibition  that  they  should  not 
be  purchasers  of  public  contracts  ^  was  renewed  by  an  edict  of 
Hadrian.^  They  were  permitted  to  invest  capital  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  but  at  times  even  this  was  disallowed.^ 

These  disabilities  were,  however,  to  some  extent  compensated 
by  privileges.  As  the  senators  ceased  to  be  purely  Eoman,  the 
question  of  their  duties  to  their  native  states  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  rule  was  fixed  that,  while  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  domicile  of  origin  (origo),  they  owed  no  public  duties 
(munera)  to  the  cities  of  their  birth.^  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  growth  of  the  principle  which  reserved  criminal  jurisdiction 
on  a  senator  to  the  senatorial  court.® 

In  the  early  Principate  there  was  no  distinct  title  reserved 
for  the  order,  but  after  the  close  of  the  first  century  the  epithet 
clarissimus  came  to  be  applied  to  its  members,  and  the  title 
clarissima  is  even  given  to  women  of  senatorial  rank.^''  A  dis- 
tinction in  ofiice  and  dignity  but  no  distinction  in  rank  separates 

*  Suet.  Claud.  24  "  Latum  clavum  (quamvis  initio  affirma^set  non  lectumm  se 
senatorem  nisi  civis  Romani  abnepotem)  etiam  libertini  filio  tribuit,  sed  sub 
conditione  si  prius  ab  equite  Romano  adoptatns  esset."  Claudius  then  appealed 
to  the  famous  precedent  set  by  his  ancestor  Appius  Caecus. 

2  Dig.  23,  2,  44.  3  jb.  i,  9,  8  ;  50,  1,  22,  5. 

*  ib.  1,  9,  §§  5,  6,  7,  10. 

'  Asc.  in  or.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  94. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixir.  16  ivotiodiriiae  5k  .  .  .  Iva  fxridtU  /SovXeurip  /irir'  airrbi  nipre 
di  irdpov  WXos  n  fUffOCrrai. 

'  Severus  Alexander  at  first  forbade  the  taking  of  interest,  but  subsequently 
allowed  6  per  cent  ( Viia  26).  For  investment  by  a  senator  at  an  earlier  period  of. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19,  8  "  sum  quidem  prope  totus  in  praediis,  aliquid  tamen  fenero." 

*  IHg.  50,  1,  23  "municeps  esse  desinit  senatoriam  adeptus  dignitatem, 
quantum  ad  munera  ;  quantum  vero  ad  honorem,  retinere  creditur  originem." 
Cf.  ib.  1,  9,  11 ;  50,  1,  22,  5 ;  Cod.  10,  40  [39],  8. 

»  p.  387.  "  Friedlander  SUlengesch.  L  3. 
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the  PrinceiM  from  tho  senators.  They  are  his  "  peers  "  (u/tortfiot),^ 
and  this  peerage  is  chiefly  shown  in  their  sole  participation  in 
liepublicun  officos.  They  might,  indeed,  be  dolegutcs  of  the 
Princeps,  but  not  his  servanUi  in  tho  sense  in  which  the  procur- 
ators were.  Besides  filling  the  regular  offices  of  state,  senators 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  provincial  government,  where  the 
country  governed  was  a  true  provincui  and  not  a  department 
assigned  tem{X)rariiy  or  permanently  to  a  procurator  or  praefect ; 
they  were  the  sole  commanders  of  the  legions,  and,  as  Caesar's 
nominees,  they  filled  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  the 
various  conimissioncrships  {eurationes)  for  duties  which  he  had 
undertaken,  such  as  the  care  of  the  water-supply,  of  the  roads, 
of  public  works,  and  of  the  banks  and  channel  of  the  Tiber 
(eitnUores  aquaruniy  viarum,  operum  puhlicorum,  alvei  et  r^rum 
Tiberisy 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  military  training  and  attitude 
of  this  nobility,^  and  also  of  its  gradually  increasing  provincial 
character.*  Hoth  these  characteristics  were  in  harmony  with 
its  sphere  of  duties,  which  were  mainly  provincial.  A  successful 
member  of  the  order  could  have  seen  but  little  of  Rome  or  Italy 
until  his  declining  years.  If  his  early  military  service  was  real 
and  not  nominal,'  he  spent  most  of  the  years  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  in  the  camps  and  on  the  frontiers.  If  ho  had 
shown  military  ability,  he  might  be  sent  back  as  an  ex-quaestor 
to  take  command  of  a  legion,  although  such  a  legateship  was 
usually  reserved  to  men  of  praetorian  rank.®  The  praetorship 
and  consulship  qualified  him  for  long  terms  of  service  in  succes- 
sive Caesarian  provinces,  and  for  the  annual  governorship  of  those 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Senate.^  This  identification  with 
provincial  life  was  an  identification  with  the  Principate,  for  there 
were  few  Republican  associations  to  impress  the  mind  when  the 
bounds  of  Italy  had  been  passed.     The  principles  of  selection, 

■  Dio  Cass.  liL  ec.  7,  15,  81  ;  bnrii.  2.  *  See  p.  418. 

»  p.  864.  *  p.  874. 

'  Suet  Claud.  25  "  stipeadiatiae  instituit  (CUndiun)  et  imaginariae  militiae 
geuuK,  quotl  vocatur  'supra  nnmerum,'  quo  absentes  et  titulo  tcnus  fnngerentur." 

'  Id  A.  D.  16  a  propoaal  was  made  in  the  Senate  "nt  .  .  .  legionuin  I«gati, 
<|ui  ante  praetunun  ea  militia  fnngebantnr,  Jam  turn  praetores  destinareutur  " 
(Tae.  Ann,  it.  86). 

^  Oalba's  is  a  good  instance  of  a  distinguished  senatorial  career.  He  obtainnl 
office  tmU  Uf^imum  ttmpuM ;  after  the  praetorship  he  governed  Aquitaiiia, 
aflar  the  eonsolBhip  Upper  Germany  ;  he  was  then  proconsnl  of  AArica,  antl  finally 
for  eight  yean  legate  of  Tarraconensis.     See  Saet  OoUm  6,  7,  8. 

2  D 
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training,  and  habituation  to  which  this  nobility  was  subject 
were  thus  directed  to  inspire  it  with  a  belief  in,  if  not  with  an 
enthusiasm  for,  the  accepted  order  of  things. 

The  second  order  which  supported  the  throne  and  did  the 
work  of  the  Empire  was  that  of  the  Equites.  The  word  eques 
has  now,  as  in  the  Republic,  a  dual  signification.  Tacitus 
employs  it  to  describe  the  capitalist  class,  presumably  the 
possessors  of  a  census  of  400,000  sesterces,^  and  it  is  obvious 
that  current  terminology  did  not  accept  the  restrictions  which 
the  Principate  may  have  wished  to  impose  on  the  use  of  the 
term.  It  is  uncertain  what  these  restrictions  were,  for  literature 
and  inscriptions  mention  two  methods  of  conferring  equestrian 
rank,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  these  methods — the  gift  of 
the  rank  through  the  gold  ring  and  through  the  public  horse — 
were  sometimes  alternative  or  always  concurrent.  But  the  grant 
of  knighthood  to  freedmen  is  described  as  having  been  effected 
by  the  gift  of  the  gold  ring  ^ — a  gift  which,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  had  come  to  confer  free  birth  {irigenuikis)  merely  and 
not  equestrian  rank,^  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  pTiblic 
horse  was  always  given  to  members  of  this  class  when  they  were 
endowed  with  the  insignia  of  knighthood.*  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  when  the  gold  ring  had  lost  its  earlier  signification 
and  become  merely  a  means  of  conferring  free  birth,  only  one 
order  of  official  equites  was  recognised,  and  that  the  title  in  its 
proper  sense  was  restricted  to  the  order  whose  members  had, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  been  pre-eminently  the  bearers  of 
the  name.     This  order  was  the  old  one  of  the  equites  equo  publico, 

^  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6  "(the  state  contracts)  societatibus  equitum  Romanonim 
agitabantur. " 

"^  Dio  Cass.  liii.  30.  On  Antonius  Musa,  who  had  saved  Augustus'  life,  was 
conferred  t6  xP*"''0'J  daKTvXlois  (AireXeijdepoi  yap  ^v)  XPV<^^°-'-  '•  it),  xlviii.  45 
(Augustus,  on  the  reception  of  Menas  the  former  freedman  of  Sex.  Pompeius) 
baKTv\loi%  re  xpv<rois  iK6<7fir](T€  Kai  is  rb  rwv  liririuv  riXos  icriypaipe.  These  words 
may  mean  that  Menas  was  made  an  eques  equo  publico  as  well. 

'  A  rescript  of  Hadrian  is  quoted  with  reference  to  the  ingenuitas  conferred 
by  the  gold  ring  (Ulp.  in  Dig.  40,  10,  6).  For  other  references  to  this  right  see 
Dig.  38,  2,  3  ;  Justin.  Nov.  78. 

*  The  usurpation  of  the  gold  ring  by  freedmen,  which  was  repressed  by  Claudius 
(Suet.  Claud.  25)  and  Domitian,  and  the  inspection  in  the  theatre  instituted  by  the 
latter  (Martial  v,  8)  seem  to  refer  to  a  civil  class  ;  at  least  there  is  no  evidence 
that  such  people  claimed  to  be  equites  equo  publico.  When  Dio  Cassius  (Ivi.  42) 
speaks  of  di  re  lirireh,  at  re  iK  rod  t4\ovs  Kal  ol  AWoi,  it  is  not  clear  who  "  the 
others  "  are,  but  the  passage  shows  that  persons  other  than  those  in  the  corps 
were  called  "  equites." 
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which  was  reorganised  and  vastly  extended  in  scale  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Principate.  We  are  told  that  even  under 
Augustus)  the  anniuil  parade  might  witness  the  appearance  of 
five  thoiuand  knight^,^  and  these  could  have  been  but  a  portion 
of  the  order,  for  many  members  of  the  corps  must  have  been 
detained  on  financial,  administrative,  and  military  duties  in  the 
provinces.  This  increase  in  numbers  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  centuriate  organisation,  for  the  cquites 
of  the  Principate  are  grouped  in  turmae  and  commanded  by 
aetfiri.*  Selection  for  the  order  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Princepe,'  and  probably  any  one  with  the  requisite  qualifications 
— free  birth,  good  character,  and  a  property  of  400,000  sesterces 
^-could  get  this  patent  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor's  hands.  At 
the  times  when  the  censorship  was  revived  in  the  person  of  the 
Princepe,*  the  selection  and  elimination  of  equites  may  have 
followed  the  rules  prevailing  under  the  Republican  system  of 
revision ; '  but,  as  the  censorship  was  no  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Principate,  some  department  must  have  existed  from  the 
first  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  names  of  applicants.  We 
find  a  permanent  bureau  eventually  established  for  this  purpose. 
It  bore  the  title  a  censibus  equitum  Eomanorum,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  general  department  of  petitions  (a  libellis).^ 
Although  this  office  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  duty  of 
admission  to  the  order,  yet  its  holders  must  have  pointed  out 
to  the  Princeps  cases  where  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
knighthood  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  they  must  thus  have  acted 
as  the  board  that  really  controlled  the  teniu^  of  the  rank.  The 
formal  control  in  this  particular  was,  however,  effected,  now  as 
in  the  Republic,  by  a  solemn  and  public  act.  The  act,  although 
a  Republican  survival,  was  not  employed  with  its  Republican 
meaning.  The  parade  of  the  knights  (transveciio  equitum)  on  the 
Ides  of  July  had,  during  the  Republic,  been  a  mere  procession ; 
it  was  now  given  the  significance  of  the  censorian  review  in  the 

»  Dionjrs.  ri.  13. 

*  The  aeviri  would  seem  to  show  that  there  were  six  turmae.     See  Hirschfeld 
VerwaUungtgeaeh.  p.  243  n.  1. 

'  Henoe  sach  ezprecsioiu  m  a  divo  Hadriano  eq¥0  publico  honoralut  ( Wilnuuuu 
1825),  equo  publico  exomatut  ab  Impp.  Seven  et  AnUmino  Augg.  (ib.  1595). 

*  p.  847. 

*  p.  225.     It  is  probable  that  the  revision  of  the  knights  described  in  Suet. 
Claud.  10,  Veap.  9  refers  to  the  censorship  of  these  emperors. 

*  a  eeneibuM  equUum  Rumanorum  (Wilmanns  1275),  a  eentibut  a  libellit  Aug. 
(ib.  1249  b),  a  libetUa  et  eentOnu  (ib.  1257). 
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Forum/  and  became  the  means  of  testing  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  order  (jprobatio  equitum)?  The  knights  now 
passed  on  horseback,  not  on  foot ;  they  could  not  ask  for  their 
discharge  {missio),  for  the  tenure  of  their  rank  was  no  longer 
conditioned  by  military  service,  although  Augustus  finally  per- 
mitted all  members  of  the  age  of  thirty-five,  who  were  unwilling 
to  continue  in  the  corps,  to  return  their  public  horses ;  ^  but  the 
knights  were  still  questioned  and  made  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct,*  and  those  whose  answers  were  unsatisfactory  were 
dismissed  from  the  ranks.^  That  Augustus  took  this  duty 
seriously  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  more  than  once  asked  the 
Senate  for  committees,  whether  of  three  or  ten  members,  to 
assist  him  in  the  work.^  But,  although  this  parade  is  found  in 
the  reigns  of  subsequent  Emperors,'^  and  can  be  traced  as  late  as 
the  fourth  century  A.D.,^  the  serious  duty  of  rejection  was  prob- 
ably exercised  more  and  more  by  the  permanent  bureau  which 
admitted  to  the  order. 

The  eighteen  centuries  of  Roman  knights  had,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  never  lost  touch  with  the  army.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  the  citizen  cavalry,  but  they  were  composed  of  the 
young  nobility  who  furnished  the  mounted  ofiicers  of  the  legions. 
This  secondary  military  character  was  retained  by  the  corps  in 
the  Principate ;  but  it  had  an  additional  significance  as  well. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  from  the  equites  equo  publico 
that  the  Emperors  chose  those  members  of  the  official  hierarchy 
— procurators  and  praefects — who  were  of  equestrian  rank.  It  is 
less  certain  whether  this  corps  furnished  all  the  judices  during 
the  early  Principate.  Jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
was  a  burden  (munus),  and  this  may  have  been  imposed  on  all 
who  possessed  the  requisite  census,  whether  they  had  made 
profession  for  the  order  or  not.^ 

1  p.  225. 

2  Suet.  Aug.  38  "equitum  turmas  frequenter  recognovit,  post  longam  inter- 
capedinem  reducto  more  transvectionis." 

*  ib.  38  "  mox  reddendi  equi  gratiam  fecit  eis,  qui  majores  annorum  quinque 
et  triginta  retinere  eum  nollent." 

*  ib.  39  "  Unum  quemque  equitum  rationem  vitae  reddere  coegit." 

^  Suet.  Calig.  16  "palam  adempto  equo,  quibus  aut  probri  aliquid  aut 
ignominiae  inesset."  ^  Suet.  Aug.  37,  39. 

'  lu  those  of  Caligula  (Suet.  Calig.  16)  and  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  13),  and 
perhaps  in  those  of  Vitellius  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  62)  and  Severus  Alexander  { Vita  15). 

^  Zosimus  ii.  29. 

*  By  the  side  of  such  titles  as  equo  publico  judex  selectus  ex  V  decuriis 
(Wilmanns  2110)  and  equum  publicum  habeas  adlectus  in  V  decurias  (ib.  2203) 
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It  was  natural  that  an  order  thus  definitely  constituted,  and 
which  became  more  rigid  as  time  went  on,  should  end  by  enjoy- 
ing titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  itself.  This  stage  had  been 
attained  by  the  second  century  ;  but  the  titular  designations  are 
not  strictly  those  of  the  equestrian  order,  but  of  the  grades  of 
office  to  which  it  led.  After  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the 
equestrian  hierarchy  was  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first 
contained  only  the  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guard  who  was 
called  vir  eminentissimus ;  the  second  the  other  equestrian  praefccts 
and  higher  procurators,  who  bore  the  title  per/edissimi ;  the  third 
— the  possessors  of  all  other  equestrian  posts — were  egregii}  The 
equestrian  officers  of  the  army  were  not  graduated  on  a  similar 
scale  of  rank,  and  the  municipal  knights  of  Italy  are  designated 
only  by  the  old  Kepublican  and  non-official  epithet  of  splendidi.^ 
The  more  definite,  but  equally  non-official,  epithet  of  iUustris  may 
have  been  applied  to  individuals  who  possessed  the  senatorial 
census  and  the  hlus  davus,  but  who  were  passing  through  the 
equestrian  service  in  the  army  {equestris  militia),  which  was 
preparatory  to  entrance  into  the  Senate.'  But  the  name  more 
particularly  designated  men  who,  possessed  of  a  senatorial 
fortune,  preferred  to  retain  their  equestrian  rank,  and  even 
perhaps  any  equites  of  fortune  and  dignity  such  as  the  holders 
of  the  great  praefectures.* 


§  7.  The  Functionaries  of  the  Princeps 

The  Princeps,  since  he  is  not  a  king,  has  neither  magistrates 
nor  ministers  subject  to  his  will ;  but  he  possesses  a  number  of 
delegates  and  servants  who  assist  in  the  performance  of  his  vast 
duties  of  administration.     Some  of  these,  such  as  the  legates, 

we  find  the  title  jui'n.  dtcur.  judi{eum)  {inUr)  quatringenariot  (Henzen  6469),  in 
wbich  a  purely  monetary  qnidification  ia  expressed. 

1  Wilnumns  nn.  1689,  2841,  Index  p.  564  ;  Mommaen  SUaattr.  iU.  p.  565. 

*  Wilnumns  n.  2858  ;  Mommaen  ib.  n.  8. 

'  Tbeee  might  lure  been  includeil  in  the  tquUes  iUuttret  whom  Aagnstos 
forbade  to  set  foot  in  Egypt  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59  "vetitia  nisi  permiasn  ingredi 
aenatoriboa  aot  eqnitiboa  Romania  illnatribua  "),  bot  the  knighta  chiefly  referrwd  to 
here  are  doubtless  distinguished  permanent  members  of  the  order. 

*  The  rarianta  used  by  Tacitus  would  apply  to  both  of  these  classes.  He  qms 
intignu  (Ann,  xU  6)  and  speaks  of  primorta  equitum  {Hid.  L  4).  Two  ex- 
praefects  of  the  praetorian  guard  are  described  as  equitea  Romani  diffnitaU  aeHOtoria 
{Ann,  xvL  17).     Cf.  note  8. 
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praefects,  and  curators,  find  analogies  in  the  Kepublican  con- 
stitution; others,  such  as  the  procurators  and  secretaries  of 
departments,  are  borrowed  from  the  organisation  of  a  Roman 
household  and  are  transferred  from  the  life  of  the  palace  to  that 
of  the  state.  We  may  neglect  for  the  moment  the  legates  and 
provincial  praefects,  who  will  be  considered  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  organisation  of  the  provinces,  and  fix  our  attention  on 
the  ofiices  of  the  central  government,  which  are  either  peculiar 
to  Rome  and  Italy  or  common  to  them  and  the  provincial  world. 

(i.)  The  Praefects. — The  four  great  praefectures,  which  were 
concerned  originally  with  the  administration  of  Italy  and  Rome, 
were  those  of  the  city  (urbi),  the  praetorian  guard  (p-aetorio),  the 
corn-supply  (annonae),  and  the  watch  (vigilum).  Of  these  the  first 
stands  entirely  out  of  relation  to  the  others  so  far  as  the  career 
and  qualification  of  its  holders  were  concerned ;  for,  while  the 
praefecture  of  the  city  was  a  senatorial  post,  all  the  others  were, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Principate,  equestrian.  Of  the 
three  latter  offices  the  praefecture  of  the  praetorian  guard  was  the 
highest  in  rank,  next  came  that  of  the  corn-supply,  and  thirdly 
that  of  the  watch.  ^ 

The  praefecture  of  the  city  was  the  continuation  in  name,  and 
to  some  extent  in  functions,  of  one  of  the  oldest  offices  in  Rome ;  ^ 
but  the  historical  continuity  is  rendered  somewhat  imperfect  by 
the  fact  that  the  ancient  praefecture,  which  had  originated  with 
the  kings  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  reality  only  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  praetor,^  still  continued  in  a  shadowy  form  during 
the  Principate  as  the  praefecture  created  when  the  days  of  the 
Latin  festival  drew  the  magistrates  away  from  Rome.*  But  the 
new  office  of  the  Principate  was,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the 
old  one  of  the  monarchy.  Both  were  products  of  personal  rule 
and  were  based  on  the  theory  of  delegation ;  the  later  office  was 
suggested  by  the  earlier,  and  both  had  much  the  same  sphere  of 
administration.  The  link  between  the  Republican  office  and  that 
of  the  Principate  is  found  in  the  arrangements  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  and  in  the  earlier  procedure  of  Augustus.  The  link  was 
broken  when,  under  Tiberius,  the  praefecture  became  a  permanent 
and  not  an  occasional  office.     In  46  B.C.  Caesar  had  left  six 

'  For  the  promotions  from  one  praefecture  to  another,  see  Mommsen  Staatsr. 
ii.  p.  1042  n.  1. 

2  p.  61.  »  p.  120. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11  [17]  "duratqne  simulacrum,  quotiens  ob  ferias  Latinas 
praeficitur  qui  consulare  munus  usurpet." 
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iniujcrti  in  Rome  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  city  during  his 
abticnco ;  ^  Maecenas  had  had  a  similar,  though  less  definite, 
position  given  him  by  Augustus ; '  and  when  the  latter  became 
Princepe,  the  praefecture  between  the  years  27  and  24  B.C. 
became  a  more  regular,  although  still  an  occasional  office,  and  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  Augustus  during  his  absences  from 
the  capital.'  Tiberius'  long  periods  of  retirement  made  it  practi- 
cally perpetual,*  and  under  subsequent  reigns  the  praefect  remains 
in  office  even  when  the  Princeps  is  present  in  Kome.'  It  was, 
perhaps,  due  to  it«  associations  with  the  Republican  magistracy 
that  this  office  was  filled  by  a  senator  and  a  consular.^  The  same 
associations  may  account  for  the  facts  that  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  although  a  delegate  of  the  Princeps  and  nominated  by  him 
for  an  indefinite  period,^  is  yet  accounted  a  magistrate,  and  is 
even  credited  with  imperium.^ 

One  of  the  early  occupants  of  the  office  *  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion six  days  after  his  appointment  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
held  an  incivilis  pokstas ;  and  indeed  the  scope  of  the  praefect's 
duties  and  the  extent  of  summary  jurisdiction  and  coercive 
power  which  they  involved,  might  easily  lead  a  sensitive  mind 
to  shrink  from  such  un-Republican  authority.  The  praefect  was 
briefly  the  guardian  of  the  city  (custos  urbis),  and  nothing  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  part  of  that  tutela  ^°  was  exempt  from 
his  control.     It  was  his  duty  to  keep  order  everywhere,  at  the 

*  Suet.  Caes,  76  "praefectos  .  .  .  ^ro  praetoribus  coustituit,  qui  absente  se  rea 
urbanas  administrarent " ;  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  28  roXtaci/xots  rialif  6ktu>,  &s  run  ioKti, 
i)  f(,  in  /taXXoc  Tixlartvrat,  iTiTpi\f^at. 

*  Tac  Ann.  ri.  11  [17]. 

»  Tac  l.c. ;  cf.  Dio  Caaa.  liv.  19. 

*  In  Tac.  Ann.  vL  10  [16]  it  is  said  of  L.  Piso  (died  32  a.d.)  "praefectos 
orbi  nctna  continnam  potestatem  et  insolentia  parendi  graviorem  mire  temperarit." 

*  We  find  Maximus  as  praefect  daring  Caligula's  presence  in  Rome  in  89  A.D. 
(Dio  Caaa.  lix.  13). 

*  Tac.  Ann.  tL  11  [17]  "(Augustus)  sumpait  e  consnlaribus." 

'  Vita  Oommodi  14  "praefectos  url>i  eadem  facilitate  mutavit"  ;  VUa  Pit  8 
"  •nooeesorem  riventi  bono  judici  nnlli  dedit  nisi  Orfito  praefecto  urbi,  sed  petentL" 
For  the  frequent  life-long  tenure  of  the  office  see  Dio  Cass.  liL  24. 

'  Panlus  in  Dig.  5,  1,  12,  1  "(Judicem  dare  possnnt)  hi  quibus  id  more 
conceaaum  est  propter  vim  imperii,  sicut  praefectua  urbi  ceterique  Roroae 
magiatratna";  contrast  Pompon,  in  Dig.  1,  2,  2,  83  "nam  praefectua  annonae 
et  TisQum  non  sunt  magistratna,  sed  extra  ordinem  uUlitatis  causa  constitnti 
mmtr 

*  Measala  Conrinna,  praefect  etna  26  B.C.  (Jerome  in  Euseb.  Chron.  a. 
1991). 

**  Seneca  Ep.  88,  14  "L.  Piso  nrbis  custos  .  .  .  offidum  .  .  .  snnm,  quo 
tutela  nrbia  continebatur,  diligentiasime  administrarit." 
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games  as  in  the  market,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  at  his 
disposal  the  city  cohorts  {cohortes  urhanae)  established  by 
Augustus,^  three  divisions  of  which  were  quartered  in  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.^  But  the  preservation  of  order 
implied  interference  with  a  great  many  departments  of  civic 
life.  The  praefect  controlled  the  theatre,  the  money-changers,  the 
sale  of  meat,  the  trading  and  religious  guilds ;  he  listened  to  the 
grievances  of  slaves  or  to  the  complaints  of  patroni  about  their 
freedmen,  and  finally  even  had  cognisance  of  serious  offences 
committed  by  guardians.^  The  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was 
the  complement  of  his  authority,  was  so  indefinite  that  at  a  very 
early  period  it  crossed  that  of  the  quaestiones  perpetiuie*  and,  as 
the  tendency  of  the  Principate  was  to  make  the  latter  give  way 
before  the  former,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  unlimited  criminal 
jurisdiction  described  by  Dio  Cassius  and  recorded  in  the  Digest 
as  vested  in  the  praefect  in  the  third  century  a.d.^  He  might 
at  this  time  inflict  the  severest  punishments,  even  deportation 
or  condemnation  to  the  mines.^  His  police  control  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  extended  to  the  limit  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
Rome.^  Within  the  city  he  might  judge  in  person ;  jurisdiction 
in  Italy  he  exercised  through  delegates.^  He  also  possessed  a 
certain  civil  jurisdiction  connected  with  his  functions  of  pre- 
serving order,^  and  finally  became  the  court  of  appeal,  in  civil 
cases,  from  officials  in  Rorae.^^  But  he  was  not  a  final  court,  for 
a  further  appeal  lay  from  the  praefect  to  the  Emperor. 

1  Suet.  Aug.  49.  ^  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5.  *  Dig.  1,  12. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  41  (a.d.  61)  "pari  ignominia  (interdiction  from  Italy) 
Valerius  Ponticus  adficitur,  quod  reos,  ne  apud  praefectum  urbis  arguerentur,  ad 
praetorem  detulisset,  interim  specie  legum,  mox  praevaricando  ultionem  elusurus." 

'  Dio  Cass.  lii.  21  Kal  rds  dUas,  rds  re  irapa  irdvruv  S)v  eXirov  ipx^vrwir 
i<t>€<rifiovs  re  Kal  dvairofnrifiov^  koI  tAs  toO  davdrov,  rots  re  iv  ry  ir6\ei,  itXtiv  dv 
&v  iliro),  Koi  TOis  ?fw  avrrjs  M^XP*  irevTTfjKovTa  Kal  eirraKOffluiv  oTadluv  oIkov<tl 
Kplvrj:  Ulp.  in  Dig.  1,  12,  1  "Omnia  omnino  crimina  praefectura  urbis  sibi 
vindicavit  [a  praefectura  urbis  sibi  vindicari,  Momins.\  nee  tantum  ea,  quae 
intra  urbem  admittuntur,  verum  ea  quoque,  quae  extra  urbem  intra  Italiam 
[intra  5  lapidem,  Momms.,  cf.  1,  12,  1,  4]epistula  divi  Severi  ad  Fabium  Cilonem 
praefectum  urbi  missa  declaratur."  ^  Dig.  1,  12,  3  ;  48,  19,  8,  5. 

7  Collalio  14,  3,  2  ;  Dig.  1,  12,  1,  4.     Cf.  note  5. 

8  Ulp.  in  Dig.  1, 12i,  3  "Praefectus  urbi,  cum  terminos  urbis  exierit,  potestatem 
non  habet :  extra  urbem  potest  jubere  judicare." 

®  Dig.  1,  12,  1,  6  "Sed  et  ex  interdictis  quod  vi  aut  clam  aut  interdicto  unde 
vi  audire  [aut  unde  vi  adiri,  ifomjus.]  potest." 

»"  Dio  Cass.  lii.  21  (quoted  n.  5) ;  Cod.  7,  62,  17  (Constantiue,  a.d.  322)  "si 
apud  utrumque  praetorem,  dum  quaestio  ventilatur,  ab  aliqua  parte  auxilium  pro- 
Tocationis  fuerit  objectum,  praefccturae  urbis  judicium  sacrum  appellator  observeL" 
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Tho  prtufeehti  praetorio  was  in  origin  the  commander  of  the 
Emperor's  bodygtuuxi.  This  arrps  d'iliUy  which  even  in  the 
1  republic  had  grouped  itself  round  a  commander  in  the  field,  was 
given  a  definite  existence  and  organisation  in  the  year  28  aa,* 
and  became  the  police  of  Italy,  the  selected  home  force  composed, 
unlike  tho  legions,  mainly  of  Italian  citizens,'  and  the  protector, 
often  tho  transmitter,  of  the  throne.  Its  pracfects  at  this  early 
stage  represent  the  military  character  of  the  despotism  perhaps 
more  purely  than  any  other  officials,  and  even  the  reign  of  the 
second  Caesar  could  show  in  Sejanus  one  of  the  most  formidable 
of  those  praefects  who  were  almost  piirtners  of  the  throne.  The 
danger  threatened  by  the  office  illustrates  its  power,  and  this 
was  recognised  when  Vespasian  sought  security  by  giving  the 
praefecture  to  his  own  son  Titus,'  or  Severus  married  his  elder 
son  to  tho  daughter  of  his  praefect  Plautianus.*  A  more 
favourite  method  was  to  increase  the  number  of  its  holders. 
Two  were  frequently  appointed,  and  three  are  found  on  two 
occasions  since  the  time  of  Commodus.^  Gradually  the  military 
functions  of  the  office  ceased  to  be  the  most  important,  although 
its  military  history  had  determined  its  character.  The  praefect 
of  the  guard  had  always  been  the  man  who  stood  next  the 
throne ;  ho  was  a  truer  dUer  ego  of  the  Princeps  than  the 
praefect  of  the  city,  for  his  activity  was  not  confined  to  Rome 
and  Italy.  It  was  he  who  issued  rapid  injunctions  for  the 
organisation  of  the  army  or  for  the  guidance  of  the  civil  service 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  at  times  we  find  two  praefects,  such 
as  Adventus  and  Macrinus  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  representing 
respectively  the  military  and  civil  spheres.  But  jurisdiction, 
the  most  constant  of  the  Emperor's  cares,  and  the  framing  of 
legal  decrees,  also  demanded  the  attention  of  the  praefect,  and 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  entrust  the  office  to  the  first  jurists  of 
the  Empire.  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus  were  all  praefects  of 
the  guard.  The  change  in  the  character  of  the  office  perhaps 
began  with  Hadrian ;  it  was  carried  on  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Antoniue  Emperors,  and  finally  achieved  in  that  of  Septimius 

>  DioCauuliiLll. 

*  T«c.  Ann.  iv.  6.  Otho  tpcaka  of  the  corpa  as  "  ItalUe  alnmni  et  Romana 
v«re  juveDtus  "  (Tac  UuL  I  84). 

»  Snet  Tii.  6.  *  Vita  Seven  14. 

*  Two  are  regarded  as  the  normal  number  by  Die  Cassius  (hi.  24).  Three  are 
found  nndtr  Commodus,  Didiuii  Julmim.s,  and  Severus  Alcxautler.  See  Mommaen 
SUiattr.  IL  p.  867. 
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Severus.  The  judicial  aspect  of  the  office  was  now  paramount. 
The  praefect  has  become  the  highest  criminal  judge  in  Italy 
outside  the  hundredth  mile -stone ;  ^  he  is  the  court  of  appeal 
in  criminal  cases  from  all  provincial  governors,^  and  judges  in 
those  cases  which  the  provincial  governor  was  not  competent  to 
decide.^  He  is  also  the  court  of  appeal  from  provincial  governors 
in  civil  cases.*  This  extensive  jurisdiction  was  a  result  of  the 
centralisation  of  judicial  power  in  the  Emperor,  which  we  have 
already  traced.^  It  had  to  be  delegated,  and  no  fitter  delegate 
could  be  found  than  the  praefect.  Convenience  also  dictated 
that  the  delegation  should  be  final,  and  the  principle  was  finally 
arrived  at  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  praefect  to 
the  Emperor.®  This  did  not  mean  that  the  Emperor  ceased  to 
judge ;  for  at  any  moment  he  might  displace  his  praefect  and 
hear  the  case  himself.  As  the  praefect  judged  vice  piincipis,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  presided  over  the  imperial 
consilium,''  which  attained  a  definite  organisation  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian ;  ^  and  this  probability  is  scarcely  shaken  by  the  fact 
that  we  find  special  consiliarii  nominated  for  the  praefect,^ 
for  he  exercised  a  varied  jurisdiction  and  might  be  holding 
a  court  at  the  same  time  as  the  Emperor.  Apart  from  jurisdic- 
tion,   his   general    mandates   and   ordinances   had   legal   force, 

^  Collaiio  14,  3,  2.  The  right  was  given  by  constitutions  ("jam  eo  perventum 
est  constitutionibus  ").  The  citation  is  from  Ulpian,  and  this  jurisdiction  had 
doubtless  been  attained  before  the  time  of  Caracalla.     Cf.  Vita  Alex.  21. 

^  Cod.  9,  2,  6,  1  (Gordian,  A.D.  243,  with  reference  to  appeal  against  mpraeses 
provindae  on  the  ground  of  condemnation  in  absence)  "praefectos  praetorio 
adire  cura." 

'  ib.  4,  65,  4,  1  (Alexander,  a.d.  222)  "si  majorem  animadversionem  exigere 
rem  deprehenderit  (praeses  provinciae),  ad  Domitium  Ulpianum  praefectum 
praetorio  et  parentem  meum  reos  remittere  curabit  "  ;  cf.  8,  40  [41],  13. 

•*  Dig.  12,  1,  40  "Lecta  est  in  auditorio  Aemilii  Papiniani  praefecti  praetorio 
juris  consulti  cautio  hujusmodi";  cf.  22,  1,  3,  3. 

6  p.  386. 

'  Dig.  1,  11, 1,  1  (Arcadius  in  early  part  of  fourth  century  a.d.)  "  praefectorum 
auctoritas  ...  in  tantum  meruit  augeri  ut  appellari  a  praefectis  praetorio  non 
possit.  Nam  cum  antea  quaesitum  fuisset  an  liceret  .  .  .  et  extarent  exempla 
eorum  qui  provocaverint,  postea  publice  sententia  principali  lecta  appellandi 
facultas  interdicta  est;"  Cod.  7,  62,  19  (Constantine,  a.d.  331)  "a  praefectis 
autem  praetorio  provocare  non  sinimus." 

''  Cf.  Vita  Hard  11  "habuit  secum  praefectos,  quorum  et  auctoritate  et 
periculo  semper  jura  dictavit." 

*  See  below  on  the  consilium. 

•  Karlowa  Rechtsgesch.  i.  p.  549.  A  knight  of  the  third  century  is  appointed 
in  consilium  praef.  praet.  item  urb{i)  ex  sacra  jussione  (Henzen  6519).  Cf. 
Mommsen  IktuUsr.  ii.  p.  1122  n.  1. 
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Tovided  that  they  did  not  conflict  with  laws  or  imperial 
cunstitutions.^ 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Principate  equestrian  rank 
was  a  necessary  qualification  for  this  praefecture.  Senators 
first  began  to  hold  this  office  from  the  time  of  Severus  Alexander, 
who  gave  his  praefects  senatoria  dignitas  and  the  title  elarissimus^* 
for  it  was  held  that  one  who  pronounced  judgment  on  a  senator 
should  himself  be  of  senatorial  rank.'  At  the  time  when  the 
praefcct  was  a  knight,  dismissal  from  office  often  took  the  form 
of  making  him  a  senator  or  a  member  of  the  senatorial  order.^ 

The  praefectva  annonae  was  the  final  product  of  a  question 
that  had  never  ceased  to  agitate  Rome  from  the  close  of  the 
Punic  wars.  Anxiety  about  the  supply  of  com  to  the  capital 
had  raised  Pompeius  to  an  extraordinary  position  in  57  B.c.,^  and 
in  43  the  Senate,  alarmed  at  the  possible  designs  of  Antoniusand 
Octavian,  had  agreed  that  no  individual  cwrator  for  com  should 
again  be  appointed.*  In  the  early  Principate  the  duty  belonged 
technically  to  the  aediUs  cereales  instituted  by  Caesar;^  but 
epochs  of  scarcity  led  to  its  being  taken  over  by  the  Princeps. 
Augustus  accepted  the  task  in  22  B.c.,^  but  whether  as  a  per- 
manent cura  is  uncertain,^  and  in  18  B.C.  and  6  a.d.  experiments 
were  made  to  carry  it  through  by  the  appointment  of  curaiores 
of  praetorian  or  consular  rank.^"  Finally,  as  a  definite  cura  of  the 
Prmceps,  it  was  given  to  a  praefect.  The  cura  annonae  as  under- 
taken by  the  Princeps  involved  two  charges ;  firstly,  the  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  corn  to  the  poorer  classes  at  Rome,  and 
secondly,  the  placing  of  com  on  the  Roman  market  for  pur- 
chasers as  well  as  recipients.  It  was  with  the  latter  of  these 
duties  that  the  praefect  was  chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively,  con- 

^  Ood,  1,  26,  2  (Alexander,  A.D.  235)  "  Formani  a  praefecto  praetorio  datam, 
etsi  generalis  sit,  minime  legibtu  vel  constitutionibiu  contrariam,  si  nihil  postea 
ez  auctoritate  mea  innovatum  est,  servari  aeqanm  est." 

«  Vita  AUx.  21. 

*  ib.  "  Alexander  antem  idcirco  senatores  esse  volnit  praef.  praetn  ne  quia  non 
senator  de  Romano  senatore  judicaret. " 

*  ib.  "si  quia  imperatonim  snccessoreni  praef.  praet  dare  vellet,  laticlaviam 
eidem  . .  .  snmmitteret "  ;  cf.  Vita  Oommodi  4  ;  Vita  Hadriani  8  "  cam  Attianuni 
•z  praefecto  praetorii  omamentis  consnlaribus  praeditom  faceret  senatorem." 

'  OcadAlL  iT.  1,  7  ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxiz.  9. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xItL  89.  '  Z%.  1,  2,  2,  82. 

*  Dio  Cass.  liv.  1  ;  Man.  Ane.  Or.  iii.  6. 

*  Mommsen  Staatrr.  ti.  p.  1088  n.  1;  Hirschfeld  Vencaiiutigsgeieh.  p.  130  n.  1; 
Karlowa  Reehtageaeh.  i.  p.  658. 

M  Dio  Case  liv.  17  ;  Ir.  26. 
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cerned.^  He  had  to  see  that  the  requisite  mass  of  grain  was 
brought  to  the  market,  and  that  it  was  sold  at  a  moderate  and 
stable  price.^  Assistance  was  furnished  him  by  subordinate 
officials  in  Rome  itself,  in  the  harbours  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
provinces,  senatorial  as  well  as  imperial ;  but  the  number  of  these 
procurators  was  not  large,  since  the  lower  departments  of  the 
corn-supply  were  managed  by  guilds,  such  as  those  of  the 
rnensores  and  naviculariij^  "associations  that  originally  leased 
their  services  to  the  state  and  finally  became  its  instruments."  * 
The  praefect  possessed  a  jurisdiction  arising  from  his  adminis- 
trative duties.  He  listened  to  criminal  informations  touching 
the  public  supply  of  corn,^  and  seems  even  to  have  heard  certain 
civil  actions  arising  out  of  the  corn  trade.*  The  appeal  from  his 
judgment  went  immediately  to  the  Emperor,^ 

The  institution  of  the  praefectus  vigilum  was  equally  the  result 
of  the  Emperor's  undertaking  a  special  department  of  adminis- 
tration that  had  formerly  belonged  to  Republican  magistrates. 
The  guardianship  of  the  town  against  fires  and  nocturnal  dis- 
turbances had  belonged  chiefly  to  the  triumviri  capitales,^  and  in 
a  more  general  way  to  the  aediles.  But  the  Republican  appli- 
ances were  found  insufficient,  and  Augustus  formed  an  early 
scheme  for  giving  the  curule  aediles  a  fire-brigade  of  six  hundred 
slaves.®  Even  this  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  in  a.d.  6  he 
undertook  the  new  cura — an  undertaking  which  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  seven  cohorts  of  vigiles,  one  for  every  two 
of  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  and  the  creation  of  a  praefect 
set  over  the  tribunes  who  were  commanders  of  these  divisions.^*' 
This  praefecture  was,  like  that  of  the  corn-supply,  equestrian,  and 
the  two  difiier  little  in  rank  ;  for,  although  the  p'aefectura  annonae 
was  reckoned  superior,  direct  promotion  from  the  command  of 
the   vigiles   to   that   of   the  praetorian  guard  is  found.  ^^     The 

^  Pratfecti  frumenti  dandi  are  found,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
tion, as  late  as  the  second  century.  They  were  generally  ex-praetors  and 
appointed  ex  sencUiis  consulto,  probably  because  the  aerarium  bore  or  contributed 
to  the  cost.     See  Mommsen  Slcuitsr.  ii.  p.  673  ;  Karlowa  RedUsgesch.  i.  p.  553. 

2  Dio  Cass.  lii.  24  ;  Seneca  de  Brev.  Vitae  19,  1. 

'  Hirschfeld  in  Philologus  1870,  pp.  79  ff. 

*  Karlowa  Rechtsgesch.  i.  p.  556. 

»  Dig.  48,  2,  13  ;  cf.  48,  12,  1.  «  ib.  14,  5.  8  ;  14,  1,  1,  18. 

'  ib.  14,  5,  8  "sententiam  (praefecti  aunoaae)  conservavit  iuiperator";  cf. 
Dio  Cass.  lii.  33. 

8  p.  235.  8  Dio  Cass.  liv.  2. 

*"  Paulus  in  Dig.  1,  15,  1  and  3.  "  Karlowa  Rechtsgesch.  i.  p.  558. 
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pracfect  protected  the  town  and  patrolled  the  streets  by  night, 
and  he  exercised  a  jurisdiction  closely  connected  with  his  police 
functions,  and  resembling,  in  a  lower  degree,  that  of  the  pracfect 
of  the  city.  He  tried  cases  of  arson,  robbery,  burglary,  and 
thefts  in  baths ;  ^  but  the  higher  jurisdiction  in  such  cases 
belonged  to  the  praefedus  urbi,  and  the  pracfect  of  the  watch 
could  not  try  Koman  citizens  on  capital  charges.'  In  the  third 
century  he  possessed  some  civil  jurisdiction  in  matters  connected 
with  leases  and  house-rent.' 

(ii.)  The  Curators. — There  were  certain  curae  undertaken  by 
Augustus  which  he  did  not  give  to  equestrian  praefccts,  but  to 
senatorial  curaiores.  These  curae  of  the  roads  of  Italy,  of  the 
public  works,  of  the  public  water-supply,  and  of  the  channel  and 
banks  of  the  Tiber  (riorum,  operum publicorum,  aquarum  publicarwny 
alvei  el  rijxtrum  Tiberis),  were  filled  by  nomination  of  the  Princeps, 
but  their  holders  were  perhaps,  like  the  praefects  of  the  aerarium^ 
regarded  as  officials  of  the  people  or  of  the  Senate  rather  than  of 
the  Emperor  ;  the  reason  for  this  view  probably  being  that  the  care 
of  the  roads,  (pera  publica,  and  the  like  was  concerned  with  solum 
publicum,  and  "  the  public  soil  in  Rome  and  Italy  was,  even  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Principate,  not  the  property  of  the  Em- 
peror but  of  the  people  or  the  Senate."  *  Hence  in  the  early  Princi- 
pate the  pecuniary  means  for  this  administration  was  guaranteed 
from  the  aerarium,  the  Jiscus  merely  contributing.*  Hence  too  the 
occupation  of  these  posts  by  senators  and  their  method  of 
appointment.  In  1 1  B.C.  Augustus  nominated  curalores  aquarvm 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  (ex  consensu  senatus,  ex  seruUius 
audoritaU)  ;^  the  curalores  operum  publicorum  and  viarum  were  per- 
haps nominated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  curalores  of  the  Tiber 
were  in  Tiberius'  reign  appointed  by  lot.^ 

»  Dig.  1,  16 ;  cf.  12,  4,  16  ;  47,  2,  67  [561  1- 

*  ib.  1,  15,  8  ud  4  :  Ood.  1,  43,  1. 

»  Dig.  19,  2,  56  ;  20,  2.  9.  Pra^ecti  vigilum  (one  of  whom  U  the  juriiit 
Herenniiu  HodestiBiu)  Uke  part  in  a  controversy  which  has  como  down  to  us 
known  aa  the  li*  fuUtmum  (Bruns  FonU$;  C.I.L.  vi.  n.  266).  The  caae  haa 
been  diieoaaed  by  Bethniann-Hollweg  CivUproxeaa  it  p.  767  n.  60  and  Mommaen 
in  C.I.L.  l.c. ;  SUuUar.  ii.  p.  1058  n.  8. 

*  Karlowa  Reeht$gt»eh.  i.  p.  539. 

*  Coins  of  16  B.C.  exint  (Eckhel  vi.  105)  with  the  inscription  "s.  p.  q.  R.  imp. 
Cae(sari),  qaod  v(iae)  ni(nnitae)s  (nnt)  ex  ea  p(ecania)  q(uain)  ia  ad  a(erarinni)  de- 
(talit)";  cf.  Vita  Pert.  9  "aerarium  in  sunm  ctatnm  restitnit.  Ad  open 
pablica  certum  sumptum  conntituit,     Reformandia  viis  pecnniam  contnlit." 

*  Frontinua  de  Aquatd.  100  and  104.  '  Die  Caaa.  IviL  14. 
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(iii.)  The  Procurators. — The  quasi-magisterial  position  of  the 
occupants  of  the  higher  imperial  posts  could  not  be  reflected  in 
the  lower  grades  of  office.  So  far  as  the  detailed  ministeria 
principatus^  were  concerned,  the  Princeps  adopted  the  analogy 
of  the  Roman  house,  not  of  the  Roman  state,  and  employed 
either  general  agents  ( procurator es)  or  assistants  designated  by 
the  secretarial  or  other  duty  which  they  performed  {ab  epistulis, 
a  rationibus,  etc.).  There  was  always  a  distinction  between  the 
two  classes,  which  was  still  preserved  now  that  they  had  become 
official.  The  agent  of  domestic  life  might  indeed  approxi- 
mate to  the  condition  of  a  mere  bailifl",  and  might  be  a  slave ; 
but  the  necessity  for  representing  the  absent  dominus  in  courts 
of  law  had  made  it  convenient  that  the  procurator  should  be  a 
free  man ;  and  the  idea  of  agency,  usually  of  general  agency 
(procuratio  omnium  rerum),^  was  closely  associated  with  the  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  household 
who  copied  and  kept  accounts,  were  not  agents ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  distinction,  the  officials  of  the  Principate  who 
bear  such  titles  as  ah  epistuUs,  a  libellis,  a  rationibus,  are  not 
spoken  of  as  procurators,  although  one  of  these  posts  might  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  procuratorship,  as  that  a  rationibus  did. 

Although  from  the  point  of  view  of  functions  the  two  classes 
must  be  kept  distinct,  from  that  of  qualification  they  may  be 
discussed  together.  In  both  we  observe  the  tendency  for  the 
household  to  become  a  bureau,  for  the  freedman  and  slave  to 
give  place  to  the  Roman  knight.  Tiberius'  household  consisted 
mainly  of  freedmen,^  and  their  influence  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  An  Emperor  who  sought  popularity 
might,  like  Vitellius,  transfer  the  ministeria  of  the  Principate  to 
Roman  knights ;  *  but  no  comprehensive  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  reorganise  the  bureaucracy  on  this  footing  until 
the  time  of  Hadrian.^  Henceforth  the  higher  grades  were  held 
as  a  rule  by  knights,  only  the  lower  being  possessed  indiff"erently 
by  equites  or  freedmen.  °     The  procuratorship  was  the  patent  of 

1  Tac.  Hist.  i.  58.  ^  cic.  pro  Caec  20,  57. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6  "intra  paucos  libertos  domus." 

*  Tac.  Uist.  L  58  "  Vitellius  ministeria  principatus  per  libertos  agi  solita  in 
equites  Romanos  disponit."  In  Otlio's  reign  we  find  a  mention  of  Secundus  the 
rhetor  iirl  ruv  ixurroXwv  yeudfievoi  (Plut.  Otfio  9). 

'  The  evidence  for  Hadrian's  change  is  mainly  epigraphic.  See  Hirschfeld 
Verwaltungsgesch.  i.  p.  32.  Two  instances  of  it  are  found  in  Vita  Uadr.  22  "  ab 
epistnlis  et  a  libellis  primus  equites  Romanes  habuit."        '  Dio  Cass.  Iii.  25. 
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oquestrian  nobility  (equeslrU  nobiliia»\'^  and  we  have  seen  that 
titles  were  fitmlly  devised  to  express  the  diflerences  in  procura- 
torial  rank.-  The  civil  service  now  became  closely  connected 
with  the  army,  and  the  occupants  of  civil  posts  were  mainly 
retired  officers,  men  who  had  held  at  least  one  of  the  three 
positions  in  the  equestrian  service,^  and  who,  after  the  second 
century,  had  geneniUy  filled  every  grade  before  they  took  the 
procuratorship.^  This  militarising  of  the  administrative  service 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  Principate.  It  gave 
that  service  its  precision,  its  rigidity,  its  tendency  to  work  as 
a  smooth  machine  almost  independently  of  personal  control. 
This  tendency  was  a  blessing  in  so  far  as  it  was  calculated  to 
diminish  the  influence  due  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Princeps, 
or  of  any  individual  holder  of  office ;  but  one  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  a  great  deal  of  the  administrative  tyranny,  which 
darkened  the  closing  years  of  the  I*rincipate  and  weakened  the 
Empire,  was  due  to  the  ineradicable  habits  of  routine  inspired 
by  a  military  life,  and  that  the  Greek  or  Graeco-Asiatic  freed- 
man,  although  a  more  corrupt,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  more  capable 
administrator.  The  military  supply  was  not^  however,  altogether 
sufficient,  and  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  a  civil  career  was  also 
open,  which  gave  a  chance  to  the  aspiring  lawyer. 

Theoretically  the  procurator's  duties  were  those  of  mere 
agency,  and  he  had  little  discretionary  authority  and  no  general 
official  power.  Tiberius'  emphatic  statement  that  his  procurator's 
business  was  merely  to  manage  the  Emperor's  slaves  and  personal 
property '  is  echoed  in  the  language  of  the  Digest,  which  tells 
us  that  the  duties  of  these  servants  of  the  Emperor  were  strictly 
defined,  that  they  were  accountable  to  their  master  for  the  use 
made  of  the  finances  or  property  under  their  care,  that  they 
could  not  give,  sell,  or  transfer  it,  and  that  "careful  manage- 
ment "  was  the  limit  of  their  power.*  It  was  only  when  they 
kept  within  these  bounds  that  their  acts  had  all  the  authority 

*  Tac  Agrie.  4  "On.  Julius  Agricola  .  .  .  utruniqne  avum  procaratoreni 
OiManim  habuit,  quae  eqaestria  nobilitax  est." 

«  p.  406. 

'  La.  the  posts  of  pra^edua  eohortit,  tnbunv*  wUlUvm,  pra^eetu*  aloe.  Sea 
Saet.  CZatMf.  25. 

*  Hirachfeld  op.  eit.  p.  248. 

*  Tao.  Ann.  iv.  15.     See  p.  395. 

*  Ulp.  in  IHg.  1,  19,  1,  1  "si  venditionis  vel  donationis  vel  transactionb  esnn 
quid  agat,  nihil  agit:  non  enim  allenare  ei  rem  Caesaris,  aed  diligeuter  genre 
conitnlssuni  eat " 
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of  those  of  the  Princeps  himself.^  But  the  extending  spheres 
of  their  operations  rendered  it  impossible  for  these  limits  to  be 
rigorously  preserved.  Claudius  asked  and  obtained  that  his 
procurators  should  be  permitted  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
financial  departments  ^ — an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  provinces  (and  especially  in  those  under  senatorial 
management)  there  was  no  convenient  court  of  arbitration  to 
decide  when  money  was  or  was  not  owing  to  the  Princeps.^ 
The  consent  of  the  Princeps,  also,  to  the  procurator's  acts  must 
eventually  have  meant  the  consent  of  the  chief  bureau  at  Rome ; 
for,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  capacity  for  personal  govern- 
ment possessed  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  fiscal  system  was 
too  complicated  for  every  detail  to  reach  their  ears. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  procurators  were  financial,  and  most 
of  these  agents  can  be  summed  up  under  the  title  pvcuratores 
fisci  A  number  of  titles  are  met  with  which  clearly  have  refer- 
ence to  the  central  department  at  Rome.  Such  are  pvcurator 
summarum  found  in  an  inscription  of  Nero's  time  and  borne  by 
a  freedman,*  procuratores  rationum  summarum,^  rationalis  siimmae 
rei,^  dispensator  or  dispensator  summarum,'^  and  mlicus  summarum.^ 
The  titles  belong  to  different  epochs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
their  precise  import.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  from  the  time 
of  Claudius  the  title  a  rationibus  was  reserved  for  the  chief 
controller  of  the  Jiscus.  After  the  reign  of  Hadrian  this  post 
was  reserved  for  equites,^  and  the  members  of  the  central  bureau 
had  a  higher  standing  than  the  financial  agents  in  the  provinces. 
The  title  procurator'  rationum  summarum,  which  belongs  to  the 
second  century,  denotes  some  highly  placed  official  connected 
with  this  central  chest ;  but,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  title  a  rationibus,  it  has  been  thought  to  represent  a 
subordinate  controller  perhaps  instituted  by  Marcus  Aurelius.^^ 

1  Dig.  1,  19,  1. 

^  Suet.  Claud.  12  "ut  .  .  .  rata  essent,  quae  procuratores  sui  in  judicando 
statuerent,  precario  exegit"  (from  the  Senate).  Tacitus  exaggerates  the  nature 
of  the  chauge  when  he  says  that  "  Claudius  libertos,  quos  rei  familiari  praefecerat, 
sibique  et  legibus  adaequaverit "  {Ann.  xii.  60). 

^  Cf.  Ulp.  in  Diff.  1,  16,  9  (with  reference  to  the  duties  of  a  proconsul)  "sane 
si  fiscalis  pecuniaria  causa  sit,  quae  ad  procuratorem  principis  respicit,  melius 
fecerit,  si  abstineat." 

*  Henzen  6525.  ">  Wilmanns  1259,  1262. 

8  Cod.  3,  26,  7.  '  Suet.  Vesp.  12  ;  Henzen  6396. 

*  C.I.L.  V.  n.  737.  "  Hirschfeld  Verwaltungsgesch.  i.  p.  32. 
>o  ib.  p.  35. 
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Tho  title  roHonaliSf  which  was  often  identical  with  proenraior,^ 
tt  sonic  ])oriocl  within  the  third  century  t^  have  replace<l 
"tfnig  iv»  the  designation  of  the  chief  oflicer  of  the /ueus.* 
Amongst  provincial  procurators  we  may  enumerate  first  those 
who  were  confined  to  the  imperial  provinces.  The  procurator 
hero  occupied  the  position  which  the  quaestor  held  in  the  public 
provinces ;  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  provincial  jUcus, 
colIccte<l  the  taxes  due  to  it,  and  managed  the  dishui-sement  of 
it8  funds.  There  wna  also  a  trejisury  connecte<l  with  the  military 
station  in  the  province  (Ju>nui  castreruHs),  and  at  the  hcjul  of  it  a 
jtrorurtitor  cas(ren.<tis,  who  superintendetl  the  payments  made  to  the 
soldiers,*  and  military  expenses  in  general.  Other  procurators 
were  common  to  all  the  provinces ;  for  even  those  that  Mere 
"  public  "  paid  certain  dues  to  the  Emperor.*  Such  were  Ia])sed 
legacies  and  the  goods  of  the  condemned  (bona  cadura  and 
damnntomm),  after  the  fi$cas  had  asserted  its  claim  to  these 
revenues,^  and  the  taxes  owed  by  Roman  citizens  everywhere, 
such  as  the  ricesima  lineditatum  and  the  centesima  rerum  remilium. 
But  the  public  provinces  owed  more  direct  dues  to  the  Princeps 
as  well.  Thus  Africa,  a  corn -supplying  but  not  an  imperial 
province,  was  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  his  cura 
annonaf,  at.d  even  the  most  peaceful  districts  must  havo  defrayed 
the  expense  of  the  necessary  military  protection,  and  surrendere<l 
certain  revenues  to  be  collected  by  imperial  officials. 

Common,  too,  to  all  the  provinces  were  the  agents  who 
managed  the  imperial  estates  (procuraiores  patrimonii  or  patrimonii 
privati).'^  We  have  already  noticed  that  after  the  time  of  Sevenis 
a  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  res  privata  and  the  patri- 
moniuin  of  the  Emperor.^  From  this  time  onward  the  procurator 
rerum  privaiarum  is  distinct  from  the  procurator  patrimonii? 

>  Cf.  the  title  of  tHij.  1,  19  "  De  officio  procnratoria  Caeaaria  Tel  rationalis." 

*  Hiraclifeld,  op.  cU.  p.  37  ;  Liebenain  JkitrH'/e  tur  VenoaUungMgetch.  p.  32. 

'  Straho  lii.  p.  167.  The  title  a  eopiU  rnUitaribia  is  fonnd  iu  iuscriptionti 
(Orelli  2922,  8506) 

*  Tac.  Ann.  it  47.  Here  it  ia  said  of  cities  of  Asia,  " quantum  aenurio  ant 
flsco  p«MnIt'l).tnt,  in  quinquennium  remixit  (Caesar)."  Tlie  procurator  Atiiie  of 
Ann.  iv.  15  is  probably  a  proeuralor  patrimonii.     See  p.  395. 

*  p.  395.  For  procnratori  ad  bona  damnatorHm  see  Wilmanns  1278,  1291. 
For  a  procurator  a  radueis,  C.J.lj,  ill.  n.  1622. 

*  Wilmanns  1267,  1272,  1278,  1276,  1285. 
»  p.  396. 

'  Tiniesitheos,  the  father-in-law  of  Gordian,  was  proe.  torn  patriuumi  qvam  nU, 
prieatar.  in  one  illHtrict,  proc.  ration,  prirat.  in  another  (Wilmanns  1298). 

2  K 
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The  non-financial  procurators,  who  were  actually  governors  of 
districts,  will  be  discussed  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  organis- 
ation of  the  proWnces. 

The  tenure  of  office  by  a  procurator  was  indefinite,  and 
depended  on  the  imperial  pleasure.  Technically  their  posts 
expired  when  the  Princeps  who  had  appointed  them  died,^  and 
the  renewal  of  their  office  by  his  successor,  although  it  must  have 
been  the  rule,  was  treated  as  a  new  appointment.  The  posts 
were  well  paid  and  procurators  bore  the  titles  trecenarius,  duce- 
narius,  centenarius,  and  sexagenarius,  according  as  their  salaries 
varied  from  300,000  to  60,000  sesterces.  The  salaries  of  the 
procurators  at  Rome  were  probably  higher  than  those  belonging 
to  the  same  departments  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
the  procuratio  rationis  privatae  was  probably  in  Kome  a  trecenami, 
in  the  provinces  a  ducenaria,  in  Italy,  where  it  would  be  merely 
a  branch  of  the  central  office,  a  centenaria  p-ocurcutio.^  Promotion 
seems  to  have  been  determined  chiefly  by  merit,  and  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  system  was  that  there  was  no  mechanical 
system  of  advancement.  It  was  possible  for  a  secretary,  who  had 
never  been  a  procurator  proper,  to  be  appointed  to  a  praefecture,^ 
but,  as  a  rule,  several  procuratorships  were  passed  through  before 
this  summit  of  equestrian  ambition  was  attained.* 
^  (iv.)  Personal  Assistants. — The  secretariate  of  the  Principate 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  business  side  of  the  organisation  of 
a  Roman  household,  but  so  rapidly  did  the  importance  and  official 
aspect  of  these  posts  develop  that  already  by  Nero's  reign  a 
Roman  noble,  who  kept  assistants  with  such  titles  as  ab  epistulis 
and  a  libellis,  might  be  suspected  of  treasonable  designs.^     These 

^  Herodian  vii.  1  (Maximin)  n^v  re  Oepairelav  Traffav,  ^  ffvyyeyovei.  rtfi  'A\e^di'Sp(f> 
TO<TO&rwv  irdiv,  ttjj  ^a<n\eiov  a^X^s  aviirenxj/e  :  cf.  Vita  Pert.  12  "  Sane  nullum 
ex  eis,  quos  Comniodus  rebus  gerendis  Imposuerat,  mutavit,  exspectans  urbis 
natalem,  quod  eum  diem  rerum  principium  volebat  esse." 

*  Liebenam  op.  cit.  p.  55. 

*  Vita  NigH  7  "cum  unus  ad  raemoriam,  alter  ad  libellos  paruisset,  statim 
praefecti  facti  sunt  (Paulus  et  Ulpianus)." 

*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  careers  of  Burrus  {jproc.  Augustae,  proc.  Ti, 
Oaesaris,  proc.  divi  Claudii,  prae/ecto  praetori,  C.I.L.  xii.  5842),  of  Vibianus 
Tertullus  (ab  epistulis  Graecis,  proc.  a  rationibus,  prae/ecttis  vigilum,  C.I.L.  iii. 
6574)  and  of  Sex.  Var.  Marcellus  (proc.  aq^uirum,  proc.  Brittaniae,  proc.  rationis 
privatae,  vice-prae/ectus  praetorio,  Orelli  946). 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  35  (under  Nero,  in  a.d.  64,  Torquatus  Silanus  was  forced  to 
death  on  various  grounds)  "quin  eum  inter  libertos  habere,  quos  ab  epistulis  et 
libellis  et  rationibus  appellet,  nomina  summae  curae  et  meditamenta " ;  of.  lb. 
xvi.  8  (a.u.  65)  "  Ipsum  dehinc  Silanum  increpuit  isdem  quibus  patruuni  ejus 
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Booretftryship*  becune,  in  fact  though  not  in  law,  great  officcn  of 
state.  Thoy  reqnire<l  more  highly  trained  ability  than  rooet  of 
the  procuratorshiiM,  and,  as  thoy  brought  thoir  holderH  into  close 
relations  with  the  iVincops,  the  inHiionco  and  the  power  of 
patronage  which  they  conferred  must  have  been  enormous. 

The  official  ab  epistulis  put  into  shape  all  the  decisions  of  the 
IVinceps  which  took  the  form  of  letters,  so  far  as  these  were  not 
\rritten  personally  by  the  Princeps  himself.  The  answers  to 
the  eoMuUaiiones  of  officials,  to  the  despatches  of  generals  and 
provincial  governors,  or  to  deputations  from  foreign  com- 
munities, together  with  the  nomination  of  officials  and  officers 
and  the  conferment  of  privileges,  passed  through  his  hands.^ 

The  official  a  libellis  drew  up  the  answers  te  petitions  {prer^s, 
lUteiii)^  made  by  private  individuals  to  the  Emperor.  The 
answer  was  generally  given  in  a  short  subseriptio  appended  to  the 
document'  The  framing  of  such  replies  required  considerable 
legal  knowledge ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  jurists 
like  Papinian  and  Ulpian  held  this  post. 

The  official  a  cognitionibus  was  the  adviser  of  the  Emperor  on 
l^al  points,  which  were  settled  by  imperial  decree.  The  points 
on  which  advice  was  given  were  perhaps  wholly  those  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  were  probably  such  as  did  not  need  to  come 
before  the  imperial  consilium.*  The  office  was  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,'  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
subsequently  merged  in  that  a  libellis.^ 

The  official  a  memoria  is  first  mentioned  about  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla.  His  function  was  probably  to  put  into  form 
and  reduce  to  writing  (often  by  dictation  to  a  secretary)  "^  such 

Torqnatam,  Unqnam  disponeret  jam  imperii  cnru  praeficeretqne  rationibos  et 
lihfUis  et  epistulis  libertos." 

^  Dio  Cms.  UL  33  ;  SUt  ^v.  v.  1,  esp.  83-107  ;  Jnstinus  xUii.  5,  12  ;  Suid.  8.v. 

*  Seneca  Corns,  ad  Polyh.  vi  4  and  f*. 

'  Vita  Carini  16  "fastidinm  snbacribendi  tantum  habuit  nt  inpnmm  qtiendam 
...  ad  subacribendum  poneret."  The  Princeps  himself  may  not  have  written  more 
than  his  sigmitare.  See  Vita  Commodi  13  "  ipse  Comniodus  in  subecribendo  tardus 
et  neglegens,  ita  at  libellis  una  forma  maltis  subsoriberet." 

*  Karlowa  ReckUgach.  i.  p.  545. 
'  I>ioCaaa.i^lzxTiii.  18. 

'  Karlowa  Lo. 

*  Vita  Cdrini  8  "  Jolius  Calpnmins,  qui  ad  raemoriam  dictabat"  He  att<>nde«l 
tiie  Princeps  with  the  other  secretaries  ;  see  I'iUt  Alee.  81  "  Postmeridianaa  honut 
imbscripttoni  et  lectioni  epistulanim  semper  dedit,  ita  at  ab  epistnlia,  a  libellis  et 
a  memoria  iiemper  a'lsisterent" 
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speeches  and  verbal  decisions  of  the  Emperor  as  did  not  fall  under 
the  competence  of  the  other  officials. 

(v.)  Tlw,  Consilium. — The  consilixim  of  the  Princeps  ^  was  merely 
a  renewed  manifestation  of  that  eternal  pnnciple  of  Roman  public 
life  which  directed  that  a  magistrate  should  seek  advisers.  A 
council  was  necessary  for  public  confidence,  but  an  imperial  con- 
silium was  originally  no  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Principate. 
Tiberius  imitated  Augustus  in  seeking  advice  before  coming  to  a 
decision  on  important  matters ;  ^  yet  when  he  sat  as  a  high 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  his  board  of  assessors  could  be 
described  as  consisting  of  a  "  few  friends."  ^  The  board  may  have 
become  more  determinate  in  succeeding  reigns,  but  the  first 
Princeps  whom  we  hear  of  as  giving  it  a  definite  organisation  was 
Hadrian.  That  Emperor,  we  are  told,  when  he  held  a  court  of 
justice,  summoned  as  his  advisers  jurisconsults  approved  by  the 
Senate.*  It  is  only  a  judicial  council  that  is  here  described,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  legal  experts  were  necessarily 
consulted  on  administrative  matters.  The  basis,  however,  was 
laid  for  a  permanent  council  of  state,  and  the  consiliarii  Jugusti 
of  this  period  became  a  definite  and  salaried  class.^  They 
included  both  senators  and  equites,^  and  some  bore  the  title 
jurisperiti?  Others  may  not  have  been  gifted  with  special  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  and  may  have  been  employed  in  cases  where 
general  ability  or  experience  may  have  been  of  more  value  than 
juristic  training.     Actual  jurisdiction  was  not,  however,  the  only 

1  This  consUium  must  not  be  confused  with  the  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
had  been  employed  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  was  subsequently  discontinued. 
This  board,  composed  of  some  of  the  magistrates  and  a  number  of  senators  chosen 
by  lot,  had  given  a  preliminary  consideration  to  the  business  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  (Suet.  Aug.  35  ;  Tib.  55  ;  Dio  Cass.  liii.  21).  Something  like  it  was 
devised  by  Mamaea  in  the  reign  of  Severus  Alexander  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  1  ; 
Uerodian  vi.  1). 

*  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27  ;  IviL  7. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  10  "paucis  familiarium  adhibitis"  (in  the  trial  of  Piso,  A.D. 
20).  In  Xero's  trial  of  Octavia  in  a.d.  62  his  body  of  advisers  ("amicos  quas 
velut  consilio  adhibuerat  princeps"  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  62)  may  have  been  regarded 
as  a  consilium,  domesticum. 

*  Vita  Hadr.  18  "cum  jndicaret,  in  consilio  habuit  non  amicos  suos  aut 
comites  solum,  sed  juris  consultos  .  .  .  quos  tamen  senatus  omnes  prolm-sset. " 

'  Hirschfeld  Verwcdlungsgesch.  i.  p.  215.  Probably  only  the  equestrian 
members  of  this  board  received  salaries  (Mommsen  Staalsr.  ii.  p.  990). 

®  Cf.  Vita  Hadr.  8  "erat  .  .  .  tunc  mos,  ut,  cum  princeps  cansas  agnosceret, 
et  senatores  et  equites  Romanos  in  consilium  vocaret  et  sententiam  ex  omnium 
deliberatione  proferret." 

~  e.g.  "centenario  consiliario  Aug(usti)  .  .  .  juris  perito"  (Wilroanns  1286). 
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occasion  on  which  luj;;al  kno>vlo<lgo  wa«  indiH[>cii«ibIo  in  an  iulviser. 
The  help  uf  the  jurist  had  to  be  sought  in  the  framing  of  the 
iin{)oriul  conslUuUune.^^  and  we  are  told  that  for  this  purpose 
Sevenjs  Alexantler  wa«  assisted  hy  twenty  jurispenti  out  of  a  eotir 
4lium  numbering  seventy  in  alL^  A  diflference  of  personnel 
for  different  bmnches  of  administration  is  easily  comprehensible, 
for  it  is  improbable  that  the  Kniperor  needed  to  summon  all  his 
councillors  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  took  advice,'  The 
mode  of  consultation  was  wholly  informal  and  depended  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Princeps.  Augustus  in  the  exercise  of  his  juris- 
diction distributed  voting  tablets  (tabellae)  to  his  councillors,  on 
which  they  could  inscribe  acquittal  or  condemnation  or  a 
modified  verdict*  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  votes  were 
reckoned  as  in  the  jury  system.  The  tabellae  were  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Princeps,  and  he  may  have  decided  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  names  of  those  who  handed  them  in.  Nero, 
we  are  told,  took  opinions  on  paper,  and,  after  reading  them, 
gave  his  own  judgment  as  though  it  were  that  of  the  majority 
of  his  advisers,*  Under  Severus  Alexander  opinions  were  given 
verlMilly  and  tiiken  down  in  short-hand." 

We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  probable  that  the  imperial 
Mnsilium  in  its  developed  form  wjis  employed  by  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guard  when  he  gave  judgment  vice  the  Princeps."^ 

»  p.  880. 

*  Vita  Alex.  16  "neque  ullniii  constitutionem  sacravit  sine  viginti  juris|)c'riti.s 
et  docUssimia  nc  SApieutihus  viri.s  isUeiii(|iie  <li.sertiK.siiiit.H  iion  iniiiu.s  (iiiiuijuaj^iiita." 

*  In  Ma«tcenM'  Hup|>o!H!d  advice  to  Augustus,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  rt»}H.>ctii, 
probaldy  rc-rtects  the  practice  of  the  time  of  Dio  Cassius,  it  is  said  of  the  eonsUium 
dXXoi  dXXore  6iaytin,xrKiTu>cap  (Dio  Cass.  lii.  33). 

*  Suet  Aug.  38. 
»  Suet,  yen  15. 

*  Vila  .Ilex.  16  "ut  iretur  jier  seutentias  singulorum  ac  Bcriberetar  qnid 
quisfpie  dixisset." 

'  p.  410. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ITALY   AND   THE   PROVINCES   UNDER   THE    PRINCIPATE 

§  1 .  The  Organisation  of  Italy 

The  chief  feature  of  the  organisation  of  Italy  during  the  early 
Principate  was  the  completion  of  the  efforts  made  during  the 
later  Republic  at  incorporating  its  towns  with  Rome.  The  unity 
aimed  at  was  chiefly  that  of  jurisdiction,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  steps  which  Augustus  took  to  perfect  the  system  of  judicial 
centralisation,  which  had  been  devised  at  the  close  of  the 
Republic.^  At  the  same  time  this  Emperor  adopted  a  device 
which,  though  its  full  details  and  effects  are  unknown,  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  later  principle  of  a  close  administrative  unifi- 
cation of  Italy  with  the  capital.  He  divided  the  peninsula, 
exclusive  of  the  immediate  territory  of  Rome,  into  eleven  regions 
(regiones).'^  The  immediate  purpose  contemplated  by  this  division 
is  unknown ;  but  it  laid  the  basis  for  subsequent  distributions  of 
many  branches  of  Italian  administration.  The  public  domains, 
taxes  paid  by  Roman  citizens  such  as  the  vicesima  hereditatum, 
and  the  results  of  the  census,  were  organised  or  calculated  by 
regions.^  They  were  employed,  therefore,  for  work  which  neces- 
sarily fell  on  the  central  government,  and  this  organisation  so 
far  implied  no  infringement  on  the  communal  autonomy  of  the 
towns.  Such  infringement  came  as"  a  necessary  result  of  the 
influence  of  the  personality  of  the  Princeps,  which  finally  domi- 
nated Italy  as  eff"ectually  as  it  controlled  Rome.  But  its  coming 
was  very  gradual.     The  final  change  may  be  illustrated  by  the 

^  p.  314. 

-  Plin.  H.N.  iii.  46  "nunc  ambitum  ejus  (Italiae)  urbesque  enumerabinius, 
({ua  in  re  praefari  necessariutn  est  auctorem  nos  divum  Augustum  secuturos, 
de8crii)tionenique  ab  eo  factam  Italiae  totius  in  regiones  xi." 

^  See  the  reference'  in  MarQiiardt  Staafurmc,  i.  p.  220. 
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di8Ap{)earance  uf  the  municipal  eomitia,  the  limitation  of  local 
jurisdiction,  the  loss  of  an  iMdo[)en(lent  system  of  local  finance, 
and  the  control  ultimately  assumed  by  the  central  government 
of  the  actual  administration  of  many  of  the  Italian  states. 

Of  these  changes,  the  downfall  of  the  comilia  is  perhaps  leM 
remarkable  than  their  contitiuance  for  so  long  a  period  after  the 
assemblies  had  ceased  to  be  a  reality  at  Rome.  A  Latin  colony 
in  the  time  of  Domitian  still  elects  its  magistrates  at  a  comilia 
curiaia,^  and  the  transference  of  this  principle  to  Spain  shows  its 
prevalence  at  the  time  in  Italy.  The  paucity  of  inscriptions  of 
the  early  Principate  which  sptfak  of  elections  by  the  only  alter- 
native body,  the  local  Senate,  is  remarkable,  and  there  are  clear 
indications  of  the  survival  of  the  principle  of  popular  election 
until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.'  It  doubtless  retained  its 
hold  on  Italy  as  late  as  it  did  on  the  western  provinces ;  its 
disappearance  from  the  whole  municipal  sphere  was  the  result 
of  a  new  system  of  creating  magistrates,  the  characteristics  of 
which  will  be  traced  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  provinces  of 
this  period.'  The  elective  power  of  the  assemblies  no  doubt 
survived  all  their  administrative  functions.  The  tendency  even 
of  the  early  Principate  was  to  confine  these  to  the  local  Senates, 
which  were  accounted  more  responsible  bodies,  and  were  far 
better  instruments  of  the  central  controlling  power  of  Rome. 

The  limitation  of  the  local  courts  of  law  cannot  be  fully  illus- 
trated, but  it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  high  individual  authorities  for  jurisdiction  in  Italy,  which 
begins  with  Hadrian.  That  Emperor  divided  Italy  into  four 
great  circuits,  and  placed  each  of  them  under  a  consularis* 
These  magistrates  were  replaced  under  Marcus  Aurelius  by 
juridid^  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  purely  civil  jurisdiction  was 
finally  concerned  with  that  portion  of  Italy  which  was  separated 
from  the  urbica  dioecesis,  the  sphere  of  the  praetor's  competence.* 

*  Lex  Malaeitana  c  lii.  ff. 

*  Kuhn  yer/as$ung  drt  rOmisehen  Reiehet  i.  pp.  236,  287.  In  an  inscription 
of  Hadrian's  time  we  And  in  Ostia  //.  riV  .  .  .  in  eomitiu /ctetus  (C.l.L.  xiv.  375). 
For  this  and  other  instances  see  Liebenam  HUuHnerwallung  p.  479. 

»  p.  488. 

*  Vita  Hadr.  22  "  qnattnor  consnlares  per  omuem  Italiain  Jadices  constituit. " 
Uf  Antoniitos  Pins,  who  was  one  of  these,  it  is  said  "cam  Italiam  regeret "  (  Vita 
AntOH,  3).     Cf.  App.  B.C.  i.  38. 

*  VUa  Af.  Anti-n.  11  "datis  juridicis  Italiae  consuluit  ad  id  exemplam,  qoo 
Ha>Irinnu.i  consiil.ire.H  virod  reddere  jura  praeceperat. " 

*  Ulpian  in  Fragmenta  Vatieana  205,  232,  241. 
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These  officials  are  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  concerned  with  trusts,  the  nomination  of  guardians,^ 
or  questions  of  administrative  law,  such  as  a  controversy 
concerning  the  qualification  for  the  decurionate.^  But,  as  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction  was  gaining  the  upper  hand  of  the  jus  ardin- 
arium,  and  as  such  administrative  questions  would  at  an  earlier 
period  have  been  settled  by  the  municipalities  themselves,^  the 
powers  of  the  juridici  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  real  limitation 
of  those  of  the  local  magistrates  and  senates.  We  have  already 
seen  that  all  the  higher  criminal  jurisdiction  of  these  towns  had 
disappeared.  Within  tKe  limit  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Eome 
such  cognisance  belonged  to  the  praefect  of  the  city,  outside  this 
limit  to  the  praefect  of  the  guard. ^ 

The  financial  difficulties  under  which  many  of  the  Italian 
towns  laboured,  invited  a  further  system  of  imperial  control. 
This  took  the  form  of  the  institution  of  curatores  rei  jmblicae,  of 
senatorial  or  equestrian  rank,  whose  existence  is  traceable  from 
the  close  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  were  given  by  the 
Princeps  as  extraordinary  commissioners  to  reinvigorate  the 
financial  life  of  poverty-stricken  municipalities.^ 

But  an  even  more  vigorous  control  was  impending,  which  was 
to  bring  Italy  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  The  extra- 
ordinary commissioners  known  as  corredores  (Stopdwral),  whom 
the  Principate  often  gave  to  free  cities  or  districts  in  the  pro- 
vinces,^ were  finally  transferred  to  Italy.'^  When  its  municipalities 
were  placed  under  this  tutelage,  there  was  little  more  than  a 
formal  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  the  subject 
towns,  and  nothing  but  a  more  regular  system  of  administra- 
tion and  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  was  wanted  to  change 
Italy  into  a  province.  Both  these  changes  were  effected  under 
the  rule  of  Diocletian,     Italy  was,  it  is  true,  not  divided  into 

1  Ulp.  I.e. ;  Dig.  40,  5,  41,  5. 

*  Fronto  ad  Amicus  ii.  7. 

"  Marquardt  {Siaatsverw.  i.  p.  227)  remarks  that  such  a  question  as  the  quali- 
fication of  a  decuriou  belongs  under  Caesar's  legislation  {lex  Ursonensis  c.  ]  05)  to 
the  municipal  courts. 

*  pp.  408,  410. 

*  Monimseu  Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  1082,  Liebenam  Stddieveno.  p.  480,  and  in  Philo- 
logus  Ivi.  290  ff.     How  far  this  curatorship  became  a  standing  office  is  uncertain. 

«  p.  428. 

'  The  first  official  ad  corrigendmn  statum  Italiae  belonp:s  to  the  year  214  a.d., 
while  the  provincial  corrector  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Trajan  (Mai-quardt  Utaatii- 
verw.  L  pp.  228,  229). 
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prutmciaej  but  iu  districU  were  pLiccd  under  regularly-appointed 
eorrtehnif  and  it«  Intuls  supplied  revenues  to  the  imperial  court 
and  to  Rome.  This  climax  of  centralisation  was  probably  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  imperial  system  and  the  external  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  To  the  Princeps  Italian  and  provincial 
problems  were  the  same ;  Italy  was  not  always  the  country  in 
which  the  Kmpt^ror  established  his  permanent  residence,  and,  as 
the  onset  of  the  barbarians  threatened  even  the  Italian  frontier, 
there  was  no  possible  reason  why  Italy  should  not  pay  its  quota 
to  the  general  taxation.  But  economic  and  social  evils  may 
have  contributed  to  the  imperial  encroachments  on  Italian 
administration.  The  weaknesses  which  led  to  imperial  control 
may  have  been  those  which  the  Emperors  sought  to  ciu'e.  Tliese 
were  poverty  and  depopulation,  and  how  'earnestly  they  were 
grappled  with  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  system  of  state 
support  known  as  the  aiimentanurn.  The  leading  idea  of  this 
institution  is  the  endowment  of  a  state  or  district  with  a  fund 
wliich  should  give  partial  support  to  children,  and  by  this  means 
encourage  production  and  relieve  the  responsibilities  of  parents 
or  guardians.  Such  charitable  efforts  hod,  at  an  early  period, 
been  made  by  individuals ;  ^  and  from  the  reign  of  Nerva  the 
state,  as  represented  by  the  Princeps,  took  up  the  enterprise. 
Xerva's  example  was  followed  by  Trajan,-'  who  extended  and 
organised  the  system,  and  similar  efforts  were  made  by  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Severus  Alexander.'  The 
form  usually  taken  by  the  endowment  was  an  advance  by  the 
Princeps  of  funds  which  were  deposited  on  gootl  landed  security 
at  moderate  interest,  5  or  2^  per  cent.  From  this  interest  a 
certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  to  be  supported,  by  the 
gift  either  of  a  certain  amount  of  com  or  of  a  sum  of  money — 
twelve,  sixteen,  or  twenty  sesterces — per  month.  This  support 
was  guaranteed  until  the  boys  had  attained  their  eighteenth  and 
the  girls  their  fourteenth  year.^     The  details  of  this  organisation 

'  See  the  inscription  of  Atina  of  the  time  of  Augustus  (Wilnianns  1120),  "T. 
Helvio  .  .  .  legmto  Caeaaria  Augusti,  qui  Atinatibua  HS  .  .  .  legavit,  ut  liberie 
eonim  ex  reditu,  dum  in  aetatem  perveuinnt.  friiiiiiiitinn  i-t  jtostea  sestertia 
•ingula  millia  darentur." 

«  Victor  Epit.  12  ;  Dio  Cam.  Irriil.  6. 

*  Harqoardt  SlaaUvene,  iL  pp.  143.  144.  I'iuii,  in  liouour  of  his  wife  Faustiua. 
createil  a  fund  for  jmelttu  Fatutinianae  {  Vila  8) ;  Alexander,  iu  houour  of  his 
mother,  one  for  jnuri  jmeUaeque  Mammaeani  (  Vi/a  57). 

*  Our  knowledga  of  tbia  institatkm  to  derive<l  cliietiy  from  two  metal  tablea, 
the  Tabula  VeUia$  (of  Veleia  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  and  the  Tabula  Baehianvrum  (of 
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were  supervised  in  each  locality  by  a  qtmsstor  alimentorum,  while 
the  general  control  of  the  funds  over  a  large  district  was 
usually  entrusted  to  the  curators  of  the  roads  ^  which  ran  through 
that  domain,  who  sometimes  bore  the  title  pixufedus,  sometimes 
that  of  curator  alimentorum?  This  wise  method  of  charitable 
relief,  which  inspired  an  interest  in  agriculture  while  it  relieved 
poverty  and  encouraged  the  growth  of  population,  continued  in 
force  until  the  close  of  the  Principate,  and  the  praefedi,  who 
administered  this  department,  can  be  traced  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian.^ 


§  2.   The  (h'ganisation  of  the  Provinces 

The  imperial  problem  of  the  later  Republic — the  task  of 
finding  a  frontier — occupied  the  unceasing  energy  of  the  early 
Principes,  and  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  delimitation  involved  extension.  Sometimes  the  views 
as  to  the  proper  boundary  altered,  and  advance  was  at  times 
siicceeded  by  retrogression.  Thus  Augustus  sought  the  Elbe 
only  to  fall  back  on  the  Rhine,  and  Trajan  adopted  against  the 
great  eastern  power  a  heroic  policy  of  annexation  which  did  not 
commend  itself  to  his  successor.  In  one  instance,  too — that  of 
Britain — a  forward  movement  was  made  which  can  scarcely  be 
explained  as  the  search  for  a  scientific  frontier.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  slow  and  ordered  progress  was  one  that  sought  not 
territories,  but  boundaries,  and  the  movement  necessitated  ex- 
pansion, whether  it  took  the  form  of  the  annexation  of  the  wild 
districts  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  or  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  intervened  between  the  old 
Asiatic  provinces  and  the  Euphrates  or  the  African  dominions 
and  the  sea.  The  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  German  Ocean ; 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  Desert ;  the  Ethiopian  kingdoms, 
the    Sahara,  and    the   Atlantic,   were    the    limits  within   which 

the  Ligures  Baebiaui  uear  Beiieveiitiun).  See  E.  Desjanlins  De  taindis  alimen- 
tanw,  Mominseu  in  l.Ii.N.  1354,  Wilmanns  2844,  "2845.  On  the  institution  see 
-Marquardt  Slaatsveru:  ii.  pp.  141-147,  Liebenani  StUdteverw.  pp.  105,  360. 

1  p.  413. 

"  e.g.  curator  viae  Appiae,  jrraefectus  alimentorum:  curator  viarum  ttpra^ectut 
idiinentomm  Clodiae  el  coherentium :  curator  viae  Aemiliae  et  alimentorum  (Wil- 
manns 1189,  121.5,  1211).  See  Marquardt,  Liebenani  ll.cc.,  and  Momm.sen  Staatsi: 
ii.  p.  1079.  In  districts  not  pierced  by  the  great  roads,  procurators  (alimentorum, 
ad  alimenta)  wt-re  employed.  '*  Marquardt  I.e.  p.  147. 
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the  Pnnci{)ato  was  to  strive  to  make  the  best  of  the  means 
left  by  the  victorious  Kopublic  for  the  govern nicnt  of  the 
world.  The  liepublic  had  indeed  laid  a  solid  foundation 
for  ordered  nile,  and  although  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  Roman  Empire  chieHy  in  connexion  with  the  three  peaceful 
centuries  of  the  Principate,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
work  of  the  latter  was  chiefly  the  introduction,  not  of  original 
ideas,  but  of  those  slight  but  decisive  modifications  which  arc 
sufficient  to  change  a  clumsy  into  a  workable  machine.  A  more 
effective,  although  far  from  perfect,  system  of  military  defence, 
a  greater  division  of  authority  amongst  the  organs  of  government, 
a  more  careful  estimate  of  provincial  burdens,  a  competent 
although  perhaps  over-rigid  civil  service, — these  were  the  im- 
mediate gifts  of  the  Principate  to  the  world.  The  results  were 
comfort  and  peace  ;  but  a  comfort  that  was  too  often  divested  of 
even  local  patriotism,  and  a  peace  that  was  singularly  devoid  of 
intellectual  ideals.  A  universal  citizenship  was  also  amongst  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was  a  gift  conferred  in 
proportion  to  its  valuelessness,  and  the  Princeps  whose  edict  was 
to  make  the  world  a  city  was  a  c<ilculating  spendthrift  bent  only 
on  increasing  the  taxes  of  his  subjects.  But,  since  the  golden 
mean  of  Empire  had  yet  to  be  found,  we  cannot  blame  the 
Principate  for  doing  too  much  that  which  the  Republic  did  too 
little.  Every  reaction  is  violent,  and  in  this  instance  at  least  over- 
government  was  intended  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  subject  acclaimed  it,  at  least  in  its  initial  stages,^  although 
his  descendant  was  to  find  it  a  burden  in  comparison  with  which 
the  yoke  of  the  Republican  proconsul  would  have  seemed 
a  trifle. 

Augustus  with  characteristic  modesty  and  discretion  reserve<l 
his  strength  for  the  most  difficult  of  the  provinces — those  on  the 
frontier  which  demanded  military  occupjition  and  unusual  vigil- 
ance in  administration — and  thus  created  the  distinction  between 
Caesar's  provinces  and  those  which  were  public  {publicae)  and 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Senate  and  people.-  There 
were  occasional  interchanges  of  provinces  between  the  co-rulers. 

'  Tac.  A  nn.  i.  2  **  Neque  proviiicia«  ilium  reruni  btatutu  abnaebont,  suapecto 
senatus  poputique  imperio  ob  certaiiiiiia  potentium  et  avaritiain  magistratuuni, 
iiivaliilo  lf(;uin  auxilio,  quae  vi,  aiubitu,  poatremo  pevunia  turtiabantur. " 

-  inf^of  Kol  yipovffla  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  12).  Thew  provinces  nn  "  propriae  pnpnli 
Ilomani "  a«  opposed  to  thoM«  "  propriae  CMMiriii  "  (Gaiuii  ii.  21 ). 
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Thus  Achaea  and  Macedonia  were  relinquished  by  the  Senate  in 
A.D.  15,  but  restored  to  it  in  A.D.  44,^  and  Marcus  Aurelius  took 
over  or  suiTendered  districts  according  to  the  necessities  of  war.- 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  Principate  the  Senate  possessed  but 
eleven,^  the  Princeps  twenty-one  under  regular  governors,*  nine 
administered  by  procurators,^  one,  Egypt,  ruled  by  an  equestrian 
praefect. 

As  in  the  Republic,  the  only  true  provincial  civitates  were 
those  which  were  stipendiariae.  The  free  or  free  and  allied 
communities  were  still  technically  exempt  from  the  governor's 
control.  But  the  free  cities  were  lessened  in  number  and 
restricted  in  privileges.  The  supposed  abuse  of  its  self-govern- 
ing powers  by  a  foederata  civitas  might  cause  the  treaty  to  be 
rescinded  and  the  state  to  be  brought  under  direct  provincial 
rule  ;  **  while,  even  when  lihertas  was  retained,  its  merits  might 
be  suspected,  and  the  state  might  be  placed  under  the  financial 
tutelage  of  curatcrres  (Xoyurrai)  or  the  administrative  care  of 
coiredores  (Sto/j^wrat)  appointed  by  the  Princeps."  It  is  also 
certain  that  libertas  no  longer  conferred  immunity  from  taxation. 
We  know  that,  of  the  cities  of  Asia  which  are  described  as 
tributary  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,^  two,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum 
and  Apollonidea,  were  liberae,^  while  Byzantium,  which  had 
been  in  alliance  with  Rome  during  the  Republic,  also  paid  tribute 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.^^  This  change,  which  is  specially 
noticeable  in  the  East,  has  been  with  great  probability  attributed 
to  Pompeius.     While  granting  or  renewing  charters  and  privi- 

1  Tac.  Ann.  i.  76  ;  Dio  Cass.  Ix.  24  ;  Suet.  Claud.  25. 

^  Vita  Alarci  22  "Provincias  ex  proconsularibus  cousulares  (i.e.  governed  by 
consular  k(jati)  aut  ex  consularibus  proconsulares  aut  praetorias  pro  belli  neces- 
sitate fecit." 

*  Asia,  Africa,  Baetica,  Narbonensis,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Sicilia,  Macedonia, 
Achaea,  Creta  and  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Bitbynia. 

*  Tarraconensis,  Gerniauia  superior,  Germania  inferior,  Brittania,  Pannonia 
sup.,  Pannonia  inf.,  Moesia  sup.,  Moesia  inf.,  Diicia,  Dalmatia,  Cappadocia,  SjTia, 
Lusitauia,  Aquitania,  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  Galatia,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  Cilicia, 
Arabia,  Numidia.     See  Marquardt  Staatsv.  i.  p.  494. 

"  Alpes  Maritiiuae,  Alpes  Cottiae,  Alpes  Poeninae,  Raetia,  Noricum,  Thracia, 
E]iirus,  Mauretania  Tingitana,  Mauretania  Csesarieusis.     See  Marquardt  I.e. 

"  Suet.  Aiig.  47,  ■C/aml.  25,  Vesp.  8. 

"  .Momnisen  Slaatsr.  ii.  p.  858  ;  Marquardt  S(aafsreni\  i.  p.  3."(8.  The  earliest 
known  couiiuissioner  dates  from  the  time  of  Trajan.  He  was  "mi.ssus  in  i)ro- 
viuciam  Achaiam  .  .  .  atl  ordinandum  statuni  liberarum  civitatum "  (Plin.  Ep. 
viii.  24). 

"  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47. 

*  Strabo  xiii.  p.  621  ;  Cic. pro  Flacco  29,  71.  '"  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63. 
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legea,  he  roMnred  to  Rome  the  right  to  tax,'  and  thus  dissociatoil 
the  ideas  of  libnias  and  immunitas,  which  had  hitherto  liecii 
inseparable.  The  new  principle  was  so  fully  iicccptod  l>y  the 
iVincipiite  that  o>  en  the  fKissession  of  I<atiii  rights  could  not  have 
oxenipttHi  a  stiito  from  taxation,-  and  the  immunity  of  cities 
became  more  of  an  exceptional  political  privilege.  Sometimes  it 
took  the  form  of  exemption  only  from  a  ajHicial  Uix,  such  n»  the 
freedom  from  the  port  dues  of  Illyricum  claimed  by  the  state 
Tyras  in  Moesia.^  Leas  frequently  it  was  a  freedom  from  all 
external  burdens,  such  as  that  enjoyed,  on  account  of  its  historical 
associations,  by  the  town  of  Ilium.*  But  the  favourite  means  of 
gnmting  immunity  to  a  state  was  to  confer  the  right  known  as 
theyu.-*  Jtalirum — ;i  right  which  implied  that  the  membere  of  the 
city  were,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  in  quiritarian  ownership 
of  their  soil,  and,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  land-tax.  This 
right  generally  accompanied  the  honorary  designation  of  the  town 
as  a  colonia,  although  the  title  might  be  conferred  without  the  rights' 
or  be  accompanied  by  only  a  partial  immunity."  Many  states  in 
Lusitania,  (iaul,  Germany,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia  were  made 
coloniae  and  granted  the^H-s  Italicum? 

The  two  great  problems  in  taxation  which  confronted  the 
early  Principate  were  the  formation  of  an  estimate  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  and  the  apportionment  of  burdens  by 
reference  to  the  capacities  of  the  various  countries.  Both  tasks 
were  undertaken  vigorously  by  Augustus.  To  both  belong  his 
budget  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,^  the  geographical  works 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  Agrippa,^  and  the  comprehensive 
Mseasments  made  in  various  provinces.  Tiie  right  of  making 
such  assessments  belonged  to  the  Princeps,'^  and  seems  not  to 
have  been  limited  to  his  own  provinces,  although  it  is  to  these 
that  our  definite  information  chiefly  refers.     The  first   known 

'  Homnuen  SUtaltr.  iiL  p.  684. 

"  .Momniaen  p<>inU  out  (ib.  p.  685)  that,  if  it  did,  Spain  after  the  time  of 
Ve«paiiian  woald  have  paid  no  taxes.  *  C.l.L.  lii.  n.  781. 

*  Di'j.  27.  1.  17  ;  cf.  Suet.  Claud.  25. 

'  Diff.  50,  15,  8,  5  "  Divofl  Antonintu  AntiochenMs  colonos  fecit  salvia 
tributis." 

'  ib.  7  "  Divus  Vespasianus  Caeaarleiues  rolonoa  fecit  non  a^jecto  ut  et  jiiria 
Italici  essent,  ned  tribntura  his  reinisit  capitiit ;  sed  divus  Titus  ctiani  solum 
immune  factum  intrrpretatus  est."  '  Dig.  I.e. 

■  "Ratiouf-H  im|ierii"  (Snet  Cal.  16),  Xoyifffio^  rwr  iyfuoclwf  xrvf^"^**'  ('Mo 
Caafc  llJC  9).     a.  Tac.  Aun.  I  11. 

»  Marquar.it  SUuiUvenc.  ii.  pp.  207-211.  "  Dio  Cass,  liiL  17. 
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census  of  the  kind  was  that  undertaken  in  the  three  Gauls  in  27 
B.C.,^  which  we  find  renewed  in  the  years  14,  17,  and  61  A.D.- 
There  is  a  trace  of  an  Augustan  census  in  Spain,^  and  a  similar 
task  was  undertaken  in  Syria.*  When  these  great  preliminary 
estimates  were  over,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  a  periodical 
revision  of  the  assessment.  This  was  done  under  imperial  con- 
trol and  for  each  province  separately.  A  special  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  and  under  it  the  commissioner  {censor,  censitor,  ad  census 
accipiendos)^  made  a  renewed  estimate,  with  the  assistance  of 
delegates,  in  the  shape  of  equestrian  officers  and  procurators,  foi" 
the  special  communities  or  districts  in  the  provinces  subject  to 
the  census.  Originally  the  chief  officials  were  of  senatorial  rank, 
but  after  the  end  of  the  second  century  equestrian  procurators 
were  generally  entrusted  with  the  census  ^ — a  circumstance  which 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  duty  of  making  out  the  returns  had  become  more 
automatic  and  therefore  simpler.'^  It  is  not  known  whether  there 
were  fixed  dates  for  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  census  in  each 
province ;  ^  but  there  were  taxes,  such  as  the  tributum  capitis  in 
Syria,  paid  only  by  people  of  an  age  that  fitted  them  for  labour,* 
which  would  have  demanded  renewed  registration  at  somewhat 
short  intervals  ;  and  in  Egypt  there  was  a  cycle  of  fourteen  years 
for  the  payment  at  least  of  the  poll-tax,  which  goes  back  to  the 
time  of  Tiberius  and  perhaps  of  Augustus. ^^  The  careful  nature  of 
the  estimate  of  the  land-tax  is  shown  by  the  official  form  of  the 
schedule  of  returns  (fm'ma  censualis),  which  has  been  preserved. 
This  specified  the  community  and  pagus  in  which  the  farm  was 

1  Liv.  Ep.  134  ;  cf.  Dio  Cass.  liii.  22. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  L  31  and  33  ;  ii.  6  ;  xiv.  46. 

^  Dio  Cassius  (liii.  22),  after  saying  that  Augustus  made  droypa^al  in  the  Gallic 
provinces,  adds  Kq.vT€vdev  h  re  tt]v  'l^ijpiav  dipiKero,  Kal  KaTtrrfyraTO  Kal  iKelfrfv. 

*  St.  Luke  ii.  2  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  355. 

'  See  the  inscriptions  collected  by  Kubitschek  in  Pauly-Wissowa  Iteal- 
EncydopOdie,  s.v.  census. 

'  The  tres  Galliae  honour  a  procurator  as  "  primus  umquam  eq{ues)  R(omanus) 
a  censibus  accipiendis"  (Wilinanns  1269).  The  inscription  is  attributed  to  the 
joint  rule  of  Severua  and  Caracalla.  '  Kubitschek  I.e. 

*  The  chief  evidence  that  there  was  comes  from  the  province  of  Diicia.  In  a 
document  of  sale  from  Alburnum  Majus,  dated  May  6,  159  a.d.,  the  purchaser  of 
a  house  binds  himself  "[uti]  .  .  .  pro  ea  domo  tribuU  usque  ad  recensum 
dep[e]n[dat] "  (Bruns  Pontes). 

'  Dig.  50,  15,  3  "in  Syriia  a  quattuordecim  annis  masculi,  a duodecim  feminae 
u.sque  ad  sexagensimum  quiiitum  annum  tributo  capitis  obligantur." 
'"  Grenfell  and  Hunt  Oxj/rhyn^hus  Papyri  ii.  pp.  207  ff. 
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situated,  the  names  of  two  neighbours,  and  the  character  of  the 
land  assessed.^ 

The  taxes  were  either  imposts  on  the  land  (h-ibutum  toU)  or  on 
the  person  {tribuium  capitis).  The  Innd-tax  was  in  most  provinces 
{)aid  either  in  money  or  grain,  more  usually  in  the  former ;  but 
in  certain  minor  dintncts  it  was  delivered  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  in  kind.  Gyrene  sent  its  faniuus  silphium,  the  Sanni  in 
Pont  us  wax,  and  the  Frisii  of  Germany  the  skins  of  oxen.'  The 
personal  tax  might  be  one  on  professions,  income,  or  movable 
property.  It  was  rarely  a  poll-tax  pure  ami  simple,  although 
this  is  found  in  Egypt '  as  a  relic  of  the  Ptolemaic  organisation  ; 
amongst  the  Jews,  when  the  Si&pax/wv  had  been  diverted  from 
the  Jewish  tem]>le  to  that  of  Jupiter  C*npitolinus ;  *  in  Britain,' 
where  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  collect  any  other  personal 
tax  from  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  tiny  island  of  Tenos,'' 
whose  j)Overty  probably  forbade  any  other  metliod  of  assessment. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  in  many  provinces  by  the  side  of 
other  personal  taxes  as  a  burden  imposed  on  those  whose  property 
fell  below  a  certain  rating. 

The  collection  of  the  chief  imperial  taxes  was  now  direct,  since 
the  system  of  decuman  with  the  accompanying  tax-farmers 
(decumani)  had  been  abolished.^  But  there  seem  to  have  been 
different  degrees  of  directness  in  the  method.  A  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  slipendium  of  the  public  and  the  tribuium  of 
Gaesar's  provinces,^  and  as  this  distinction  can  scarcely  be  one  of 
a  method  of  t^ixation,  it  must  be  one  based  on  the  metliod  of 
collection.  Perhaps  in  the  public  provinces  the  taxes  were  still 
collected  by  the  states  themselves  and  paid   by  them  to  the 

'  Dig.  50,  15,  4  "  Forma  censuali  cavetnr,  ut  agri  8ic  in  cenram  referantnr. 
Nomen  fundi  cajusque  :  et  in  qua  civitate  et  in  quo  pago  sit :  et  qnoa  duos  vicinos 
pTOzimoa  habeat.  Et  anrum  .  .  .  vinea  .  .  .  olivae  .  .  .  pratum  .  .  .  paacna 
.  .  .  ailrae  caeduae. " 

*  PUn.  N.y.  xix.  40  ;  xxi.  77  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72. 

*  Joaephoa  Beii.  Jvd.  ii.  16,  4  ;  cf.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  I.e. 

*  JoMphua  Bell.  JutL  viL  6,  6.  The  Jews  se«ni,  however,  to  hare  paid  other 
peraonnl  taxea  aa  well.     See  App.  Syr.  50  ;  Marquaxdt  Staattverw.  ii.  p.  202. 

*  Boadicea  is  made  to  say  that,  besides  the  land-tax,  rwr  awttdruw  aOr&p 
iofffi^  iTi)aiof  ^pofup  (Dio  Cua.  IxU.  3). 

*  C.  I.  Or.  233«. 
'  p.  821. 

'  (iaias  ii.  21  ••  (provineialia  praedia)  quorum  alia  stipendiaria,  alia  tribntaria 
Tocamns.  Stipendiaria  sunt  ea,  quae  in  lis  provinciia  sunt  quae  propriae  popull 
Romani  ease  intelliguntur.  Tribntaria  sunt  ea,  quae  in  hia  provimiis  sunt  quae 
propriae  Cdesaris  etae  crednnlnr." 
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quaestor,  while  in  the  imperial  provinces  the  procurator  came 
into  direct  contact  with  the  tax-payer.  But  much  was  still  left 
to  the  efforts  of  private  companies,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
decumani  was  perhaps  the  sole  infringement  made  on  the  vast 
operations  of  the  piihliconi.  The  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
conti*acting  out  was  still  employed  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
facts  that  "  companies  of  Roman  knights  "  are  said  still  to  have 
gathered  in  the  pecuniae  vectigaUs — by  which  the  portoiia  are 
chiefly  meant — and  other  publici  fi-uctus — the  revenues  from 
mines,  salt-works,  quarries,  and  the  like — during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,^  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero  severe  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  repress  the  exactions  of  the  puhlkani,^  and  that  these 
state  middlemen  have  a  title  devoted  to  them  in  the  Digest  of 
Justinian.^  Even  a  tax  which  fell  to  an  imperial  treasury,  such 
as  the  vicesima  hereditatum,  was  collected  by  contractors  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.*  The  contracts  were  no  longer  leased  by  a 
central  authority  in  Rome,  but  by  the  official  who  controlled  the 
department  with  which  the  tax  was  concerned.  In  most  cases 
it  was  an  imperial  procurator  who  leased  the  tax,  and  perhaps  to 
some  extent  supervised  its  collection.^  The  direct  taxes  were 
paid  to  the  quaestor  in  the  public  provinces,  and  in  the  imperial 
were  collected  by  the  procurators,  of  wliose  functions  and 
operations  we  have  already  spoken.^  In  connexion  with  the 
fiscus  of  each  province  there  was  a  bureau  (tabularium)  ^  in  which 
the  assessments  were  kept. 

The  method  of  government  in  the  public  provinces  underwent 
considerable  modifications,  but  suffered  little  formal  alteration. 
The  tenure  of  office  was  still  annual,  and  the  regulation  that  a 
five  years'  interval  must  elapse  between  home  and  foreign  com- 
mand,^ which  had  been  neglected  by  Caesar,^  was  revived  by 
Augustus,^*'  but  considerations  of  fitness  and  another  method  of 
determining  seniority  considerably  interfered  with  the  application 

*  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  6  "frumenta  et  pecuniae  vectigales,  cetera  publicorum 
fructuum,  societatibus  equitum  Romanorum  agitabantur."  Cf.  "societates 
vectigaliuni "  (xiii.  50).  '•*  ib.  xiii.  50,  51. 

»  Dig.  39,  4.  *  Plin.  Paneg.  37. 

'  Procuratores  and  publicani  are  found  concerned  with  the  same  taxes  in  the 
same  province,  e.g.  procurator  nil.  publicorum  Africae  (C.I.L.  iii.  3925 ; 
Wilnianns  1242),  conductor  nil.  p.  Afr.  (C.I.L.  vi.  8588). 

«  p.  417. 

^  Tabularium  censitale  (C.I.L.  ii.  4248).  For  the  officials  connected  with  it, 
called  tabrdarii,  see  Wilmanns  Indec  p.  572. 

»  p.  323.  »  Die  Cass.  xiii.  20.  '»  ib.  liii.  1 4. 
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of  the  Utter  principle.  Some  qualiHed  candidates  were  set  aside 
by  the  Senate  either  on  its  own  motion  or  by  the  advice  of  the 
il^pcror,^  and  the  jus  liberorum  admitted  some  to  the  sortUio  in 
preference  to  others.'*  All  the  governors  of  public  provinces  were 
now  called  proconsuls,  whether  they  had  previously  held  the 
consulship  or  not,'  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  legates 
of  Caesar's  provinces,  who  all  bore  the  title  pro  praetore.  The 
two  greatest  of  the  public  provinces,  Asia  and  Africa,  were  always 
given  to  amgulares,  while  the  other  governments  might  be  held 
by  men  of  praetorian  rank.  A  definite  allowance  {mtarium)  wan 
now  given  to  the  governor,^  which  must  have  removed  some  of  his 
temptation  to  extortion.  Each  proconstil  was  attended  by  lictors 
and  had  the  other  insignia  of  his  rank.  But  the  proconsulare 
imperium  was  in  many  respects  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Its  possessor  did  not  wear  the  sword  or  the  military  dress,'  to 
show  that  his  command  M'as  not  a  military  one,  and  in  deference 
to  the  full  proconsular e  imperium  possessed  by  the  Princeps.  It 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule  that  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Gains  the  legion  in  Africa  was  under  the  command  of  the 
governor  of  that  province ;  *  but  even  here,  where  the  employ- 
ment of  active  military  power  was  needed,  the  appointment  of 
the  proconsid  was  thrown  practically  on  the  Princeps.^  The 
governor  was  also  hampered  by  assessors®  more  carefidly  selected 
than  the  legati  of  Republican  times.  The  legati  proconsulis  pro 
praetore,  three  of  whom  were  assigned  to  the  higher  class  of 
provinces,  such  as  Asia  and  Africa,  and  one  to  the  lower,  such  as 
Sicily  and  Baetico,  although  nominally  selected  by  the  proconsuls 
themselves,  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Princeps ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  bear  a  title  which  suggests  the  imperium  shows,  that 
although  they  were  still  delegates  of  the  governor,  their  juris- 
diction was  more  definite  and  independent  in  the  dioceses  assigned 
them  than  it  had  been  in  Republican  times.  Even  the  quaestor 
now  bears  the  title  quaeskr  pro  praetore,*  and  exercises,  besides  his 

'  Tac  .-Inn.  uL  32.  In  a.i>.  22  it  was  determined  afresh  that  the  Flamen  Dialis 
might  not  leave  Italy,  "  ita  sors  Asiae  in  cum  qui  consolarium  .  .  .  proximus 
erat  conlata"  (il>.  iii.  71). 

»  Dio  Cass.  liii.  13.  »  ib. 

*  "  Salariuiii  pruvonsnUra  "  (Tac.  Affric  42). 

»  Dio  Caaa.  l.c.  •  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  48. 

'  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  S5  (on  the  oatbreak  of  the  war  with  TacfarinsB  in  a.I>.  21) 
"  Tiberius  .  .  .  M'.  Lepiclnm  et  Jnuium  Blaesum  uominavit,  ex  quia  pro  consule 
Africae  legeretur." 

•  vdp^ipoi  (Dio  Cas.<t.  liii.  14).  >  Wilroanns  /nda:  p.  5iS. 

2  F 
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financial  functioi^s,  a  definite  judicial  charge — the  kind  of  juris- 
diction which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  curule  aediie  at  liome.^ 
We  have  already  shown  the  possibilities  of  imperial  interference 
with  the  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  proconsular  governors 
tlirough  the  presence  of  procurators  in  their  provinces,  and 
through  the  tendencies  which  led  to  the  Emperor's  becoming  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  provincial  world. - 

In  his  own  provinces  Caesar  was  the  only  possessor  of  the 
proconsidare  impenum.^  Hence  his  governors  were  merely  legates 
(legati  Caesaris  pro  j^raclore).  They  were  not,  however,  regarded 
as  mere  delegates.  They  exercised  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
which  they  could  delegate  to  their  subordinates — a  proceeding 
of  which  the  mere  mandatary  is  incapable.*  Their  military 
command  was  delegated,  but  some  at  least  of  them  exercised  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  the  soldiers  in  their  province.^ 
All  the  legates  wore  the  military  dress  and  sword,^  since  all 
governed  provinces  in  which  legions  were  quartered.  But  even 
tiieir  military  discretion  was  to  some  extent  limited  by  the  fact 
that  the  legions  now  had  their  own  regular  commanders  (legati 
legionum),  while  their  civil  authority  was  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stances that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  jjrovince  were  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  a  procurator  responsible  to  the  Princeps  or  to  a 
bureau,  and  that  in  many  provinces  after  the  time  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines  we  find  a  special  legate  appointed  for  juris- 
diction {legatus  juridicus),''  who,  though  inferior  to  the  governor 
in  rank,  was  a  delegate  not  of  him  but  of  the  Princeps. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  better  administration  of  Caesar's 
provinces  was  the  length  of  time  during  which  one  of  these 
legates  might  be  kept  in  a  single  province.  Thus  in  Tiberius' 
reign  Sabinus  governed  Moesia  for  twenty  and  Silius  Gaul  for 
seven  years,^  while  somewhat  later  Galba  was  in  Spain  for  eight.* 
In  every  case  the  tenure  of  such  commands  depended  on  the 
Emperor's  discretion,^"  and  the  holders  drew  fixed  salaries  from 

'  Gaius  i.  6.     On  the  changed  position  of  these  assistants  of  the  proconsuls,  see 
Bethniann-UoUweg  CivUprozess  ii.  p.  102  ;  Greenidge  in  Class.  Rev.  ix.  p.  258. 
2  pp.  417,  385. 
°  Except  when  a  colleague  was  occasionally  appointed.     See  p.  360. 

*  Dig.  1,  21,  5. 

*  Dio  Cassias  (lii.  22)  attributes  this  power  ii  ijJivov  rhv  virarevKdra  dpxoyra, 
i.e.  to  a  legatus  considaris. 

*  Dio  Cass.  liii.  13.  "  Wilnianns  Index  p.  559. 
8  Tac.  Ann.  i.  80  ;  vi.  39  ;  iv.  18.  "  I'lut.  GoUm  4. 

w  Dio  Cass.  liiL  13  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  80. 
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iliu  iiiiiM  rial  trowury.'  To  the  higher  clou  of  provinces,  such  as 
Syriii,  eonsulares  were  sent ;  those  of  a  lower  class,  such  as 
A(|iiitania  and  Galatia,  might  be  governed  by  men  of  praetorian 
nmk. 

Tho  sphere  of  imperial  rule  included  a  class  of  dependencies 
which  had  not  yet  become,  or  were  not  thought  worthy  of  being, 
organised  as  definite  provinces  and  placed  under  senatorial  legates. 
They  were  governed  by  personal  agents  of  Caesar,  who  were  in 
this  case  known  as  procuraiores  Caesaris  pro  legato*  Some  of 
these  districts,  such  as  the  three  Alpine  provinces,  were  com- 
|>aratively  small :  but  others,  such  as  the  Mauretanias,  Thrace, 
Judaea,^  were  of  considerable  size,  and  the  presence  of  mere 
procurators  in  such  countries  must  be  uccoimted  for  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  important  military  stations  but  defended  by 
some  great  command  in  a  neighbouring  province.  The  procur- 
ator was,  indeed,  sometimes  under  the  partial  control  of  the 
neighbouring  imperial  legate  ;  thus  Judaea  was  in  some  way 
attached  to  the  larger  province  of  Syria,  and  Pilate  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Vitellius  its  governor.*  But  even  in  this  case  the 
procurator  is  the  delegate,  not  of  the  governor,  but  of  the 
Princeps.  Thus,  when  St  Paul  appealed  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  Festus,  the  appeal  was  made  directly  to  Caesar. 

Anomalous  methods  of  government  were  adopted  for  the  two 
greatest  military  and  strategic  positions  in  the  Empire — Germany, 
which  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  province,  and  Egypt, 
rho  two  strips  of  land  west  of  the  Rhine,  which  contained  the 
^arrisons  not  merely  of  the  river  frontier  but  of  Gaul,  were  not 
placed  under  the  ordinary  provincial  legates.  The  two  consular 
l*'gnti,  not  of  the  separate  legions,  but  of  the  armies,  were  them- 
selves the  governors  of  the  districts ;  they  bore  the  title  pro 
jmutore,^  and,  except  when  the  supreme  command  over  Gaul  and 
the  Germanics  was  assumed  by  a  colleague  of  the  Emperor,®  were 

>  Dio  Cass.  liiL  23 

'  Wilmanns  1267  ;  pnettrator  vieet  agena  UgtUi  (ib.  1622  a).  The  title  pro- 
CMrator  et  praaes  was  also  applied  to  them.  The  procurator  vice  prtusidis  was 
an  ortlioary  procurator  holdiug  an  interim  command  for  the  regular  governor  of  a 
proTince  (Wilmanut  Index  p.  668). 

*  See  p.  428  ;  and  cf.  Ta«-.  Higt.  i.  11. 

*  JoMphoa  Antiq.  Jud.  xviii.  4,  2. 

*  Ltg.  pro  pr.  ezereiiiu  Germaniei  mperioria,  legato  pro  pr.  Oermanitu 
~iiper{iori»)  et  exercUua  i'm  ta  tendentis  (WilmannH  867,  1186).  Cf.  Tac  .-Inn. 
^L  80  "Gaetulicus  ea  tempestate  superioris  (ienuauiae  legiones  curabat." 

*  Toe  Ann.  i.  81. 
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not  under  the  control  of  any  governor  of  the  neighbouring  Gallic 
provinces.  Egypt,  in  a  sense  a  private  domain  of  the  Princeps,^ 
and,  as  the  key  of  land  and  sea,  guarded  even  from  the  approach 
of  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,^  was  entrusted  to  an  equestrian 
praefect  {praefectus  Aegypti),  who  exercised  the  reality  without 
the  name  of  the  imperrium,^  wielded  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,* 
and  had  an  army  under  his  control. 

The  Romanisation  of  the  provinces  was  still  eflected  by 
the  insensible  channels  which  had  been  operative  during  the 
Republic — social  intercourse,  commerce,  and  the  forms  of  the 
provincial  edict.  But  more  conscious  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion were  made  in  the  Western  world.  The  foundation  of 
municipalities  of  an  Italian  type,  the  encouragement  given  to  a 
Latin-speaking  foreigner  to  find  a  career  in  the  imperial  service, 
the  state  support  given  to  Roman  systems  of  education — all 
tended  to  make  portions  of  provinces,  such  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
centres  of  as  pure  a  Latinity  as  could  be  found  in  Italy  itself. 
Even  when  the  full  civitas  was  not  at  once  conceded,  preparation 
for  it  was  made  by  the  grant  of  Latin  rights  which  were  now 
conferred  on  whole  provinces,  such  as  Sicily,  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  Spain,^  and  made  the  dwellers  in  these  regions  participants 
in  all  the  private  rights  of  Roman  law.  The  general  tendency 
was  to  elevate  the  West  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  or  rather 
perhaps  to  decline  the  struggle  with  Hellenic  civilisation,  and  to 
rest  content  with  Romanising  the  barbarism  of  the  lands  that 
encircled  Italy.  In  spite  of  this,  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
legal  genius  were  to  be  found  in  the  East ;  the  gift  for  theory 
seemed  to  be  still  peculiarly  a  property  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental 
mind,  and  it  was  Asia,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria  that  produced  the 
names  of  Gains,  Ulpian,  and  Papinian.  Such  men  had  the  signal 
advantage  of  comparing  and  even  practising  two  perfected  systems; 

^  Tac.  Hist.  i.  11  "Aegyptum  copiasque,  quibus  coerceretur,  jam  inde  a  divo 
Augusto  equites  Roinani  obtinent  loco  reguni :  ita  visum  expedire  proviuciain 
aditii  difficilem,  aiinoiiae  fecundam  .  .  .  domi  retinere." 

^  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59  "Augustus  .  .  .  vetitis  uisi  permissu  ingredi  senatoribus 
aut  equitibus  Romanis  illustiibus,  seposuit  Aegyptum,  ne  fame  xirgueret  Italiani, 
quisquis  earn  proviuciam  claustraqiie  terrae  ac  maris  .  .  .  insedisset." 

^  Ulpian  (in  Dig.  1,  17,  1)  speaks  of  his  having  an  "imperium  ...  ad 
siiiiilitudinem  proconsulis." 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60  "divus  Augustus  apud  equestres,  qui  Aegypto  praesidereut, 
lege  agi  decretaque  eorum  proindu  haberi  jusserat,  ac  si  magistratus  Bomaui 
constituissent. " 

»  Cic.  ful  Att.  .viv.  12.  1  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32  ;  Plin.  II.X.  iii.  30. 
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for  until  tlie  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Graeco-Oriental  forms 
were  the  common  law  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
edict  of  Caracallo,  which  by  the  grant  of  the  cirilaA  implied  the 
future  currency  of  Koman  forms,  must  have  created  something 
like  a  legal  revolution  in  this  part  of  Rome's  dominions.^ 

The  omnipresence  of  Komati  law  was  a  fitting  consequence 
»nd  symbol  of  the  even,  harmonious,  uneventful  working  of 
provincial  life,  and  of  the  uniform  machinery  which  was  elimin- 
ating national  characteristics  and  reducing  all  provinces  to  the 
same  level  of  excellence  or  decadence.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
highly  organised  character  of  provincial  administration,  it  was 
the  city-state  (civilas)  that  was  still  the  unit,  and  the  character 
of  its  public  life  remained  at  all  times  the  test  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Roman  system. 

Amidst  the  brilliant  variety  of  the  urban  life  of  the  Empire, 
some  uniformity  had  been  secured  even  during  the  days  of  the 
Republic  by  Rome's  leaning  to  aristocratic  types  of  organisation. 
Hut  a  slight  modification  of  existing  forms  of  constitution  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  bring  the  local  machinery  into  haimony  with 
that  of  the  central  government,  and  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
create  a  uniform  type  of  administration  or  to  regard  the  pro- 
vincial state  as  a  mere  municipality  adapted  only  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  imperial  system.  The  Principate  ushers  in  this 
latter  tendency,  but  at  first  it  is  very  gradual.  In  its  initial 
stages  it  manifests  itself  in  the  light  of  a  paternal  interest, 
whether  on  the  part  of  governors  or  Emperors,  in  the  afl'airs  of 
local  corporations,  in  minute  regulations  as  to  the  responsibilities 
of  magistrates,  the  use  of  public  funds,  and  the  care  of  public 
property.^  Perhaps  for  a  time  such  measures  were  beneficial ; 
certainly  for  nearly  two  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  here  and  there  observable  a  tendency  to  shirk  municipal  office 
as  a  burden,'  the  vitality  of  the  towns,  fostered  by  p<'ace  and 
the  large  revenues  of  commerce,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
enervating  effects  of  this  interference,  and  hundreds  of  inscrip- 
tions show  us  a  wealth,  a  splendour,  a  generosity  in  endowment, 
and  a  thirst  for  municipal  fame,  that  seem  a  sufficient  reward  for 

>  See  Mitteis  ReiektnefU  und  VoUurediL 

»  Cf.  Plin.  Epp.  ad  TraJ.  17  (28),  37  (46),  89  (48),  47  (56),  54  (62),  111  (112). 

'  The  tez  MalaeUana  (the  charter  of  a  I^tin  colony  in  Spain  founded  betwe<^u 
81  and  84  a. n.)  contains  (c.  IL)  elaborate  provisions  for  forcing  candidateH  to 
come  forward  for  office  (Bruns  Fontet).  Triyan  in  a  letter  to  Pliny  ■]>eak8  of 
thoM  "qui  inriti  fiont  decnriones"  (Pliu.  Kp.  ad  Trc^j.  113  [114]). 
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the  untiring  exertions  of  an  anxious  government.  But  this 
government  finally  came  to  lean  on  what  it  had  fostered.  The 
same  tendencies,  still  very  imperfectly  understood,  which  clianged 
professions  into  corporations,  ti-ades  into  guilds,  and  made  even 
military  service  a  hereditary  burden,  fastened  on  the  towns,  and 
the  government  sought  to  find  in  them  a  class  which  would  be 
solely  responsible  for  local  and  imperial  duties.  This  was 
found  ultimately  in  the  local  Senate — the  order  of  decuriones  or 
curiales  —  which  had  always  formed  the  pivot  of  municipal 
administration  controlled  or  created  by  Rome,  but  which  now 
tended  to  become  sharply  severed  from  the  other  classes  in  the 
communities,  and,  while  solely  endowed  with  the  privileges  of 
office,  held  these  privileges  at  a  tenure  which  it  would  gladly 
have  surrendered.  The  legal  texts  of  our  period  do  not  yet 
show  the  crushed  and  broken  aristocracy  of  a  later  date ;  but 
they  reveal  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  was  to  lead 
men  to  regard  membership  of  the  Senate  as  certain  ruin,  and  to 
flee  from  office  as  though  it  were  the  plague.  In  the  first  place, 
the  local  magistracy  was  ceasing  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  a  tendency  to  recruit  the  order  through  an 
adledio  of  otherwise  unqualified  members,^  a  tendency  which 
reveals  an  anxiety  to  preserve  the  maximum  numbers  of  the 
order.  This  admission  is  effected  by  the  board  itself,  and  pre- 
pares us  for  the  practice  of  the  later  Empire  by  which  the  order 
recruits  itself  from  all  qualified  persons  who  are  bound  to  serve. 
In  another  way  also  the  earlier  relation  of  magistrate  to  senate 
was  being  reversed.  The  principle  of  the  earlier  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  previous  possession  of  office  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  curia,^  has  been  changed  for  one  in  accordance 
with  which  none  but  a  decurion  can  be  a  magistrate.  A  definite 
grade  of  municipal  nobility  has  been  evolved,  an  official  caste 
has  been  created,  and  the  decurions  are  sharply  severed  from 
the  Plebs.3 

'  See  Marquardt  Slaatsverw.  i.  p.  190 ;  Kuhn  Verfasming  des  romischen  Reichs  i. 
p.  238.  Cf.  Plin.  ad  Traj.  112  (113)  "ii  quos  iiidulgeutia  tua  quibusdam  civitati- 
bus  super  legitimum  niimeriim  adicere  permisit."  Contrast  with  this  the  principle 
of  admission  to  local  senates  recognised  by  the  lex  Julia  Mimic.  1.  85  "nei  quis 
eoruiu  quern  .  .  .  legito  neve  sublegito  .  .  .  nisi  in  demortuei  damnateive  locum." 

^  Lex  Jidia  Munic.  1.  135  "u  vir(atum)  ini  vir(atum)  aliamve  quani  potes- 
tatein,  ex  quo  honore  in  eum  ordineni  jierveniat." 

•'  Paulus  in  />/'/.  50,  2,  7,  2  "  Is,  qui  non  sit  decurio,  duumviratu  vel  aliis 
honoribus  fungi  non  potest,  quia  decurionum  honoribus  plebeii  fungi  prohibentur." 
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Each  class  has  its  burdens,  and,  though  the  sovorcst  of  these 
were  ultimately  to  fall  on  the  curuilfs,  the  muiiici{)al  law  of  the 
Digfsl  calls  on  all  memliers  of  the  communes  to  do  their  duties 
to  their  state  and  to  the  Empire.  Each  class  has  its  appropriate 
duties ;  to  the  dccurions  belong  the  higher  branches  of  adminis- 
tnition,  but  every  category  of  citizens  has  its  munera  congrueniia} 
The  legal  writers  divide  the  burdens  of  public  life  into  two 
categories.  The  munera  personalia  are  those  that  demand  the 
activity  of  the  person ;  the  munera  patrimonii  those  that  are 
incumbent  on  wealth.-  To  the  former  belong  the  functions  of 
public  officials  such  as  those  concerned  with  the  finances  of  the 
state,  with  the  itispcction  of  the  market,  roads,  buildings  and 
aqueducts,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  or  the  representa- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  city.  But  municiiml  duties  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  category  of  such  burdens.  The  state 
finally  saddled  the  municipiilities  with  the  returns  for  the  census 
and  the  raising  of  the  revenue  in  com  or  money,  and  made  the 
collectors  responsible  for  any  deficit.'  The  cost  of  the  imperial 
transport  and  post  had  also  become  a  municipal  burden.*  These 
last  obligations  introduce  us  to  the  idea  of  the  patrimonial 
burdens,  which  existed  wherever  by  law  or  custom  expense  was 
incurred  by  the  individual  undertaking  them.  There  were  few 
in  which  such  expenditure  was  not  incurred,  and  the  policy  of 
the  dying  Principate  was  to  lay  heavy  imposts  on  capital,  which 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  number  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  When  exertion  was  met  with  this  reward 
it  tended  to  relax,  and  a  decaying  agriculture  and  an  enfeebled 
commerce  were  the  results  of  the  oppression  of  the  government 
Whatever  the  primary  cause  of  these  evils  was,  whether  military, 
social,  or  economic,  they  were  doubtless  aggravated  by  the 
relentless  system  of  imperial  administration,  which  marshalled 
citizens  as  though  they  were  soldiers,  treated  all  classes  as  the 
fitting  instruments  of  official  life,  and  regarded  the  subject  as 
existing  for  the  Empire  rather  than  the  Empire  for  the  subject. 

»  Dig.  50.  2,  1. 

'  ib.  50,  4,  1,  8  "  Illud  tenendam  est  genendit«r  penonale  quidem  tnnnos 
esM,  c|ao<l  corporibiM  lalwre  cum  solUcitudiue  animi  ac  vigilantia  Nolleniniter 
extitit,  ^trinionii  vero,  in  qno  sxiniptux  niaxinie  poatalatur."  But  the  twoideax 
were  often  inwparable.  Hence  the  recognition  of  mixta  mvnera  by  Arcadiua 
(50,  4,  18).  For  a  complete  enumeration  of  munara  see  Knhn  Verfa*$ung  L  pp. 
35  IT. 

*  r>iif.  50,  4,  1,  2 ;  50,  4,  18,  8,  16  and  26.  *  ib.  50,  4.  1,  I. 
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§  3.  The  Worship  of  the  Emperor 

One  result  of  the  discipline  which  we  have  described  was 
doubtless  to  create  a  strong,  though  not  a  warm,  imperial 
sentiment.  A  gentler  bond  of  union  amongst  the  provinces  and 
of  attachment  to  the  imperial  house  was  to  be  found  in  the 
carefully  cultivated  world-religion  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
form  of  Caesar-worship. 

The  cult  of  the  Emperor,  although  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  imperial  government,  was  by  no  means  a  purely  artificial 
product.  Had  it  offended  against  Eoman  or  Italian  sentiment, 
it  would  have  been  strangled  in  its  birth  ;  and  had  it  met  with 
no  genuine  response  from  the  subject  nations,  coercion  ^  and 
rewards  would  probably  have  given  it  merely  a  precarious  and 
transitory  existence.  The  worship  assumed  two  forms,  neither 
of  which  was  a  strain  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  age.  In  its 
application  to  the  living  Emperor,  it  was  merely  a  reverence 
permitted  to  his  spiritual  personality,  that  nurnen  or  genius,  the 
abstract  duplicate  of  man,  the  ever-present  guardian -angel  to 
whom,  as  realised  in  the  self,  the  Roman  had  often  drunk  or 
prayed.  If  to  the  mind  of  the  barbarian  the  genius  and  the  self 
were  still  more  truly  one,  the  conception  of  the  new  worship  was 
simpler  but  by  no  means  less  strong.  The  reverence  paid  to  the 
dead  Caesar  was  a  still  more  natural  effort  of  grateful  piety,  not 
unwelcome  to  a  cultured  society  which  accepted  Euhemeristic 
explanations  of  the  gods,  and  indigenous  at  least  amongst  the 
Greek-speaking  and  oriental  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
provinces,  too,  all  the  sordid  aspects  of  imperial  humanity  were 
removed  ;  to  the  provincial  mind  Caesar  was  a  potent  and  unseen 
power,  a  distant  incarnation  of  wisdom  and  order,  a  being  whose 
sway  was  far  wider  than  that  of  any  local  god,  whose  ordinances 
penetrated  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  were  set.^  The  idealism 
Avhich  to-day  makes  of  a  king  something  more  than  a  man,  had, 

^  That  coercion  was  sometimes  employed  is  shown  by  Tacitus  Ann.  iv.  86 
"objecta  publice  Cyzicenis  incuria  caeriinoniarum  divi  Augusti,  additis  violentiae 
criminibiis  adversutn  cives  Romanos.     Et  amisere  libertatera." 

'  Cf.  Plin.  Pantff.  80  "  velocissimi  sideris  more  omnia  invisere,  omnia  audire, 
et  undecumque  iuvocatum  statim,  velut  nnmen,  adesse  et  adsistere.  Talia  esse 
crediderim  quae  ipse  niundi  parens  temperat  nutu  .  .  .  tantuni  caelo  vacat,  post- 
quam  te  dedit,  qui  erga  onine  hominum  genus  vice   sua   fungereris."     BoLssier 
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in  a  less  fastidious  religious  environment,  macie  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  a  god,  and  even  in  the  more  prosaic  West,  in  countries 
such  as  Gaul  or  Spain  or  Britain,  where  Caesar-worship  required 
a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  we  must  suppose  an  under- 
current of  genuine  belief. 

The  first  step  taken  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  worship 
woB  a  happy  one.  It  was  a  graceful  act  to  honour  a  predecessor, 
who  had  been  the  ruler  of  the  Koman  world,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  a  martyr  in  its  cause,  and  Qctavian  permitted  the 
consecration  of  a  temple  to  dims  Julius,^  who  was  regarded,  from 
a  sentimental  if  not  from  a  legal  point  of  Niew,  as  the  founder 
of  the  new  dynasty.  His  own  worship  the  Emperor  prohibited 
in  Italy,  and  he  declined  an  altar  in  the  curia.^  But  in  the  year 
20  B.C.  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  under  the  name  of  Augustus 
rose  at  Panium  in  Palestine,'  and  in  the  next  year  the  form  of 
dedication  to  "  Roma  and  Augustus,"  which  associated  his  numen 
with  that  of  the  city,  and  whose  modesty  secured  his  consent,* 
began  to  spread  through  the  provinces.  A  temple  with  this  rite 
sprang  up  at  Pergamum,^  and  in  12  B.C.  a  similar  worship,  which 
replaced  that  of  the  native  sun-god  Lug,  was  established  for  the 
Gallic  nobles  at  Lugdunum.*  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
consolidate  the  infant  organisation  of  the  new  province  of 
Gemuiny  by  establishing  an  altar  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum 
(Koln)  as  the  centre  of  its  religious  life.'^  Rome  itself  could  not 
wholly  be  deprived  of  a  cult  that  was  becoming  universal,  and  in 
8  B.C.  a  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Augustus  was  permitted  in 
the  only  form  which  he  would  allow  during  his  life-time.  His 
genius  was  associated  with  the  household  gods  or  Lares  in  the 
worship  of  the  vici  of  the  capital.*  The  movement  spread 
through  Italy.  The  old  mcutistri  ricorum  become  the  magistri 
Larum,  and  soon  gain  the  title  magistri  Augustaies.     They  are 

{Im  Religiim  Romainf  i.  pp.  206,  207)  quotes  a  very  similar  passage  fh>in  Bossuet, 
which  concludes  "qn'il  fiiut  ob^ir  aux  princes  comme  k  la  justice  mSme  ;  Us  sont 
des  dieuz  et  participent  en  quelque  fa9on  k  Tind^pendance  divine." 
>  Dio  Cass.  IL  22.  *  ib.  liv.  25. 

*  Joseph.  Antig.  xv.  10,  3. 

*  Suet.  Aug.  52  "templa,  quamvis  sciret  etiain  prooonsulibus  decern!  tolere, 
in  iinlla  tanien  prorincia  niid  comninni  sno  Romaeque  nomine  recepit." 

^  Et-khel  Ihictrina  A'umorum  ii.  466. 

*  Dio  Cass.  liv.  32  ;  Rhys  Hibbert  Lectures  pp.  409,  421,  424. 
"  Tac.  Ann.  L  57. 

"  hugger  KxamtH  critique  des  historiens  du  rigne  d'AuguMe  App.  ii.  pp.  860- 
375. 
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found  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  beyond  it  in  Sardinia,  Nar- 
bonensis,  Spain,  Dacia,  and  even  Egypt.^  On  the  death  of  the 
first  Princeps  his  complete  deification  was  accorded  by  the 
Senate,-  and  the  recognition  was  followed  by  the  permission  to 
erect  temples  in  the  provinces,^  while  private  as  well  as  public 
initiative  fostered  the  cult  of  divus  Augustus.  The  precedent  set 
in  the  cases  of  the  first  two  emperors  had  firmly  established  the 
practice  of  posthumous  deification,  and  its  denial  to  a  Princeps  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  condemnation  of  his  reign.*  Although 
the  merits  of  Claudius  as  a  divinity  might  be  questioned,  and 
Vespasian,  with  sceptical  tolerance,  regarded  his  own  deifica- 
tion as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  position,"  yet  by  the 
close  of  the  second  century  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines  had 
made  the  worship  of  the  deified  Emperor  a  more  genuine  cult 
than  ever,  and  a  man  was  regarded  as  impious  who  had  not  some 
image  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  his  house.*'  This  worship  of  the 
Caesars  had  two  lasting  effects  on  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  Roman,  Italian,  and  provincial  worlds. 

(1)  It  established  a  priestly  aristocracy.  On  the  death  and 
deification  of  Augustus  a  college  of  Sodales  Augustales  was  created 
for  Rome,  consisting  of  twenty-one  nobles,  and  containing  in  its 
list  members  of  the  imperial  house. ^  Flamines  Augustales  held 
the  same  dignified  position  in  their  provinces  or  in  their  native 
towns,  and  were  drawn  from  the  aristocracies  of  the  states.  The 
Flamen  of  the  worship  of  Roma  and  Augustus,  that  had  its  centre 
at  Narbo,  wore  the  praetexta,  was  attended  by  a  lictor,  had  a 
front  seat  at  games,  and  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  local  Senate.  His  wife,  the  Flaminica,  was  clothed 
on  festal  days  in  white  or  purple,  and,  like  the  Flaminica  Dialis 
at  Rome,  might  not  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath.^  The  lower 
and  middle  classes  were  not  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  these 
religious  honours.     From  the  magistri  Augustales,  whom  we  have 

^  Mourlot  Histoire  de  VAugiistaliti  dans  V Empire  Romain  pp.  29-33. 

^  Tac.  Ann.  L  73. 

'  Thus  in  15  a.d.  a  temple  was  erected  at  Tarraco  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  78). 

*  p.  363. 

*  Suet.  Vesp.  23  "  Prima  quoque  morbi  accessions  '  Vae,'  inquit,  '  puto, 
Deus  fio.' " 

«  rUa  Marci  18.  '  Tac.  Ann.  i.  54. 

*  See  the  inscription  of  Narbonne  in  Rushforth  Latin  Historical  Inscriptions 
n.  35.  In  this  ca.se  the  Flaminica  was  the  wife  of  the  Flamen,  as  at  Rome  ;  but 
this  was  usually  not  the  case  in  the  municipal  towns.  See  Marquardt  Staatsveno. 
i.  p.  174. 
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already  menltoned,  developed  an  onlo  AugwUtlium,  which  exintetl 
l)cforo  the  death  of  Augustus  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
anil  the  cult  with  wliich  it  was  associated  was  partly  of 
8{K)ntiincous  origin,  |>artly  cultivated  by  the  imperial  government, 
and  may  in  some  cases  have  been  founded  by  the  mutiicipal 
towns  themselves.  The  Auguskdes  were  not  priests,  like  the 
Flamines  and  Saeerdotes^  but  merely  an  order  with  certain  iim(fnia 
— the  praetextOj  the  fasees,  the  tribumil — which  they  <lisplaye<l  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  and  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  magistrates  without  secular  magisterial  functions.'  The 
form  which  the  organisation  assumed  was  the  ap|)ointment  of 
sexriri  or  seviri,  probably  by  the  senate  of  the  municipal  town  ; 
after  the  year  of  service  they  pass  into  the  order  of  Auf/ustales.- 
The  order  was  composed  mainly  of  freedmen — of  a  class,  that  is, 
whose  birth  excluded  them  from  the  public  offices  of  their  states, 
but  who,  forming  as  they  did  a  large  portion  of  the  trading 
l)opulation,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  towns.  The  worship  of  Augustus,  by 
giving  them  insignia  and  certain  proud  moments  in  which  they 
uppe<'ired  to  dazzling  efl'ect  before  the  public  eye,  compensated  to 
some  extent  for  the  loss  of  privileges  which  the  law  withheld. 

(2)  Caesar-worship  was  the  only  force  that  gave  a  kind  of 
representative  life  to  the  provinces.  Great  provincial  diets 
(concilia,  communia,  Koivd)  made  their  appearance  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world.  Asia  had  already  dedicated  temples 
to  kings,  proconsuls,  and  to  the  city  of  Rome ; '  and  in  the 
Hellenic  world  the  national  assemblies  which  survived  the  lioman 
conquest  may  have  suggested,  or  may  even  at  times  have  been 
continued  in,  these  new  amphictyonic  gatherings.  The  favour 
shown  by  the  imperial  government  to  this  proof  of  loyalty  soon 
led  the  West  to  follow  the  example  of  the  East,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  worship  of  Koma  and  Augustus  at 
Lugdunum,  by  creating  a  concilium  for  the  three  Gauls,  was  the 
prototype  of  a  similar  organisation  in  other  European  provincea 

'  MomnoMn  StaaUr.  iiL  p.  455. 

'  Thw  WM  the  nsual  type,  but  there  were  local  variational,  and  the  relation  of 
tevir  to  Auguttalis  was  not  always  the  same.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul  we  have  aeviri  et 
Augmtaies,  where  the  ex-sevir  retniua  his  title.  In  southeni  Italy  Auffustaiit  is 
uaed  for  terir.     See  Monrlot  op.  eit.  pp.  69-7*2  ;  Rtishforth  op.  cit,  p.  64. 

'  For  a  "  templum  et  monnmentum  "  in  honour  of  the  governor  see  Cic.  ad  Q. 
fr.  1,  1,  0,  26.  A  temple  to  Roma  was  erectctl  by  Smyrna  as  early  as  195  B.c. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  66). 
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Eventually  every  province  of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  evolved 
a  diet  of  some  kind,  and  even  Britain,  the  least  organised  of 
Roman  dependencies,  possessed  at  Colchester  a  temple  to  the 
deified  Claudius.^  The  high-priests  of  the  cult  {sacerdotes 
provinciae,  apxt-^p^^s)  were  chosen  annually  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families,  and  delegates  (legati,  crvveSpoi)  from  the 
various  districts  or  states,  which  made  up  the  province,  were 
despatched  to  the  yearly  meetings  (concilia,  Koivd).  These 
delegates  elected  the  high-priests  and  voted  the  sums  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  cult.  But  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
representatives  of  the  province ;  they  voiced  its  nationality  and 
represented  its  collective  interests  as  no  other  power  did,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  except  by  force  to  limit  their 
utterances  to  purely  religious  questions.  This  compulsion  the 
government  did  not  attempt.  It  permitted,  perhaps  encouraged, 
these  delegates  to  make  representations  about  the  condition  of 
the  province,^  and  even  to  utter  complaints  about  the  conduct  of 
Roman  oflEicials.^  It  is  a  pity  that  the  imperial  government  did 
not  do  even  more  to  preserve  the  fast-waning  sense  of  nationality  ; 
but  the  value  of  what  it  did  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these 
assemblies  and  the  dignified  orders  which  they  created  survived 
into  the  Christian  Empire.  Titles  such  as  Asiarch,  Syriarch, 
Phoenicarch,  derived  from  the  high-priesthood  of  Caesar's  cult, 
were  respected  by  Constantine's  legislation,*  and  survived  like 
ghosts  of  the  pagan  past  to  haunt  for  a  time  the  life  of  a  new 
oecumenical  church  which,  through  a  fuller  faith  and  a  higher 
allegiance,  had  effected  its  triumph  over  the  old. 

^  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  31  "templum  divo  Claudio  constitutum  quasi  arx  aeternae 
dominationis  aspiciehatur." 

2  Imperial  rescripts  to  concilia  or  koivA  are  frequent.  See  Dig.  47,  14,  1  ;  49, 
1,1;  48,  6,  5,  1,     Cf.  1,  16,  4,  5. 

^  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4,  2.  Where,  as  in  this  passage,  the  legati  of  a  province  are 
represented  as  making  a  complaint,  they  doubtless  represent  the  concilium,.  In 
A.D.  62  a  senatus  consuUum  was  passed  "  ne  quis  ad  concilium  sociorum  referret 
agendas  apud  senatum  pro  praetoribus  prove  consulibus  grates"  (Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  22). 

*  Cod.  5,  27,  1  (A.D.  336). 


APPENDIX    I 

THK  TWO   A8SKMBLIES  OF  THK   TRIERS 

Tub  existence  of  a  comitia  tributa  populi,  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
cilium plebit  tributim^  was  first  demonstrated  by  Mommsen  {Rimiache 
Fortchungeri,  Die  patriciMh-pUbejitchen  Tributcomitien  der  Reptiblik). 
The  chief  lines  of  evidence  on  which  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  parliament  rests  are  as  follows  : — 

(L)  We  have  a  aeries  of  passages  which  prove  the  continued  dis- 
tinction of  the  Populus  and  the  Plebs  and  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
magistrates,  and  which  show  that  these  magistrates  could  only 
summon  the  bodies  of  which  they  were  respectively  the  representatives. 
These  passages  are  : — 

Festus  p.  293  "  Scita  plebei  appellantur  ea,  quae  plebs  suo  suiTragio 
sine  patribus  jussit,  plebeio  magistratu  rogaiite." 

ibi  p.  330  "  Scituni  populi  (est,  quod  eum  magi8tra)tU8  patricius 
(rogavit  popul usque  8uisBuf)fragisjus8it  .  .  .  Plebes  au tern  est  (populus 
universus)  praeter  patricioe." 

ik  p.  233  "cum  plebes  sine  patri(bu8  a  suo  magistratu  rogatur) 
quod  plebes  scivit,  plebi(scitum  est :  plebs  enim  cum)  appeUatur, 
patrum  com(munio  excluditur)." 

(iL)  There  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  early  existence  of  a  comitia 
of  the  tribes  : — 

(a)  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (401  B.a)  ordained,  with  respect 
to  jurisdiction,  "de  capite  civis  nisi  per  maximum  comitiatum  .  .  . 
ne  ferunto"  (Cia  de  Leg.  iii.  4,  11).  The  mention  of  the  "greatest 
coniitia "  clearly  implies  the  existence  of  a  lesser  one  with  judicial 
powers ;  and  as  this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  comitia  curiata  of 
the  period,  it  can  hardly  be  any  other  assembly  than  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes. 

(6)  The  quaestors  were  first  elected  by  the  people  in  447  ac.  (Ta& 
Ann.  XL  22),  and  in  later  times  their  appointment  was  made  by  a 
comitia  of  the  tribes  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  30). 

(c)  Tbp   tirot   legislative  act  of   the   people  gathered   tributim  is 
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attributed  to  the  year  357  R.c.  (Liv.  vii.  16  (consul)  "legem  novo 
exemplo  ad  Sutrium  in  castris^  tributim  de  vicensima  eoriim,  qui 
manu  mitterentur,  tulit"). 

The  comilia  tributa  populi  was  probably  created  between  471  E.C., 
the  date  at  which  the  Plebs  l)egan  to  meet  tributim,  and  451,  the 
date  at  which  the  existence  of  such  an  assembly  is  hinted  at  in  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

(iii.)  In  the  developed  Republic  we  find  an  assembly  meeting  by 
tribes — 

(a)  Avhich  is  presided  over  by  magistrates  of  the  people,  e.g.  by 
the  consuls  Manlius  (Liv.  vii.  16)  and  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus  (Frontinus 
de  Aquaed.  129),  by  the  dictator  Caesar  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL  30),  and  by 
P.  Clodius  as  curule  aedile  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  44,  95  ;  ad  Q.  jr.  2,  3) ; 

(6)  which  elects  magistrates  of  the  peoj)le,  e.g.  the  quae.«tors  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  vii.  30  "  comitiis  quaestoriis  institutis  .  .  .  ille  (Caesar)  .  .  . 
qui  comitiis  tributis  esset  auspicatus")  and  the  curule  aediles  (GelL 
vii.  9  "  [Cn.  Flavium]  pro  tribu  aedilem  curulem  renuntiaverunt ") ; 

(c)  which  legislates.  This  legislative  power  is  shown  by  the  lex 
Quinctia  de  aquaeductibus  of  9  B.c.  (Frontinus  de  Aquaed.  129) ; 

(d)  and  exercises  judicial  power.  This  judicial  power  is  shown 
in  the  trial  of  Milo  for  vis  in  56  B.C.  (Cic  pro  Sest.  44,  95  ;  ad 
Q.  jr.  2,  3).  The  prosecutor  was  a  curule  aedile,  and  the  trial  took 
place  in  the  Forum  ("  ejectus  de  rostris  Clodius,"  I.e.  §  2). 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  this 
assembly  is  contained  in  the  prescription  to  the  lex  Quinctia  de  aquae- 
ductibus  (Frontinus  Lc),  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus  consul  populum  jure  rogavit  populusque 
jure  scivit  in  foro  pro  rostris  aedis  divi  Julii  pr(idie)  [k.]  Julias. 
Tribus  Sergia  principium  fuit,  pro  tribu  Sex.  ...  L.  f  Virro  [primus 
scivit}" 

Here  we  find  an  assembly  of  the  Populus,  presided  over  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  people,  meeting  in  the  Forum  and  voting  by 
tribes.     It  can,  therefore,  be  none  other  than  a  comitia  tributa  populi. 

Although  the  formal  difference  between  this  assembly  and  the 
concilium  plebis  tributim  was  great — the  one  being  sunmioned  by 
magistrates  of  the  people,  the  other  by  plebeian  magistrates ;  the  one 
electing  to  popular,  the  other  to  plebeian  offices  ;  the  one  passing 
leges,  the  other  plebiscita — the  material  difference  between  the  two 
Ijodies  was  small  This  consisted  in  the  exclusion  of  Patricians  from 
plebeian  gatherings.  When  the  consul  or  praetor  summoned  the 
tribes,  the  members  of  the  few  patrician  families  could  attend ;  when 
the  tribune  summoned  the  tribes,  these  membei-s  M-ere  bound  to  keep 
away. 


APPENDIX   II 

A   U&IITATION   OF  THE  TRIBUNATK   IN   THK   REIGN   OK    NERO 

Tacitus  in  the  Annalt  (xiiL  28,  2),  in  describing  certain  limitations 
on  the  powers  of  tribunes  and  aediles  which  were  introduced  in  the 
year  56  A.D.,  mentions  one  resi)cctiug  the  tribunate,  the  nature  of 
which  has  never  yet  been  explained.  He  expresses  it  in  the  words 
"  proliibiti  tribuni  jus  praetorum  et  consulum  praeripere,  aut  vocare 
ex  Italia  cuui  quibus  lege  agi  posset" — "the  tribunes  were  forbidden 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  praetors  and  consuls,  or  to  summon  out  of 
Italy  persons  liable  to  legal  procec^Iings."  It  seems  generally  to  be 
agreed  tliat  the  aut  here  is  conjunctive,  not  disjunctive,  Le.  that  there 
is  the  closest  connexion  between  "jus  praetorum  et  consulum  prae- 
ripere "  and  "  vocare  ex  Italia,"  and  it  seems  that  this  must  be  the  case  ; 
for  Tacitus,  vague  as  his  references  are  in  this  chapter,  could  never 
ha%'e  referred  to  anything  so  indeterminate  as  a  "usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  praetors  and  consuls,"  without  some  specification  of  the 
sphere  or  extent  of  this  usurpation.  I  shall,  tlu-refore,  assume  that 
the  second  clause  is  explanatory  of  the  fin<t,  and  that  the  "summons 
from  Italy  "  in  some  way  defines  the  "  usurpation  " — although,  as  will 
be  seen,  this  assumption  b  by  no  means  necessary  to  my  main  argument, 
which  will  centre  round  the  expression  "  vocare  ex  Italia." 

The  remarks  of  commentators  on  this  passage  have  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  expressions  of  bewilderment  at  the  constitutional 
anomalies  it  displays.  They  make  the  inevitable  comment  that  the 
tribune  had  pro|»erly  no  right  of  vocatio,  although  he  sometimes 
exercised  it  (Varro  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  12),  and  that,  if  even  he  possessed 
this  right,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  exercised  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  only  positive  fact  to  be  elicited  from  such  statements  is  that  the 
vocatio  here  referred  to  is  stmie  kind  of  personal  summons ;  who  is 
summoned  or  for  what  purpow:  are  questions  which  they  seem  to 
regard  as  incapable  of  an  answer.  Tlie  opinion  of  an  eminent  writer 
on  Roman  Law,  who  attempts  to  push  hi«  anal}'sis  deeper  than  tliis, 
exhibits  only  the  desperate  nature  of  \\xc  means  which  have  to  be 
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applied  to  elicit  a  meaning  from  the  passage  Karlowa  {Rom.  Rechts- 
gesch.  i.  p.  530)  suggests  that  the  tribunes  had  allowed  accused  persons 
to  escape  summonses  in  criminal  trials  which  were  to  take  place  before 
the  Senate — the  initiation  of  such  trials  belonging  properly  only  to 
the  consuls  and  praetors.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  obstacles  that 
beset  the  path  to  this  conclusion.  He  has  to  take  lege  agere  in  the 
unusual  sense  of  the  legal  fulfilment  of  a  penal  law ;  he  does  not  show 
why  Tacitus  should  have  written  "  vocare  ex  Italia"  in  place  of  the  more 
natural  "vocare  a  senatu"  ;  he  fails  to  remember  that  the  tribunician 
intercession  in  a  criminal  trial  before  the  Senate  was,  even  in  the 
reign  of  TiberiiLS,  becoming  a  power  of  pardon  vested  in  the  Princeps, 
and  that  its  use  by  an  ordinary  tribune  might  bring  death  to  the  i-ash 
interceder  (Tac  Ann.  vL  47  ;  c£  xvi.  26). 

To  discover  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  we  must  seek  for  some 
sphere  in  which  the  tribunician  veto  continued  unimpaired  during 
the  Principate ;  but,  before  doing  this,  we  must  ask  whether  the 
words  used  by  Tacitus  offer  any  suggestions  of  such  a  sphere.  It  is 
possible  to  translate  the  words  "  vocare  ex  Italia "  as  meaning  "  to 
summon  from  any  part  of  Italy,"  "  to  summon,  i.e.,  from  Rome  and 
Italy " ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  ex  Italia  excludes  the  idea  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  "  to  summon  from  a 
municipal  town  of  Italy  to  Rome."  On  what  grounds  such  a  summons 
might  be  made  is  shown  by  the  words  "  cum  quibus  lege  agi  posset" 
The  sphere  of  the  summons  is  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  municipia  as 
divided  between  the  Roman  and  the  local  authorities  by  statute  on 
the  settlement  which  gradually  followed  the  close  of  the  social  war — 
a  settlement  known  to  us  chiefly  through  the  lex  Rubria.  The  whole 
sentence,  if  literally  though  somewhat  clumsily  translated,  would  state 
that  "the  tribunes  were  prohibited  from  summoning  litigants  from 
an  Italian  town  in  cases  where  a  civil  action  at  law  would  have  been 
possible  in  that  town." 

On  this  hypothesis,  the  sphere  of  the  tribune's  power  refen-ed  to 
is  the  very  familiar  one  of  the  veto  on  appeal  in  civil  jurisdiction. 
How  frequent  the  appellatio  to  the  tribunes  in  matters  of  civil  juris- 
diction was  during  the  later  Republic  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  out 
of  the  four  private  orations  of  Cicero,  two — those  for  Quinctius  and 
for  TuUius — record  the  use  of  this  appeal  (Cic.  pro  Qtiinct.  7,  29  ;  pro 
Tullio  16,  38,  39) ;  and  that  this  appellate  cognisance  continued 
during  the  Principate  is  sho«Ti  by  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
well-known  lines  of  Juvenal  (vii.  228) — 

lUra  tamen  merces  quae  cognitione  triboni 
Non  egeat — 

words  which  almost  c«".rtainly  mean  "it  is  seldom  that  such  merces 
does  not  lead  to  a  court  of  appeal" 
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It  iiiay  sevin  straDge  that  the  veto  of  these  purely  city  magiittrattai 
should  be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  municipal  jurisdiction,  until 
we  remember  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  settlement  made  after  the 
social  war.  By  that  settlement  jurisdiction  in  Italy  is  a  mere  annexe 
to  jurisdiction  in  Rome;  technically  it  t«  jurisdiction  in  Rome,  as  is 
shown  by  Qaius  (iv.  103-106),  who  recognises  no  interval  Wtween  the 
jurisdiction  of  law  intra  primum  mtliarium  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  imperium  in  the  provinoea  The  praetor's  formula  and  the 
praetor's  writ  run  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  although  the  praetor 
himself  cannot  quit  Rouie  for  more  than  ten  days  during  his  year  of 
oflSce  (Ci&  Phil  ii  13,  31) ;  and,  if  the  appellate  power  of  the  tribune 
was  to  be  preserved,  it  had  to  be  regarded  as  coextensive  with  the 
imperium  of  the  magistrate  whom  he  vetoed.  The  intercession  of  the 
tribune  in  municipal  jurisdiction  required  no  creation  by  law ;  it  was 
still  the  veto  of  one  city  magistrate  by  another  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  If  even  the  tribune's  ordinances  and  his  eoercitio  were  valid 
without  the  walls,  it  could  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing fiction ;  but  the  supposition  of  such  an  extension  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  the  following  pictures  of  what  probably  took 
place  in  a  conflict  between  the  central  and  the  local  courts  will  show. 

Suppose  Aulus  Agerius  brings  an  action  against  Numerius  Negidius 
in  the  town  of  Arpinum.  The  local  magistrate  decides  to  take  the 
case.  Numerius  Negidius  denies  the  competence  of  the  court  and 
appeab ;  to  whom  ?  In  the  first  instance,  probably  to  the  colleague 
of  the  local  magistrate,  for  the  lex  Rubria  (a  xx.)  forbids  the  inter- 
cession only  in  the  case  where  the  local  court  is  admittedly  competent. 
This  colleague  pronounces  the  veto,  the  judicium  is  quashed  ;  all  that 
the  local  magistrate  can  now  do  is  to  compel  the  parties  to  enter  into 
a  vadimonium  to  appear  before  the  praetor,  and  the  case  moves  to 
Rome.  But  supposing,  when  it  has  got  there,  that  the  praetor 
decides  that  it  was  really  within  the  competence  of  the  municipal 
magistrate  and  issues  an  order  that  it  shall  go  back  ?  Now  Numerius 
appeals  to  the  tribune.  The  veto  is  issued  and,  if  the  case  is  to  be 
tried  at  all,  the  praetor  is  bound  to  take  it 

We  can  also  imagine  a  case  with  the  same  preliminaries  in  which 
Numerius  appeals  to  the  colleague  of  the  local  magistrate  against  the 
competence  of  the  local  court,  but  in  which  tliLs  colleague  declines  to 
interfere.  Is  Numerius  left  stranded  ?  Unquestionably  there  must 
have  been  in  such  a  case  a  further  appeal  to  Rome,  whether  to  the 
praetor  or  perhaps,  in  this  case,  to  his  higher  colleague  the  consul. 
But  the  praetor  or  consul  now  decides  against  Numerius.  The  appeal 
is  made  to  the  tribune,  and  the  decree  of  the  consul  or  praetor  may 
be  quashed.  The  case,  if  it  is  to  be  tried  at  all,  must  be  tried  at 
Rome. 

2o 
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In  both  these  instances  the  tribune  pronounces  his  veto  within 
the  city,  and  yet  in  both,  if  his  decision  is  improper,  his  position  is 
one  of  "  vocare  ex  Italia  cum  quibus  lege  agi  posset."  In  both  cases 
it  is  not  a  true  use  of  magisterial  vocatio,  and  thus  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties discovered  by  commentators  in  this  passage  is  removed ;  it  is 
simply  an  illustration  of  the  positive  effects  of  a  negative  power. 
Just  as  the  tribune  can  by  a  persistent  veto  force  the  praetor  to  alter 
his  formula  (Cic.  Acad.  Prior,  ii.  30,  97  ;  pro  Tullio  16,  38),  so  by 
a  persistent  denial  of  the  praetor's  orders  to  the  local  magistrate  he 
can  force  the  praetor  to  judge.  We  do  not  know  the  method  by 
which  the  positive  effect  of  the  veto  was  in  this  case  secured,  but  it  is 
clear  that  some  means  must  have  been  provided  for  ha^'ing  a  municipal 
action  tried  at  Rome  when  the  municipal  court  had  been  declared 
incompetent. 

But,  apart  from  the  procedure  springing  from  these  rigid  rules 
of  competence,  there  is  some  evidence  of  a  discretionary  power  of 
what  is  called  Romam  revocatio,  which  was  exercised  and  abused  by 
magistrates  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic.  The  Fragmentum 
Atestinum  (perhaps  a  part  of  the  lex  Ruhria)  enacts  (L  16  sq.)  with 
reference  to  municipal  jurisdiction — "  ejus  rei  pequn[taet-e]  quo  magis 
privato  Romae  revocatio  sit  .  .  .  ex  hac  lege  nihilum  rogatur,"  ie. 
this  law  does  not  permit  (or  imply)  a  revocatio  to  Rome  in  the 
specified  cases.  We  do  not  know  what  magistrate  effected  this 
revocatio.  With  respect  to  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  consuls  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33,  84) ;  and,  if  they 
exercised  this  power  in  civil  jurisdiction  as  well,  the  jus  consulum 
praeripere  of  our  passage  may  refer  to  tribunician  interference  with 
this  consular  prerogative.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Plutarch 
{Caes.  4)  associates  the  power  with  the  tribunes ;  his  narrative  of  this 
trial  of  P.  Antonius  is  almost  unquestionably  wrong,  but  it  may  be 
taken  to  show  that  in  his  belief  (i.e.  in  a  belief  current  during  the 
Principate)  the  tribunes  had  something  to  do  with  summoning  cases 
to  Rome. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  praetor  and  the  judicia 
ordina'ria.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tribune  also  interfered  with  the 
extraordinary  jurisdiction  created  during  the  Principate,  and  thus 
with  the  judicial  powers  of  the  consuls  ?  The  consular  jurisdiction 
in  fideicomimissa  had  been  given  to  praetors  by  Claudius  {Dig.  1,  2,  2, 
32),  but  not  the  whole  of  it  QuintiUan  shows  that  in  greater 
matters  it  still  belonged  to  the  former  {Inst.  Or.  iii.  6,  70  "non 
debes  apud  praetorem  petere  fideicommissum  sed  apud  consules,  major 
enim  praetoria  cognitione  summa  est ").  If  tlie  consuls  tried  the  case 
when  the  fideicommissum  waa  very  large  and  the  praetoi-s  when  it  was 
smaller,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  the  municipal  magistrates 
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might  have  triud  local  oaaw  when  the  suui,  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  tnut,  was  iiiHignificaiit.  It  is  thuB  poaublu  that  questions  of  tlie 
competence  of  local  and  Koinan  magistrates  may  have  cropped  up  in 
reference  to  this  question  ;  although  I  should  prefer  to  explain  the 
jut  amiulum  praeripere  of  Tacitus  on  the  already  mentioned  hypotheses 
of  some  consular  right  of  vocatio  or  revoeatio  in  matters  of  ordinary 
juriixliction. 

Much  must  remain  obscure ;  we  cannot  get  at  the  details  of  the 
procedure.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  show  that  there  is  evidence  for 
the  tribune's  interference  with  the  rights  of  magistrates  in  matters  of 
municipal  jurisdiction,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  interference.  Nor 
can  we  determine  the  precise  limitations  of  his  authority  introduced 
by  the  change  of  A.D.  56.  But  it  clearly  took  from  the  tribune  the 
final  decision  as  to  when  a  civil  case  should  be  summoned  from  a 
municipal  town  to  Rome.  Either  his  intercettio  in  this  matter  of 
municipal  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  or  his  veto  was  made  purely 
suspensory.  In  this  very  chapter  of  Tacitus  we  find  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tribunician  multa  is  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the 
consuL  Similarly,  with  reference  to  the  power  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed, the  urban  praetor  or  the  consul  may  have  been  declared 
absolutely  competent  to  decide,  after  cognisance,  when  a  case  should 
be  tried  in  the  local  courts  and  when  it  should  be  reserved  for  the 
tribunals  at  Rome. 
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2.38-260  ;  in  Principate,  371  foil.  ; 

municipal,  423 
Commerce,   its   influence  on  Roman 

law,  293 
Concilium  of  the  Plebs,  96  ;  to  meet 

tributim,    101  ;     its    jurisdiction, 

100,  107,  254  ;  its  continuity,  149 
Conflict  of  powers,  172-181 
Constitution,  the  Roman,  146,  147, 

261,  262  ;  eff"ect  of  foreign  wars  on, 

83,  92,  117,  141,  151,  182 
Consuls,    78,     112,     153,     196-202  ; 

plebeian,  121 ;  functions  limited  by 

quaestorship,  80  ;  censorship,  114  ; 

praetorship,    121  ;     appeal    from, 

79  ;  under  the  Principate,  367 
Cooptation  of  gentes,  13  ;  in  priestly 

colleges,  124  ;  in  Senate,  373 
Corn-supply,  210,  4ll 
Curators,  413  foil. 
Curies,  40,  41,  42,  250 
Custom,  22,  58,  269 

Debt,  90-92,  106,  117,  127 
Decemvirate,  30,  104-108 
Declaration  of  war,  56,  290,  344,  372, 

376 
Delegation,    61,    80,    98,   323,   324, 

327,  358,  377,  382,  384,  389,  406 
Dictator,  84,  85,  91-195,  336  foil. 
Dispensation  from  laws,  276 
Divine  right,  45,  77 
Domitian  law,  255 

Economic  condition  of  Italy,  90 
foil.,  332,  425  ;  measures  of  relief 
under  the  Principate,  425  ' 

Edict,  153,  177,  178,  205  ;  provincial, 
326  ;  Emperor's,  342 

Egypt,  435 

Election,  not  primitive,  46  ;  method 
of  appointing  Republican  magis- 
trates, 78  ;  of  appointing  Princeps, 
358,  376  ;  a  prerogative  of  the 
people,  245,  372  ;  procedure,  186, 
187,  349  ;  control  of  Princeps  over, 
349 

Empire,  316,  427  ;  eff'ect  on  Roman 
constitution,  147 

Equites,  41,  73,  224,  402  ;  revision 
of,  224,  402 ;  formation  of  an 
equestrian  order,  225,  404,  415  ; 
their  policy,  334,  402  ;  influence 
on  the  Revolution,  333 

Exile,  139,  140 


Family,  18-23, 140, 226  ;  the  imperial 
356 

Federal  Government,  traces  of,  295, 
311,  336 

Fetiales,  56,  60,  290 

Finance,  213,  286  ;  public  finance, 
229,  394  foil.  ;  the  Budget,  231, 
287,  429  ;  finance  in  allied  cities, 
307,  424  ;  in  provinces,  417,  429 ; 
the  fiscus,  395,  416 

Fines,  169,  246,  371 

Flamens,  52,  53,  189 

Fleet,  236 

Foreign  elements  in  early  Rome,  3, 
293  ;  foreign  influences,  4,  209 

Foreign  policy,  controlled  by  the 
Senate,  60,  282,  376  ;  by  the 
Princeps,  372,  376 

Forms  of  law,  56,  87,  128,  205 

Franchise,  241 ;  a  gift  of  the  Princeps, 
345 

Freedmen,  144-146  ;  freedmen's  vote, 
145  ;  freedmen  under  the  Princi- 
pate, 414 

Geimany,  administration  of,  435 
Gracchus,  Gains,  142,  184,  201,  254  ; 
Tiberius,  176,  248 

Hereditary  succession,  45,  362 

Imprisonment,  168' 

Inauguration,  50 

lufamia,  185  ;  grounds  of,  226-228  ; 

eff"ects  of,  229 
Intercession,    176,    181,     217  ;     not 

applicable  to  censors,  217  ;  nor  to 

juaices,  177 
International  law,  56,  60,  139,  141, 

244,  283,  289  foil. 
Interregnum,  47,  48,  83,  147 
Italy,  organisation  of,  285,  422  foil.  ; 

races  of,  289 

Jurisdiction,  civil,  242  ;  distinction 
of  jus  and  judicium,  64,  204,  382  ; 
exercised  by  king  and  judex,  62  ; 
magistrate  and  judex,  121,  204, 
205,  382  ;  curule  aediles  and  judex, 
210,  211,  369  ;  by  personal  cognis- 
ance of  praetor,  382  ;  and  of  Prin- 
ceps, 382,  419 ;  by  procurators,  416  ; 
by  consuls  and  Senate,  385  ;   tri- 
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btine'i  intercMsion,  178,  371,  888, 
.'(84,  ami  Appendix 

Jnrisdiotion,  rriniiiul,  62,  167  ;  ezer- 
oia«cl  by  king,  62 ;  by  liiiumviri,  63, 
161 :  coluul^  86,  190  :  M'diles,  211, 
369 ;  people,  86.  88,  372 ;  i(u»eBton, 
63,  80,  211  foil.  ;  pmotors,  207  ; 
Senate  and  consuls,  886,  387  ; 
Princepa,  888 ;  praefoctiis  urlii, 
408,  424  :  pr.  annonae,  412 ;  pr. 
vigiluni,  413;  pr.  praetorio,  410, 
424  ;  in  standing  courts,  177,  183, 
207,  213,  236,  372,  386,  390 ;  by 
special  commissions,  239,  278  ; 
tribune's  intercession,  178,  371 

admini-strative,  of  consols,  198  ; 

censors,  232 

capiul,  79,    107,  109,   161  ;   of 

the  people,  245  ;  on  appeal 
from  conttuls,  praetors,  quaestors, 
ourule  aediles,  and  tribunes, 
246  ;  of  Plebs  on  api>eal  from 
tribunes,  100,  107,  161,  168,  246; 
and  plebeian  aediles,  246  ;  pro- 
cedure in  judicia  populi,  246 

domestic,  2 

international,  294  foil. 

military,  63,  76,  79,  84,  85,  108, 

151,  165,  279,  328,  389 

municipal,  302,  304,  423 

political,  182,  211 

provincial,  155,  825,  485 


Und,  public,  89,  90,  117,  229,  286, 
413  ;  tenure,  8,  15,  65-69,  75,  310  ; 
connexion  with  Servian  tribes,  67, 
223  ;  in  Italy,  307  ;  in  provinces, 
320,  430 

Latin  league,  295  foil.  ;  status  of 
Latins,  308 

Law,  religious,  23,  51-57  ;  judge - 
made,  206 ;  form  of  a,  242 ;  inHuenco 
of  Roman  law  on  the  Empire,  437 

Legates,  434  foil. 

Legislation,  procedure  in,  256  foil. 

Legislative  powers,  of  Populus,  6,  42, 
Z39,  377  ;  limited  bv  magisterial 
initiative,  43,  88  ;  Dy  veto,  86, 
179  ;  by  encroachments  of  Princeps 
and  Senate,  872,  377  foil. 

of  Pleba,  96-97,  109,  124,  126 

Licinio-Sextian  laws,  120,  130,  216 

Lot,  47,  124,  148,  191,  198,  200,  204, 
218,  285,  488 


Magistraoy,  84,  150,  152-191,  363 
foil. ;  qualifications,  188  ;  candida- 
ture, 187  foil.;  minor  magistracies, 
234  foil.,  364 

Manumission,  133,  134 

Marins,  134,  240,  249 

.Marriage,  17,  39,  111,  136;  inter- 
marriage with  foreigners,  295 

Martial  law,  279 

Master  of  the  Uorse,  196 

Military  service,  41,  68-74,  137,  188  ; 
conscription,  154  ;  cavalry,  41,  78, 
225  ;  pensions,  396 

Blonarcby,  44,  45-65,  337 

Municipal  administration  of  Italy, 
804,  305,  313  foil.  ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 437 

Nobility,  in  later  Republic,  129,  265  ; 

in  Principate,  398  foil. 
Nomination  to  office,  47,  78,  98,  191, 

245,  360 

Pardon,  391 

Patria  potestas,  18-23 

Patricians,  origin  of,  5 ;  possess  caput, 
31  ;  predominance  in  early  Re- 
public, 86,  87  ;  alliance  with 
plebeian  aristocracy,  129  foil.  ; 
created  by  Princeps,  347,  399 ; 
special  powers  of  patrician  sena- 
tors, 265,  273,  275 

Plebeians,  origin  of,  5,  6  ;  generally 
excluded  from  clans,  10,  11  ;  mem- 
bers of  Populus,  66  ;  gradual  rise 
to  power,  92  foil.,  Ill,  120,  126, 
127  ;  plebeian  law,  17,  28,  29,  104 

Political  misdemeanours,  181,  182, 
227 

Pomerium,  extension  of,  342,  345 

Pontifez  Maximus,  in  monarchy,  50, 
51  ;  conducts  an  election  of  tri- 
bunes, 108;  in  Principate,  850, 
351,  397 

Pontifical  college,  in  monarchy,  50 
foil. ;  exponents  of  fas,  54  ;  of  jus, 
86  ;  admission  of  Plebeians,  123  ; 
election  to,  124,  254 

Praefects,  394,  896,  401,  406 

Praetors,  120,  153,  157,  202-208; 
under  l*rincipate,  364,  368;  sm 
Edict 

Priestly  orders,  442 

Primogeniture,  22,  180 

Prisoners  of  war,  141 
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238-260  ;  in  Principate,  371  foil.  ; 

municipal,  423 
Commerce,   its   influence  on  Roman 

law,  293 
Concilium  of  the  Plebs,  96  ;  to  meet 

tributim,    101  ;     its    jurisdiction, 

100,  107,  254  ;  its  continuity,  149 
Conflict  of  powers,  172-181 
Constitution,  the  Roman,  146,  147, 

261,  262  ;  eff"ect  of  foreign  wars  on, 

83,  92,  117,  141,  151,  182 
Consuls,    78,     112,     153,     196-202  ; 

plebeian,  121 ;  functions  limited  by 

quaestorship,  80  ;  censorship,  114  ; 

praetorship,    121  ;     appeal    from, 

79  ;  under  the  Principate,  367 
Cooptation  of  gentes,  13  ;  in  priestly 

colleges,  124  ;  in  Senate,  373 
Corn-supply,  210,  4ll 
Curators,  413  foil. 
Curies,  40,  41,  42,  250 
Custom,  22,  58,  269 

Debt,  90-92,  106,  117,  127 
Decemvirate,  30,  104-108 
Declaration  of  war,  56,  290,  344,  372, 

376 
Delegation,    61,    80,    98,    323,    324, 

327,  358,  377,  382,  384,  389,  406 
Dictator,  84,  85,  91-195,  336  foil. 
Dispensation  from  laws,  276 
Divine  right,  45,  77 
Domitian  law,  255 

Economic  condition  of  Italy,  90 
foil.,  332,  425  ;  measures  of  relief 
under  the  Principate,  425 

Edict,  153,  177,  178,  205  ;  provincial, 
326  ;  Emperor's,  342 

Egypt,  435 

Election,  not  primitive,  46  ;  method 
of  appointing  Republican  magis- 
trates, 78  ;  of  appointing  Princeps, 
358,  376  ;  a  prerogative  of  tne 
people,  245,  372  ;  procedure,  186, 
187,  349  ;  control  of  Princeps  over, 
349 

Empire,  316,  427  ;  effect  on  Roman 
constitution,  147 

Equites,  41,  73,  224,  402  ;  revision 
of,  224,  402  ;  formation  of  an 
equestrian  order,  225,  404,  415  ; 
their  policy,  334,  402  ;  influence 
on  the  Revolution,  333 

Exile,  139,  140 


Family,  18-23,  140,  226  ;  the  imperial 
356 

Federal  Government,  traces  of,  295, 
311,  336 

Fetiales,  56,  60,  290 

Finance,  213,  286 ;  public  finance, 
229,  394  foil.  ;  the  Budget,  231, 
287,  429  ;  finance  in  allied  cities, 
307,  424  ;  in  provinces,  417,  429 ; 
the  fiscus,  395,  416 

Fines,  169,  246,  371 

Flamens,  52,  53,  189 

Fleet,  236 

Foreign  elements  in  early  Rome,  3, 
293  ;  foreign  influences,  4,  209 

Foreign  policy,  controlled  by  the 
Senate,  60,  282,  376  ;  by  the 
Princeps,  372,  376 

Forms  of  law,  56,  87,  128,  205 

Franchise,  241 ;  a  gift  of  the  Princeps, 
345 

Freedmcn,  144-146  ;  freedmen's  vote, 
145  ;  freedraen  under  the  Princi- 
pate, 414 

Gennany,  administration  of,  435 
Gracchus,  Gains,  142,  184,  201,  254  ; 
Tiberius,  176,  248 

Hereditary  succession,  45,  362 

Imprisonment,  168" 

Inauguration,  50 

lufamia,  185  ;  grounds  of,  226-228  ; 

effects  of,  229 
Intercession,    176,    181,     217  ;     not 

applicable  to  censors,  217  ;  nor  to 

judices,  177 
International  law,  56,  60,  139,  141, 

244,  283,  289  foil. 
Interregnum,  47,  48,  83,  147 
Italy,  organisation  of,  285,  422  foil.  ; 

races  of,  289 

Jurisdiction,  civil,  242  ;  distinction 
of  jus  and  judicium,  64,  204,  382  ; 
exercised  by  king  and  judex,  62  ; 
magistrate  and  judex,  121,  204, 
205,  382  ;  curule  aediles  and  judex, 
210,  211,  369  ;  by  personal  cognis- 
ance of  praetor,  382  ;  and  of  Prin- 
ceps, 382,  419 ;  by  procurators,  416  ; 
by  consuls  and  Senate,  385  ;   tri- 
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bane's  intercAMion,  178,  371,  883, 
384,  ftntl  Apfiendix 

JnriMliction,  rrimiiul,  62,  167  ;  exer- 
cised by  king,  62 ;  by  fiuumnri,  63, 
161 :  consuls,  86,  199  ;  ftrdiles,  211, 
369 ;  people,  86.  88,  372 ;  ijuaeston, 
63,  80,  211  foil.  ;  praetors,  207  ; 
Senate  and  consuls,  386,  387  ; 
Princeps,  388 ;  praefectus  url>i, 
408,  424  ;  pr.  annonae,  412 ;  pr. 
vigiluni,  413 ;  pr.  praetorio,  410, 
424  ;  in  btanding  courts,  177,  183, 
207,  218,  236,  372,  386,  390 ;  by 
special  commissions,  239,  278  ; 
tribane's  intercession,  178,  371 

adminiiitratiTe,  of  consuls,  198  ; 

censors,  232 

capiul,  79,    107,  109,   161;  of 

the  people,  245  ;  on  api)oal 
from  consuls,  praeton*,  quaestors, 
ourulo  aediles,  and  tribunes, 
246  ;  of  Plebs  on  ap{)eal  from 
tribunes,  100,  107,  161,  168,  246; 
and  plebeian  aediles,  246  ;  pro- 
cedure in  judicia  populi,  246 

domestic,  2 

international,  294  foil. 

miliUry,  63,  76,  79,  84,  85,  108, 

151,  165,  279,  328,  389 

municipal,  302,  304,  423 

political,  182,  211 

provincial,  155,  325,  435 


Land,  public,  89,  90,  117,  229,  286, 
413  ;  tenure,  8,  15,  65-69,  75,  310  ; 
connexion  with  Servian  tribes,  67, 
223  ;  in  Italy,  307  ;  in  provinces, 
320,  430 

Latin  league,  295  foil.  ;  status  of 
Latins,  308 

Law,  religious,  23,  51-57  ;  judge - 
made,  206 ;  form  of  a,  242 ;  induenco 
of  Roman  law  on  the  Empire,  437 

Legates,  434  foil. 

Legislation,  procedure  in,  256  foil. 

Legislative  powers,  of  Populus,  6,  42, 
Z39,  377  ;  limited  bv  magisterial 
initiative,  43,  88  ;  by  veto,  86, 
179  ;  by  encroachments  of  Princepa 
and  Senate,  372,  377  foil. 

of  Pleba,  96-97,  109,  124,  126 

Licinio-Sextian  laws,  120,  130,  216 

Lot,  47,  124,  148,  191,  198,  200,  204, 
218,  285.  433 


Magistraoy,  84,  150,  152-191,  S«3 
(oil.;  analiflcations,  183  ;  candida- 
ture, 187  foil.;  minor  magistracies, 
234  foil.,  364 

Manumission,  133,  134 

Marins,  134,  240,  249 

.Marriage,  17,  39,  111,  186;  inter- 
marriage with  foreigners,  295 

.Martial  law,  279 

Master  of  the  Horse,  196 

Military  service,  41,  68-74,  137,  188; 
conscription,  154  ;  cavalry,  41,  78, 
225  ;  pensions,  396 

Monarchy,  44,  45-65,  337 

Municipal  administration  of  Italy, 
804,  305,  313  foil.  ;  in  the  pro- 
vinces, 437 

Nobility,  in  later  Republic,  129,  265  ; 

in  Priiicipate,  398  foil. 
Nomination  to  office,  47,  78,  98,  191, 

245,  360 

Pardon,  391 

Patria  potestas,  18-23 

Patricians,  origin  of,  5 ;  possess  caput, 
31 ;  predominance  lu  early  Re- 
public, 86,  87  ;  alliance  with 
plebeian  aristocracy,  129  foil.  ; 
created  by  Princeps,  347,  399; 
special  powers  of  patrician  sena- 
tors, 265,  273,  275 

Plebeians,  origin  of,  5,  6  ;  generally 
excluded  from  clans,  10,  11  ;  mem- 
bers of  Populus,  66  ;  gradual  rise 
to  power,  92  foil..  Ill,  120,  126, 
127  ;  plebeian  law,  17,  28,  29,  104 

Political  misdemeanours,  181,  182, 
227 

Pomerium,  extension  of,  342,  345 

Pontifex  Maximus,  in  monarchy,  50, 
51  ;  conducts  an  election  of  tri- 
bunes, 108 ;  in  Principate,  850, 
351,  397 

Pontifical  college,  in  monarchy,  50 
foil. ;  exponents  of  fas,  54  ;  of  jus, 
86  ;  admission  of  Plebeians,  123  ; 
election  to,  124,  254 

Praefects,  394,  396,  401,  406 

Praetors,  120,  153,  157,  202-208; 
under  IMncipate,  364,  368 ;  see 
Edict 

Priestly  orders,  442 

Primogeniture,  22,  130 

Prisoners  of  war,  141 
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Procurators,  414 

Prohibition,  magisterial  right  of, 
119,  173-176 

Property,  tenure  of,  5,  8,  35  ;  Servian 
classification,  69  foil.;  registration 
by  censor,  221-223  ;  tenure  by 
foreigners,  295 

Provinces,  317  foil.,  426  foil.  ;  juris- 
diction, 155,  325;  revenues,  231, 
286,  417,  429  foil.  ;  formation,  284, 
285  ;  arrangements  of  Sulla,  201, 
251,  322  ;  of  Gracchus,  180,  201, 
322 ;  of  Pompeius,  323  ;  of  the 
Principate,  345,  401,  428 

Public  works,  209,  232,  413 

Publilian  law,  124,  125,  126,  216 

Quaestors,  delegates  of  king.  63  ;  of 
consul  for  jurisdiction,  80,  161, 
246  ;  for  finance,  81,  155,  178,  394, 
432  ;  in  the  field,  117,  141  ;  func- 
tions, 212,  216  ;  no  vocatio  or 
prensio,  181  ;  appointment,  81, 
102  ;  qualifications,  184,  364,  373  ; 
under  Principate,  369 

Ramnes,  3,  40,  67,  73 

Religious  ideas,  36,  46,  51,  162,  440  ; 

their  connexion  with  the  clans,  16  ; 

international  influence  of,  56,  289, 

291 
Religious  sanctions,  54,  99,  109 
Representation,  312,  443 
Rescission  of  sentences,  248 
Responsibility   of  magistrates,    181, 

217 
Revenues,  229 
Revolution,  332 
Rights,  31,  33,  136,   138  foU.,  240, 

241  ;  see  Caput  and  Citizenship 
Romanisation  of  provinces,  436 
Rotation  in  tenure  of  power,  198,  199 

Scourging,  168 

Senate,  147,  151,  261,  262  ;  relation 
to  king,  58  foil. ;  to  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  81  foil.,  264,  267; 
to  Princeps,  348,  359,  362,  376  ; 
powers,  59  foil.,  83,  273,  276,  282 
foil.,  395,  397  ;  control  of  legisla- 
tion and  elections,  125,  254,  273 
foil.,  377  ;  procedure,  268  foil., 
348  ;  insignia,  265  ;  revision,  .219, 


263,  347,  374  ;   reform  attempted 

by  Sulla,  266,  335,  373  ;  under  the 

Principate,    373  ;    conscripti,   82 ; 

senatorial  order  at  Rome,  399,  411 ; 

in  municipalities,  438. 
Servian  organisation,  65  foil.,  138, 145 
Servius  Tullius,  58,  62,  138 
Slavery,  24  foil,  105,   141  foil.  ;  see 

Manumission 
Solon,  69,  127 
Sulla,  146,  180,   183,  189,  197,  202, 

204,  207,  213,  221,  234,  253,  254, 

266 

Taxation,  Roman  theory  of,  319 ; 
direct,  320,  431  ;  tithes,  321,  431  ; 
sec  Tribute 

Testaments,  26  foil.,  106,  135,  136, 
144,  251,  295 

Titles,  3,  40,  67  (priores,  posteriores, 
73) 

Treaties,  56,  60,  139,  244,  283,  291, 
345,  372,  376  ;  commercial,  293 

Tribes,  original,  3,  40,  41,  66,  67  ; 
Servian,  66  foil.  ;  Reijublican,  101, 
223,  252 

Tribunate,  consular,  112-114  ;  mili- 
tary, 364,  373  ;  of  the  Plebs,  93 
foil.,  108,  365  ;  inviolability,  99, 
345  ;  power  of  prohibition,  119, 
176 ;  intercession,  178  foil.,  346, 
370  ;  jurisdiction,  168,  169,  371  ; 
relation  to  the  Senate,  161,  179, 
371,  375  ;  to  the  Plebs,  96,  124, 
126,  346 

Tribunician  power  possessed  by 
Princeps,  338,  370 

Tribute,  from  citizens,  41,  75,  137, 
138,  222,  303  ;  from  subject  states, 
319  foil.,  430 

Triumph,  156-158 

Triumvirate  (43  B.C.),  338 

Twelve  Tables,  7,  lfi*19,  26,  29,  87, 
91,   92,    102, -WTloll.,   ill,   l^B," 
161^Jfl5,J41,  281 

Valerio-Horatian  laws,  108  foil.,  124, 
126,  236 

Varian  commission,  175,  248 

Vestals,  52,  53 

Voting :  procedure,  258,  259  ;  basis 
of  division,  253  ;  deprivation  of 
right  of,  241  ;  freedmen's  vote, 
146  ;  rights  of  new  citizens,  312 
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Abdtictio  in  carcerem,  168  ;  in  vin- 

cula,  168 
Abolitio,  392 
Abolitiones  publicae,  391 
Absolve,  205 
Aocensi,  72,  73,  190,  253 
Aocasationes,  247 
AcU,  363,  366,  374,  379,  881 
Actio,  de  in  rem  verso,  143 ;  de  peculio, 

143  ;  quod  jussu,  143  ;  tributoria, 

143 
Actionem  dare,  206 
Actor  publicus,  144 
Addictio,  128 
Addictus,  91 

Adlectio,  365,  373,  374,  399,  488 
Adiectus,  82,  365 
Adoptio,  17 
Adrogatio,  17 
Adrogatus,  32 
Adacripticii,  72 
Adaertor  in  libertateni,  134 
Aedi  dedicandae,  237 
Aediles,  98 ;  cereales,  411  ;  curulcs, 

122 
Aedilicii,  265 

Aedium  sacramm  procuratio,  209 
Aerarii,  73,  224,  228 
Aerarium,  81,  155,  173,  194,  209,  213, 

214,  231,  256,  259,  368,  369,  394, 

395,  398,  413  ;  miliUre,  396 
Aeii,  73  ;  equestr*',  liordearium,   74, 

137  ;   aes  et  libram  (per),  28,  90, 

106 
Ager,    assignatns,    89  ;    Campanus, 

229  ;  occupatorius,  230  ;  privatui*, 

15  ;  publicus,   15,  67,  69,  90,  304, 

320;  quae»tonus,89, 214  ;  Ronianus, 

68,  101,  192 


Agere  cum  patribus,  161  ;  cnm  plebe, 
96,  161  ;  cum  populo,  158,  160,  161, 
246 

Agnati,  10,  106 

Agris  dandis  assignandis,  234,  237 

Album  senatorium,  374 

Alieni  juris,  33 

Alimentarium,  425 

Alter  ego,  61,  409 

Ambitio,  187 

Ambitus,  118,  181 

Amici,  292,  357 

Amicitia,  292 

Anq^uisitio,  246,  248 

Antiquo,  258 

Appellatio,  177,  346,  382,  384 

Applicatio,  9 

Aquarii,  209 

Arator,  320 

Arbiter,  2,  64 

Arbor  infelix,  63 

Area  Capitolii,  256 

Arquites,  41 

Artifices,  282 

Arx,  1 

As,  69, 137 ;  libralis,  72 ;  sextantarius, 
69 

Assidoi,  73 

Asylum,  53 

Atrium,  129 

AuctoriUs,  46  48,  125,  180,  272 

Augures,  1^" 

Augustales,  448 

Auspex,  39 

Auspicatio,  186,  257 

Auspicato,  113 

!  Auspioia,  36,  37,  38,  89,  50,  99,  136, 
1  147,  148,  157,  162,  163,  217,  233  ; 
I     caduca,    163  ;  coelestia,    164  ;   ex 
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tripudiis,    164  ;    majora,    minora, 

147,  165  ;  maxima,   165  ;    privata, 

39  ;  publica,  39,  166 
Auxilium,  92,  94,  96,  178,  194,  346, 

370,  383 
Aves  interuuntii  Jovis,  164 
Avocare  contioucm,  172 

Beneficia,  380 

Bona  caduca,  417  ;  damnatorum,  395, 

417  ;  fides,  227  ;  vacantia,  395 
Boni,  333 

Caduca,  163,  417 

Caesar  dixit,  379 

Calceus  mulleus,  265 

Calles,  215 

Calumnia,  228 

Candidatus,  187  ;  Caesaris,  349 

Capite  censi,  73,  184,  221 

Capitis  deminutio,  32,  33,  138,   139,  j 

140 
Captus,  53 
Caput,  31,  32,  33,  73,  86,  138,  139, 

281 
Carmen,  57 
Castellum,  1 
Casus  belli,  306 
Celeres,  41,  42 
Censibus   equitum   Romanorum   (a), 

403 
Censitor,  430 

Censor,  115,  355,  430 ;  perpetuus,  347 
Censoria  potestas,  217 
Census,  4,  75,  135,  217,  218,  219,  220, 

221,  223,  229,  263,  374 
Census  accipiendos  (ad),  430 
Centenarius,  418 

Centesima  rerum  venalium,  396,  417 
Centum viri,  13,  392 
Centnriae,  41,  69,  70,  97  ;  equitum, 

74,  224  ;  praerogativa,  253 
Centuriatim,  89 
Cerealia,  211 
Certae  precationes,  87 
Certus  ordo  magistratuura,  186,  364 
Cessio  in  jure,  135 
Cista   259 
Civis'  34,  35,  133,  207,  281,  295,  299, 

300,  301,  303  ;  optimo,  non  optinio 
jure,  132,  133  ;  sine  suffragio,  300, 

301,  302 

Civitas,  6,  14,  133, 134,  189,  140,  273, 
277,  300,  301,  309,  310,  311,  312, 
813,  317,  428,  436,  437  ;  foederata, 


245,  299,  306,  317,  428 ;  libera,  245, 
306,  317,  428  ;  libera  et  foederata, 
306,  317  ;  peregrina,  345  ;  sine 
suffragio,  304 

Civium  capita,  133 

Clarissimus,  400,  411 

Classici,  73 

Classis,  69,  70,  72,  74,  75,  137 

Clavi  fingendi  causa,  193 

Clavus  annalis,  193 

Clientela,  5,  45 

Clientes,  9 

Coemptio,  17 

Coercitio,  95,  98,  154,  167,  170,  171, 
173,  178,  181,  190,  191,  199,  210, 
211,  246 

Coetus  nocturni,  107 

Cogere,  206 

Cognitio,  382,  388 

Cognitionem  suscipere,  388  ;  a  cogni- 
tionibus,  419 

Cognomen,  353,  354 

Cohortes  urbanae,  408 

CoUega,  360  ;  major,  193 

Collegia,  4,  71,  107,  114,  178,  235, 
255,  282 

Colonia,  315,  429  ;  civium  Roman- 
orum, 300 ;  Latina,  296  ;  maritima, 
301 

Coloniae  deducendae  causa,  237 

Comites,  324,  357 

Comitia,  43,  75,  76,  84,  87,  107,  108, 
125,  127,  130,  149,  160,  164,  165, 
172,  174,  182,  191,  198,  199,  240, 
241,  245,  247,  248,  250,  254,  255, 
257,  261,  273,  288,  315,  335,  338, 
347,  366,  369,  371,  372,  373,  377, 
381,  423  ;  calata,  26,  27,  251  ; 
centuriata,  27,  88,  89,  97,  102,  103, 
112,  115,  125,  145,  172,  195,  196, 
216,  224,  244,  246,  248,  252,  259  ; 
curiata,  9,  12,  14,  26,  42,  46,  47, 
48,  49,  60,  76,  88,  89,  250,  251, 
423  ;  tributa,  102,  115,  125,  145, 
155,  161,  170,  208,  210,  224,  235, 
236,  237,  238,  246,  249,  253,  304 

Comitiales  dies,  255 

Comitiatus  maximus,  107,  252 

Commendatio,  348,  349,  350,  373 

Commercium,  22,  33,  35,  295,  296, 
304,  308,  310 

Communia,  443 

Commutatio,  32 

Comparatio,  191,  198 

Conceptivae,  255 
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Concilia,  93,  299,  315,  443,  444 

Coiii'iliuiii  itlcbi.H,  93,  94,  96,  97,  98, 
100,  102,  103,  107,  109,  110,  115, 
12«,  127,  145,  149,  161,  170,  172, 
210,  221,  221,  237,  2»ti.  -T.O.  253, 
255 

Con<:ordU  onlinuni,  33;; 

Coiulcmnft,  205 

Conductor,  229 

Confftrreatio,  17,  39 

Con^aentia,  439 

Co^jurationea,  279 

Conaaepta,  25S 

Conacnpti,  82,  83,  315 

Coiu«cratio  booonim,  170  ;  capitis,  55 

Consensus,  17,  226 

Consiliarii,  410  ;  Augusti,  420 

Consilium,  48,  61,  85,  219,  285,  328, 
857,  386,  388,  410,  419,  420,  421  ; 
domesticam,  22  ;  publicum,  58,  61 

Consora  imfierii,  353,  360 

Consortes,  26 

Conslitutiones  ])rincipum,  380,  421 

Consul,  79,  355  ;  major,  198 

Consulare  imperium,  94,  152 

Consulares,  265,  269,  271,  365,  384, 
423,  433,  4;i5 

Consularis  potestas,  152 

ConsulUtio,  380,  419 

Consultum,  272 

Contio,  168,  159,  191,  218,  246,  247, 
255,  256,  257,  361 ;  coutionem  dare, 
160 

Contra  rem  publicam,  277 

Conubium,  33,  35,  39,  133,  295,  296, 
304,  308 

Conrcntio  in  manum,  32 

Conventos,  327,  828 

Comicines,  71,  263 

Corpus  Bomani  juris,  105 

Correctores,  424,  425,  428 

Creatio,  78,  148 

Caltus,  51,  53,  54,  209 

Cnra,  412,  413 ;  alvei  et  riparum 
Tiberis,  413  ;  annonae,  210,  368, 
411  ;  aquarum,  413  ;  legum  et  mor- 
um,  347 ;  morum,  219, 347;  op«rum 
publicorum,  413  ;  viarum,  413 

Cu  ratio,  401 

Curatores,  411,  418,  428  ;  aiimentor- 
nm,  426  ;  alrei  et  ripanim  Tiberis, 
401  ;  annonae,  237  ;  aquarum,  401, 
413  ;  oiterum  publicorum,  401,  413  ; 
rei  puolicar,  424  ;  tribuum,  221  ; 
Tiarom,  237,  401,  413 


Curia,  6,  15,  40,  41,  42,  43,  49,  69, 
75,  88,  93,  97,  101,  102,  196,  222, 
251,  255,  259,  315,  399,  438,  441 

Curialea,  41,  42,  88,  438,  439 

Curiatim,  89,  93 

Curio,  42 

Cursua  honorum,  213,  384,  371 

Curules,  270 

Custodes,  259 

Custo8  urbis,  407 

Dainnatio  memoriae,  363 

Dam  no,  258 

Datio  in  mancipium,  32 

Decemviri,    100,     108,    288  ;    sacris 

faciundis,  119,  123;  stlitibui*  judi- 

candis,  236 
Dccretum,  379 
Decuma,  231,  320,  321,  431 
Decomani,  431,  432 
Decuriae,  47 
Decuriati,  282 
Decurio,  315,  438 
Dediticia  civitas,  306 
Deditio,  306 
Deditus,  139 

Deminutio  capitis,  32,  33,  138 
Designatus,  189 
Detestatio  sacrorum,  251 
Devotio,  57 
Dicere  dictatorem,  191 
Dico,  258 

Dictator,  2,  44,  78,  84,  157,  191 
Diem  a  praetore  petere,  161  ;  dixit, 

161 
Diescivilis,  165  ;  fasti,  128,  176,  255  ; 

imperii,  359  :   legitimi,   187  ;   ne- 

fasti,  255 
Dilectus,  154,  300 
Dirae,  163,  172 
Diribitio,  259 
Diribitores,  259 
Discessio,  271 
Disoiplina,  88 

Disuensator  summarum,  416 
Ditio,  306 
Divisores,  188,  282 
Divus,  441,  442 
Doroi,  79,  153,  166,  197 
Dominica  potestas,  18,  25 
Dominium,  24,  26,  144,  352 
Dominus,  25,  26,  142,  143,  144,  352, 

414 
Domus  Caesaris,  356 
Ducenarius,  418 
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Duci  jubere,  314 

Duo  Augusti,  353 

Duimiviri  juri  dicuiido,  313;  navales, 
236  ;  perduellioiiis,  63,  80,  161, 
246,  247  ;  sacris  faciundis,  119 ; 
viis  purgandis,  235 

Edictum,  177,  378  ;  provinciale,  207  ; 

perpetuum,  326 
Egregii,  405 
Elogium,  129 
Eininentissimus,  405 
Empti,  29 
Epistola,  379  ;  ab  epistulis,  414,  418, 

419 
Epulum  Jovis,  124 
Equestris  militia,  405  ;  nobilitas,  415 
Equites,  73,  138,  196,  224,  253,  265, 

333,    334,    335,    347,    356,    402  ; 

Romani  equo  publico,  74,  184,  402, 

404 
Equitum  census,  225 
Evocatio,  57 
Execratio,  189,  243 
Exercitus,  27,  68,  217 
Exheredatio,  30 
Exilium,  309 
Extra  ordinem,  204,  382  ;  propiusve 

urbem,  235  ;  sortem,  200 

Fabri,  ,71,  253 

Facio,  71,  253 

Facultas  agendi,  62 

Familia,  10,   12,   15,   18,  21,  23,  24, 

29,  32,  88,  91,  140,  143,  145 
Fas,  23,  51,  52,  54,  56,  87,  239 
Fasces,  44,  48,  80,  355,  443 
Feriae,  87,  255,  288 
Feriarum  constituendarum  causa,  193 
Fetiales,  56,  245,  290 
Fides,    45,   227,   306  ;    publica,    56  ; 

Romana,  127  ;  fidei  commissa,  367, 

382,  385  ;  fidei  commissarii,  368 
Filia  familias,  32 
Filius  familias,  30,  31 
Fiscalis,  368 
Fiscus,    368,    370,    395,    413,    417  ; 

castrensis,  417 
Flamen   Augustalis,    442  ;    curialis, 

42;  Dialis,  189 
Flamines,  51,  52,  131,  251,  443 
Flaminica  Augustalis,   442  ;    Dialis, 

442 
Floralia,  211 


Foedera,    60,    283,    299,    306,   317  ; 

aequum,  iniquum  foedus,  307 
Forensis  factio,  223 
Forma  censualis,  430 
Formula,  56,  62,  205,  210,  211,  238, 

242,  293,  294,  307,  382 
Forum  agere,  327 
Frumentum       aestimatum,        321  ; 

emptum,  321  ;  in  cellam,  321 
Furiosus,  22 
Fur  turn,  181 

Genius,  355,  440,  441 

Gens,  1,  5,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  40,  41,  67,  101,  130,  222,  251, 
294,  295  ;  gentes  majores,  minores, 
12,  41 

Gentilis,  8,  10,  11,  14,  15,  41,  106 

Gentilitas,  10,  17,  88 

Gradus  honorum,  186 

Habere  auspicia,  38 

Haruspex,  196,  397 

Heredium,  15,  30 

Heres,  8,  15,  27,  29,  30 

Honor,  138,  183,  305 

Hordearium,  74,  137 

Hostis,  6,  249,  279,  281,  290,  292 

Ignobilis,  130 

Illustris,  405 

Imagines,  129 

Imminuto  jure,  193 

Immunitas,  429 

Imperator,  60,  154,  156,  283,  292, 
331,  337,  344,  352,  353,  355,  359, 
361 
/Imperium,  2,  44,  47,  49,  57,  76,  78, 
79,  84,  99,  113,  120,  121,  122,  127, 
136,  147,  152,  153,  156,  157,  158, 
160,  162,  165,  167,  171,  189,  190, 
192,  195,  196,  199,  200,  201,  202, 
203,  204,  211,  213,  215,  217,  239, 
251,  252,  267,  278,  279,  301,  302, 
316,  322,  327,  329,  337,  338,  339, 
341,  342,  343,  344,  345,  347,  350, 
353,  359,  360,  361,  366,  378,  383. 
407,  433,  436 

Impetrativa,  36,  162,  163,  233 

Impolitia,  225 

Improbe  factum,  168 

Improbi,  333 

Incensi,  138,  139 

Incivilis  potestas,  407 

Incola,  309,  311,  315 
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lufauiM,  185 

InfamU,  221 

Infra  clasaeni,  70 

IngeDui,  5,  135.  136 

IngenuitM,  136,  136,  140,  845,  374, 

402 
In  iudicio,  204 
Injure,  178,  204,383 
Injuria,  181 
Insignia,  4,  43,  44,  45,  99,  113,  233, 

265,  342,  355,  366,  402,  443 
Intercaasio,  156,  173,  176,  178,  274, 

346,  370 
lataroeasionem  reniittere,  180 
Interdictio  (aquae  et  ignis),  55,  140, 

249  254 
Interregnum,  47,  48,  59,  82,  83,  131, 

147,  148,  149,  166,  187,  188,  275, 

358 
Interrex,  46,  47,  48,  108,  265,  273 
lUlici,  305,  308 

Judex,  44,  65,  78,  106,  167,  177,  205, 
210,  211,  212,  214,  227,  233,  236, 
248,  325,  381,  382,  383,  386,  392, 
404  ;  extra  ordin^m  datua,  382, 
386  ;  ordinarius,  382  ;  peregrinus, 
326  ;  privatus,  64 

Judicium,  64,  281,  382  ;  dare,  206  ; 
legitimuni,  302  ;  ordinariujn,  382, 
383  ;  populi,  181,  214,  245,  246, 
247  ;  publicum,  207 

Juniorea,  70,  154,  252,  253 

Jupiter  lapis,  291 

Jurare,  206 

Juridici,  423,  424 

Jurisdictio,  302 

Jurisperiti,  420,  421 

Juris  statio,  175 

JuriB  sui,  137,  138,  140 

Jus,  52,  56,  62,  64,  65,  86,  113,  136, 
138,  239,  378,  382,  383,  386 ;  ageudi 
cum  patribus,  161  ;  agondi  cum 
plebe,  96,  161  ;  agendi  cum  populo, 
160,  161,  246 ;  auspiciorum,  36, 
172  ;  anxilii,  95  ;  civile,  35,  139, 
206,  242,  294,  295,  378,  380; 
commercii,  6,  298  ;  consulendi  sen- 
atns,  161  ;  conubii,  7,  298 ;  di- 
vinum,  350 ;  edicendi,  153  ;  exu- 
landi,  6  ;  gentium,  139,  141,  207, 
294  ;  glaaii,  389 ;  honorarium, 
206  ;  honorum  petendorum,  183  ; 
imaginum,  129 ;  Italicum,  307, 
429  ;  Uberorum,  433  ;  multaa  dic- 


tionia,  169 ;  ordinariuni,  424  ; 
poetUM,  95  ;  jiostliminii,  140 ; 
primas  relationts,  342,  848  ;  pri- 
vatum, 64  ;  publicum,  23,  62 ; 
referendi  ad  senatum,  161  ;  ro- 
gandi,  58  ;  vitae  neciaque,  20 

JoHJurandnm  in  leges,  366 

Juasio  principis,  351 

Jussu  populi,  134 

Justitium,  175,  277  ;  remitterc,  175 

Justum  bellum,  157  ;  piumque,  56 

Justus  magistratus,  251 

Laesa  majestas,  357 

Lares,  441 

Laticlavii,  265,  399 

Latinitas,  297,  308 

Latrocinia,  154 

Latus  clavus,  265,  373,  899,  400,  405 

Lectio  senatns,  217,  219,  263,  374 

Legati,  183,  284,  318,  323,  324,  433, 
435,  444  ;  Caesaris  pro  praetore, 
434  ;  juridici,  434  ;  legionum, 
364,  434  ;  proconsulis  pro  praetore, 
433 

Leges  annales,  186,  350 ;  de  jure 
ma^iitratuum,  329  ;  de  provinciis 
ordinandis,  329  ;  frumentariae, 
210,  335 ;  regiae,  58 ;  repetun- 
darum,  329 ;  Valeriae  Horatiae,  108 

Legibus  solutus,  350 

Legio,  41,  112,  138 

Legis  actio,  35,  57,  87,  128,  134,  205, 
242,  295 

Legitima  militia,  154 

Legitimum  niatrimonium,  35 

Legitimus  dies,  187 

Lex,  43,  58,  62,  75,  96,  107,  109,  112, 
124,  126,  134,  179,  189,  234,  238, 
242,  245,  249,  251,  259,  325,  343. 
372,  378  ;  Aelia,  173  ;  Aemilia 
(Mamerci),  115;  Aemilia  (Scauri), 
145 ;  Aemilia  (provinciae  Mace- 
doniac),  318 ;  annua,  206 ;  Ap- 
puleia,  240  ;  Atemia  Tarpeia,  169  ; 
baebia,  202  ;  Caecilia  Didia,  239, 
277  ;  Caelia,  258 ;  Calpurnia  de 
ambitn,  228 ;  Cassia  (104  B.C.), 
228;  Cassia  (137  B.c.  Ubellaha), 
258 ;  censoria,  230 ;  censoi  ecu- 
sendo,  221  ;  ceuturiata,  75,  93,  217, 
241  ;  Cornelia  de  provinciis  ordin- 
andis, 201,  251  ;  Cornelia  de  vcne- 
ticis,  388  ;  Cornelia  Gellia,  134  ; 
Cornelia  (67  B.c.)>  206  ;   curiata. 
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48,  49,  75,  89,  179,  192,  195,  199, 
203,  216,  251  ;  data,  245,  285,  306, 
317,  380  ;  de  ambitu  (5th  century), 
181  ;  de  imperio,  343  ;  dicta,  230  ; 
Domitia,  124  ;  duodecim  tabu- 
laruin,  104  ;  Fannia,  308  ;  Fufia, 
173  ;  Gabinia,  258  ;  Hieionica,  231, 
321;  Hortensia,  126,  132,  162; 
imperfecta,  242  ;  Julia  (90  B.C.), 
311  ;  Julia  (municipalis),  315  ; 
Julia  Papiria,  169  ;  Maenia,  125  ; 
Marcia,  127  ;  Menenia  Sextia,  169  ; 
Minicia,  133  ;  minus  quam  per- 
fecta,  242 ;  Ogulnia,  51,  123  ; 
Ovinia,  219 ;  Papiria,  258 ;  per- 
fecta,  242  ;  Plautia  Papiria,  311  ; 
Poetilia,  127  ;  Pompeia  (de  jure 
magistratuum),  187  ;  Pompeia 
(provinciae  Bithyniae),  284,  318  ; 
provinciae,    244,    284,    286,    318; 

gublica,  110 ;  rogata,  245,  285  ; 
.ubria,  315  ;  Rupilia,  284,  318  ; 
sacra ta,  243  ;  Sempronia,  180,  201, 
322;  Valeria  (509  B.C.),  63,  79, 
86,  109;  Valeria  (300  B.C.),  168, 
194  ;  Voconia,  242 

Libellus,  380,  419  ;  a  libellis,  403, 
414,  418,  419 

Libero,  258 

Libertas,  139,  140,  306,  307,  428,  429 

Libertinus,  135,  144,  145,  146 

Libertus,  144 

Libram  (per  aes  et),  28,  90,  106 

Libripens,  29 

Lictores,  44 

Loci  sacri,  87 

Ijocupletes,  73 

Ludi  plebeii,  211  ;  Romani,  211 

Ludorum  faciendorum  causa,  193 

Lustratio,  115,  229 

Lustrum,  75,  218,  219,  221,  231 

Magister  equitum,  84,  196  ;  Larum, 

441  ;  populi,  44,  78,  84 
Magistratus   populi,    147,   187,   245, 

246  ;  potestatesve,  315 
Magistri     Augustales,      441,     442  ; 

vicorum,  441 
Majestas,  100,  212 
Major  potestas,  173,  175,  176,  179, 

268,  275,  383 
Majores  magistratus,  217 
Majus  imperium,  383,  386 
Mancipatio,  28 
Mauciijatus,  33,  294 


Mancipium,  15,  19 

Mandatum,  380,  381 

Manumissio  censu,  135 ;  inter  amicos, 

135  ;   justa,    134  ;    per   epistolam, 

mensam,    135  ;    testamento,    135  ; 

vindicta,  134 
Manus,  15,  32  ;  injectio,  91,  127 
Mater  castrorum,  357  ;  familias,  31 
Matriinonium,  35 
Meddix  tuticus,  304,  305 
Megalesia,  211 
Memoria,  419 
Mensores,  412 
Miles,  41 
Militia,  138 

Militiae,  79,  153,  155,  158,  197,  199 
Ministeria  principatus,  414 
Minores  magistratus,  234 
Missio,  404  ;  in  possessionem,  314 
Moderator  rei  publicae,  333 
Moenia,  232 
Mons  sacer,  92 
Montani,  2 
Montes,  2 

Morbus  comitialis,  163 
Mos  majorum,  22,  63 
Multa,  169,  170,  210,  211,  232,  371  ; 

suprema,  169,  170,  210,  246 
Munera,  45,  136,  138,  232,  303,  400, 

404,  439 
Municeps,  303,  304,  315 
Municipium,  241,  303,  304,  305,  308, 

315,  345 
Munitio,  137 

Naturalis  obligatio,  143 
Navicularii,  412 
Nefas,  278 
Nexum,  90 

Nexus,  24,  91,  92,  127 
Nobiles,  130 

Nobilissimus  Caesar,  354 
Nobilitas,  129 
Nomenclator,  183 
Nominare  provincias,  200 
Nominatio,  349 
Notae,  220 
Kovi  cives,  312 
Novus  homo,  130,  335,  362 
Noxae  deditio,  8,  19 
Numen,  440,  441 
Nuncupatio,  29 
Nundina,  257 
Nuudinae,  91,  255 
Nuntiatio,  163 
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Obiter  dioU,  878 

ObUtiva,  88,  163.  1«8,  186,  173,  178, 

257 
ObnuutiAUo,  168,  173,  178,  174,  318 
ObMquiuin,  144 
Oooupatio,  90 

OiM>ra  pablica,  219,  232,  413 
OjH  rae,  98,  137,  146 
0}>tiinataB,  333 
Optimo  jure,  84 
Omtio,  397 
Oratorea,  290 
Ordinarii,  868 
Ordiues,  135 
Oitlo   AugusUliuin,    443 ;   equester, 

324  ;  Mcordotuni,  b\ 
Origo,  400 
OmamenU,  365 

Pacata  provincia,  157 

Paelex,  55 

Pagiu,  1,  2,  5,  480 

Palliuin,  305 

Palodamentum,  190,  355 

Par  potestas,  176,  179 

Paret  (non  parut),  305 

Parricidium,  213 

Paacna,  230 

Passus  mille,  236 

Pastor,  230 

Pater,  21,  26,  30;  familias,  10,  21, 

23,  30,  45,  69,  115  ;  {Mtratus,  290, 

292 ;  patriae,  354 
Pati  quicquam  agi,  180 
Patre«,  6,  10,  40,  46,  48,  59,  66,  77, 

82,  111,  113,  120,  136,  147,  149 
Patria  poteetas,   18,   19,  20,  21,  25, 

35,  136,  140,  295 
Patricii,  148 
Patrimouium,  187,  861,  895,  396,  417, 

439  ;  privatum,  395,  417 
Patronus,  7,  85,  144,  408 
Patrum  auctoritas,  46,  48,  59,  83,  97, 

120,  125,  131,  276 
Peculium,  8,  143,  144 
Pecunia,   69,   222;    attributa,   383; 

vectigalis,  433 
Pecus,  69 
Pedarii,  270 
Pedites,  226 
Penetralia,  128 

Perduellio,  8,  99,  106,  181,  191,  268 
Perduellis,  868 
Peregrinus,  121,  188,  202,  204,  205, 

207 


Perfectiaaimi,  405 

Perpetua  (edicU),  163,  906 

Personalia  (mnnera),  489 

Piaculum,  64,  87,  106 

Pignoria  capio,  170 

PlebisoiU,  94,  97,  109,  110, 118,  12:), 

124,  125,  126,  168,  169,  176,  179. 

186,  217.  219.  234,  239,  245,  248. 

249,  254,  266,  277.  308.  372 
Plebs,  6.  109  ;  urbana,  336 
Poeua,  243 
Ponierium,  1,  3.  79,  109.  153.  166, 

190,  199,  255,  300.  342,  346 
Pons,  258.  259 
Poutirex  maximus,  47,  60,  51,  62,  54, 

108,  251,  361,  854 
Pontifices,  16 
Popularea,  332.  333 
Populus,    1.   83.   34,    68,    109.    147. 

302 
Portitores,  321 
Portoria,  230,  321,  432 
Possessor,  229,  230,  233,  307 
Postliminii  (jus),  140 
Potestas,  10.  17.  18,  26,  82,  33,  62, 

113,  126,  140,  152,  165.  182.  189, 

218,  251,  306 
Praecones,  190 
Praefecturae,  302,  304. 315  ;  annonae, 

412 ;  moruni,  387 
Praefectus,  407,  426  ;  Aegypti,  436  ; 

aerarii  militaris,  396  ;   aerarii  Sa- 

tumi,    894  ;    annonae,   406,    411  ; 

juri  dicundo,  802  ;  ))nietorio,  390, 

406,  409  ;  urbi,  61,  161,  406,  413  ; 

vigilum.  406.  412 
Prarteriti,  59 
Praetexta,   129,  190,   196,  208,  366, 

442,  443 
Praetor,  2,  44,  78,  203  ;  ]>eregrinus, 

204,  207,  368  ;  urbanus,  204,  205 

207,  301.  313,  368,  384 
Praetorii.  265,  269,  866 
Praevaricatio.  228 
Precario.  8,  46 
Preces,  419 
Prensio,  171.  181 
Princeps,  123,  361  ;    oivitatis,  888 ; 

juvcntutis,  356  ;  scnatus,  12,  269, 

375 
Privatu«.  181,  232,  233 
Privilegia.  107,  239 
Probatio  f<]uitum.  404 
Procinctn,  in,  27 
Proconsul.  353.  866 
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Proconsulare  imperium,  335, 340,  341, 
343,  353,  360,  361,  433 

Procuratio  omnium  rerum,  414  ;  ra- 
tionis  privatae,  418 

Procurator  Caesaris  pro  legato,  435  ; 
castrensis,  417  ;  fisci,  416  ;  patri- 
monii, 417  ;  patrimonii  privati, 
417  ;  rationia  summae  rei,  416  ; 
rationum  summarum,  416 ;  sum- 
marum,  416 

Procuratores,  414,  417,  434 

Prodere  interregem,  148 

Prodigus,  22 

Producere  in  contionem,  160 

Professio,  187 

Profiteri,  187 

Proletarii,  72,  73,  224,  253 

Pronuntiatio,  259 

Pro  praetore,  433,  435 

Provincia,  178,  200,  202,  208,  213, 
285,  316,  394,  401,  425  ;  aquaria, 
216  ;  publica,  427 

Provocatio,  42,  63,  64,  76,  86,  92,  95, 
106,  108,  154,  156,  167,  170,  171, 
194,  245,  247,  254,  328 

Publicani,   183,  214,   229,   230,   231, 

233,  320,  326,  432 
Publici  fructus,  432 
Pugio,  190 
Pullarii,  164 
Puncta,  258 

Quadrata  (Roma),  2 

Quaestio,  63,  177,  199,  208,  211,  214, 

234,  248,  372,  387,  388  ;  perpetua, 
183,  207,  236,  249,  368,  386,  390, 
392,  408  ;  de  sicariis,  213,  236 

Quaestores    aerarii,     80,    212  ;    ali- 

mentorum,    426 ;     Augusti,    369 ; 

candidati     principis,     369,     370  ; 

classici,    215 ;   parricidii,    63,    80, 

106,  161,  211,  212;   pro  praetore, 

433  ;  urbani,  80,  213 
Quaestorius,  365 
Quarta  accusatio,  247,  258 
Quattuorviri    viarura     curandarum, 

235  ;  viis  in  urbe  purgandis,  235  ; 

praefecti  Capuam  Cumas,  236 
Quid  censes,  260 
Quirites,  33,  34,  35,  124 

Rationales,  417 

Rationibus  (a),  414,  416,  417 

Recitatio,  259 

Recognitio  equitum,  224,  225 


Recuperatores,  205,  207,  210,  233, 
293 

Referre,  348 

Reges  socii,  318 

Regimen  morum,  116,  217,  219 

Regina  sacrorum,  51 

Regiones,  422 

Regnum,  76,  337,  338 

Rei  gerundae  causa,  192,  193 

Relatio,  267,  268,  348 

Relationem  facere,  348  ;  remittere, 
348 

Renovatio  auspiciorum,  166 

Renuntiatio,  188,  189,  259,  351,  372, 
373 

Repetere  auspicia,  166 

Res,  24  ;  censui  censendo,  69,  70  ; 
judicata,  379 ;  mancipi,  69,  137, 
222 ;  nee  mancipi,  26 ;  privata, 
396,  417 

Rescriptum,  379,  381 

Restituere,  249 

Restitutio  in  integrum,  140,  390,  391 

Retractatio,  392 

Rex,  44,  47,  52,  76,  337,  338;  sac- 
rorum, 44,  47,  50,  51,  131,  251 

Rogatio,  97,  109,  111,  125,  174,  177, 
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